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ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Remarks  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country  daring  the  year  18G4 
— Absence  of  marked  legislative  or  constitutional  changes — General  quietude  and 
tranquillity  of  the  people — Prosperous  state  of  trade  and  of  the  public  finances — 
Mitigation  of  the  cUstress  in  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Districts — Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Administration  still  commands  the  support  of  the  public — Continued  decline 
of  party  spirit — Parliament  convoked  on  the  4th  of  February — The  Royal  Speech 
delivered  by  Commissioners — Prevalence  of  foreign  over  domestic  topics  in  the 
Speech — Debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  Address — They  turn  chiefly  on  our  external 
relations — The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leaders  of  Opposition  in  the  two 
Houses,  impugn  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  as  one  of  injudicious  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  exemplifying  the  cases  of  Japan,  China, 
Mexico,  and  Denmark — The  course  adopted  by  the  Queen's  Government  in  regard 
to  the  pending  dispute  between  Germany  and  Denmark  is  much  remarked  upon — 
Earl  Russell  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Commons,  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  and  enter  into  copious  explanations 
of  the  recent  events  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — No  Amendment 
being  moved  the  Address  is  agreed  to — The  condition  of  Lreland,  and  the  ext^^nsive 
emigration  taking  place  ftx)m  that  country  to  America,  is  brought  under  discussion 
— Various  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  Irish  difficulties  and  their  remedies— ^Reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland  proposed  by  Mr.  Pop^  Hen- 
nessey are  debated  at  some  length  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  are  not  adopted. 

> 

The  political  history  of  England  during  the  year  1864  presents 
few  conspicuous  features,  and  will  aiTord  but  scanty  noHterials  for 
the  annalist.  This  circumstance  ought,  however,  to  be  regarded 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  public  welfare  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  than  the  reverse.  For  the  events  which 
make  national  history  attractive  and  stimulatinjy  to  the  reader 
are  not  generally  those  which  conduce  to  the  stability  of  the  State 
or  the  diffusion  of  happiness  among  the  people.  Periods  of 
change  and  excitement,  of  struggle  and  oontention,   of  signal 
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•  iinnni*    -.!?    T.-.C:*:   n-verses,  while  ihoy   fill   the   page  of  the 
•■'•t«r-iui    v.'JL    .:L'.*:T^*in^   pictures,   are   seldom    unattended^  to 
-'fill*    "jr.irr.i'.r     ',i   tVf.   community   at    lc»afit,    with    Buffering    and 
iii-i»*r.*«*      A*  ;*.  i*  pr^^vf-d  by  fxperienre  to  hi*  a  true  nKixim,  "in 
•:«»-^inr.i«iLuii.    y*T^-*-  -<■»    plurima'  le^-s,"  ho  it  niuy  be   ufRrmcd 
.i:.r    r^   J*    r^t*'-?».iy   the   lf*a»t    proj<j)erou8   ntage   of  a   nation's 
»':.if*>ru^jt  Vtjv-  >  fi-ark'd  by  the  most  startling  events,  and   is 
nn*rr  zrrxjin  'A  ir-'f-re^tinj?  hintory.     On  the  otlier  hand,  external 
ypTii-A.   ii-.nii»5»rv,  r?-ii;q!jiility,  prr)**pcTou8  trade,  abundant  revenue, 
n:ii' •*."«*    i*^j«»lfSori.  thf'Ugh  they  may  ho  regardwl  by  home  as 
I  'nr.n.jr  *  Tnjad  arid  inglorious  Htage  in  the  history  of  a  people, 
til    \z  "M  v^uA  lime  exhibit  the  successful  attainment  of  those 
i»;i|if»r.*  ivr  -riiiL  goTemments  exist,  and  which  are  the  direct  aim 
*y   jr.ijtu'jiJ   7iL»42tations.     Such  are,  in  fact,  the  features  which 
•^lii'v.f-wiBt  lie  domestic  history  of  the  year  1864.     The  political 
.;:  '.-»:?-»5*r.  \4  VIA  WTiod  is  mainly  centred  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
J-**'i'!»ut::t.uj*-j  zz,i  xi.frne,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Parliamentary 
♦rriirir^  ik':S'.u  Ofr-Vrrmin^.-d  the  continuance  of  the  Administration 
•.:  jr.'v*T,  w«:Te  pr'jductive  of  no  material  legislative  change,  and 
♦•'.tj^jejT  «i,T  difs<.'U«*ioDs  of  extraordinary  interest.     In  the  com- 
^•..•AiVid  «ffx*m§  of  a  Tast  empire,  indeed,  there  is  a  perennial 
Zi'ifr:  itjr  lft^«^lative  action  of  some  kind  to  keep  the  great  machine 
^f  '^jr*:!Tmn*fBt  in  working  condition,  but   the   additions  to   the 
^jti^UtU:    \jfj€jk   which  this  year   supplied,   although  exacting   no 
:jaf^jKi«d<Table  time  and  labour  from  Parliament,  were  not  such 
&^  xzui^^  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  power,  or  materially 
i.fZfA.'tiwl  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  portion  of  the  commimity- 
It  w^Li  a  dgn  of  the  little  interest  created  by  domestic  polit* 
that   the   affairs   of   foreign   nations    were   those   which    mc 
eijgrosjsed  the  minds  of  English  politicians.     It  is  true  that 
fftruggle  in  which  Denmark  and  Germany  were  engaged  waf 
which   affected  the  relations,   and,   in   the  estimation   of 
involved  the  honour  of  this  country.     It  is  true,  also,  t^ 
desolating  civil  war  in  America,  now  in  the  fourth  ye 
existence,  was  a  contest  which  compromised  the  inter 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  seemed  to  menace  the  tranc 
England.     England,  however,  though  feeling  a  deep  i 
both  conflicts,  succeeded  through  the  caution  and  forJ 
her  Government,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  gen< 
of  public  opinion,  in  keeping  aloof  from  military 
Only  in  one  part  of  her  own  vast  outlying  possessic 
sequence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  in  New  7 
her  forces  called  upon  to  act  against  an  enemy, 
course  of  events    nowed  in    an    even  and   untro^ 
Trade  was  good ;  the  industry  of  the  country,  botl 
and  manufactures,  generally  well  employed.     The 
indeed,  presented  some  exception  to  the  general 
even  there  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  su 
material   were    in   process  of   diminution.      11 
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various  quarters  of  the  world  had  increased,  and  the  redundant 
labour  of  the  operatives  was  becoming  absorbed  in  other  channels, 
so  that  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  preceding  years  on  account  of  the 
distress  in  Lancashire  was  much  diminished.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  showed  extraordinary  elasticity,  and  the  proved  success  of 
the  financial  policy  recently  pursued  by  the  Government,  whereby 
a  reduction  of  taxes  had  coincided  with  an  increased  return  of 
income,  gave  encouragement  to  a  further  progress  in  the  same 
direction.  These  an<J  the  other  favourable  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  had  added  strength  to  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  which,  although  resting  on  the  support  of  a 
very  narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  iappeared  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
Cabinet  formed  of  other  materials  womd  have  beeli  likely  to 
command.  The  spirit  of  party,  indeed,  appeared  tt)  have  lost 
nearly  all  its  acrimony,  and  even  a  lar^e  share  of  its  vitality,  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  at  large ;  it  seemed  as  if  few 
questions  remained  to  divide  in  any  material  degree  tihe  opinions 
of  the  difierent  sections  of  politicians.  Some  of  thd  prominent 
men  on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate 
openly  to  avow  their  indifference  to  party  bonds  and  watchwords. 
What  were  the  subjects  which  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  in  what  temper  they  were  regarded,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  by  the  public  whose  opinions 
they  reflected,  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  chapters. 

The  two  Houses  were  convoked  this  year  at  the  date  which  has 
now  become  almost  an  established  usage,  the  first  week  in  February, 
the  fourth  of  that  month  being  the  day  appointed.  Her  Majesty, 
being,  to  the  great  regret  of  her  subjects,  still  unequal  to  the 
effort  of  appearing  on  public  occasions,  the  Royal  Speech  was 
delivered  from  the  throne  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  has  great 
satisfaction  in  recurring  again  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  her 
Parliament. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  confident  that  you  will  share  her  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  on  account  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
having  given  birth  to  a  son,  an  event  which  has  called  forth  from 
her  faithful  people  renewed  demonstrations  of  devoted  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  her  person  and  famil;^. 

''  The  state  of  a&irs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty.  The  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Denmark  brought  into  inamediate  application  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  May,  1852,  concluded  by  Her  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  acceded  to  by  the  King  of 
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King  of  Saxon jy  the  King  of  Wurtcmbcrg,  the 
JjHiZ  yi  ^ut  Belgians,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Queen  of 
*iDflxn^  "Sut  K£n.g  of  Portugal,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
'  •  ToiiC  Tf»atv  declared  that  it  is  conducive  to  tlio  preaervation 
zt  "ill*  ''mIasj^  of  power  and  of  the  peace  of  KunijM?  that  the 
_:: '/^-jr-TTT  'ti  •&«  DabLih  Monarchy  should  l>e  maintained,  and  that 
"ill*  ^^"xiL  t^rritoTieB  which  have  hitherto  bei»n  under  the  sway  of 
';it»  Kinz  of  r>eniiiark  should  continue  so  to  remain  ;  and  for  this 
zniryMt  xz  wu  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  late 
K.jr^T  42ui  of  Li*  uncle.  Prince  Frederick,  without  issue,  his  present 
Ma'^^tj,  Kmz  Christian  IX.,  should  be  acknowledged  as  suc- 
v^ra-;?  zr,  all  the  dominions  then  united  under  the  sceptre  of  His 
Xj.i<>i^j  the  King  of  Denmark. 

•^  Her  Majesty,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  preserve  the 
Zf^vji  fA  Ymiipe,  which  was  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  all  the 
^'.^^Tk  who  were  parties  to  that  Treaty,  has  been  unremitting  in 
b^r  "rn/ieavoors  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dif- 
:>rri*!iciai  which  on  this  matter  have  arisen  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  and  to  ward  off  the  dangers  which  might  follow  from 
a  httpMsning  of  warfare  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Her  Majesty 
win  fMotinoe  her  efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

^  The  harbaroos  murders  and  cruel  assaults  committed  in  Japan 
uprio  sabjects  of  Her  Majesty  rendered  it  necessary  that  demands 
should  be  made  upon  the  Japanese  Government,  and  upon  the 
Daimio,  by  whose  retainers  some  of  those  outrages  were  com* 
mitted. 

"The  Government  of  the  Tycoon  complied  with  the  demr 
made  upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  full  r 
faction  having  been  made,  the  friendly  relations  between  th 
Governments  have  continued  unbroken.     But  the  Daimio 
of  Satsuma  refused  to  comply  with  the  just  and  moderate  c 
which  were  made  upon  him. 

"  His  refusal  rendered  measures  of  coercion  necessary,  r 
Majesty  regrets,  that  while  those  measures  have   broi 
Daimio  to   an   agreement  for  compliance,  they  led  ir 
to  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tc 
gosima. 

"  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"The  insurrection   which   broke  out    last   year  i 
portion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
tunately,  continues,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  tha^ 
long  be  put  down. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  tb 
eluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperc 
which  Her  Majesty  consents  to  give  up  the  prr 
Ionian  Islands,  and  also  agrees  to  the  annexatio 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.     This  Treaty  shall  ) 
Her  Majesty  is  also  negotiating  a  Treaty  wit 
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Hellenes   for  regulating  the   arrangements  connected  with   the 
union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  be  laid   before  you.     They  have  been  prepared   with  every 
attention  to  economy,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that  the  condition 
of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  revenue  has 
fully  realized  its  expected  amount ;  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  increasing;  and,  while  the  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  has  been  in  some  degree  lessened,  there  is 
reason  to  look  forward  to  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  from 
various  countries  which  have  hitherto  but  scantily  furnished  our 
manufacturers  with  this  material  for  their  industry. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  a  Commission  shall  be  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  various  formsi  of  subscription  and 
declaration  required  to  be  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.     A  copy  of  that  Commission  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"Various  measures  of  public  usefulness  will  be  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

"  Her  Majesty  commits,  with  confidence,  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  to  your  wisdom  and  care ;  and  she  fervently  prays 
that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  attend  your  deliberations 
and  prosper  your  councils  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  her  loyal  and  faithful  people." 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech  was  moved  the  same 
evening  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  was 
briefly  seconded  by  Lord  Abercrombie,  after  which,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  entered  into  a  lengthened 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  policy  pursued, 
both  at  home  and  towards  Foreign  JPowers,  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Before  entering  on  these  topics,  however,  he  ad- 
verted, in  very  felicitous  terms,  to  the  event  which  formed  the  first 
subject  in  the  Royal  Speech,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  "  At  this  time  last  year,"  he  said,  "  we  offered  our  humble 
congratulations  to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  auspicious  marriage  of  the 
heir  to  the  Throne  with  a  Princess  every  way  qualified  to  share 
the  high  destiny  reserved  for  him,  and  whose  personal  beauty  and 
attractions,  and  the  natural  and  unaffected  charm  of  whose  man- 
ner, secured  for  her  from  the  first  moment  of  her  entrance  into 
this  kingdom,  the  admiration  and,  I  may  say,  the  affection  of  her 
adopted  country.  On  this  occasion  we  have  to  congratulate  Her 
Majesty  and  the  nation  on  the  happy  issue  of  that  marriage,  in  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Throne  in  the  second  generation ;  and 
ftlthough,  my  lords,  happily  for  this  country,  monarchical  institu- 
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vsjElS  are  so  firmly  established  in  (ho  hearts  and  affiH^tions  of  the 
pieople,  and  their  attachment  to  them  has  been  so  strenf^thened  by 
the  private  virtues  and  personal  qualitios  of  the  illuHtrious  lady 
wLo  occupies  the  throne,  that  it  is  not  with  uh,  as  it  might  l)o  witn 
other  countries,  a  subject  of  additional  congratulation  that  wo 
thereby  obtain  greater  stability  for  the  Throne  or  gn^ater  security 
for  the  dynasty,  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
we  have  before  us  of  a  direct  line  of  succession  from  the  present 
illustrious  wearer  of  the  Crown  and  her  immediate  descendanta-^ 
from  a  Sovereign  who  has  done  so  much  to  cost  u  lustre  uix)n  that 
Crown,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  hold  which  monarchical  institu- 
tions have  upon  this  nation.  My  lords,  it  appears  to  me,  that  as 
we  advance  in  life  we  look  with  a  warmer  and  a  kindlier  sympathy 
upon  the  opining  prospects  of  those  who  are  entering  upon  that 
career,  towards  the  close  of  which  many  of  us  are  hurrying.  But 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  your  lordiihips  who  does  not  view 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  happy  career  before  that  youthful 
pair,  upon  the  birth  of  whose  heir  we  are  now  congratulating  the 
Sovereign.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  your  lordships  who  does 
not  oflFer  np  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  that 
bright  prospect  may  remain  unclouded,  and  that,  long  after  the 
youngest  of  your  lordships  has  passed  away  from  this  scene,  the 
throne  of  these  realms  may  be  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
illustrious  Prince  and  of  his  new- bom  heir — 

'  £t  nati  natoram,  et  qui  nascentor  ab  illis.' " 

Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  country,  which,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  caused  V 
the  civil  war  in  America  to  the  operations  in  the  cotton  distri< 
he  considered  to  be  satisfactory.     He  mentioned,  as  a  remarks 
fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  there  were  at  that  time  no ' 
than  110  new  cotton  mills,  either  recently  erected  or  in  cour 
erection,  which  would  be  opened  on  the  revival  of  trad< 
many  of  these  were  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitv 
of  them  being  built  to  accommodate  no  less  than  500  iooi 
hoped  that  the  heaviest  pressure  of  suffering  was  at  an 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  his  hopes  of  impr« 
Passing  to  the  other  topics  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  Ix) 
referred  to  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  in' 
ject  of  subscription  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Enj 
feared  that  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  would  not 
tionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machinery  employed 
then  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  portion  c 
relating  to  foreign  affairs.     Her  Majesty's  Govemr 
two  or  three  years  past,  mainly  rested  their  claim  t 
dence  on  their  foreign  policy.     They  had  abandoue 
of  Parliamentary  Ileform  the  moment  it  had  serv 
of  placing  them  in  office.     The  fulfilment  of  the 
had  made  was  defeated  by  Lord  Eussell,  and  whf 
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ferred  to  the  more  serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Reform.  He  had  told  them,  in 
a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  during  the  recess,  in  Scotland,  to 
"rest  and  be  thankful ;"  and  from  that  time  their  foreign  policy 
had  been  the  groundwork  of  the  claim  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  public  confidence.  "  I  think,"  proceeded  Lord  Derby, 
"  that  at  the  commencement,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  affirmation  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  aflFairs  of  other  countries,  the 
extension  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  exercise  of  our  moral  inter- 
ference, and,  above  all,  the  maintenance-  of  uninterrupted  and 
cordial  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  We  were  told 
more  than  once,  that  the  present  Government  was  the  only  one  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
or,  at  least,  that  its  predecessor  could  not  possibly  have  done  so, 
and  that  if  the  country  desired  to  preserve  cordial  relations 
between  itself  and  France,  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  and 
especially  the  noble  earl  opposite,  were  the  only  persons  qualified 
to  secure  that  most  desirable  object.  Now,  my  lords,  as  to  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  aflairs  of  other  countries,  when  I  look 
around  me  I  fail  to  see  what  country  there  is,  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  which  the  noble  earl  has  not  interfered.  '  Nihil  intactum 
reliquit,  nihil  tetigit  quod,*  I  cannot  say,  ^  non  ornavit^  but  ^  non 
conturhamt,*  The  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  earl,  as  far  as  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  is  concerned,  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  homely  but  expressive  words — *  meddle  and  muddle.'  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence,  wherever  he 
has  interfered — and  he  has  interfered  every  where — he  has  been 
lecturing,  scolding,  blustering,  and  retreating.  Seriously — for 
though  there  may  be  something  ludicrous  about  it,  the  matter 
is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  only  in  a  light  and 
jocular  manner — I  cannot  but  feel  as  an  Englishman  that  I  am 
lowered  and  humiliated  in  my  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
other  nations,  by  the  result  of  the  noble  earl's  administration  of 
foreign  afiairs.  Thanks  to  the  noble  earl  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment, we  have  at  this  moment  not  one  single  friend  in  Europe, 
and  more  than  that,  this  country,  the  chief  fault  of  which  was 
that  it  went  too  direct  and  straightforward  at  what  it  aimed,  which 
never  gave  a  promise  without  the  intention  of  performing,  which 
never  threatened  without  a  full  determination  of  striking,  which 
never  made  a  demand  without  being  prepared  to  enforce  it, — this 
country  is  now  in  such  a  position,  that  its  menaces  are  disregarded, 
its  magniloquent  language  is  ridiculed,  and  its  remonstrances  are 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifierence,  by  the  small  as  well  as  by 
the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of 
keeping  up  a  good  understanding  with  France,  there  is  hardly  a 
single  question  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  not  thwarted 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor."  From  the  Mexican  expedition  En- 
gland had  withdrawn,  and  it  had  not  supported  the  Emperor's 
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:  •  1: '  V  in  relation  to  the  Confederate  Staten  of  America.     It  hod  also 
1-: '.l;ii«i  the  EmperorV  proi)OHition  of  a  Congreiw.     I/onl  Derby  ad- 
Li:  v.^  the  difficult iefl  that  would  have  been  encountered,  but  if  any 
o,-ir.trT  was  less  justified  than  another  in  meeting  the  suggefltion 
-x-ith.  a  blunt  refusal,  it  was  England.     This  country  had  no  inter* 
e**.^  that  could  have  been  affected  by  the  (.ongrens.     The  proper 
C'^rir^  would  have  been,  to  recognize  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
*Le  EiTiperor,  and,  stating  that  England  had  no  interest  that  could 
pre  Tent  her  taking  part  in  the  Congress,  to  have  expressed  a  rcadi- 
iiesft  to  co-operate  in  such  a  laudable  design,  provided  we  received 
a.«narances  that  other  States  would  submit  to  such  an  arbitration. 
TufrTi,  if  the  plan  failed,  the  failure  would  have  caused  no  ill- 
telling  between  England  and  France.     It  must  have  been  known, 
that  the  Danish  and  German  question  was  pending,  and  if  the  pro- 
{^jsition  of  holding  a  Congress  could  have  {)06tponed  but  for  a 
short  time  tbe  extreme  steps  that  had  been  taken,  there  would  be 
now  a  better  prospect  of  restoring  the  peace  it  was  too  late  to  pre- 
•^rve.      The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  discuss  that  grave  ques- 
tion, which  he  described  as  the  all-engrossing  topic  upon  that 
occasion,  the  pending  dispute  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  and 
found  some  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  of  1852 
was  referred  tp  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.     "  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  in  so  solemn  a  document  as  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  recites  the  object  of  the  treaty,  and  also  with  so  much 
minuteness  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it,  that  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  had  been  given, 
more  especially  because  the  omission  of  the  words  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  inserting  in  one  of  the  paragraphs,  such  langua^ 
as  does  not  often  appear,  even  in  a  Speech   from  the  Thn 
The  Queen's  Speech  states  : — '  That  treaty  declares  that  it  is  < 
ducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  of 
peace  of  Europe,  that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  8^ 
be  maintained)  and  that  the  several  territories  which  have  h* 
been  under  tiie  sway  of  the  King  of  Denmark  should  cent 
to  remain.'     That  is  the  substance  of  the  treaty  certain! 
would  have  been  better  to  quote  the  precise  words.     Tl 
goes  on  to  declare  the  arrangements,  according  to  whic 
thought,  that  the  succession  to  the  whole  of  the  domin* 
unit^  un^er  fhe  crown  of  Denmark  in  the  male  line  to 
sion  of  the  female,  would  be  the  best  means  of  securi 
tegrity  of  that  monarchy.     The  object  was,  to  secure  tl 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  the  making  a  change  ir 
of  succession  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  means  of  f 
that  intention.     The  Queen's  Speech  goes  on  to  sa;^ 
Majesty,  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  preserve 
Europe,  which  was  one  of  the  declared  objects  of 
who  were  parties  to  that  treaty,  has  been  unrei 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
ences,   which,   on   this  matter,    have   arisen    be^ 
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and  Denmark.'  Now,  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  between 
Germany  and  Denmark  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  treaty. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  succession,  but  with  a  cause 
totally  and  entirely  different ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  death  of 
the  late  King  of  Denmark,  that  the  question  of  the  succession  was 
introduced,  to  complicate  the  original  grounds  of  the  discussion. 
It  is  very  important  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two 
questions,  which  are  entirely  different.  The  question  so  long  at 
issue  was  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  by  Denmark,  of  en- 
gagements entered  into  in  1851,  to  which  the  Treaty  of  1852 
made  no  reference.  I  do  not  deny,  that,  so  far*  as  Austria 
and  Prussia  are  concerned,  those  engagements  were  induce- 
ments to  lead  them  to  concur  in  the  treaty ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  treaty  is  not  conditional  on  those  arrangements.  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  is,  therefore,  made  to  state  on  this  point  that 
which  is  not  the  fact.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  because  the  case  is  considerably  complicated  by 
the  different  positions  which,  since  the  death  of  the  late  King  of 
Denmark,  have  been  taken  up  by  the  greater  Powers  and  the 
smaller  Powers  in  Germany.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
two  interventions,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  in  Denmark,  and  these 
two  interventions  are  being  carried  on  by  different  parties,  and  for 
evidently  different  objects.  The  engagements  had  reference  to 
rights  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig, 
and  the  question  remains,  how  far  has  Denmark  contravened  her 
engagements  as  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  she  was  to 
give  to  those  duchies,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  incorporate 
Schleswig  with  the  Danish  monarchy,  or  to  take  any  step  tending 
to  that  result  ?  These  were  the  whole  of  the  questions  which,  up 
to  the  present  year,  were  in  dispute  between  the  powers  of  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark 
a  Federal  occupation  of  Holstein  has  taken  place,  and  that  occu- 
pation is  admitted  to  be  legal  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  engagements  of  1851  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
duchies ;  but  under  the  cover  of  that  occupation  or  execution, 
claims,  with  respect  to  which  I  will  say  nothing,  to  the  throne  of 
the  duchies  have  been  put  forward — claims,  which  had  been 
actually  rejected  and  repudiated,  and  never  until  this  moment 
brought  forward  since  the  Treaty  of  1852.  The  parties  now 
proceeding  against  Denmark  do  not  rest  their  claim  on  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  they  proclaim  that  they 
are  proceeding  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  They  have  been  out- 
voted by  the  Diet,  and  they  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Professing  an  open  and  undisguised  respect 
for  the  treaty,  they  are  acting  entirely  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet.  We  have  the  King  of  Prussia  taking  up  arms  in  strenuous 
defence  of  'constitutional  rights,  and  we  have  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  joining  in  a  crusade  for  the  protection  of  oppressed 
nationalities.     And  these  two  Powers,  recognizing  a  treaty  which 
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.u*!  ivzvrje  Pw^n  vi&h  to  net  aside,  arc  undertaking,  as  the  man- 
(iU.uTi^st  ii  HMovt  minor  rower?,  to  attack  and  carry  on  war  against 
.'.'•iiiuibrk  i'.r  'r.^ft:d«rations  and  ol)jccts  totally  diifcn^nt  from  thote 
'j;ii..*ni;jiii.Vfi  vr  iL*r  liiet.  This  in  the  Matt?  of  the  qucHtion  at  the 
;i-?2«>i!Lr.  luxzcK.: :  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  with  a  little  f^ood 
,  u:jnu»ar^.  i,  Ji::]^  ?ood  management,  and  a  little  good  temper, 
J-  -j:.ipr»  *tfV  UT«  Uren  settled  witliout  a  frightful  appeal  to  arms. 
•>u'»n  r»  'x-ui-i  ijAve  bc<-n  no  difficult  fact  t4)  awu-rtain — if  the 
;iii"rj»jk  yF*Th  wUHzi^  to  listen  to  reason — as  the  case  was  one  in 
V  lu'.-jL  ^1a  ii^jfTTtcuXion  of  a  friendly  iwwer  niiglit  bo  applied  — 
v'lt^r  u»?  fc  fieTuftiri  engagement  entercfl  into  hv  l)enmark  had  or  had 
ju.i:  'jii^r.  :'u^iil^,  or  whether  one  of  the  parties  was  not  demanding 
ra-.f":  :iJC;  i:  was  entitled  to.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of 
>ritt%lt  Vv  Mc  for  a  fulfihnent  of  those  engagements  to  the  utmost ; 
J  av  ju^r*  qTifi^ifju  the  duty  of  Denmark  to  fuliil  them  as  far  as 
u*M\a^r  (OMoble—to  fulfil  them  as  far  as  that  is  not  rendered 
r.iyMisi}^  by  one  of  the  parties  opposed  to  Denmark;  but  I  say 
ri.\.\  :t  n^fiU  i:.'vi  question  arose,  this  country  had  occupied  the 
yj*x*.*'ju  k)if:  ^/u^^bt,  »he  would  have  been  in  the  position  to  play  the 
y^^^  of  u^^iihUjr,  and  that  the  circumstances  might  have  been  ad* 
^  .««wi  by  a  little  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign- 
v£x'^  of  England.  Bat  how  could  you  have  expected  that  Germany 
*»  'y'^id  yuAd  to  your  interference  in  this  case  P  In  this  quarrel  there 
Lk  a  pt^iple  who  believe  they  are  struggling  for  their  liberty  and 
isx^ifipmdaxce.  That  fact  will  gain  them  great  sympathy  in 
Kurope,  more  especially  because  they  are  carrying  on  the  struggle 
with  afcHTce  disproportionate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  but  how 
could  you  have  expected  that  your  interference  would  be  effectual 
when  you  had  alienated  France,  offended  Russia,  and  more  or  less 

Juarrelled  with  every  Power  in  Europe  ? —  when  you  had  not  a 
'ower  you  call  your  friend,  and,  moreover,  when  the  danger  whioh. 
threatened  you  in  this  complication  was  a  fierce  and  destructiTe 
war  between  England  and  the  united  Powers  of  Germany  P   What 
could  be  more  threatening  to  the  peace  of  Europe  than  England 
being  committed  to  a*  sanguinary  quarrel  with  the  whole  of  &" 
many  in  a  case  in  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  feeli 
of  the  people  of  Germany  are  enlisted  on  one  side  P     For  my  p 
I  certainly  should  shrink  from  such  a  war  as  one  of  the  grea 
disasters  that  could  happen  to  this  country.'' 

Lord  Derby  went  on  to  express  his  earnest  hope  that  T 
Russell  would  be  able  to  give  them  an  assurance  that  the  cor 
was  not  committed  by  any  act  of  the  Government  either 
conflict  with  Germany,  or  to  the  abandonment  of  an  all] 
had  trusted  to  the  protection  of  England.     He  pointed  or 
many    dangers    that   Germany  incuired   by   wan     Any 
between  that  country  and  England  would  give  France 
portunity  of  acting  on  any  ambitious  designs  in  regard 
many  if  she  entertained  such.     Proceeding  then  to  the 
of  the  civil  war  raging  in  America,   Lord  Derby  af 
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puted  to  Earl  Russell  that  he  had  only  succeeded  by  his  inter- 
ference in  alienating  both  of  the  contending  parties.  He  had 
offended  the  Confederates,  and  from  the  Federals  he  had  been 
met  by  a  demand  that  out-blustered  Lord  Russell  himself.  The 
Federal  Government  held  this  country  responsible  for  all  the 
damage  the  commerce  of  the  North  had  suffered  from  the 
''Alabama."  He  hoped  the  despatch  had  been  answered  in  a 
manner  that  would  put  an  end  to  all  such  demands.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  recapitulated  the  existing  differences  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  most  of  the  European  Powers,  and 
denounced  the  policy  that  had  produced  such  embarrassments  as  a 
source  of  national  danger. 

Earl  Russell  answered  Lord  Derby's  speech,  following  that  noble 
lord  through  all  the  topics  to  which  he  had  adverted.  He  avowed 
his  own  conviction  that  in  almost  all  cases,  the  exceptions  being 
very  rare,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  was  not 
only  unjustifiable  in  itself,  but  almost  always  failed  in  its  effect, 
aggravating  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  With  respect 
to  the  charge  of  not  acting  in  concert  with  France  in  our  foreign 
policy,  he  admitted  that  he  could  not,  as  a  British  Minister,  adopt 
that  principle  of  implicit  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  French 
Empire  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  declared  to  be  the  proper  rule  of 
action  for  this  country.  He  was  sure  that  the  Emperor  himself 
must  see,  as  a  just  and  intelligent  man,  that  there  were  many 
courses  which  might  be  advisable  for  France  to  take,  in  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  practicable  for  England  to  follow  her.  In 
regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition,  it  had  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  take  any  part  in 
altering  the  Government  of  that  community.  When  we  found  that 
such  was  not  the  policy  of  France,  but  that  she  declared  she  could 
not  treat  with  the  present  Government  of  Mexico,  we  were  obliged, 
in  accordance  with  our  originally-declared  intention,  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  French  Government.  The  Spanish  Minister 
held  the  same  language.  Then  it  was  said  that  we  had  declined 
to  join  with  our  ally  in  offering  our  good  offices  to  the  contending 
parties  in  the  United  States.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  if  such 
a  proposal  had  been  made  by  the  two  Governments  and  rejected,  the 
recognition  of  the  South  would  soon  have  followed.  Our  Government 
felt,  that  any  such  interference,  instead  of  doing  good,  would  only 
give  offence ;  and  that  there  was  a  much  better  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  North  and  the  South,  if  these  two  parties  were 
left  to  settle  their  differences  by  themselves.  Next  as  to  Poland. 
It  was  not  correct,  as  Lord  Deroy  had  stated,  that  our  Government 
had  acted  entirely  by  itself,  and  had  differed  from  Austria  on  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  there  had  been  frequent  communication 
with  the  Austrian  Government.  We  had  ascertained  that,  taking 
into  account  the  state  of  the  finances  of  Austria,  and  the  4,000,000 
of  her  Polish  subjects,  that  Power  woidd  have  been  most  unwilling 
to  push  their  differences  with  Russia  to  the  point  of  war.     In 
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r-'iTLri  :..  z':^-^  ir«t«iT«tA  of  England,  if  she  had  embarked  in  a  war 
V T.  ?.^»»iTA.  -?.'•  would  hare  Jiad  not  only  to  rerognizo  Poland,  and 
"■.   i:::.:   f.r  Polarid,  but  to  make   a    Poland.       Slio  niUBt    have 
'.i»T.i.\',^^'c*fi  no*,  cr.ly  the  ancient  kingdom,  hut  alflo  what  are  c?alled 
-■•..-:  vrftt^TT*  pTovinc^rg  of  Kussia,  which  wor«  fornicrlv  a  part  of 
t-  .'.irji-     To  emhnrk  in  bo  %'ajjt  un  undertaking,  involving  the  dia- 
r..  r.'.  \#Trz&<sTii  of  the  empire  of  ItusHiu,  waH  a   n^Hponsibility  too 
rr-rfi.:  f'.T  friT  Govf-mmcnt  to  assume,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
;,t*<.n,U  'ti  thU  count rj"  would  have  bec»n  opjKJHcd  to  such  a  war.    At 
''.:.•=:  %Aa>»  time  he  denied  that   we  liad  aggravate<l  the  evils  of 
?  .ui,rui  hr  holding  out  false  hopes  of  supixirt.     He  had  himself 
".zy/jcrzlr  dhfzhkTird  in  that  house  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
yf  i?  isr  Poland.     He  believed  that  the  inclination  of  the  French 
vwsA  aLn  was  decidedly  adverse  to  such  a  war.     With  respect  to 
"  -..r:  --.Larspfe  of  our  having  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  French 
Kr.'.7>;rriT  for  a  Congress,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  our  answer  had 
\*^rL  iTirt  or  rude  in  its  terms ;  but  it  was  true  that,  givinjr  credit 
%-.  :r.^  Kmp^rror  for  his  good  intentions,  we  had  declined  his  pro- 
y-fVii  }^f:SLWtfi  we  could  not  perceive  any  solution  of  the  questions 
TBT.iftfi  would  have  lyen  brought  before  such  a  Congress  except  that 
'.:  wir.     Kui4«ia  would  have  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  decision  of 
r?.':  CongreM  with  regard  to  Poland,  and  Austria  would  have  done 
r'r-'r  4ame  with  respect  to  Venetia.     What,  then,  would  have  been 
^he  result  ?     Either  war  must  have  been  undertaken  to  enforce  the 
d':<rre^  of  the  Congress,  or  those  decrees  would  have  been  null  and 
void.     Entering  then  upon  the  controversy  between  Denmark  and 
Ofrrmany,  Earl  Russell  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  present  difficulties  had  arisen — the  conferences 
fxrtween  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  which  had  led  to  the  making 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1852,  and  the  adhesion  to  that  treaty 
of  several  Powers,  some  of  which  had  since  attempted  to  evade  its 
obligations.     He  described  also  the  engagements  entered  into  hy 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  duckieit 
and  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  as  to  those  engagements ;  tl^ 
order  made  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  on  the  Ist  of  October 
Federal  execution,   the  excess   of   power  which  the    Diet 
8o  assumed  and  the  remonstrances  which  in  consequence  the 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  addressed  to  the  Diet.     Then 
lowed  the  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  which  had  given  ocoa 
to  increased  agitation,  the  question  of  the  right  of  successir 
the  Throne,  for  which  the  Treaty  of  1852  had  fully  provided,  ^ 
now  raised  as  an  additional  subject  of  controversy.     Austr 
Prussia  had  taken  a  course  witn  reference  to  this  matter 
was  neither  intelligible  nor  consistent.     They  had  proceed 
occupy  Schleswig  as  "  a  material  guarantee"  to  enforce  th 
ment  of  the  engagements  of  1851,  thereby  acknowledgir 
Christian  to  be  Duke  of  Schleswig,  whose  title  the  other 
members  of  the  Diet,  denied  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Ai 
burg.     Austria  and  Prussia  had  then  given  notice  to  7 
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that,  under  the  penalty  of  war,  she  should  revoke  the  Constitution 
of  November  within  forty-eight  hours.  England  had  advised  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  so  revoked,  and  Russia  had  made  the 
same  recommendation;  but  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  consti^ 
tutional  King,  required  time  to  convoke  the  Rigsraad  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  that  assembly  to  the  step.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  unreasonably  refused  to  allow  the  time  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  give  security  for  the  compliance  of 
Denmark,  it  had  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  protocol, 
recording,  in  the  names  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  the  intention  of  the  Danish  Government  to  make  the 
required  concession.  This  proposition  also  the  German  Powers  had 
rejected.  They  had  excused  themselves  for  their  non-compliance 
on  the  plea  that,  if  after  having  been  prepared  to  enter  Schleswig 
they  had  stopped  in  their  course,  there  would  have  been  such  a 
commotion  in  Germany  as  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  risk  of 
a  revolution.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  for  Denmark  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  German  dissatisfaction.  Earl  Russell  read  to  the 
house  a  letter  which  our  ambassador  at  Berlin  had  addressed  to  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  requesting  to  know  whether 
his  Government  stUl  admitted  the  validity  of  the  treaty  obligations 
of  1852,  and  he  read  also  the  vague  and  equivocating  answer  which 
had  been  returned  by  the  Minister  to  the  inquiry.  It  remained, 
he  said,  for  future  events  to  give  a  clue  to  the  construction  of  that 
answer.  He  trusted  that  the  Queen's  Government  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  own  judgment  upon  such  events  as  they 
arose.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  refrained  from  holding  out  any 
hopes  of  material  assistance  to  Denmark.  Our  Government  had 
offered  her  the  best  advice  in  their  power,  but  nothing  more.  The 
Danish  Minister  had  repeatedly  said  to  him,  "  We  expect  no  ma- 
terial assistance  from  England,  but  we  do  expect  sympathy."  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  state  of 
European  politics,  pointing  out  some  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  pacific  condition  of  particular  States :  but  expressing  his 
belief  that  there  existed  at  present  in  France,  Russia,  and  in  this 
country  the  strongest  desire  to  maintain  peace.  If  three  such 
Powers  were  resolved  on  that  course,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
serious  war  was  likely  to  occur  in  Europe.  He  fully  accepted  the 
statement  of  Lord  Derby  that  it  was  for  the  Government  to  stand 
upon  a  policy  of  their  own,  not  to  ask  Parliament  to  suggest  one. 
Such  was  the  duty  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  felt  to  be 
incumbent  upon  them,  and  they  would  use  their  best  exertions  to 
fulfil  it. 

The  only  other  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Earls  Grey  and 
Granville.  The  former  expressed  himself  disapprovingly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  on  the  Danish  question.  He  could  not 
help  fearing,  he  said,  that  they  had  done  too  much  or  too  little.  "The 
tendency  of  what  they  have  already  done — namely,  the  mission  of 
Lord  Wodehouse,  and  the  pressing  advice  given  to  Denmark,  as  to 
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the  course  she  ought  to  pursue — hus,  I  fc^ar,  witliout  any  particular 
ra'ra^ures  being  spcc*iiica,  Ix'en  to  cToat^*  an  iniprf*HHif»n  that  when 
tLe  tiine  came  our  aid  wouM  not  \to  wanting  to  l>(*ninark  if  Denmark 
v:Tfi  attacked.     Wc  now  know  tliut  the  at t ark  haH  Immmi  made,  and 
no  a*«btance  has  lieen  ^ven  hy  us.     Thix  may  In*  ri^Iit,  but  I  con- 
hrM  that  it  appears  to  mo  tliat  if  wo  wore  to  withhoM  our  assiatanco, 
it  0Ti:rht  at  once  to  have  b<'on  made  cloar  to  I>onmark  from  an  early 
time  that  she  must  not  look  for  our  aid,  nor  be  infhic(*d  bv  an  ex- 
pectation  of  it  to  pursue  a  course  of  |x)licv  she  would  not  otherwise 
havr-  adopted.     I  also  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  it  should  ulti* 
matoly  appear  tliat  we  ought  to  protect  DtMimark,  wc  hare,  perhaps, 
allowed  the  time  to  go  by  at  wliich  we  might  have  interfered  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  with  the  greatest  probability  of  avoid- 
ing  war,     I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  these  castas  the  boldest  policy 
in  sometimes  the  best,  and,  assuming  that  ultimately  we  should  bo 
bound  to  interfere,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  that  case  it  would  have 
}>e<-n  far  better  that  we  should  much  earlier  than  this  have  told  the 
German  Powers  in  plain  language  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  their  persLstcnce  in  the  course  tliey  were  pursuing.     I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Government  are  not  making  the  fatal  mistake  of 
deciding  on  each  event  without  having,  at  least  in  their  own  inindsp 
nfjme  clear  and  definite  line  of  policy,  which  they  may  ultimately 
jiursue.     If  they  intend  ultimately  to  come  forward  in  defence  of 
Denmark,  it  is  mv  belief  that  the  right  course  for  them  then  to 
have  taken  would  have  been  to  have  called  Parliament  together  at 
an  early  date,  and  to  have  communicated  to  both  Houses  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  the  course  of  events  which  made  it  necessary  to 
take  some  step  that  might  ultimately  lead  to  war,  and  to  ask  for 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  Parliament.     That  might  have  been 
followed  by  sending  a  British  force  to  Schleswig  ;  and,  looking  to 
the  geographical  position  of  Denmark,  the  great  exertions  wniidi 
the  Danes  seem  inclined  to  make  in  their  defence,  and  the  great 
support  our  naval  power  can  give  in  a  defensive  war  to  a  militorj 
force,  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  force  as  this  country  ought  to  be 
able  to  send  with  great  expedition  and  ease  to  Schleswig  migiht 
liave  had  an  important  efiect  on  the  contest.     Considering  the  enor- 
mous sums  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  last  ten  yean,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  send,  if  it  wen 
necessary  to  make  the  exertion,  such  aid  to  Schleswig  as  wonlc 
form  a  most  valuable  support  to  the  Danish  force.     I  am  fnTthei 
convinced  that  if  we  had  taken  such  a  decided  course  as  this 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  hesitated  before  they  made  wr 
advance  which  would  have  involved  an  attack  by  them  on  f' 
l^ritish  army.     Considering  the  state  of  Venice,  and  the  oondi 
of  the  Austrian  finances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Austria  w 
have  thought  twice  before  opposing  an  English  army  in  an 
trenched  position.     I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  course  which  oi 
to  have  been  adopted,  but  I  do  say  that  Parliament  does  m 
present  know  what  has  been  done." 
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Lord  Grey  proceeded  to  express  his  regret  at  the  difiSculties  in 
which  this  country  had  been  involved  in  Japan,  China,  and  New 
Zealand. 

Earl  Granville  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  against 
the  animadversions  of  the  last  speaker.  He  denied  that  the 
Ministers  were  bound  to  interfere  in  the  German  and  Danish 
quarrel  merely  because  they  had  a  large  force  at  their  command, 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  The  course 
which  the  Government  had  laid  down  was,  he  thought,  the  just 
and  prudent  line  of  policy — to  hold  out  no  hope  that  they  could 
not  realize — and  to  avoid  any  language  tending  to  encourage  those 
from  whom  the  Government  differed,  in  supposing  that  they  could 
go  on  in  a  course  of  injustice  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  discussion  thus  terminated,  and  the  Address  was  adopted 
without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Address  was  moved  by  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Goschen,  the  recently- 
elected  ihember  for  the  City  of  London.  Both  members  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  Danish  question,  and  expressed  their  adherence 
to  that  policy  of  intervention  upon  which  the  Government  had 
acted.  Mr.  Goschen  entered  also  at  some  length  upon  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  and  while  he  viewed  with  satisfaction  the 
evidences  of  prosperity  which  it  presented,  he  expressed  his  hope 
at  the  same  time,  that  side  by  side  with  that  prosperity  there 
might  be  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  of  our  large  pauper  population. 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  entered  upon  a  criticism  of  the  policy  and 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  on  which  he  commented  m  his 
usual  caustic  and  sarcastic  style,  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of 
his  supporters.  He  began  by  complaining  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne.  No  notice  was  taken,  he  observed, 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  wise  and  politic, 
he  thought,  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  existence  of  distress  in 
Ireland,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  borne.  He  should 
like,  he  said,  to  have  seen  some  reference  to  America  in  the  speech, 
the  omission  of  which  he  considered  strange.  It  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  know  whether  the  principle  of  neutrality  was  still 
recognized,  and  whether,  during  the  Kecess,  it  had  been  impartially 
observed  and  strictly  enforced.  Nothing  was  said  about  China,  or 
of  the  diplomatic  action  regarding  Poland,  or  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  for  a  Congress.  There  was  a  still  more 
remarkable  and  a  significant  omission,  which  the  House  could  not 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Parliament  was  not  congratulated,  as 
usual,  upon  the  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  foreign 
Powers.  Reviewing  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  Russia,  Greece,  and  France,  he  censured  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  French  Emperor  for  a  Con- 
gress had  been  met  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Although  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  affair  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  not  noticed  in 
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the  Speech  of  the  Royal  C^mmiwioncrs,  he  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  showing  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  avoided  gr^vinff 
an  opinion  upon  it.  "  The  convenience  of  ] Parliament,"  continued 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "in  appreciated  in  a  fri*i*  countr}\  But 
there  Ls  one  arlvantago  in  Parliament  wliich  in  not  always  under- 
stood, but  which  it  appears  to  me  at  tlie  present  time  Her  Maicnty's 
Government  entirely  appreciates,  and  that  is,  that  wlien  the  Ministry 
liave  not  a  policy  it  is  convenient  to  look  to  Parliament  to  find  one 
for  them.  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  House  is,  that  that  ib 
by  no  means  our  duty.  If  there  be  a  prerogative  of  tho  Crown 
which  no  one  has  ever  challenged,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  declaring 
pfrace  or  war,  without  the  interference  of  Parliament,  by  Her 
Majesty  alone,  under  the  advice  of  her  responsible  Ministers. 
And  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  this  country 
ought  to  go  to  war  for  any  cause,  or  on  any  side,  and  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  take  that  step,  and  Her  Majesty  takes  that  step,  and 
there  is  a  war,  whether  that  war  be  just  or  unjust,  no  doubt  Parlia- 
ment will  support  Her  Majesty,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
take  the  constitutional  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  to  elicit  iiiforniatiou  on  the  subject,  and 
to  throw  light  upon  the  circumstances  which  will  be  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  a  clear  opinion  upon  the  matter.  I  mention  this, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  eminent 
for  courtesy  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  only  recently  we  have  been  reminded,  not  by  tho  noble 
lord,  but  by  writers  whom  he  recognizes  as  great  masters  of  the 
English  language,  that  affairs  are  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactmy 
way  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned ;  that  the  great 
departments  are  principally  represented  by  Under  Secretaries ;  that 
nobody  cares  much  what  they  say  or  what  they  do ;  and  that  tlie 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  an 
fast  drawing  to  that  satisfactory  condition  which  subsists  between. 
members  of  the  French  Chambers  and  their  master.  Humiliate  ng 
if  you  like.  Degrade  us  if  we  must  submit  to  it.  But,  at  any  rats^ 
do  not  call  on  us  to  bear  responsibility.  If  the  relation  of  tlia 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Government  is  fast  approaching  tli^^^ 
relation  of  the  French  Chambers  to  their  master,  we  have  a  ri| 
to  look  to  the  Government  to  do  that  which  in  the  languase  of 
day  is  known  as  'taking  the  initiative.'  No  doubt,  there 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Government  coming  with  a  otttj 
and  dry  policy  to  settle  all  the  differences  of  Europe.  The  < 
dition  of  Europe  is  one  of  a  very  grave  character,  and  upon 
conduct  of  the  English  Government  and  on  the  conduct  of  Pi 
ment  much  depends.  But  the  noble  lord  must  feel  that  it  is 
the  Government  to  frame  a  policy  which  they  think  they  ouffht'l 
recommend,  and  no  doubt  when  it  is  brought  forward,  if  it  be 
wise  and  fair  policy,  the  House  will  unanimously  support 
for  I  have  always  seen  that  whenever  foreign  afihirs  hare  ocodi 
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the  attention  of  the  House  there  has  been  an  absence  of  party 
strife  and  feeling  in  dealing  with  matters  of  such  high  importance'. 
If  we  believe  that  this  country  is  engaged  in  a  just  and  fair  quarrel, 
Parliament  will  support  the  6overnment,  of  whomsoever  it  may  be 
formed.  But  let  us  be  sure  about  the  policy  which  we  are  pursu- 
ing. Let  us  be  quite  sure,  if  we  go  to  war,  first  of  all  that  it  is  a 
necessary  and  just  war;  and,  secondly,  if  now  necessary,  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  more  astute  and  skilfid  ma- 
nagement. I  think  I  have  shown  some  reasons  why  the  coimtry 
should  look  with  suspicion  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  I  looked  with  some  suspicion  on  it  last  year.  I 
thought  I  observed  in  it  imcertainty,  inconsistency,  a  variance 
between  the  courses  recommended  by  different  Ministers,  which 
seemed  to  portend  the  greatest  of  all  evils — namely,  indecision 
in  the  treatment  of  our  allies.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
throughout  this  particular  business  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  has 
been  like  a  certain  Prince — not  of  Augustenburg  or  Gliicksburg — 
but  that  unfortunate  Prince  of  Denmark  who  was  infirm  of 
purpose — 

*  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  oh,  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  we  were  born  to  set  them  right !  * 

But  you  are  Ministers  to  set  them  right,  and  I  protest  against  your 
coming  to  Parliament  in  a  critical  state  of  afiairs  without  a  policy. 
If  you  have  a  policy,  let  it  be  brought  forward  fairly  and  candidly ; 
but  do  not  come  masked  or  visored  here  without  our  knowing 
whether  in  your  opinion  the  claims  of  Denmark  are  just  or  the 
claims  of  Germany  can  be  defended.  Let  us  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Government ;  and  I  more  particularly  wish  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  because  what  occurred  in  the  recess 
is  not  such  as  to  induce  or  authorize  an  Opposition  to  give  a  blind 
confidence  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy." 

Lord  Palmerston  then  rose  to  answer  the  charges  made  against 
the  Government  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  observed  that  the  objections 
made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  the  Royal  Speech  related 
not  to  any  thing  which  it  contained,  but  to  what  it  did  not 
contain — and  he  explained  the  reason  of  those  omissions.  The 
Government  had  over  and  over  again  lamented,  as  they  still 
did,  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  America,  and  declared  more 
than  once  that  they  professed,  and  intended  to  pursue,  the 
policy  of  strict  neutrality.  Our  relations  with  China  were  good ; 
there  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  dilating  upon  them  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  was  equally  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  about  Poland,  for  every  body  knew  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made,  and  had  unfortunately  failed,  to  induce  Russia 
to  adopt  a  more  humane  and  conciliatory  conduct.  He  denied 
that  there  was  aught  discourteous  in  the  answer  which  had  been 
given  by  Ministers  to  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  for  a  European  Congress.     The  fact  was,  that  the  habits 
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of  this  country  woro  pluin  unci  Hiniplf.  Wo  Rtatcnl  our  opinions  and 
^:ive  our  rcoHouH  without  indul^in^  in  thoM*  cMnnplimcnfar}'  oxpres- 
sions  which  other  countricH  wito  uccuKtonif*!  to  uw».  He  beliered 
that  Huoh  a  Congn^RH,  iiiKteud  cif  Htr<*n^'thc*iiin^  the  foundutinns  of 
])oa(^o,  would  only  load  to  a  wider  M>iKtratinn,  and  niako  the  existing 
diliV*ronce»  more  apparent ;  hut  ho  fould  aHsure  tho  Houhc  thut  the 
relations  between  the  twoGovorninonts  -wen*  us  eonliul  now  as  they 
were  before  the  proposition  wafl  made.  Ho  donio<l  that  Ministers 
had  come  down  witliout  a  policy  on  the  Shloswij^-Holstoin  ques- 
tion. That  policy  had  Ix^en  to  ondoavour  to  hrinff  to  u  friendly 
settlement  the  diffcrencos  whioh  had  aris^-n  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
1H52;  and  within  a  few  hours  the  (fovennnent  hod  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  information  from  Austria  and  Prussia 
that  they  were  prc.»pared  to  declare  that  they  abide  by  that 
treaty,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  I>ani8h  Monarchy,  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  hy  not  waiting  until  the  Danish 
Parliament  had  assembled  and  revoked  the  constitution   of  last 

J:ear,  those  two  Powers  had  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.  Kng- 
and,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden  had  combined  in  urging  Den- 
mark to  abrogate  that  constitution;  but  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible that  the  King  could  do  so  in  a  constitutional  manner  until 
his  Parliament  had  been  called  together.  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
therefore  unjustifiably  entered  the  Danish  territories.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  noble  viscount  defended  the  general  foreign  policy  of  lus 
Government.  That  policy,  he  declared,  was  a  policy  of  peace  and 
of  unremitting  eflTort  to  reconcile  diflferences  and  prevent  quarrels 
and  collisions  between  the  various  states  of  Europe ;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  a  policy  which  would  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament. 

The  debate  was  continued  at  some  length.  The  principal 
speakers  in  opposition  to  the  Government  were  Mr.  Seymour  F^ts- 
gerald,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  Sir  John  Paking<» 
ton,  the  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  Denmark  forming  tbi 
chief  topic  of  observation.  1  nis  policy  was  characterized  by  sobm  ! 
of  the  Opposition  speakers  as  confused,  oscillating,  and  igno* 
niinious. 

Mr.  Hennessy  adverted  to  a  declaration  bv  Earl  Russell^  that^  Ij  ; 
the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Russia  had  forfeited  a  tiw] 
to  Poland,  and  asked  why  that  declaration  had  been  withdrawn 
a  despatch.  He  complained  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  ift; 
relation  to  Poland,  and  accused  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  ~  ~ 
the  real  author  of  the  severities  exercised  towards  the  Poles.  "W 
regard  to  the  Danish  question,  he  examined  the  history  of 
Treaty  of  London,  and  denied  its  validity.  The  question,  he 
was  one  in  which  we  ought  not  to  have  interfered.  Denmark 
actually  dismembered,  and  Lord  Russell  was  responsible  for  ii» 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vindicated  the  course 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.     He  said  that  the  sum  and 
stance  of  the  advice  given  to  Denmark  was  that  she  shoold- 
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her  engagements.  So  far  from  contracting  a  debt  to  Denmark  or 
to  any  other  country,  by  giving  that  advice,  he  held  that  they  had 
performed  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  and  conferred  upon  her  a  real 
obligation. 

Eventually  the  Address  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  debate  upon  the  Address  on  this  occasion  was  marked  by  the 
omission  of  one  topic  which  usually  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
such  discussions,  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  omission,  however, 
was  repaired  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  when  Mr.  White- 
side took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  absence  from  the  Boyal 
Speech  of  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the  sister  country :  Ireland, 
he  said,  had  not  participated  in  the  abundance  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  in  his  financial  statement  of  last  session  congratulated 
this  country.  Those  two  great  branches  of  the  national  industry, 
distillation  and  the  paper  manufacture,  were  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition, and  this  he  attributed  to  the  course  of  legislation  in  recent 
years  ;  whilst  so  wide-spread  was  the  distress  amongst  the  popula- 
tion, that  during  the  last  thirteen  months  upwards  of  100,000  men 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  Ireland  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
army  of  America.  He  did  not  see  how  Irish  afiairs  could  be 
efficiently  conducted  under  a  local  government,  where  menjbers 
exhibited  so  many  discordant  opinions.  Look  at  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  governed  by  their  chief  secretaries.  Mr.  Horsman 
was  chief  secretary  for  a  time,  and  that  gentleman  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  But  there  was  abundant  work  to  be  done  by  those 
who  chose  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Then  came  Mr. 
Cardwell,  but  no  one  knew  why  he  came  or  why  he  left.  He 
occupied  one  summer  in  inventing  a  penal  law  to  punish  the  young 
men  of  Derry  for  singing  songs  and  hanging  out  flags,  and  that 
law  was  now  a  dead  letter.  Then  came  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  dashed 
into  Dublin,  crossed  the  mountains  which  separate  Sligo  from 
Enniskillen,  pierced  his  way  into  Londonderry,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  unconquered  city  was  reported  to  have  addressed  the 
noble  viscount  in  the  words  of  the  great  Julius — "  Veniy  vidi,  vici" 
He  should  like  to  know  how  they  were  to  govern  a  kingdom  of 
the  size  of  Ireland  if  they  excluded  from  all  share  in  that  Govern- 
ment the  brain  and  industry,  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  and  said,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  gracious  words  would  have  been 
used  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  that  nation. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  the  emigration  was  but  the  natural 
result  of  Ireland's  inability  to  give  employment  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  her  agricultural  labourers  at  an  adequate  remuneration. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  an  immense  misfor- 
tune that  that  emigration  should  continue,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged it  was  a  sad  thing  to  find  men  induced  to  leave  their 
country  upon  false  pretences,  and  upon  reaching  America,  obliged 
to  enlist  m  the  Federal  army.     He  believed  that  the  condition 
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of  the  agricultural  luliourorH  of  Ireland  was  ever}'^  j'cmr  im- 
proving, and  that  then*  was  u  ;;n'ut  and  conKtant  incrcaae  ^f 
Hocial  and  donic.'^tic  conifcjrt  to  Im>  found  in  their  hoinc8.  The 
]K)tuto  crop  was  better  tlian  it  had  \hh'\\  sinn*  the  famine,  and  th<; 
turf  liad  been  all  well  pot  in.  No  <hiubl  the  proMHctn  of  the  Ih!-.' 
harvest  liad  n(»t  Imh'ii  fully  n-alixed,  but,  on  the  whole,  he ccmsidenil 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  better  now  than  it  lia<l  bci^ii  lor  the 
last  three  or  four  yeiirs. 

ilr.  O'llagan  (the  Attorney-rM-ncral  for  Ireland)  Wudicatod 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  siiid,  that  there  was  at  this  niomeDt 
no  country  in  the  world  wliich  was  so  free  fn)m  crimo  as  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  local  and  exceptional  instances  of  agrarian 
outrages. 

)Ir.  Bentinck  traced  the  Irish  exodus  to  tlie  financial  legislation 
which  had  been  complete^l  in  1840.  He  regrett<»d  the  silence 
observed  by  the  Queen's  S[)eei'h  with  repaid  to  our  relations  with 
the  Federal  States  of  America.  Tlie  (jovernment  ought  to  haw 
informed  Parliament  whether  or  not  it  was  their  intention  to 
allow  the  continuance  of  the  pap<T  bl(K'kade,  or  to  take  steps  to 
render  that  absurd  farce  altogether  nugatory,  and  what  course 
they  contemplated  respecting  tlie  outrages  committed  upon  our 
flag  by  Federal  cruisers.  He  urged  upon  Ministers  the  necessity 
of  putting  our  militarj*  and  naval  forces  upon  an  efficient  footing 
in  view  of  existing  complications ;  and  said  that  in  the  event  of 
their  determining  upon  war,  they  were  bound  to  tell  the  House  how 
they  proposed  carrying  on  operations,  without  again  sacrificing, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  a  short-sighted  and  cruel 
policy,  the  best  blood  and  the  treasure  of  the  country. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  Session  the  subject  of  Irish  Emigration 
was  revived  by  Mr.  P.  Ilennessy,  who  moved  Resolutions  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Tliat  this  House  observes  with  regret  that  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland  are  rapidly  leaving  the  countiy ; 
and  that  this  ilouse  trusts  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
direct  their  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  devising  aomft 
means  by  which  the  Irish  agricultural  population  may  be  indiusad 
to  devote  their  capital  and  labour  to  reproductive  employment  aft 
home."  He  referred  to  the  great  extent  of  the  emigration  finoBt 
Ireland,  which  was  at  this  moment,  he  said,  greater  than  at  any 
period  during  the  last  ten  years ;  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  HS^, 
population  ;  to  certain  theories  as  to  the  effects  of  this  decline  of 
the  population,  and  to  the  actual  results,  in  land  going  out  of  cal* 
tivation,  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  increase  of  pauperint ; 
and  he  described  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  emigrants^  an4 
their  condition  in  the  places  to  which  they  went.  He  (nu|^ 
gested  that  the  Government  had  the  choice  of  three  couraea  wf 
meeting  the  evil, — namely,  legislative  measures  that  would  reatow^ 
concord  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ;  the  employmeal 
of  public  money  in  public  and  reproductive  works ;  and  lastly,  tllif 
reclamation  of  waste  lands. 
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Sir  R.  Peel,  after  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  appre- 
ciating the  causes  of  the  depressed  condition  of  Ireland,  observed 
that  there  had  been  a  wonderful  revival,  and  proceeded  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Hennessy  upon  the  two  main  points  of  his  motion — namely, 
emigration  and  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population.  With 
regard  to  emigration  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Hennessy *s  statement,  he 
said,  was  not  strictly  correct,  and  he  gave  correct  details  of  its 
extent,  which  had  recently  diminished.  There  was  no  doubt,  he 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  in  Ireland  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  the  redundant 
population  on  their  estates,  and  he  showed  that  emigration  had 
been  regarded  by  Parliamentary  Committees  as  a  relief  of  the 
mass  of  destitution  and  superabundant  labour  by  reducing  the 
number  of  those  who  consumed  more  than  they  produced.  As 
regarded  the  other  point,  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hennessy  that  land  was  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, he  observed  that  though  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  cereals, 
there  had  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation,  especially  in  flax ;  and  with  reference  to  his  sugges- 
tions, he  remarked  that  an  immense  quantity  of  waste  land  had 
been  reclaimed,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  there  remained  more 
than  3,500,000  acres  of  reclairaable  land  in  the  island.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  showed  that  there  had  been  a  remarkable  development  of 
.  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  that  its  capital  had  increased,  that  its  tillage 
had  improved,  that  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  its  industry,  and 
that  all  this  was  owing  to  the  innate  energy  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people. 

Various  opinions  were  expressed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  ensued,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  required  to  give  security  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  that  country.  A  modification  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Maguire 
and  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien.  Lord  Athlumney  considered  that  a 
state  of  security  was  the  great  desideratum  for  the  country,  and 
the  manifestation  towards  the  people  of  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
forbearaftce,  rather  than  an  interference  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  considered  the  present  mania  for  emigration  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  fully  accounted  for  by  the  many  inducements 
which  it  offered — the  large  sums  sent  over  from  America  to  facili- 
tate it,  and  the  little  temptation  offered  to  the  peasantry  to  remain 
at  home.  Mr.  Whiteside  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  other  measures  of  recent  legislation  bad  operated  dis- 
advantageously  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Monsell  regarded  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  population  was  leaving  the  country  as  a  matter  for 
serious  alarm,  and  he  thought  that  measures  were  practicable,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted,  to  meet  the  evil.  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
commended Mr.  Hennessy  not  to  press  the  motion  to  a  division. 
No  doubt,  it  was  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  causes  existed 
which  drove  a  large  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  emigrate  from 
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regard  to  the  interests  of  England,  if  she  had  embarked  in  a  war 
with  Russia,  she  would  have  had  not  only  to  recognize  Poland,  and 
to  fight  for  Poland,  but  to  make  a   Iceland.       She  must   have 
established  not  only  the  ancient  kingdom,  but  also  what  arc  called 
the  western  provinces  of  Russia,  which  were  formerly  a  part  of 
Poland.     To  embark  in  so  vast  an  undertaking,  involvmg  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  of  Russia,  was  a   responsibility  too 
great  for  our  Government  to  assume,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  been  opposed  to  such  a  war.    At 
the  same  time  he  denied  that  we  had  uggravate<l  the  evils  of 
Poland  by  holding  out  false  hopes  of  support.     He  had  himself 
explicitly  declared  in  that  house  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
war  for  Poland.     He  believed  that  the  inclination  of  the  French 
people  also  was  decidedly  adverse  to  such  a  war.     With  respect  to 
the  charge  of  our  having  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  French 
Emperor  for  a  Congress,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  our  answer  had 
been  curt  or  rude  in  its  terms  ;  but  it  was  true  that,  giving  credit 
to  the  Emperor  for  his  good  intentions,  we  had  declined  his  pro- 
posal because  we  could  not  perceive  any  solution  of  the  questions 
which  would  have  been  brought  before  such  a  Congress  except  that 
of  war.     Russia  would  have  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  decision  of 
the  Congress  with  regard  to  Poland,  and  Austria  would  have  done 
the  same  with  respect  to  Venetia.     What,  then,  would  have  been 
the  result  P     Either  war  must  have  been  undertaken  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  Congress,  or  those  decrees  woidd  have  been  null  and 
void.     Entering  then  upon  the  controversy  between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  Earl  Russell  gave  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  present  diflSculties  had  arisen — the  conferenoes 
between  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  which  had  led  to  the  making 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1852,  and  the  adhesion  to  that  treaty 
of  several  Powers,  some  of  which  had  since  attempted  to  evade  ite 
obligations.     He  described  also  the  engagements  entered  into  hv 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  duchir 
and  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  as  to  those  engagements ;  t 
order  made  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  on  the  Ist  of  October  i 
Federal  execution,   the  excess  of   power  which  the    Diet    J 
so  assumed  and  the  remonstrances  which  in  consequence  th^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  addressed  to  the  Diet.     The 
lowed  the  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  which  had  given  Of 
to  increased  agitation,  the  question  of  the  right  oi  succei 
the  Throne,  for  which  the  Treaty  of  1862  had  mlly  provided 
now  raised  as  an  additional  subject  of  controversy.     Aust 
Prussia  had  taken  a  course  with  reference  to  this  mattr 
was  neither  intelligible  nor  consistent     They  had  proc 
occupy  Schleswig  as  "  a  material  guarantee"  to  enforce  1 
ment  of  the  engagements  of  1851,  thereby  acknowledgi 
Christian  to  be  Duke  of  Schleswig,  whose  title  the  othe 
members  of  the  Diet,  denied  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
burg.     Austria  and  Prussia  had  then  given  notice  to 
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that,  under  the  penalty  of  war,  she  should  revoke  the  Constitution 
of  November  within  forty-eight  hours.  England  had  advised  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  so  revoked,  and  Russia  had  made  the 
same  recommendation ;  but  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  consti* 
tutional  King,  required  time  to  convoke  the  Eigsraad  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  that  assembly  to  the  step.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  unreasonably  refused  to  allow  the  time  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  give  security  for  the  compliance  of 
Denmark,  it  had  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  protocol, 
recording,  in  the  names  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  the  intention  of  the  Danish  Government  to  make  the 
required  concession.  This  proposition  also  the  German  Powers  had 
rejected.  They  had  excused  themselves  for  their  non-compliance 
on  the  plea  that,  if  after  having  been  prepared  to  enter  Schleswig 
they  had  stopped  in  their  course,  there  would  have  been  such  a 
conmiotion  in  Germany  as  woidd  have  exposed  them  to  the  risk  of 
a  revolution.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  for  Denmark  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  German  dissatisfaction.  Earl  Russell  read  to  the 
house  a  letter  which  our  ambassador  at  Berlin  had  addressed  to  the 
Prussian  Minister,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  requesting  to  know  whether 
his  Government  still  admitted  the  validity  of  the  treaty  obligations 
of  1852,  and  he  read  also  the  vague  and  equivocating  answer  which 
had  been  returned  by  the  Minister  to  the  inquiry.  It  remained, 
he  said,  for  future  events  to  give  a  clue  to  the  construction  of  that 
answer.  He  trusted  that  the  Queen's  Government  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  own  judgment  upon  such  events  as  they 
arose.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  refrained  from  holding  out  any 
hopes  of  material  assistance  to  Denmark.  Our  Government  had 
offered  her  the  best  advice  in  their  power,  but  nothing  more.  The 
Danish  Minister  had  repeatedly  said  to  him,  "  We  expect  no  ma- 
terial assistance  from  England,  but  we  do  expect  sympathy.'*  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  state  of 
European  politics,  pointing  out  some  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  pacific  condition  of  particular  States :  but  expressing  his 
belief  that  there  existed  at  present  in  France,  Russia,  and  in  this 
country  the  strongest  desire  to  maintain  peace.  If  three  such 
Powers  were  resolved  on  that  course,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
serious  war  was  likely  to  occur  in  Europe.  He  fully  accepted  the 
statement  of  Lord  Derby  that  it  was  for  the  Government  to  stand 
upon  a  policy  of  their  own,  not  to  ask  Parliament  to  suggest  one. 
Such  was  tne  duty  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  felt  to  be 
incumbent  upon  them,  and  they  would  use  their  best  exertions  to 
fulfil  it. 

The  only  other  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Earls  Grey  and 
Granville.  The  former  expressed  himself  disapprovingly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  on  the  Danish  question.  He  could  not 
help  fearing,  he  said,  that  they  had  done  too  much  or  too  little.  **  The 
tendency  of  what  they  have  already  done — namely,  the  mission  of 
Lord  Wodehouse,  and  the  pressing  advice  given  to  Denmark,  as  to 
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".!*:  crrorte  she  ought  to  pursue — has,  I  fear,  without  any  particular 
*ir;&^ur(9i  being  «pfr'ificd,  l>oen  to  rrrato  nn  inipn'HMJrin  that  when 
\i.f:  *.:xci'r  came  our  aid  would  not  \)o  wanting  to  JK'iitnark  if  I)oninark 
w-':T<^  is:ta/:k<.-d.  Wc  now  know  thiit  the  attack  haH  lief*n  niado,  and 
:,'.  i-*«?Lstaiice  ha.*?  Ix.**;!!  ^ven  by  us.  Tliin  may  Im»  ri^hf,  but  I  con- 
v^^i  :^i&t  it  app^.-ar^  t<j  nic  tliat  if  we  were  to  withhoM  our  asHiiitanco, 
::  '.'j^rrjt  at  onr-e  to  havf*  Inn-n  made  clear  to  Denmark  from  an  early 
*.\::j:  \'wi.\  *ihi:  mu«t  not  hxjk  for  our  aid,  nor  be  indueiKl  hv  an  ex- 
j^y.'ition  of  it  to  pur>ue  a  courHo  of  |)fjlicy  Hhc?  would  not  otherwise 
:.<&vf-  adopt/rd.  I  also  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  it  Hhould  ulti* 
:r.-'dV']y  appear  that  we  ought  to  protect  Denmark,  we  have,  {lerbaps, 
c.[^yVfvi  the  time  to  go  by  at  which  wc  might  have  interfered  with 
*.'l';  '^n^Atefit  advantage,  and  with  the  greatest  probability  of  a  void- 
i'./  war«  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  these  cases  the  boldest  policy 
..-  h'jmfilimei  the  best,  and,  assuming  that  ultimately  we  should  be 
f>oujid  to  interfere,  I  firmlv  believe  that  in  that  case  it  would  have 
vrf-n  far  better  that  we  shrmld  much  earlier  than  this  have  told  the 
^j':nnzn  Powers  in  plain  language  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  rh'.-ir  jjersLitence  in  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  I  hope  and 
rr-±*i\  that  the  Government  are  not  making  the  fatal  mistake  of 
O'y  iding  on  each  event  without  having,  at  least  in  their  own  minds, 
^jini:  clear  and  definite  line  of  policy,  which  they  may  ultimately 
pirsue.  If  they  intend  ultimately  to  come  forward  in  defence  of 
iJ'rumark,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  riglit  course  for  them  then  to 
have  taken  would  have  been  to  have  called  Parliament  together  at 
an  early  date,  and  to  have  communicated  to  both  Houses  on  the 
j^art  of  the  Crown  the  course  of  events  which  made  it  necessary  to 
take  <iome  step  that  might  ultimately  lead  to  war,  and  to  ask*  for 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  Parliament.  That  might  have  been 
followed  by  sending  a  British  force  to  Schleswig  ;  and,  looking  to 
the  geographical  position  of  Denmark,  the  great  exertions  which 
the  Danes  seem  inclined  to  make  in  their  defence,  and  the  graat 
support  our  naval  power  can  give  in  a  defensive  war  to  a  military 
force,  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  force  as  this  country  ought  to  m 
able  to  send  with  great  expedition  and  ease  to  Schleswig  might 
liave  had  an  important  effect  on  the  contest.  Considering  the  enoF* 
mous  sums  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  during  the  last  ten  years,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  send,  if  it  wen 
necessary  to  make  the  exertion,  such  aid  to  Schleswig  aa  would 
form  a  most  valuable  support  to  the  Danish  force.  I  am  furthor 
convinced  that  if  we  had  taken  such  a  decided  course  aa  thia^ 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  hesitated  before  they  made  aa 
advance  which  would  have  involved  an  attack  by  them  on  the 
British  army.  Considering  the  state  of  Yenice,  and  the  oonditum 
of  the  Austrian  finances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Austria  woqU 
have  thought  twice  before  opposing  an  English  army  in  an  in* 
trenched  position.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  course  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted,  but  I  do  say  that  Parliament  does  not  at 
present  know  what  has  been  done." 
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Lord  Grey  proceeded  to  express  his  regret  at  the  difiSculties  in 
which  this  country  had  been  involved  in  Japan,  China,  and  New 
Zealand. 

Earl  Granville  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  against 
the  animadversions  of  the  last  speaker.  He  denied  that  the 
Ministers  were  bound  to  interfere  in  the  German  and  Danish 
quarrel  merely  because  they  had  a  large  force  at  their  command, 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  this  coimtry.  The  course 
which  the  Government  had  laid  down  was,  he  tnought,  the  just 
and  prudent  line  of  policy — to  hold  out  no  hope  that  they  could 
not  realize — and  to  avoid  any  language  tending  to  encourage  those 
from  whom  the  Government  differed,  in  supposing  that  they  could 
go  on  in  a  course  of  injustice  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  discussion  thus  terminated,  and  the  Address  was  adopted 
without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Address  was  moved  by  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gcischen,  the  recently- 
elected  liaember  for  the  City  of  London.  Both  members  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  Danish  question,  and  expressed  their  adherence 
to  that  policy  of  intervention  upon  which  the  Government  had 
acted.  Mr.  Goschen  entered  also  at  some  length  upon  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  and  while  he  viewed  with  satisfaction  tho 
evidences  of  prosperity  which  it  presented,  he  expressed  his  hope 
at  the  same  time,  that  side  by  side  with  that  prosperity  there 
might  be  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  of  our  large  pauper  population. 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  entered  upon  a  criticism  of  the  policy  and 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  on  which  he  commented  in  his 
usual  caustic  and  sarcastic  style,  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of 
his  supporters.  He  began  by  complaining  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne.  No  notice  was  taken,  he  observed, 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  wise  and  politic, 
he  thought,  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  existence  of  distress  in 
Ireland,  but  the  maimer  in  which  it  had  been  borne.  He  should 
like,  he  said,  to  have  seen  some  reference  to  America  in  the  speech, 
the  omission  of  which  he  considered  strange.  It  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  know  whether  the  principle  of  neutrality  was  still 
recognized,  and  whether,  during  the  Recess,  it  had  been  impartially 
observed  and  strictly  enforced.  Nothing  was  said  about  China,  or 
of  the  diplomatic  action  regarding  Poland,  or  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  for  a  Congress.  There  was  a  still  more 
remarkable  and  a  significant  omission,  which  the  House  could  not 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  Parliament  was  not  congratulated,  as 
usual,  upon  the  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  foreign 
Powers.  Reviewing  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  Russia,  Greece,  and  France,  he  censured  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  French  Emperor  for  a  Con- 
gress had  been  met  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Although  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  affair  of  Sch^swig-Holstein  was  not  noticed  in 
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tlio  consumption  of  treasure  and  of  human  life,  and  rapidly  tend- 
in  p;  to  a  state  of  indebtedness  surpassing  tliat  of  tlic  most  lavish 
iiiul  heavily  taxed  of  ]Miri>])ean  monarchies.  In  the  midst  of 
tliesc  examples  of  embarrassed  and  debt-contracting  states,  the 
financial  circumstances  of  England,  holding  a  surplus  revenue  in 
liand  to  be  applied  to  a  furtlier  alleviation  of  public  burthens,  pre- 
sented a  gratifying  and  instructive  contrast :  instructive  because 
she  had  taken  the  lead  in  tliat  jmlicy,  which,  while  it  appears  to 
sacrifice  revenue,  is  really  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  more  abundant 
increase,  and  is  in  fact  adding  both  to  the  sum  total  of  the  whole 
world's  wealth,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  particular  nation  with 
wliicli  that  policy  had  originated.  Nor  should  another  cause 
be  forgotten,  to  which  this  country  had  of  late  years  been  in- 
debted for  the  happy  equilibrium  of  revenue  with  expenditure, 
— the  preservation  of  external  peace.  Among  all  nations  war 
has  been,  and  is,  the  cause  of  ruinous  expenditure  and  fiscal 
distress.  It  is  by  their  enormous  armaments  that  the  great 
Powers  of  the  Continent  have  been  led  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  their  revenues  and  to  subsist  on  loans.  In  this  country  the 
policy  of  non-interference,  of  abstinence  from  aggressive  wars 
and  ambitious  conquests,  has  of  late  acquired  a  more  confirmed 
hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  experienced  benefits  of  peaceful 
intercourse  and  unimpeded  commerce,  the  increased  correspond- 
ence through  the  new  mechanical  agencies  recently  intro- 
duced with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  and  we  may  add,  the 
improved  moral  tone,  and  higher  feelings  of  humanity  which 
advanced  civilization  has  induced,  have  operated  to  imbue  the 
English  people  with  that  love  of  peace  which,  though  some  would 
represent  it  as  the  mark  of  a  sordid  and  ignoble  spirit,  is  by 
no  means  indicative,  as  we  believe,  of  national  degeneracy.  It 
was  this  year  well  known  to^  the  public  before  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  statement  was  made,  that  the  national  accounts 
would  show  a  verj'  considerable  surplus,  and  much  interest  was  felt 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  balance  would  be  appropriated.  When 
jMr.  Gladstone  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  day 
announced  for  the  IJudget,  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  densely  filled  in 
every  part,  a  great  number  of  Peers,  foreign  Ministers,  and  distin- 
guished strangers  crowding  the  benches  assigned  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commenced  his  speech  by 
noticing,  first,  the  particular  circumstances  which  had  affected  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  observing  that  on  the  whole, 
looking  at  advantages  and  drawbacks,  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  an  average  financial 
year.  He  next  stilted  the  results  of  the  expenditure  of  the  past 
3'ear.  Its  aggregate  amount,  including  an  augmentation  on  account 
of  the  war  in  New  Zealand,  and  other  charges,  was  68,283,000/. ; 
the  actual  expenditure  was  only  67,050,000/.  The  Estimates  for 
the  Army  amounted  to  15,409,000/.;  the  actual  expenditure  was 
only  14,038,000/.     The  Navy  Estimates  were  10,736,000t;  the 
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actual  expenditure  was  10,821,000/.  The  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
were  7,805,000/. ;  the  actual  expenditure  was  7,702,000/.  After 
comparing  the  expenditure  of  last  year  with  that  of  preceding  years, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  results  of  the  revenue  in  the  past  year, 
the  estimated  amount  of  which  was  68,171,000/. ;  the  actual  pro- 
duce had  been  70,208,000/. ;  showing  a  surplus  of  2,037,000/.  He 
then  examined  the  particular  items  of  the  revenue,  and  contrasted 
the  Estimates  with  the  actual  result  in  each.  Comparing  the 
revenue  of  the  past  year  with  the  revenues  of  former  years,  we 
had,  he  observed,  a  pretty  sure  test  of  the  growth  and  strength  of 
our  resources,  the  elasticity  of  which  had  replaced  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  th6  reduction  of  taxation.  Going  back  to  1858-59,  the 
annual  increment  of  revenue  had  been  upwards  of  1,200,000/.  It 
was  a  sure  calculation  that  the  revenue  was  increasing,  from  it« 
inherent  vigour,  at  a  rate  exceeding  a  million  a  year.  He  then 
stated  the  amount  of  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer,  7,352,000/., 
the  extent  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  within  the  year, 
3,366,000/.,  and  the  total  capital  of  the  debt,  amounting  now  to 
791,574,000/.,  the  decrease  of  charge  since  1815  being  6,435,000/. 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  give  a  most  encouraging  picture  of  the 
general  state  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  the  vigour 
of  which,  he  remarked,  notwithstanding  considerable  drawbacks, 
had  been  surprising.  He  stated  the  details  of  this  progress,  the 
movement  in  our  trade,  including  imports  and  exports,  being  shown 
by  the  following  figures : — The  aggregate  amount  in  1861  was 
377,000,000/. ;  in  1862,  391,000,000/. ;  and  in  1863,  444,000,000/. 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the  social  and  moral 
significance  of  these  enormous  figures.  **  That  astonishing  sum  I 
will  only  illustrate  by  these  two  statements :  in  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  about  three  times  the  trade  of  the  country  as  it 
stood  at  a  period  comparatively  recent — namely,  in  the  year  1842, 
when  Parliament  first  began  deliberately  and  advisedly  to  set  itself 
to  the  task  of  reforming  our  commercial  legislation ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  sum  may  be  taken  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible 1,500,000/.  sterling  for  every  working  day  in  the  year— a 
magnitude  of  industry  and  of  operations  connected  with  industry 
so  vast  that  if  it  did  not  stand  upon  incontrovertible  figures,  it 
hardly  could  receive  belief.  But,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  are 
these  figures  remarkable  when  we  consider  them  as  the  produce  of 
the  energy  of  Englishmen  and  of  the  strength  of  the  country, 
which  is  dear  to  all  our  hearts  ;  they  mean  much  more  than  this — 
though  that,  too,  of  itself,  were  much— they  mean  that  England  is 
becoming  more  and  more  deeply  pledged  from  year  to  year  to  be 
the  champion  of  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world  ;  and  to 
take  part,  with  no  view  to  narrow  or  selfish  interests,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  the  great  object  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  at 
large,  in  every  question  that  may  arise  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Now,  I  stated  that  it  was  since  1842 — since  the 
commencement  of  the  great   work  of  Parliament  with  respect 
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to  comiaeroul  legislatioii,  that  these  great  reaults  bare  taken 
place.  I  dtai't  orertook  the  fact  that  other  elements  have  heen 
at  work— elements  of  immense  power  and  of  immense  advan- 
tage ;  and  there  are  aome  who  think  that  the  some  e%cts  would 
have  been  produced,  even  if  yonr  commercial  legislation  had 
remained  Buutantially  as  it  was.  I  hear  a  solitarjr  cheer  from  an 
hon.  member  opposite.  Well,  air,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
and  public  interest — a  matter  of  interest,  let  me  add,  to  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we  should  satisfy  oureelvee  in 
some  degree,  and  by  approximate  evidence,  of  the  truth  on  this 
question.  I  don't  at  all  deny  that  other  countries  which  have  made 
cuanges  comparatively  slight  in  their  commercial  laws  have  like- 
wise made  great  progress  in  trade  and  industry.  I  don^t  undervalue 
the  great  advantage  of  the  vast  powers  of  locomotion  which  have 
been  set  a-going,  and  of  many  other  causes  which  have  co-operated 
to  produce  the  astonishing  development  of  modem  indost^ ;  bat 
then  I  find  that  if  I  select  several  years  in  which  Parliament  has 
with  firm  and  unsparing  hand  sddresaed  itself  to  the  business 
of  liberating  commerce,  these  operations  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  striking  augmentations  in  the  trade  and  indust^  of 
the  country.  Whatever  has  been  due  to  improvements  in  tooo- 
motion,  the  t^graph,  and  the  progress  of  machinery  has  been  on 
the  whole  equable  from  year  to  year.  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  good  and  bad  harvests ;  but  still,  if  I  find  this  feature 
meeting  me  on  the  examination  of  the  case — that  the  legislation  of 
Parliament  is  immediately  followed  by  striking  and  i^re&t  results — 
I  think  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  not  been  tiediiig  out-seivos 
with  an  empty  dream  when  we  laboured  to  give  freedom  to  the 
energy,  capital,  and  skill  of  Englishmen.  I  will  only  instance 
three  years  in  which  changes  of  that  kind  have  taken  place.  In 
1853  important  changes  of  that  description  were  made.  The  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  in  1852  had  been  78,070,000/.  Now, 
recollect  that  1852  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity — a  year  of  an 
excellent  harvest  and  the  cheapest  capital  ever  known  in  this 
country.  1853  was  a  year  of  a  bad  harvest,  l>iit  it  was  a  year  of 
legislation  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  trade;  and  wliile  the  exports  of 
1852  were  78,076,000i,  the  British  exports  of  1803  wore  98,933,000^. 
In  1860  we  had  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  exports  of  1859 
werc^  155,692,000/.  Here  I  inolnde  exports  of  t'orcigit  and  colonial 
produce ;  I  could  not  include  them  in  1853,  boDause  at  that  date 
there  was  no  official  standard  of  valuation  for  them.  In  1 859,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Britiah  exports  of  all  kinds  were  155,692,000/.  1869 
was  a  prosperous  year,  and  a  year  t£  a  rioh  and  abundant  harvest. 
1860  was  s  year  of  the  worst  harvest  known  for  half  a  century, 
and  our  exports  increased  from  156,692,000/.  to  164,521,000/.  In 
1863,  again,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  grant  considcr- 
ablo  measures  of  relief,  and  the  exports  which  in  186'2  were 
166,168,000/.  rose  in  1863  to  196,974,000£  r-'  — se,  I  don't 
desire  to  lay  down  any  sadh  role  or  dogma  that  thow 
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figures,  and  no  others,  represent  the  precise  influence  of  your  legis- 
lation. What  they  show  is  this,  that  there  has  been  an  essential 
and  vital  connexion  between  the  growth  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  legislative  processes  pursued  within  those  years." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next  reviewed  the  effects  of  recent 
fiscal  legislation  upon  particular  articles,  including  paper,  spi- 
rits, wine,  tobacco,  and  tea,  and  the  results  of  the  treaty  with 
France.  Proceeding  then  to  consider  the  financial  prospects  for 
1864-65,  he  estimated  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure  at 
66,890,000/.,  and  that  of  the  revenue  at  69,460,000/.,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  2,570,000/.  In  considering  the  disposal  of  this  surplus 
he  enumerated  a  variety  of  minor  changes  and  modifications  he 
proposed  to  make  in  the  duty  upon  corn  and  grain,  the  tax  upon 
licences  to  tea-dealers  and  hawkers,  and  various  stamp  duties, 
which  would  cause  a  total  loss  of  revenue  of  10,000/.,  reducing  the 
surplus  to  2,560,000/.  In  considering  the  claims  made  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  surplus  in  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  strongest, 
he  thought,  was  preferred  on  behalf  of  sugar,  an  article  which  was 
next  in  importance,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  corn,  and  the 
Government  proposed  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  those 
duties.  The  question  whether  there  should  be  a  uniform  or  a  clas- 
sified duty  was  a  very  difficult  one.  At  present  we  had  a  classified 
scale  of  duties,  approved  by  many,  and  a  scandal  and  offence  to 
others.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  classified  duty  was  con- 
demned by  experience;  it  was  not  condemned  by  authority.  A 
committee  of  that  House  had  reported  in  favour  of  a  system  of  clas- 
sified duties.  The  intricacy  of  the  question  had  become  enormous. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  system  of  classified  duties  was  stigmatized  as 
"  protection ; "  on  the  other,  a  uniform  duty  had  been  branded  with 
that  name.  Yarious  plans  had  been  suggested  as  substitutes  for 
the  existing  system,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  examined,  pointing  out 
the  objections  to  which  they  were  severally  open,  observing  that 
the  form  of  the  duty  should  be  that  which  least  interfered  with  the 
natural  course  of  trade,  and  did  not  offer  a  premium  for  doing 
something  which  would  not  be  done  if  there  were  no  duty  at  all. 
The  present  duties  consisted  of  four  classes,  and  the  Government 
proposed  to  adhere  to  the  dividing  points  as  now  established,  re- 
ducing the  rates  of  duty  to  12s.  10c/.,  Us.  8(/.,  10s.  6c/.,  and  9s.  4r/., 
with  a  new  class  for  inferior  sugars,  chargeable  with  85.  2d,  The 
loss  of  revenue  from  these  reductions,  taking  credit  for  increased 
consumption,  he  took  at  1,330,000/.,  which  would  bring  down  the 
surplus  to  1,240,000/.  Mr.  Gladstone  next  entered  upon  the 
question  of  the  Malt  Tax,  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  which  had 
been  recently  taken  up  by  some  members  of  the  Conservative  party 
as  a  subject  of  agitation  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  had  been 
made  a  rallying  cry  at  some  recent  elections.  With  reference 
to  this  duty  he  did  not  believe  that  the  loss  by  its  reduction  would, 
as  some  contended,  be  repaired  by  increased  consumption,  which 
had  not  followed  the  taking  off  the  Beer  Duty,  which  was  practically 
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a  rofluciion  of  the  Malt  Tax.  When  comparative  claims  wore 
looked  to,  comparative  grievances  should  be  regarded;  and  he  in- 
sist<Hl  tliat  the  grower  of  barley  had  no  ground  of  complaint. 
1  Parliament  was,  moreover,  bound  to  see  how  the  reduction  of  the 
Malt  Duty  would  bear  upon  the  interests  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  well  as  England,  and  he  showed  that  the  giving  up  of  the  Malt 
Duty  would  be  a  boon  almost  exclusively  to  England.  He  recom- 
mended this  fact  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Morritt.  The  Govem- 
mcmt,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thev  would  betray 
their  duty  to  the  coimtry  if  they  applied  any  part  of  the  surplus  to 
the  reduction  oif  the  ilalt  Tax. 

Jjastly,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
jnost  important  of  the  existing  elements  of  our  financial  system, 
the  Income  Tax.  He  said  it  was  beyond  dispute  that  the  country 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the 
Income  Tax.  The  country  ought  to  consider,  and  Parliament 
ought  to  decide  what  course  it  will  take.  Will  it  maintain  the 
Income  Tax  at  its  pre^jcnt  level?  will  it  abolish  it  altogether?  or 
will  it  reduce  it  in  amount  ?  Will  it  regard  the  Income  Tax  as 
an  instrument  of  ordinary  finance  ;  or  will  it  decline  to  employ  it 
in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  absence  of  great  national  emergencies, 
excerpt  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  further  reforms  in  general 
financial  policy?  These  questions  had  never  been  definitely 
decided  by  Parliament.  In  1842  the  tax  was  proposed  with  a  view 
to  commercial  reforms.  In  1845  it  was  renewed  with  a  view  to 
further  commercial  reforms.  In  1848  it  was  renewed,  on  the 
])roposition  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  now  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  a  time  of  considerable  public  apprehension,  though  not 
perhaps  of  danger,  after  he  had  consented  to  make  reductions  from 
the  amount  which  he  originally  proposed.  In  1851  Parliament 
refused  to  renew  it  except  on  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  In  1853  it  was  renewed  for  the  longest  period  that 
Parliament  had  ever  granted  the  tax,  upon  a  statement  of  figures, 
and  upon  calculations  which  at  the  time  appeared  to  afibrd 
a  reasonable  promise  of  its  extinction.  In  1860  it  was  re- 
newed, and  even  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  in  connexion  with  its  establishments  for 
defence,  but  likewise  with  a  view  of  carrying  greatly  fiirther 
tlie  work  of  commercial  reform.  Since  1860  Parliament  had  taken 
no  definite  resolution  on  any  question  of  policy  connected  with 
the  Income  Tax ;  but  it  was  well  contented  on  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  rate  to  the  amount  at  which  it  was 
originally  imposed — namely,  to  7d.  in  the  poimd.  ''That being  bo, 
we  find  ourselves,  in  fact,  at  the  point  at  which  we  stood  in  1842 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  These,  however,  are  questions  on 
which  Parliament  ought  to  have  an  opinion.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  they  should  be  disposed  of  in  an  indirect  manner,  or  that  the 
Income  ^Pax  should  be  continually  dealt  with  simply  by  renewals 
from    twelvemonth   to   tweh'emonth,   founded  on,  and  perhaps 
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8a£Biciently  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  but  having 
no  reference  to  policy,  and  announcing  to  the  country  no  clear, 
distinct,  and  decided  views  on  the  part  of  Parliament  with  respect 
to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  this  great  instrument  of  taxa- 
tion. There  are  many  arguments,  no  doubt,  tending  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Income  Tax  as  a 
source  of  ordinary  revenue.  Its  efi*ects  are  enormous,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  tax  by  which  in  the  same  degree  as  by  the 
Income  Tax  you  get  at  the  vast  reserved  incomes  of  the  country. 
You  get  at  them,  it  is  true,  unequally  and  roughly,  for  you  refer 
it  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  pretty  nearly  to  the  conscience  of 
each  tax-payer  to  decide  what  his  standard  of  payment  shall  be ; 
but  still  you  get  at  them,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  any 
other  engine  of  taxation  that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  band,  the 
House  is  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Income  Tax  operates  on 
the  lower  class  of  incomes,  though  its  effect  in  that  way  was  very 
much  mitigated  by  the  measure  adopted  last  year ;  and,  no  doubt, 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Income 
Tax,  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  operation  of  a 
measure  which  relieves  the  impost  of  much  of  the  hardship  with 
which  it  pressed  on  the  lower  classes  of  incomes.  Nevertheless,  it 
still  bears  severely  on  what  may  be  called  the  non-elastic  incomes 
of  the  country,  and  occasions  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  when  the  new  assessments  are  made.  The  inquisition 
into  private  affairs  is  a  serious  matter;  and  the  use  of  a  war- tax 
in  time  of  peace,  by  which  a  portion  of  our  last  reserve  is  expended, 
is  a  subject  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  House.  To  the  opinion 
of  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  Income  Tax  which  is  main- 
tained by  some,  I  do  not  accede ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that 
opinion  is  widely  spread  among  many  large  classes ;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  any  scheme  of 
taxation.  As  to  fraud,  it  is  needless  to  enter  on  that  topic ;  it  is  a 
sad  and  difficult  subject,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  extent  to  which 
encouragement  is  given  to  fraud  through  the  imposition  of  the 
Income  Tax  is  very  formidable.'*    ' 

Another  point  of  view  in  which  the  Income  Tax  shoidd  bo 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  financiers,  was  in  regrftd  to  its  tendency 
to  encourage  a  too  liberal  expenditure.  The  duty  of  economy  was 
nevertheless  obligatory  on  Parliament,  though  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  in  a  highly  prosperous  state,  and  the  condition  of  the 
public  finances  flourishing.  There  was  a  great  mass  of  pauperism 
dependent  upon  public  support,  and  large  numbers  of  poor  in  our 
populous  towns  were  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation.  It  was  still, 
therefore,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  that  principle 
of  careful  retrenchment  to  which  it  had  been  pledged  by  a  Resolu- 
tion moved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  carried  in  that  House  two 
years  ago,  Mr,  Gladstone,  however,  did  not  then  ask  the  House 
to  remodel  or  to  abolish  the  Income  Tax,  but  to  address  itself  to  the 
redaction  of  that  tax ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  to  take  a  penny 
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ill  the  pound  off  the  Income  Tax.  The  ultimate  loss  by  this  redue- 
lion  would  be  1,200,000/.,  and  the  immediate  loss  would  be  800,000/. 
This  would  leave  a  surplus  of  430,000/.  Adverting  to  the  duty  on 
iiro  insurances,  he  said  that  the  Government  did  not  think  that  any 
lar^(j  reduction  of  that  duty  should  interfere  with  the  other  reduc- 
tions in  taxation  lie  had  proposed.  The  duty  on  fire  insurances 
was  1,700,000/.,  two-thirds  of  which  was  levied  on  property,  and 
the  remainder  on  industry  or  stock  in  trade  :  and  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  from  3«.  to  1«.  6r/.  so  far  as  stock  in  trade  was 
concerned.  With  a  view  to  test  the  principle  of  recovery  of  the 
rovonue  after  reduction  of  duty,  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
asserted,  the  reduction  would  take  place  from  1st  July.  The 
iinancdal  result  of  this  would  be  a  gross  loss  of  283,000/.  The 
result  of  the  proposed  reductions  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a  loss  of 
revenue,  which  would  amount  to  2,332,000/. ;  while  the  relief  from 
taxation  would  reach  to  above  3,000,000/.  The  surplus  would 
remain  only  at  238,000/.  The  right,  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
saying:  "The  plans  wo  have  proposed  cannot  be  compared  in 
point  of  magnitude  with  the  remissions  and  changes  of  some 
former  years,  but  they  are,  as  we  think,  a  contribution  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  which  Parliament  has 
taken  in  hand.  Taking  the  proposals  of  a  particular  year,  they 
may  be  likened  to  a  stone  that  is  cast  by  a  passing  traveller  upon 
a  h(?ap.  Each  separate  contribution  is  small,  but  the  general 
result  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  heap  is  raised  sufficient  to 
commemorate  some  signal  action  or  some  great  man.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  we  submit  to  Parliament  these  propositions.  We  believe 
them  to  be  good,  and  we  trust  they  will  meet  with  your  acceptance, 
and  be  taken  as  a  pledge  on  our  part,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ijegislature  in  carrying  further  forward  those  purposes,  the  partial 
accomplishment  of  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  the 
strength  and  security  of  England,  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  for  the  honour  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  for 
the  hopes  which  we  entertain  for  the  future."  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved  the  usual  formal  resolution. 

His  financial  statement  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
Public  expectation  had,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  the 
propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  known 
there  was  a  surplus,  and  the  appropriation  of  it  bv  a  redaction  of 
the  Income  Tax  was  looked  upon  as  highly  probable.  It  was  sur- 
mised also  that  the  Fire  Insurance  Duty  would  undergo  either  a 
partial  or  total  repeal.  It  was  further  expected  that  the  Sunr 
Duties  would  be  altered,  but  as  to  the  particular  form  in  wbibh 
they  were  to  be  remodelled,  the  secret  of  the  Government  was  well 
kept.  This  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Budget  which  incurred 
any  serious  criticism.  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
Cit}"^  of  London,  expressed  on  this  occasion  his  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  this  part  of  the  financial 
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propositions.  Mr.  Horritt  declared  his  resolution  still  to  proceed 
with  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Halt  Duties,  and  Mr. 
Henley  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's argument  founded  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Duty.  He 
believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  that  article.  Mr.  Whiteside 
expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone  persevered  in  his  injudicious 
policy  of  increasing  the  Irish  Spirit  Duties.  He  considered  that 
the  consequences  of  that  measure  had  been  very  disastrous.  The 
revenue  from  this  duty  had  fallen  much  short  of  the  anticipations 
of  the  Minister — illicit  distillation  was  never  more  rife  in  Ireland 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  adulteration  of  spirits  was  carried 
to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  It  might  be  said  that  the  only  effect  of  the  increase  of 
duty  had  been  to  destroy  the  health  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Mr.  Maguire  seconded  these  arguments.  After  some  further 
discussion  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Government  were 
adopted  without  division. 

The  favourable  reception  which  the  Budget  met  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  fully  sustained  in  other  quarters,  and 
the  financial  measures  received  a  very  general  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Indeed,  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy,  though  it  had  been  for  a  time  severely  impugned,  was  now 
very  widely  acknowledged,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Government 
of  Lord  Palmerston  owed  much  of  the  favour  which  it  enjoyed  in 
the  coimtry  to  this  branch  of  its  policy.  So  far  as  relat^  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Income  Tax,  the  satisfaction  was  universal,  and 
this  portion  of  the  financial  scheme  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment almost  without  discussion.  Upon  the  question  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Duty  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity.  Many  thought 
that  the  better  course  would  have  been  not  to  deal  with  this  impost 
by  a  half-measure,  but  to  reduce  it  boldly  at  once,  and  trust  to  the 
recuperative  effects  of  a  lowered  tax  upon  the  revenue.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sheridan,  who  had  in  a  former  Session  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  Resolution  condeninatory  of  the  existing  duty,  now 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House  to  an 
amendment  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposition,  by 
which,  instead  of  a  reduction  of  Is.  6c/.  per  cent,  upon  stock  in 
trade,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  duty  generally  to  la.  per  cent, 
upon  all  descriptions  of  property  insured.  On  moving  this  amend- 
ment in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into  a  variety  of  calculations,  to  show  that 
his  proposal  of  a  uniform  reduction  would  not  affect  the  surplus 
required  by  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  his  Budget.  To  this  motion  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  offered  an  earnest  opposition.  He 
contended  that  the  proposed  plan  would  be  totally  useless  for  any 
efficacious  redaction  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Duty.  It  would  infringe 
the  principle  approved  of  by  the  House  in  apportioning  the  receipts 
and  ei^enditim  of  the  country,  and  would  sweep  away  the  surplus 
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nltogether.  As  to  his  own  proposal,  he  said  there  would-be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  rating  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Disraeli  approyed  of 
the  principle  of  the  amendment,  and  should  vote  for  it,  hut  should 
prefer  in  the  event  of  its  being  adopted,  to  leave  out  the  sum  of 
Is.,  thereby  only  pledging  the  House  to  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
reduction  of  duty.  After  some  discussioa  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion 
was  rejected  by  170  to  117,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
proposition  was  adopted. 

Although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had,  in  his  financial 
statement,  expressed  himBclf  in  a  very  decided  manner,  as  opposed 
to  any  proposition  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  Mak  Duty, 
on  behalf  of  which  measure  there  had  been  of  late  symptoms  of 
an  incipient  agitation  in  certain  districts,  the  advocates  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  deterred 
from  bringing  the  question  before  Parliament,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  the  Session  the  policy  of  tajdng  so  highly  this 
essential  ingredient  in  the  national  beverage  was  brought  under 
discussion.  Upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  consideratioQ 
of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  Sugar  Duties  being  moved, 
Colonel  Barttelot  interposed  an  amendment "  that  the  consideration 
of  these  duties  be  postponed  until  the  House  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  expediency  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  malt."  He  stated  that  the  object  of  his  motion  was  to  induce 
the  House  to  apply  the  part  of  the  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  to  a  deoreasi^  of  the  duty  on 
malt  instead.  He  contended  that  this  was  one  of  those  taxes  the 
diminution  of  which  was  calculated  to  be  beneficial,  not  merely  to 
a  particular  class,  hut  to  the  whole  communi^,  by  causing  the 
production  and  circulation  of  cheap  and  wholesome  beer.  Tho 
only  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  dnfr^  was  that  it  was 
available  for  the  purposes  of  revenue ;  nothing  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  its  justice  or  general  expediency. 

Mr.  Cobbett  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  he  waa  opposed 
to  the  Malt  Tax  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  question  of  hardship 
on  the  labouring  classes,  inasmuch  aa  it  operalcd  to  double  the 
price  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  them.  As  regarded  tbo 
general  community,  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  thttm  to  have 
the  duty  taken  off  malt  than  to  have  a  reduction  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  of  the  Inoome  Tax.  He  sopported  the  motion  as  u  atop 
towards  the  total  aholition  of  the  Malt  Duty. 

Lord  B.  Montagu  opposed  the  motion,  and  ftiiid  the  Iklalt  Tax 
produced  about  6,000,000i^  a  year,  whilst  the  wliulu  value  of  hocr 
consumed  in  England  and  Wales  was  60,000,000/.,  so  that  the  tax 
amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  and  no  one  vxpcciod  that  tho 
benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  go  to  iho  uonsumer,  and 
even  if  it  did,  that  benefit  would  not  amount  tci  uiio  i'urthiue  per 
pot.    It  was  said,  "Let  na  consider  the  labon:  ;  him  bare 

good  beer  to  drink."    By  all  means  let  iheoL  c  tho  cueo  of 
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the  labourer,  but  let  them  not  at  the  same  time  forget  the  labourer's 
wife  and  children.  The  labouring  man  liked  his  pot  of  beer,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  good  for  him,  but  his  wife  and  children  liked  their 
tea  and  sugar  as  well ;  and  the  appeal  ad  misericordiam  ought  to 
include  them  also.  Then  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  said — 
Repeal  the  Malt  Tax,  and  the  labouring  man  will  brew  his  own 
beer,  and  drink  it  at  hom6.  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  Would  there 
not  be  the  same  advantages  as  before  in  favour  of  the  large  maltster 
or  of  the  large  brewer  ?  Where  were  the  capital  and  the  machinery 
to  come  from  ?  Would  the  labourer  drink  it  at  home  ?  Hon.  mem- 
bers could  not  suppose  that  beer  was  the  only  inducement  to  the 
labourer  to  go  out.  He  liked  company  as  much  as  those  who  met 
in  gilded  saloons.  He  liked  to  talk  his  politics,  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  enjoy  a  good  fire — perhaps  to  be  away  from  a  scolding  wife  at 
home.  He  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  all 
repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  if  he  could  clearly  see  his  way  to  it ;  but 
here  an  agitation  had  been  got  up  by  persons  who  made  the  matter 
as  much  their  business  as  those  who  attempted  to  cure  people  by 
quack  medicines,  and  all  the  petitions  were  nearly  in  the  same 
words. 

Mr.  Cobden  suggested  that  the  mode  in  which  the  question  was 
raised,  namely,  by  placing  the  Malt  Tax  and  the  Sugar  Duties  in 
antagonism,  precluded  many  hon.  members,  himself  among  the 
number,  from  coming  to  a  decision  upon  its  merits.  Looking  at 
the  matter  simply  as  one  that  affected  the  consumer,  he  owned  that 
he  should  prefer  abolishing  the  Sugar  Duties,  for  after  the  tax  on 
bread  there  was  no  tax  on  which  there  might  be  so  much  said  to 
justify  total  repeal  as  that  on  Sugar.  As  an  advocate  of  free  trade, 
however,  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  if  the  operation  of  the  Malt 
Duty  was  such  as  to  impede  the  processes  of  scientific  husbandry, 
and  interfere  with  the  desirable  rotation  of  crops,  then  it  was 
a  question  that  appealed  to  the  House  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  Upon  this  point  he  had  made 
inquiries  among  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  tax  really  acted  as  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  pre- 
vented the  farmer  from  using  malt  for  feeding  his  stock  at  particular 
seasons.  He  took  this  evidence  as  conclusive,  and  thought  that 
the  farmer  stood  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  barley  from 
which  malt^was  made,  as  he  had  done  in  reference  to  hops  before 
the  Hop  Duty  was  removed.  He  asked  for  free  trade  in  malt,  then, 
as  a  complement  to  the  free-trade  policy  which  had  been  in  force 
for  the  last  few  years.  As  a  consumer's  question  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community,  to  whom  it  would  be  the  means 
of  affording  much  solace  and  contentment.  Even  if  the  tax  were 
abolished,  it  would  not  entail  the  loss  of  the  entire  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  that  source,  for  there  would  be  an  immediate 
and  vast  increase  of  income  from  other  taxes.  But  in  order  to 
succeed  in  this  object  they  must  also  turn  their  attention  to  a  policy 
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of  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  a  reduction  of  our 
c^stablishments,  in  reference  to  which  the  present  Houiae  of  Commons 
hud  of  lute  years  been  running  riot  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
justly  earned  for  itself  tlie  title  of  the  prodigal  Parliament. 
L'n{l<.T  all  the  circumstances  he  recommended  Colonel  Barttelot  to 
witlulraw  his  motion  ;  for,  although  favourable  to  its  object,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  vote  against  it,  seeing  that  it  put  the  Malt 
Tax  in  c)pposition  to  the  Sugar  Duties. 

Mr.  hasH  said  he  believed  that  not  only  that  House,  but  also  the 
country  had  adopted  the  Budget ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
<;x])('(;Ujd  to  bo  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
All  tli(i  organs  of  public  opinion  had  advocated  both  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Income  Tax  and  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  the  public 
niuHt.  look  forward  to  the  next  financial  success  as  the  proper  time 
to  niduco  the  duty  on  malt.  It  was  said  that  the  working  classes 
niif^lit  b(5  able  to  brow  their  own  beer.  He  had  seen  it  recom- 
nicndod,  for  instance,  that  they  should  brew  in  tea  kettles,  as 
jxiopK;  wore  said  to  do  in  America.  But  the  man  who  brewed  two 
buslu^ls  of  nuilt  could  not  do  it  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  price  of 
t  1j(^  man  who  could  brew  fifty  bushels  ;  and  the  man  who  brewed 
fifty  bushels  could  not  come  within  10  per  cent,  of  those  who  could 
brow  500  bushels  at  once.  The  workmg  classes  could  not  be  ex- 
j)(»cted,  tliereforc,  profitably  to  make  their  own  beer,  especially 
wlun'o  they  had  no  pig  to  feed  on  their  grains,  or  where  they  did 
not  bake  their  own  bread,  so  as  to  consume  their  yeast.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  ho  could  not  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bcntinck  remarked  upon  Mr.  Cobden's  appearance  that 
night  in  the  novel  character  of  a  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  treated  the  hon.  member's  motive  for  doing  so  as  liable  to 
some  suspicion,  declaring  his  belief  that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
(jountry  was  prepared  to  follow  his  advice  by  sacrificing  the 
national  honour  to  his  notions  of  economy.  He  also  censured  the 
recent  commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  observed  that 
the  only  way  of  placing  the  finances  upon  a  sound  footing  was  to 
reimpose  the  Paper  Duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  protested  against  all  idea  of 
re-enacting  the  duty  on  paper,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy  of  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  press,  and  the  benefit  it  had 
conferred  upon  the  community.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gibson  that 
at  this  moment  the  surplus  would  not  enable  the  house  to  reduoethe 
Malt  Tax  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  whilst  if  it  were  reduced 
bv  one  quarter  it  would  cost  not  less  than  1,800,000/.  In  his  opinion, 
if  the  subject  were  approached  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  approached 
in  so  petty  and  inadequate  a  manner,  or  without  consideTing  the 
relation  of  the  tax  to  our  whole  system  of  taxation  on  the  oiher 
beverages  of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  d^ 
fended  the  several  propositions  contained  in  the  Budget^  and 
said,  ''  I  believe  that  if  I  had  announced  that  the  GoYemmant 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  pass  by  the  claim  of  the  Bngpr 
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Duty  for  reduction,  and  had  proposed  a  reduction  of  one- fifth 
of  the  duty  on  malt,  the  great  bulk  of  the  hou.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, including  the  front  bench,  would  have  been  amongst  the 
first  to  raise  an  outcry  against  us  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  the 
hardihood — I  will  not  call  it  courage — which  could  have  induced 
the  Government  to  propose  such  a  plan  would  have  ended,  not 
only  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  plan,  but  in  the  total  disappearance 
-—evaporation — of  those  who  proposed  it. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  nearly  all  persons  were  aware  of  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  felt  that  as  Parliament 
had  reduced  the  price  of  wine  and  brandy  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  whether  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  reduce  the  pressure  which  the  price  of  beer  exercised 
upon  the  limited  resources  and  comfort  of  the  working  classes. 
But  he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  deal  with  this  question  in  any  other  than  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive manner ;  and  he  thought  that,  with  a  small  surplus  avail- 
able, there  was  no  chance  of  so  dealing  with  it  in  the  present 
instance.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  Government  that, 
even  if  they  proceeded  to  remit  one-fourth  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
they  would  not  only  have  to  lay  their  hands  upon  that  portion  of 
the  surplus,  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Sugar  Duties,  but  also  upon  that  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
remission  of  the  Income  Tax.  Whatever  their  opinions  might  be 
on  the  Malt  Tax,  he  deemed  it  most  unwise  and  inexpedient  to 
bring  the  question  of  remitting  the  Malt  Duty  into  antagonism 
with  a  proposal  for  reducing  the  Sugar  Duties.  Moreover,  it  was 
'the  first  obligation  of  the  house  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  by  repealing  the  war  duty  on  sugar  to 
which  it  was  pledged.  Having  performed  that  engagement,  if 
hereafter  they  found  their  resources  ample  enough,  then  let  them 
consider  the  claim  of  the  Malt  Tax — the  last  of  the  Excise  duties — 
in  connexion  with  any  proposal  to  reduce  indirect  taxation,  for 
malt  was  an  article  that  could  not  be  passed  by  with  indifference. 

Mr.  Morritt  suggested  that  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  would  be  to  make  a  remission  of  one  penny  on  the  Income 
Tax,  and  apply  the  remainder  to  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  Duty. 

On  a  division  the  House  negatived  the  motion  by  247  votes 
against  99. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year  having  then  been  made,  Mr.  Morritt  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  House  of  Commons  a  pledge  that  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Malt  Duties  should  be  considered  at  an  early  oppor- 
tnnity,  by  moving  a  Besolution  ; — "  That  in  case  of  any  modification 
of  the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country,  the  excise  on  malt  requfres 
consideration."  This  proposal  he  rested  on  the  ground  of  simple 
justice ;  for  whereas  at  various  times  of  late  years  important  remis- 
sions of  taxation  had  been  granted  to  other  branches  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  Malt  Duty  had  received  no  benefit  whatever.     With 
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regard  to  that  impost  itself,  it  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the 
furmor's  neck.  lie  complained  that  the  agricultural  interest  ought 
to  have  had  a  sliarc  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  present  year,  and 
he  contended  that  it  was  but  equitable  and  honest  that  in  any  future 
remission  of  taxation  the  question  of  Malt  Duty  should  be  duly 
considered. 

Jiord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  Urquhart  supported  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Neato  argued  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  by 
reason  of  the  immunities  from  taxation  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  burdens  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, were  not  entitled  to  any  priority  of  consideration  on  any 
review  of  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Nowdcgate  said  he  should  Tote  for  the  motion,  because  it 
did  not  propose  any  immediate  measure  of  repeal,  and  because  he 
wished,  when  a  surplus  revenue  next  gave  the  opportunity  for  re-  . 
vising  taxation,  that  the  subject  should  be  considered  not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  Malt  Tax,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  consumer,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  adjustment  of  other  taxes,  whether  the  duty  on  malt  was 
repealed  or  not. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  would  not  ask  the 
House  to  meet  the  proposition  with  a  direct  negative,  but  to  agree 
to  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  of  supply,  the  practical 
effect  of  which  would  be  the  same  aa  if  he  had  moved  the  "  pre- 
vious question."  He  recommended  that  this  course  should  be 
taken,  because  be  thought  it  was  generally  exceptional  and  un- 
wise to  pledge  the  house  by  anticipation  to  future  reductions  o( 
taxation.  The  motion,  considered  in  the  abstract  and  in  its 
terms,  was  not  only  admissible,  but  absolutely  incontrovertible. 
Many  propositions,  however,  which  were  not  only  allowable,  bat 
most  fitting  to  form  the  subject  of  an  expression  of  opinion, 
assumed  a  character  altogether  new  when,  under  peculiar  circnm- 
stances,  they  became  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  were  placed  on  the  journals  of  the  House.  If  the 
motion  were  carried,  and  the  House  proceeded  hereafter  to  fulfil 
the  pledge,  the  least  reduction  that  would  produce  a  sensible  effect 
upon  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  be  one-half.  The  hon. 
member  said  he  would  be  contented  with  one-third,  and  even  to 
accomplish  that  much  two  millions  sterling  would  be  required. 
He  believed  that  to  cut  down  the  Malt  Tax  by  such  fractions, 
whilst  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  revenue  and 
leaving  the  Excise  restraints  where  they  were,  would  not  operate 
to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Morritt's  Resolution  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  166  to 

But  although  the  Government  thus  resisted  the  attempts  to  take 
offer  diminish  the  duties  on  malt  used  in  the  mannfacturc  of  beer, 
thoy  offered  a  concession  to  the  agriculturists  in  the  shape  of  a 
'   1  of  BO  much  of  the  duty  as  had  been  hitherto  levied  upon 
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malt  used  for  the  consumption  of  cattle.  The  gronnds  upon  which 
this  hoon  waa  tendered  to  the  farmers,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  remission  was  to  take  effect,  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  submitting  his  proposition  to  the  House,  on  one  of  the 
earliest  days  in  the  Session.  After  adverting  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  duty  which 
he  proposed  to  give  up  really  operated  as  an  obstacle  to  the  profit- 
able feeding  of  stock,  he  proceeded  to  say :  — "  If  it  bo  the  effect  of 
the  Malt  Duty  to  restrict  and,  indeed,  to  prevent  the  employment 
in  the  feeding  of  cattle  of  a  material  really  useful  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  heavier  charge  or  greater  objection  to 
any  tax  levied  under  the  authority  of  ParUaraent.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  material  be  not  of  great  importance  for  that  particular 
object,  it  is  certainly  much  to  bo  desired  that  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  should  be  satisfied  and  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  right  conclusion.  At  different  periods  experiments  have  been 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Goyemment,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  conclusion  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
result  of  those  experiments,  I  do  not  think  that  perfect  satisfaction 
would  be  given  to  the  persons  interested  if  the  matter  were  allowed 
to  rest  there.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  I  have  found 
thattheauthoritiesof  the  department  of  Inland  Revenuehave  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  in  our  power,  without  any  serious 
risk  to  the  great  revenue  dependent  upon  malt,  and  without  im- 
posing any  onerous  or  vexatious  restrictions,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
issue  in  the  broadest  and  freest  manner  by  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  malt-houses  where  malt  should  be  made  free  of  duty  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  I  anticipate  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  this  plan,  and,  undoubtedly,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
well  pleased  if  it  be  found  that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  hare  recommended  the  employment  of  malt  should  be 
fulfilled,  because  the  effect  of  the  measure  in  that  case  would  be — 
first  of  all,  a  vexatious  restriction  would  be  taken  out  of  the  way 
of  legitimate  trade  ;  and,  secondly,a  very  important  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  materials  and  resources  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
classes  of  British  producers." 

The  Hight  Hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  "  Of  course  we  cannot  permit  that  malt 
shoold  be  made  duty  free  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  same 
premises  as  malt  for  the  purposes  of  brewing.  That  would  be 
attended  with  difficulties  entirely  insurmountable  in  the  levying  of 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  public  revenue.  There- 
fore separate  premises  will  be  required.  The  great  security,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  look,  and  it  is  the  only  important  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Bill,  is  that  the  malt  to  be  used  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle  shall  be  mixed  with  linseed  meal  or  cake  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  weight.  That  restriction  can,  I  think, 
in  no  case  operate  as  a  sensible  burden,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclosion  that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  revenue, 
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inasmuch  as  it  will  eflFectually  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
same  malt  by  the  brewers."  As  the  measure  was  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, it  was  proposed  that  it  should  continue  in  operation  in  the 
first  instance  for  five  years  only. 

Tlie  reception  of  this  measure  by  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  very 
favourable.  There  appeared  to  be  some  question  among  tbem 
wlictlier  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  repudiate  a  concession,  the  eflfect 
of  which  might  bo  to  weaken  their  case  against  the  Malt  Duty  as 
a  whole.  Some  doubted  whether  the  boon  was  not  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  accepting  at  all  under  the  proposed  conditions  ;  others 
tliought  that  the  Bill  would  give  an  opening  for  illicit  distillation 
to  tlie  injury  of  the  revenue.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeared 
to  bo  the  impression  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  accept  the  proposed  Bill  as  an  instalment  of 
that  large  reduction  of  the  Malt  Duty  which  they  desired  to 
effect. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  in  a 
frank  and  distinct  manner.  He  repudiated  the  notion  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  tlie  Malt  Tax,  and  denied  that  that  duty  stood  first  for  reduc- 
tion when  placed  in  competition  with  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tea,  and 
sugar,  on  which  large  duties  were  levied.  He  laid  it  down  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  revenue,  it  would  never  be  desirable  nor 
wise  to  render  spirits,  nor  even  beer,  free  from  taxation. 

Upon  the  Bill  coming  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  gave  occasion  to 
a  debate  of  some  interest,  the  policy  of  the  Malt  Duties  being  brought 
into  discussion  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  taxation.  Earl 
Grey,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate,  expressed  his 
regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had,  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  Malt  Duty  against  those  who  were  agitating  for 
its  total  repeal,  brought  in  the  present  Bill ;  but  he  was  still  more 
surprised  that  any  gentleman  calling  himself  a  friend  to  the  landed 
interest  coxdd  lend  his  support  to  that  agitation,  the  success  of 
whicli,  if  it  should  succeed,  could  not  but  operate  most  injmioudy 
of  that  interest.  He  proceeded  to  analyze  the  effects  and  incidence 
to  the  Malt  Duties.  It  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  they  were 
paid  by  the  farmer  or  the  landed  proprietor;  they  were  paid 
neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  by  the  consumer  of  beer. 
At  this  moment,  according  to  the  relative  prices  of  different  kinds 
of  com,  barley  was  the  most  remunerative  crop  that  a  farmer  could 
grow ;  there  was  a  market  for  any  quantity  the  farmer  ooold 
deliver,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Duties 
would  improve  his  position  in  that  respect ;  on  the  contrarj, 
any  difference  that  resulted  would  probably  consist  in  the  importa* 
tion  of  a  greater  quantity  from  abroad.  But  if  the  duties  were 
repealed  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  a  heavier  charge  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  landed  interest  in  the  shape  of  incressed  Inoome 
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Tax — an  impost  falling  most  unfairly^  land  being  the  only  interest 
which  paid  on  the  gross  income  instead  of  upon  the  net.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  repair  that  injustice  without  giving  room 
for  evasion  and  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  law,  but  practically 
the  proprietor  of  land  contributed  more  largely  to  the  Income  Tax 
than  the  owner  of  any  other  income  of  equal  amount.  Of  all  the 
indirect  taxes  there  was  probably  none  so  unobjectionable  as  the 
Malt  Tax,  for  though  it  was  an  Excise  duty,  it  interfered  with  no 
manufacture  capable  of  being  carried  on  or  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment upon  a  great  scale.  The  production  of  malt  was  a  very  simple 
process — it  was  used  only  in  connexion  with  beer,  and  if  the  duty 
were  taken  oflF  to-morrow,  he  doubted  whether  any  corresponding 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  trade.  Then  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  consumer.  The  duty  fell  upon  an  article  of  luxury;  and, 
though,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  beer  cheap 
for  the  working  man,  there  were  many  other  articles — such  as  tea 
and  sugar — that  it  wodld  be  still  more  desirable  to  cheapen.  And 
if,  under  the  name  of  facilitating  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  malt, 
we  were  to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  this  revenue  of  6,000,000/., 
we  should  be  driven  irresistibly  to  make  further  reductions  upon 
other  articles,  and  a  ftirther  increase  of  direct  taxation.  Our  army 
and  navy  had  to  be  maintained  at  great  cost ;  any  very  large 
reductions  of  public  income  were,  therefore,  impossible.  Conse- 
quently, those  who  were  agitating  against  the  Malt  Duties  were 
virtually  contending  for  the  increase  of  the  Income  Tax. 

These  views  of  Lord  Grey  were  controverted  by  other  Peers,  espe- 
cially by  Lord  Redesdale,  who  argued  that  the  Malt  Tax  was  one  of 
the  most  unjust  that  could  be  levied.  Though  paid  ultimately  by  the 
consumer,  which  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  indirect  taxes,  it  mate- 
rially affected  the  producer.  It  operated  hardly  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  most  wholesome  beverage  they 
could  enjoy.  It  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  repealed  wholly 
and  at  once,  but  if  gradually  reduced,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  relief  would  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increased  Income  Tax, 
for  we  had  of  late  years  seen  the  reduction  of  other  indirect  duties 
equal  in  amoimt  to  the  Malt  Tax  take  place  without  being  attended 
by  that  consequence.     The  Bill  was  ultimately  passed. 

To  the  re  arrangement  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Oladstone,  an  objection  was  raised,  and  a  Resolution  adverse  to  the 
ministerial  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Crawford.  That  gentleman 
supported  his  own  proposition,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
real  subject  for  taxation  should  be  the  commodity  as  it  was  brought 
into  the  market  for  sale,"  by  a  speech  in  which  he  entered  largely 
into  technical  details,  and  he  cited  some  weighty  authorities, 
among  others  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  justification  of  his  views.  He 
contended  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  officers  of  the  Customs 
to  ascertain  b^  inspection  the  quantity  of  crystallizable  saccharine 
matter  contdmed  in  any  sample  of  sugar,  and  that  a  law  which 
seeks  to  effect  such  an  object  is  unjust  to  the  producer,  while  it 
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excludes  large  quantities  of  fine  sugars  from  the  market^  and 
tlioreby  injures  both  consumers  and  the  revenue  by  limiting  the 
supply.  Observing  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  moment, 
involving  most  important  principles,  he  assumed  that  there  were 
four  parties  interested  in  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  assessing 
the  duties  on  sugar — namely,  the  consumer,  the  producer,  the 
revenue,  and  the  refiner ;  and  he  argued  that  the  refiners,  who  had 
no  /octfs  standi,  were  the  only  party  that  could  be  prejudiced  by  a 
uniform  duty.  He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the  propositions  upon 
which  his  Resolution  was  founded,  remarking  that  the  objection  to  a 
system  of  diflforential  duties  upon  sugar  was  not  new,  and  that  it 
had  been  opposed  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  who  had  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  wliich  the  subject  had  been  referred,  combated  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Crawford.  He  undertook  to  show  that  not  one  of  the  three 
propositions  on  which  tliat  gentleman  had  relied,  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  first  was  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  ofiioers  of  the  Customs  to  ascertain  by  inspection  the  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  any  sample  of  sugar.  In  answer 
to  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  trade  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  show 
that  what  his  hon.  friend  believed  to  be  impossible  was  actually 
done,  and  could  therefore  be  accomplished.  The  next  was  that  a 
law  which  sought  to  efiFect  such  an  object  was  unjust  to  the 
producer,  inasmuch  as  by  striking  with  a  superior  duty  one  pound 
of  sugar  which  by  a  better  mode  of  manufacture  contained  more 
saccharine  matter  than  another  poimd  obtained  from  the  same  raw 
material,  it  inflicted  direct  discouragement  on  improvement.  The 
third  proposition  was,  that  the  process  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment excluded  large  quantities  of  fine  sugar  from  the  market, 
thereby  injuring  both  the  consumer  and  the  revenue  by  limiting 
the  supply.  He  could  show  that,  since  the  graduated  scale  had 
been  adopted,  the  consumption  had  gone  on  increasing  until  it  was 
larger  than  ever,  and  the  object  of  the  scale  had  been  attained, 
because  quantities  of  a  class  of  sugar  most  valuable  to  the  consumer 
in  this  kingdom  had  been  imported — a  class  which,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  scale,  had  been  entirely  excluded.  If,  then,  those 
three  propositions  of  the  hon.  member  failed,  the  Resolution  itself 
could  not  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Aft^r  entering  into  various  details  for  the  purpose  of  provix^ 
the  untenable  nature  of  Mr.  Crawford's  assumptions,  Mr.  C&rdweu 
proceeded  to  show  that  a  uniform  duty  would  operate  imfiBLirly 
upon  sugars  of  different  qualities,  tad  the  Government  was  of 
opinion  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  would  be  best  carried  into 
effect  by  a  system  of  classified  duties  on  the  article  of  sugar,  which 
would  be  fair  and  just  to  high,  medium,  and  low  sugars.  There 
were  interests  that  might  be  benefited  by  a  uniform  duty ;  bat  the 
great  interest  of  the  consumers  in  this  country  as*'vml  as  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  were  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale. 
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Upon  a  division  Mr,  Crawford's  resolution  was  negatived  by  133 
to  17. 

Another  amendment  moved  adversely  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Glovemment  was  that  of  Mr,  J.  M.  Smith,  who  proposed  that  the 
duties  on  sugar  should  remain  in  force  for  ono  year  ooly.  He 
contended  that  the  classified  duties  had  greatly  disappointed  the 
anticipations  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  designed.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  upon  this  amendment.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  said  the  question  at  issue 
was  not  one  between  the  refiner  and  the  consumer  of  sugar.  True, 
the  refiner  said  he  could  not  compete  if  there  were  a  uniform  rate 
of  daty ;  but,  so  far  from  asking  for  protection,  be  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  ad  valorem  scale  now  proposed,  and  that  the  limit 
between  refined  and  unrefined  sugars  was  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner ;  but  he  did  not  aak  for  protection. 
All  he  appeared  to  want  was  equality.  As  to  the  lasinuation  that 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  become  an  apostate  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  he  entirely  repudiated  it ;  and  contended  that,  if  the 
House  were  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  Mr,  Smith,  its  efiect 
would,  indeed,  be  to  reverse  that  enlightened  and  progressive 
policy. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  97  votes  against  14. 

While  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  thus  successful  in 
carrying  his  own  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  our  financial 
system  through  Farliament,  in  another  attempt  which  he  made  to 
improve  the  machinery  of  collecting  taxes  he  was  not  equally  for- 
tunato.  A  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  him  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  collection  of  the  Land  Tax,  Assessed  Taxes,  and 
Income  Tax.  It  proposed  to  substitute  the  system  which  existed 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  putting  the  collection  of  taxes  under  the 
department  of  Inland  Revenue,  instead  of  employing  the  present 
collectors,  who  are  local  oflBcers,  though  not  appointed  by  the  tax- 
payers. Various  objections  were  made  to  the  machinery  proposed 
to  be  adopted  under  this  Bill,  which,  however,  proceeded,  notwith- 
standing some  opposition,  uotil  it  reached  the  third  reading,  when 
the  House,  by  a  small  majority,  came  to  a  decision  which  put  a  stop 
to  its  further  progress, 

A  measure  not  directly  connected  with  Public  Finance,  yet  of 
T«ry  considerable  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  habits  and 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  was  introduced  earlj'  in  the  Session 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  though  on  its  first  an- 
nouncement it  excited  very  little  attention,  it  had  to  encounter  at 
a  later  stage  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  alarm  and  distrust 
of  parties  who  supposed  their  interests  to  be  afifected  by  it,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  searching  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  that  those 
fears  were  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
measure  evinced.  The  Bill  iu  question  was  one  for  amending  the 
law  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Government  Annuities  through  the 
medium  of  Savings  Banks,  and  to  enable  the  granting  of  Life  In- 
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surances  by  tho  Government.  In  introducing  it  Mr.  Gladstone 
explained,  that  at  present  sums  could  be  received  for  deferred  an- 
nuities only  in  large  amounts,  and  the  objects  of  the  Bill  were  to 
enable  them  to  take  smaller  sums  through  the  medium  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks.  At  present  Government  could  grant  Life 
Insurances  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  but  only  to  persons  who 
purchased  deferred  annuities,  and  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  that 
restriction. 

To  the  measure  as  thus  described  no  opposition  was  offered  at  tho 
outset,  but  when  the  nature  of  the  proposition  came  to  be  considered, 
the  Directors  and  officers  of  some  of  the  Insurance  Companies  began 
to  regard  it  as  fraught  with  possible  injury  to  their  institutions.  It 
was  represented  by  some  persons  as  embodying  the  very  question- 
able principle  of  Government  interfering  with  private  enterprise 
and  bidding  for  insurance  business  against  the  associations  speci- 
ally constituted  for  that  purpose.  The  Actuaries  of  some  of  the 
leading  Companies  met  and  discussed  the  measure,  and  signs  of  an 
organized  opposition  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  were 
becoming  apparent.  The  alarms  of  the  objectors,  however,  were 
not  long  in  making  themselves  heard  in  tne  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  moving  the  committal  of  the  Bill,  addressed 
liiniself  with  much  earnestness  to  the  task  of  disabusing  the  public 
mind  of  erroneous  impressions  respecting  its  nature  and  operation. 
He  observed  that  no  one  considered  Savings  Banks,  Annuities,  or 
Insurances  to  be  abstractedly  matters  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  deal  with.  But  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  had  produced 
great  benefits,  and  so  likewise  had  the  Factory  Actfl,  although  they 
greatly  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  private  action.  But  the 
Bill  now  proposed  prohibited  nothing.  It  simply  offered  to  suoli 
members  of  the  commimity  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  thereof 
certain  facilities  for  self-help.  This  Bill  had  not  grown  out  of  any 
consideration  of  the  case  of  Assurance  Societies,  but  from  the 
consideration  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  of  the  wholesale  decep- 
tion, fraud,  and  swindling  perpetrated  upon  a  helpless  and  defence- 
less portion  of  the  community.  It  had  been  said  by  deputations 
which  waited  upon  him  (Mr.  Gladstone)  that  Friendly  Societies 
were  the  creation  of  private  trade  and  private  enterprise.  But  that 
was  not  so.  All  such  societies  instituted  before  1828  were  actually 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  as  they  received  from  Gt>vermneiit 
4/.  11«.  per  annum  for  every  100/. ;  and  all  such  societies  subse- 
quently established  —  up  to  1844 — received  from  Cbyemmeiit 
3/.  168.  per  annum  for  every  100/.,  whilst  Government  could  obtain 
only  3/.  58.  per  annum  on  an  average  for  every  100/.  Moreoyer, 
Friendly  Societies  had  exemptions  in  regard  to  Income  Tax,  Stamps^ 
<^cc.,  and  all  such  exemptions  must  be  considered  as  actual  subsidies. 
Therefore  Parliament  was  justified  in  looking  into  the  circumstauoes 
of  those  societies.  The  country  was  overrun  with  societies  nferii^g 
most  attractive  terms,  and  promising  to  pay  amounts  of  interest 
which  could  not  be  paid  under  any  sound  and  honest  managenmU 
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GoTemment  did  not  eet  about  the  fools'  work  of  prescribing  laws 
under  which  alone  people  should  lend  their  monoy,  but  it  was  in 
the  highest  sense  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  ^ve  to  the  owners 
of  Bmall  Bavinge  the  advantage  of  a  scheme  which  held  forth  no 
meritriciouB  attractions,  hut  merely  offered  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
with  absolute  and  certain  securitv-  There  were  societies  which 
had  agents  ail  over  the  country,  and  in  order  to  induce  those  agents 
to  draw  lives  into  their  nets  they  were  allowed  25  per  cent.,  ex- 
clusive of  fees,  upon  all  the  premiums  obtained.  Agents  receiving 
so  large  a  commission  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  scrupulous 
about  the  selection  of  good  lives.  In  considering  this  proposal 
there  were  three  classes  of  societies  which  it  was  necessary  to  view 
— first,  the  principal  Assurance  Societies ;  second,  the  minor  As- 
surance Societies ;  third,  the  Friendly  Societies.  The  leading 
Insurance  Societies  did  not  desire  small  business,  and  they  know 
that  the  Ch>Temment  business  must  be  small.  Therefore  the 
present  proposal  would  not  interfere  with  those  societies.  The 
distinction  between  general  insurance  businesa  and  industrial 
assurances  was  that  the  premiums  for  the  former  were  paid  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly,  whilst  the  premiums  for  the  latter  were  paid 
monthly  or  weekly.  There  were  many  excellent  industrial  as- 
surance societies,  but  they  did  not  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  at  large.  There  were  all  over  the  country  societies  in- 
viting persons  by  means  of  agents — who  might  be  called  preachers — 
to  whom  25  per  cent,  commission  was  given;  and  whoso  praises  of 
the  societies  to  which  they  belong  were  most  eloquent.  He  (Mr. 
Oladstone)  had  asked  a  deputation  from  such  societies  what  had 
they  to  fear  from  the  present  proposal  ?  The  reply  was,  "  When 
our  agents  persuade  men  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  insure,  they 
will  turn  round  and  insure  with  the  Government."  That  was 
paying  the  Government  a  high  compliment.  After  some  ^rther 
observations,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  condition  of 
many  societies  whose  assets  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  a  few 
years'  income,  whilst  their  liabilities  were  heavy.  He  said  the 
Government  had  been  prompted  to  introduce  the  Bill  by  represen- 
tations made  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  complaining  of  the 
irregularities,  frauds,  and  swindling  of  what  were  termed  Friendly 
Societies.  The  two  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
were — first,  was  the  plan  safe ;  and  next,  was  it  just.  With  regard 
to  its  safety,  it  would  be  put  in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing 
SB  the  Poet  Office  Savings  Banks ;  and  as  to  its  justice,  if  it  were 
desirable  that  such  a  business  should  be  undertaken  by  private 
bodies,  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  the  Government  acting  in  the 
matter.  The  three  things  to  be  ascertained  were  age,  employment, 
and  habits  of  life  as  regarded  temperance  ;  and  on  all  these  points 
the  Government  could  get  information  by  means  of  existing  local 
machinery.  The  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the  measure 
were  perfect  security,  more  favourable  terms  on  the  dropping  in  of 
pdicies,  and  facilities  for  the  migratory  portion  of  the  population ; 
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and  he  was  quite  willing  to  submit  the  rules  to  the  House  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  Having  animadverted  at  some  length  on 
the  failure  of  numerous  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  disappointment 
and  ruin  entailed  upon  individuals  thereby,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  House  would  receive 
this  proposal  with  favour,  confident  as  he  was  that,  if  passed  into 
law,  it  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  conmiunity. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Bill,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  have  the  eflFect  of  destroying  many  thousand 
Friendly  Societies,  and  causing  great  loss  to  the  community. 

Lord  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  avowed  his  approval  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  the  eflFect  of  which  he  thought  might  be  to 
materially  diminish  pauperism.  He  wished,  however,  that  further 
time  should  be  given  by  Government  to  consider  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Roebuck  warned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  against 
converting  a  constitutional  Government  into  that  intolerable 
nuisance  which  was  termed  a  "  Paternal  Government." 

]VIr.  Bovill  took  a  different  view.  He  believed,  from  the  facts 
that  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  had  been  elicited  in 
Courts  of  Law,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  rather 
understated  than  exaggerated  the  delinquencies  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  Insurance  Companies,  and  that  his  speech  had  dispelled  a 
cloud  of  error  and  prejudice  which  had  been  raised  against  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Newdegate  took  a  similar  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Minto  Farquhar,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  Mr.  Horsfall  expressed  strong 
objections  to  the  measure.  It  was  urged  that  the  Bill,  while  pro- 
fessing to  amend  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  would  really  under- 
mine these  societies,  taking  the  best  of  their  business  to  be  managed 
by  Government,  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  managers,  and 
depriving  the  three  millions  of  people,  members  of  these  societies, 
of  the  best  portion  of  the  receipts  of  the  institutions. 

It  was  said  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  his  speech  represented 
many  of  these  undertakings  as  delusive  or  unsound,  and  that  in 
justice  to  the  societies  which  had  been  stigmatized  with  insolvency 
or  fraud,  the  managers  ought  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence 
before  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  so  far  as  resarded 
the  machinery  and  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  should  not  object  to 
submitting  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
refer  the  whole  Subject-matter  to  a  Committee,  and  so  to  emibark  in 
a  long  and  complicated  inquiry  which  would  destroy  all  prospeot 
of  carrying  the  measure  this  Session.  He  referred  to  the  mamfeB- 
tations  of  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  measure  that 
had  increased  as  its  objects  and  provisions  had  become  better  un- 
derstood. During  his  long  public  life  he  himself  had  never  reoeired 
so  many  letters  as  he  had  upon  this  measure,  from  various  daam 
of  the  community,  all  expressing  approval  and  gratitade  Ibr  Urn 
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measure.     He  proceeded  to  explain  the  reasons  why  it  had  not  been 
proposed  to  adopt  a  certain  set  of  tables,  to  be  compulsory  upon 
the  Government,  as  some  objectors  had  demanded.     There  was  a 
grand  distinction  between  assurance  by  Government  and  assurance 
by  private  societies.     "  The  difference  in  favour  of  private  societies 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  assurance  business  can 
be  done  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  managers 
can,  with  prudence  and  propriety,  be  allowed  to  make  investments. 
Private  societies  working  for  themselves  can  make  investments  at 
a   rate  which  it  is  impossible  for  Government  to  aim  at.     You 
cannot  say  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day  and  those 
who  advise  him,  that  they  are  prudent  men,  and  you  will  allow  them 
to  go  into  the  money  market  and  invest  the  public  money  to  the 
best  advantage.     You  compel  them  to  invest  in  securities  on  which 
they  can  get  only  3,  or  3^  per  cent. ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hai^hip  if  we  were  to  come  down  to  this  House  with  a  set  of 
tables  which  would  absolutely  preclude  any  private  societies  from 
adopting  any  other  investment.     Some  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  debate  anticipate  great  danger  from  this  Bill,  and  deny  that 
the  Post  OflBce  Savings^anks  have  succeeded,  alleging  that  all  the 
money  they  have  got  has  been  filched  from  the  old  Savings  Banks. 
Now,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  this  last  conclusion  is  one  . 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  prove  by  figures.     Then,  it  is 
said,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  vast  sum  of  money  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  on  account  of  the  Post  OflSce  Savings 
Banks,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  there 
will  be  a  sudden  rush  for  payment,  and  we  shall  be  called  on  to 
reimburse  those  funds,  which  will  be  only  bearing  2^  per  cent, 
interest.     The  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  money  deposited  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks  is  now  2^  per  cent. ;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  ought  ever  to  be  higher.     At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  altogether  exclude  from  my  mind  the  hope  that  some  addition 
may  yet  be  made  in  that  respect,  compatibly,  of  course,  with  the 
essential  requisite  that  the  public  is  not  to  subsidize  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  to  the  extent  of  a  single  farthing,  but  should  even 
reserve  to  itself  a  margin  for  its  own  security.     Within  the  last 
few  months  we  have  had  an  example  of  the  preference  of  the  public 
for  low  interest  on  Government  security,  rather  than  high  interest 
in  other  quarters.     The  Birmingham  Savings  Bank  determined, 
in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  last  year,  to  close  their  establishment. 
At  that  moment  the  rate  of  discount  in  London  was  8  per  cent., 
and  offers  of  high  interest,  to  the  extent  of  5  and  even  6  per  cent., 
were   made   to   depositors  in  Birmingham.     There  were  35,000 
depositors,  but  I  believe  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  and  of  the 
entire  capital  went  to  the  Post  Office  Banks,  giving  only  2/.  10s., 
rather  than  to  other  banks  giving  much  higher  terms.     I  feel  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  political  security  of  these  banks,  and 
even  if  the  argument  of  the  objectors  were  good  as  regards  these 
institutions,  it   would   not   hold   good  in  regard  to  the  present 
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measure.  If  a  man  chooses  to  insure  with  the  Goyemment  a  sum 
of  money  payable  on  death,  he  cannot  very  well  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary condition  and  claim  his  money  just  because  there  happens  to 
be  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  market." 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  but  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Committee's 
inquiry  was  raised  by  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  M.  Farquhar  to 
empower  them  to  call  witnesses  and  to  send  for  records  and  papers. 
This  motion,  as  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject-matter 
of  the  Bill,  was  opposed  by  the  Government  and  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  127  to  10-t. 

The  Bill  received  some  modifications  of  its  provisions  in  the 
Select  Committee,  and  on  being  reported  to  the  House,  it  appeared 
that  the  opposition  which  had  threatened  it  at  the  outset  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  and  it  was  carried  through  its  remaining  stages 
with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  also  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception  as  a 
measure  conceived  in  the  true  interest  of  the  working  classes,  and 
was  generally  regarded,  when  it  passed,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fruitfl,  which  a  Session  not  very  fertile  in  important  measures,  had 
produced. 

There  remains  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  above  account  of  the 
debates  and  proceedings  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Finance, 
except  a  brief  notice  of  some  eflforts  made  by  individual  members 
to  procure  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation.  Among  these  was  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  on  the  subject  of  the  Income  Tax,  which 
had  in  preceding  Sessions,  and  in  various  shapes,  been  urged 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  without  success.  Undeterred  by 
these  failures  this  gentleman  again  brought  forward  a  Resolution, 
which  affirmed  "  that  the  inequalities  and  injustice  attending  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Income  Tax  disqualify  it  for  being  conti- 
nuously re-imposed  in  its  present  form  as  one  of  the  means  of  levy- 
ing the  national  revenue."  Mr.  Hubbard  observed,  that  after  tno 
repeated  decisions  pronounced  by  the  House  on  the  subject  lie 
might  be  regarded  as  presumptuous  in  again  bringing  it  forward ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  course  of  his  Budget 
speech,  had  acknowledged  the  defects  and  inequalities  of  the  impost. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  thus  raised  the  question  whether 
public  economy  was  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tax; 
and  he  thought  that  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a  graduated  aoale, 
it  might  be  made  compatible,  and  the  tax  rendered  so  fair  and 
equable  that  it  might  be  accepted  by  a  country  not  only  of  high 
civilization,  but  of  high  morality.  The  Resolution  he  proposed  was 
so  framed  that  it  would  not  embarrass  the  Government  if  adopted. 
The  change  he  desired  was  not  immediate  but  future  ;  and  he  ocm- 
tended  that  the  burden  in  its  present  shape  was  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  continuously  re-imposed. 

The  motion  found  support  in  some  quarters,  but  it  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  involving  principles  which  wmud  be 
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found  inadmissible  in  practice,  and  which  had  already  been  fully 
investigated  and  condemned  by  a  Select  Committee  in  a  former 
Session.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  further  detoonstrated 
the  futility  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Uubbard.  He  admitted 
the  defects  and  inequalities  of  the  Income  Tax,  but  said  it  was 
difficult  to  substitute  any  other  that  woiild  be  lose  objectionable  and 
produce  so  large  a  sum  to  the  revenue.  In  his  opinion  the  scheme 
was  attended  by  inequalities  quite  as  great  as  those  which 
characterized  the  iDcome  Tax,  with  the  further  disadvantage  that 
they  were  novel.  MoreovGr,  it  was  calculated  to  entail  a  serious 
loss  of  revenue ;  yet  the  Resolution  made  no  proposal  for  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  expenditure. 

A  majority  of  67  to  28  pronounced  the  rejection  of  the  Re- 
solution. 

Another  proposition  for  a  financial  inquiry  obtained  more  atten- 
tion. Allegations  had  recently  been  mode  by  public  speakers  and 
by  the  press,  that  in  the  distribution  of  taxation  between  the  three 
kingdoms,  Ireland  bore  more  than  her  just  share  of  the  imperial 
burdens,  and  these  statements  had  been  supported  in  some  instances 
by  a  plausible  show  of  statistical  details.  The  desire  for  inquiry 
into  the  correctness  of  these  assertions  induced  Colonel  Dunne  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  burdens  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  con- 
eider  how  far  the  present  arrangements  were  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  or  just  in  reference  to  the  re- 
aources  of  the  country.  He  supported  the  motion  in  a  speech  of 
some  length,  in  which  he  cited  authorities,  oral  and  documentary, 
and  figured  statements,  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of 
Union  had  not  been  fulfilled  towards  Ireland,  that  she  had  been  taxed 
beyond  her  due  proportion,  and  had  suffered  from  Imperial  legisla- 
tion. To  these  causes  he  attributed,  directlyorindirectly,  the  back- 
ward and  still  receding  state  of  the  country,  there  being  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  Ireland  had  gone  down  in  the  scale  of  prosperity.  All 
he  wanted  was  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  several  Irish  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House — among  others  by  Sir  E.  Grogan,  who  advocated 
the  proposed  inquiry  as  just  and  reasonable.  He  said  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  Irehmd  was  grossly  over-taxed,  in  proportion  to  its 
means,  and  something  should  be  done  by  Parliament  to  relieve  her. 
Something  or  other  was  wrong,  and  there  ought  to  he  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  although  the  Government 
would  not  of  themselves  have  proposed  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee,  yet  under  the  circumstances,  finding  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  decided  desire  on  the  part  of  Irish  members  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  Irish  taxation,  they 
thought  it  would  not  be  wise  to  oppose  sucb  inquiry.  He  made  a 
iew  remarks  upon  the  operation  of  taxation  in  Ireland  with  re- 
ference to  the  complaint  of  over-taxation   and  disproportionate 
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burdens,  observing  that  the  Committee  would  have  to  inquire  not 
only  into  the  taxation  borne  by  Ireland,  but  into  those  taxes  from 
wliich  it  was  exempt,  the  amount  of  which  was  considerable. 

Colonel  Dunne's  motion  was  adopted  without  a  division,  and  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  which  fulfilled  the  duty  assigned 
to  it  by  a  searching  and  careful  investigation  into  the  facts.  This 
Committee  presented  its  report  to  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which  must  have  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  who  anticipated  a  confirmation  of  the  charge  of 
financial  injustice  towards  the  Irish  people. 

Another  inquiry  of  still  wider  range  was  proposed  by  Mr.  White, 
one  of  the  members  for  Brighton,  who  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  and  incidence  of  our 
present  fiscal  system,  and  to  consider  and  report  if  any,  and  what 
measures  could  be  devised  to  secure  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  burden  of  Imperial  taxation.  In  making  this  proposition  the 
hon.  member  indicated  several  changes  which  he  desired  to  eflFect 
in  our  system  of  finance,  and,  disavowing  all  party  feeling,  con- 
tended that  a  Committee  impartially  constituted  mignt  now  address 
themselves  dispassionately  to  the  question,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing, among  otner  things,  whether  the  recent  course  of  legislation 
had  been  so  favourable  to  the  working  classes  as  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  much  public  advantage  would  result  from  the 
inquiry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  the  objections  he  en- 
tertained to  the  proposal,  observing  that  the  main  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  experienced  by  the  tax-payer  were  connected  with 
direct  taxation,  and  that  recent  legislation  had  been  generally 
favourable  to  the  payer  of  indirect  taxes,  which  were  still  the  most 
productive  source  of  the  public  revenue.  He  declined  to  accede  to 
the  motion,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  risk  of  holding  out  any 
expectation  that  any  great  change  could  be  eflFected;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise  in  the  House  not  to  pledge  itself  to  any 
plan  or  proposal  for  carrying  out  a  fundamental  alteration  in  our 
system  of  taxation,  first,  because  such  fundamental  changes  were 
not  required  by  justice ;  and  secondly,  because  they  would  oe  found 
to  be  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  they  would 
have  to  encounter.  He  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
finality  to  our  fiscal  system ;  but  if  a  Committee  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  with  the  general  desire  and 
concurrence  of  the  House,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  ExecutiTe 
Government.  Its  very  first  steps,  however,  preliminary  to  the  in- 
quiry, would  involve  a  most  formidable  labour ;  and  ne  belieyed 
that  if  a  Committee  were  now  to  be  agreed  to,  it  would  hardly 
have  opened  its  proceedings  before  its  members  would  be  gradually 
disappearing  into  the  country,  and  the  Session  woidd  close  without 
any  useful  result. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  White  consented  to  withdmw 
his  motion. 
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Vote  tor  the  Yeomanry  CaTaliy— After  some  debate  the  Goyemmen  t  concede  the  gniiit 
— Debate  on  the  comparative  rate  of  military  eipenditnre  in  England  and  France. — 
TAa  JVncji  Siiimala — Redactions  in  the  amonnt  as  compared  witb  the  preceding 
Tear — Motion  of  Sir  John  Walsh  in  farour  of  increased  efforts  for  naval  efficiency — 
Statement  of  Ixird  Clarence  Paget,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty — IXscasmonB  on 
Dockyard  Expenditure,  iron-clad  and  cupola-armed  ships,  the  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  gnns,  naval  barracks,  schoote  for  naval  instmction.  and  other  matters — 
Soppletnentary  Estimate  Ibr  giving  increaiied  pay  and  retirement  allowances  to 
naval  officers— Personal  discasHona  affecting  Mr.  Stansfeld,  one  of  the  Ixirds  of 
the  AdminJty— Mr.  Stansfeld  resigns  bis  office  and  makes  an  explanation  to 
the  Honse — Remarks  of  Visconnt  Palmeraton  on  those  proceedings. —  The  CiM 
Strviee  and  MitcelUineovt  EtliniaUt — Besolution  respecting  the  prc^rcBsive 
increase  of  theae  charges  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh — Eiplsuatioiis  given  by  Mr.  F. 
Peel,  Secretary  to  the  Treasory— The  Resolution  is  withdrawn— Important  discus- 
^n  upon  a  Kesolntion  moved  by  Mr.  Cobden  condemning  the  large  eitension  of 
the  Government  manofaeturing  establishments  for  the  public  sen'ice — He  cenaurcB 
the  great  outlay  recently  made  upon  the  Armstrong  guns— The  Motion  is  supported 
by  Sir  M.  Peto,  Mr.  Laird,  Colonel  liarttelot,  and  other  Members — The  proceedinga 
of  the  ExecDtive  are  vindicated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartjn^n,  Mr.  Cmlders,  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,  and  Mr.  Monsell— The  Resolution  is  not  put — Tbe  annual  vote  for 
the  fortification  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  is  passed  without  opposition. 

The  Array  Estimates  for  the  year  were  moved  on  the  3rd  of 
March  by  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  Department.  PrcTiously  to  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  these  Estimates,  Mr.  Eaillie  called  attention  to  the 
contemplated  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  army,  to  which  he 
objected  on  several  grounds — first,  because  the  army  was  not  now 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  the  necessary  reliefs  for  the  troops 
serving  abroad,  by  which  the  public  interests  were  jeopardized ; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  believed  a  reduction  of  the  military  force 
in  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations  was  untimely.  For- 
merly England's  voice  had  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 
Now,  it  was  true  she  still  occupied  the  position  of  one  of  the  five 
great  Powers,  but  her  influence  had  gone  ;  and  in  Europe  and 
America  it  was  believed  that  Englishmen  valued  their  money  more 
than  the  honour  of  their  country.  He  entered  his  protest  against 
the  reduction  of  the  military  force,  which  he  indicated  was  the 
cause  of  this  contempt  of  England. 

Major  Edwards,  on  the   same  occasion,   moved  a   Beaolution 
*  E 
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clcclaring  that  the  discontinuance  in  the  present  year  of  the 
assembling  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  for  six  days'  training  would 
bo  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  and  inexpedient.  He 
condemned  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  as 
being  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  pitiful  economy,  and  he  urged  that 
in  the  present  disordered  state  of  Europe,  it  was  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  efficiency  of  the  volunte<^r  forces. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  said  the  war  in  New  Zealand  had 
caused  considerable  pressure  upon  the  Estimates,  and  as  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  think  it  desirable  to  increase  the  expense  of  the 
army,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  best  pre- 
vent this  by  not  calling  out  for  one  year  the  yeomanry  cavalry, 
which  were  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  Government  had 
the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  yeomanry  cavalry. 

General  Peel  declared  this  to  be  a  penny- wise  and  pound- 
foolish  economy,  and  said  if  the  Army  Estimates  were  looked 
through,  many  items  would  be  found  in  which  economy  could  be 
practised  more  advantageously  than  in  this  matter. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  the  Government  was  fiilly  sensible 
of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  what  was 
now  proposed  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  that  efficiency. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  disparagement  of  the  force  to  assume  that  the 
absence  of  training  for  one  year  could  strike  at  its  efficiency. 
The  only  motive  for  the  step  which  had  been  taken  was  economy. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  lost  by  158  to  157.      Majority,  1. 

The  Government,  however,  eventuaUy  gave  way  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  on  a  subsequent  day,  pre- 
sented a  Supplementary  Estimate  that  included  a  vote  of  39,200/.  for 
training  the  yeomanry.  The  noble  lord  then  stated  that  since  the 
defeat  of  Major  Edwards's  motion,  advices  had  been  received  from 
New  Zealand  of  a  saving  effected  in  the  military  establishment  there 
which  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  yeomanry  charge.  Some  members  objected  to 
this  vote  being  now  passed,  and  a  division  took  place,  when  the 
proposition  was  carried  by  119  to  29. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  moving  the  Army  Estimates,  pr^ 
mised  that  he  should  have  to  lay  before  the  House  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  of  about  400,000/.  The  Estimateshe  now  had  tointrodooe'to 
the  Committee,  he  said,  amounted  to  14,844,888/.,  those  of  last  year 
being  15,060,237/.,  a  decrease  of  215,349/.  He  compared  the  net 
amount  of  this  year's  Estimates  with  the  Estimates  of  1862-63  and 
1863-64,  and  adverting  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bailliey  and  to 
the  impression  that  seemed  to  be  felt  by  some  that  the  Goyenunent 
had  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  the  Eetunatea,  he 
justified  that  reduction  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Estimates  te 
a  time  of  peace.  He  then  went  through  the  detaOsi  ohsei'fiay 
that  they  bore  upon  two  points — the  improvement  of  the  effieJemiy 
of  the  troops,  by  instruction  or  in  the  character  of  their  ^ireapoBai 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  soldier,    Tho  nniTy 
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of  men  to  be  maintained  during  the  year  was  145,654,  exclusive  of 
establishments  (including  the  depots  of  regiments  in  India),  being 
a  decrease  of  1464  compared  with  last  year.  He  proceeded  then 
to  reply  in  detail  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Baillie,  repeating  that  the 
Estimates  of  the  present  year  were  peace  Estimates,  framed  without 
any  contemplation  of  the  country  becoming  involved  in  war,  the 
Government  believing  that  they  were  consequently  at  liberty  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  for  the  army  without  impairing  its  effi- 
ciency. The  reduction  was  a  very  small  one,  and  would  not  cause 
the  disbanding  of  a  single  soldier.  After  explaining  the  reason 
why  the  vote  for  the  number  of  men  was  proposed  in  the  form  of  a 
Hesolution,  the  same  course  having  been  adopted  last  year,  he  went 
over  the  several  votes,  entering  minutely  into  the  details  of  each, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  manufacturing  departments,  war- 
like stores,  and  particularly  the  large  ordnance,  stating  the  point 
which  the  experiments  in  the  new  artillery  had  attained,  and  ob- 
serving that,  although  we  had  not  yet  got  the  best  possible  gun, 
great  progress  had  been  made  towards  that  object.  He  remarked 
that  no  science  had  undergone  such  rapid  improvements  as  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel,  which  was  making  daily  advances.  He 
admitted  that  he  could  not  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  account  of 
our  position  as  regarded  guns ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  show  that,  if 
we  were  not  in  possession  of  a  more  perfect  gun — more  perfect  as 
against  iron  plates — the  fault  was  not  that  of  the  Government,  or 
the  advisers  of  the  Government.  They  had  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  diligence  a  series  of  experiments  and  they  were  still  going  on 
with  them.  The  fault — if  fault  there  was — was  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  plates  and  projectiles  to  be  fired  from  guns.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  iron  plates,  and  he  thought 
they  had  proved  that  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to  human  science 
and  improvement.  In  concluding  his  statement,  Lord  Hartington 
acknowledged  that  the  present,  although  a  peace  Estimate,  was 
very  large  compared  to  those  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
Totm^  a  few  years  ago.  Still,  he  could  assure  the  Committee 
that  the  greatest  care  and  pains  had  been  taken  in  framing  these 
Estimates,  not  only  to  effect  an  apparent  saving,  but  a  real 
economy.  General  Peel  had  stated,  when  supporting  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  43,000/.  which  the  Government  wished  to 
reduce,  that  if  they  looked  carefully  over  these  Estimates  ^hey 
would  find  they  might  effect  savings  sufficient  to  cover  that  amount. 
He  could  only  say  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  looking 
orer  the  Estimates,  could  point  out  an  item  which  could  be  reduced 
without  much  greater  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  army  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  mscontinuance  of  the  six  davs'  training,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  adopt  it.  He  did  not  deny  that  we  had  been  incur- 
ring a  large  expenditure  since  1857.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  reorganization  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  army  might 
have  been  in  some  instances  extravagant,  and  that  some  of  our 
establishments  were  not  conducted  in  the  most  economical  manner ; 
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but  he  could  assure  the  House  that  the  heads  of  the  Department 
had  every  disposition  to  enforce  real  economy.  Inyestigations  were 
going  on,  having  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  expense.  He 
could  only  ap|)eal  to  the  Committee  to  point  out  where  they  thought 
a  real  reduction  might  be  made  without  a  diminution  of  eflBciency, 
and  to  support  him  if  he  were  called  on  to  resist,  as  no  doubt  he 
should  be,  solicitations  for  increased  expenditure.  He  had  endea- 
voured, verj"  im^x^rfectly,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  the  condition 
of  our  armv  and  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  had  been  framed, 
and  he  had  now  only  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  the 
Eesolution — that  a  number  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  146,766 
(including  9347,  all  ranks,  to  be  employed  with  the  depots  in 
tlio  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  regiments 
serAing  in  India,  but  exclusive  of  the  numbers  actually  serving 
within  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions)  bo  maintained  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1865. 

General  I^eel  reviewed  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Hartington, 
complimenting  him  on  the  able  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made 
and  criticizing  in  detail  the  propositions  of  the  Government.  He 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the  Artillery 
by  1 300  men.  As  recently  as  1860  Lord  Herbert  had  added  a 
brigade  of  Artillery,  and  recent  experience  in  Denmark  had 
shown  that  guns  and  fortifications  were  of  no  avail  without  men. 
Another  reason  why  he  deprecated  the  loss  of  a  single  trained 
soldier  was  on  account  of  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  the  probable 
effect  of  which  had  excited  great  apprehension  among  military 
authorities.  About  ten  years  since,  twenty-six  new  battalions  of 
infantry  were  created  whose  periods  of  service  would  simul- 
taneously expire  before  long.  It,  therefore,  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  some  further  inducement  to  re-enlistment  ought  not 
to  be  held  out.  With  regard  to  ordnance,  it  was  evident  from 
many  circumstances  that  both  in  the  army  and  navy  we  had  not 
yet  hit  upon  the  right  gun,  and  he  protested  that  in  that  quarter 
a  large  increase  of  expenditure  was  looming  in  the  distance,  which 
would  one  day  cause  heavy  demands  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Mr.  Bentinck  also  warmly  deprecated  the  reduction  of  our 
military  force  as  a  false  economy  and  a  measure  calcidated  to  lower 
the  influence  of  this  country  witn  foreign  Powers.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  Lord  Hartington  had  said  was  a  peace  policy.  Now^ 
as  far  as  events  had  yet  gone,  the  Government  had  done  well  not 
to  embark  this  country  in  war,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  a  policy  of 
peace  would,  \mder  all  circumstances,  justify  peace  "RatiTni^t^^ 
Were  the  Government  prepared  to  take  upon  themselyeB  to  aay 
that  we  should  not  be  engaged  in  hostilities  either  in  Europe  or 
America?  He  thought  not;  and,  if  not,  they  ouffht  not  to  naTe 
brought  forward  such  Estimates  as  those  introduced  that  evening. 
The  noble  lord  said  truly  that  it  had  been  found  neoeesuy  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  in  our  armaments  that  became  mamftit 
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daring  the  Crimean  war  ;  but  he  followed  that  up  with  the 
remark  that  the  country  ought  now  to  reap  the  benefit  of  what 
had  been  done  in  that  way.  Sid  his  noble  friend  mean  to  say 
that  because  we  were  not  at  present  engaged  in  war  we  ought 
to  return  to  the  mistaken  system  from  the  effects  of  which  we  had 
found  it  BO  difficult  to  recover  ? 

Mr.  W.  Williams  said  that  we  had  already  under  arms,  including 
Volunteers,  no  less  than  650,000  men  for  the  defence  of  England, 
and  her  dependencies  and  colonies.  What  more  could  we  want  P 
No  other  country  had  so  many  men  under  arms.  He  could  under- 
stand the  Government  maintaining  a  large  expenditure,  because  it 
gave  them  a  great  deal  of  patronage ;  but  if  any  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed a  reduction  this  year  he  should  give  him  his  cordial  support. 

Colonel  North  warmly  regretted  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
army,  which  together  with  the  operation  of  the  Limited  Enlistment 
Act,  he  considered  would  bo  a  great  loss  to  our  military  strength. 
The  experience  of  the  terrible  losses  suffered  in  the  Crimean  war 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  required  three  years  to  make  a 
good  artilleryman,  two  years  to  train  a  cavalry  soldier,  and  what 
time  to  educate  a  sapper  he  really  did  not  know ;  hut  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  was  to  weaken  these  three  most  important 
branches  of  the  service.  Such  a  proposal  was,  in  effect,  saying  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  "You  may  kick  us  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
you  will  not  kidi  us  into  a  fight,"  If  such  really  were  to  be  our 
^stem  for  the  future,  it  would  be  well  if  we  abstained  from 
eternally  interfering  and  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  affairs  of 
every  other  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  in  reply  noticed  most  of  the  criticisms 
that  bad  been  made  upon  the  Estimates.  He  admitted  that  the 
probable  operation  of  toe  Limited  Enlistment  Act  might  require 
serious  consideration,  but  as  yet  their  experience  of  the  working  of 
that  Act  was  too  short  to  allow  them  to  form  any  safe  concluaionB 
as  to  its  effects.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  force  he  offered 
some  explanatory  remarks  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  If  they  reduced  their  army  by  tho  exact  number  of  men 
that  was  gained  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  they  should 
make  a  much  more  considerable  reduction  than  theydid — they  shoidd 
reduce  it  by  4000  instead  of  1100  men.  As  to  the  reduction  of 
380  artillerymen,  it  was  well  known  that  if  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  in  our  hands,  in  case  of  war  they  would  take  no  less  than 
1000  artillerymen,  and,  therefore,  having  given  up  those  islands, 
we  should,  in  case  of  war,  have  that  additional  number  of  artillery- 
men to  depend  upon.  The  Qovemment  certainly  were  of  opinion 
that  the  country  was  entitled  to  some  relief  from  the  surrender  of 
those  islands,  and  if  no  reduction  had  been  made,  the  country 
would  not  have  been  at  all  better  off  for  having  given  up  the 
islands.  After  some  further  debate  the  first  vote  as  proposed  by 
Lord  Hartington  was  agreed  to. 

The  discussions  upon  the  various  items  in  these  Estimates,  which 
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occupied  a  considerable  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  turned 
chieny  upon  matters  of  detail  and  technical  points  of  military 
organization  and  discipline.  The  cost  of  the  army  in  its  various 
branches,  however,  was  much  dwelt  upon,  and  some  interesting 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  expenses  of  our  military 
scTvice  and  those  of  foreign  nations,  especially  France.  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  who  bestowed  much  attention  upon  this  subject,  entered 
into  a  detailed  calculation  of  the  relative  expenditure  in  France  and 
England  under  this  head.  Our  Army,  he  said  might  be  taken  in 
round  numbers  to  consist  of  147,766  men  ;  the  number  of  horses, 
1»^,093,  or  1  horse  to  every  11  men.  The  estimated  cost  was  nearly 
]  5,()()(),000/. ;  but  if  they  deducted  the  votes  for  auxiliary  forces, 
l,20y,r>09/. ;  for  fortifications,  73,000/. ;  for  survevs,  88,345/. ; 
and  for  disembodied  MiKtia,  31,213/.— in  all,  1,402,167/.,  they 
would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  13,442,721/.  represented  the 
cost  of  the  army,  which  gave  92/.  2s.  6d,  per  man.  (Mr.  O'Reilly 
stated  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that  some  error  had  crept  into 
his  calculation,  the  correction  of  which  would  reduce  this  average 
by  almost  5^  per  cent.)  The  total  number  of  men  in  the  French 
army  was  400,000 ;  horses,  85,705,  or  1  horse  to  4§  men.  The 
total  estimate  was  430,260,367f.,  which  was  equal  to  17,210,414/., 
or  about  43/.  per  man.  The  causes  generally  assigned  for  the 
greater  cost  of  the  English  troops  were : — Ist,  higher  pay  and 
allowances ;  2nd,  the  cost  of  recruiting  as  compared  to  conscrip- 
tion ;  3rd,  the  extra  expenses  of  troops  in  the  colonies ;  and 
4th,  the  extra  cost  of  transport  of  troops  to  and  from  colonies. 
The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  causes  of 
increased  expense  in  detail,  in  order  to  show  that  the  dispropor- 
tionate charge  of  the  English  army  demanded  the  consideration 
of  the  Government. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  in  answer  gave  some  explanations 
with  a  view  to  account  for  the  disparities  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
services.  However  large  the  cost  of  our  army  might  be,  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  he  said,  to  show  that  the  additional  expense  was  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  extravagance,  but  to  causes  easily  accounted  for. 
With  respect  to  the  relative  cost  of  a  French  and  an  Enffliah 
soldier,  it  was  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  companaoiiy 
because  he  believed  the  French  Budget  did  not  include  all  the 
expenses  which  were  incurred  for  the  army,  and  which  were 
embraced  in  our  Estimates.  It  was  necessary  to  take  out  of  other 
parts  of  the  French  Budget  some  expenses  which  were  properly 
chargeable  to  the  army  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison.  The 
general  conclusion  at  which  the  War-office  had  arrived  was  not  "veiy 
different  from  that  which  had  already  been  stated  to  the  Committee. 
It  was  that  the  French  soldier  cost  about  48/.  per  annom, 
while  the  English  soldier  cost  about  92/.  In  France  the  expense 
of  the  staff,  putting  together  various  items  scattered  through  the 
French  Budget,  might  be  stated  at  1/.  12h.  lid.  per  man ;  whereas  in 
England  it  amounted  to  2/.  58.  7d.    The  great  secret  of  the  higher 
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expenditure  in  England  as  compared  with  that  of  France  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  not  only  our  soldiers,  but  also  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  military  afiairs,  were  better  remu- 
nerated for  their  services  than  the  same  class  in  France.  In  the 
French  War-office,  for  example,  there  were  4:97  emplof/^Sf  with  salaries 
ranging  from  72/.  to  1000/.  There  were  no  fewer  than  382  whose 
salaries  did  not  exceed  144/.  per  annum.  He  did  not  know 
whether  any  member  was  prepared  to  say  that  we  could  find 
gentlemen  capable  of  performing  the  responsible  duties  entrusted 
to  the  officials  in  our  War-office  for  so  small  an  amount  of  remu- 
neration. He  did  not  believe  we  could;  at  any  rate,  it  had 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  do  so.  Again,  taking  the  items 
in  the  French  Budget  for  pay,  allowances,  beer  and  wine,  recruiting 
service,  gymnastic  and  musketry  instruction,  good  conduct  money, 
and  other  matters,  and  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding 
items  in  our  Estimates,  the  result  was  that  the  French  soldier  cost 
18/.  4«.  lOd.f  and  the  English  soldier  30/.  It  thus  appeared  that 
the  cost  of  the  English  soldier  was  very  nearly  double  that  of  the 
French  soldier ;  and  this  proportion  might  be  said  to  nm  through 
the  whole  comparison.  Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  great  part  of  the  administration  of  the  French  army  was 
carried  out  regimentally,  and  not  departmentally,  as  with  us,  and 
hence  the  charge  for  actual  pay  and  allowances  should  be  taken  at 
a  lower  rate  as  regarded  the  French  army,  and  at  a  higher  rate  as 
regarded  the  English,  than  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  comparisons 
laid  before  the  Committee. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  appeared  to  show  that, 
although  unquestionably  the  English  army  was  in  proportion  to 
its  number  considerablv  more  costly  than  that  of  France,  yet  the 
different  mode  of  distributing  and  stating  the  several  charges  in 
the  public  accounts,  and  the  complications  thence  arising,  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  to  produce  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
relative  cost  per  man  in  the  two  armies. 

The  Naval  Estimates,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  303,422/.  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  vear,  were  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  third  week  of  the  Session,  with  a  full 
explanatory  statement  hy  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  discussion  was  prefaced  by  two  motions, 
bearing  on  naval  administration,  one  by 

Sir  J.  Walsh,  who  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
state  of  naval  preparation  to  the  present  exigencies  of  political 
affidrs,  and  complained  that  the  Navy  Estimates  had  been  framed 
without  reference  to  the  menacing  and  lowering  future  impending 
over  Europe.  He  dwelt  upon  the  disappearance  of  various  secu- 
rities for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion and  thirst  for  territorial  acquisition  abroad  which  had  replaced 
them.  Having  to  deal  with  a  new  state  of  things,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us,  he  thought,  to  consider  our  means  of  defence,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  vindicate  our  honour  in  case  of  need.     He  adverted  to 
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the  revolution  which  science  had  wrought  in  the  means  of  offence 
as  well  as  of  defence,  and  to  the  resources  possessed  by  England  to 
supply  those  means ;  and  he  moved  a  Resolution,  "  That  the  great 
changes  in  naval  warfare,  and  the  critical  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  require  the  most  vigorous  and  immediate  national  eftbrts 
on  a  scale  calculated  to  maintain  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England." 

Colonel  Sykes  expressed  his  belief  that  the  present  navj^  of 
England  was  equal  to  all  the  navies  in  the  world  combined.  He 
adduced  statistics  to  show  that  the  supposed  superiority  in  force 
of  tlie  French  marine  to  our  own,  was  founded  on  a  fallacv. 
Other  speeches  were  delivered,  and  Sir  John  Walsh,  having  ob- 
tained his  object  in  originating  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  withdrew 
his  motion. 

Sir.  Lindsay  next  called  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in  1860  to  inquire  into  the 
control  and  management  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  yards,  and  to 
some  of  their  recommendations.  He  instanced  those  which  were 
intended  to  remedy  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  well-defined  respon- 
sibility, and  the  want  of  accurate  accounts.  He  admitted  that 
great  improvements  had  been  introduced,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  there  was  not  an  enormous  extra  expenditure  in  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards,  and  that  iron  ships  could  not  be  built  more  eflBciently 
and  more  economically  in  private  yards.  He  went  through  details 
of  expenditure  in  the  dockyard  accounts,  commenting  upon  them, 
and  contending  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  from  thence, 
whether  value  was  got  for  the  money  expended.  He  concluded  by 
moving  a  Resolution  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ought  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Lord  C.  Paget  briefly  replied  to  Mr,  Lindsay,  whose  criticism 
of  the  dock}'ard  accounts  he  thought  unfair,  and  explained  that 
the  minute  details  upon  which  Mr.  Ijindsay  had  descanted,  were 
designed  to  give  to  the  House  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  motion  being  also  withdrawn.  Lord  C.  Paget  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  official  statement,  observing  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  Sir  J.  Walsh  that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  our  fleet  upon 
the  most  efficient  footing,  and  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  it 
was  in  a  satisfactory  position.  The  Estimates  for  the  year  1864-5  ^ 
amounted  to  10,432,610/.  as  against  10,736,032/.  in  the  year  1863-4,  * 
being  a  reduction  of  303,422/,  The  manner  in  which  that  result 
was  brought  about  was  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  jp^r* 
sonnel  and  also  upon  the  materiel^  qualified,  however^  to  Bome 
extent  by  an  increase  in  the  vote  for  the  wages  of  dockyard  work- 
men, and  the  vote  for  public  works.  With  regard  to  tTn^penonnri 
of  the  navy,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  500  aeameOy  1600 
coast- guardsmen,  and  2000  boys,  and  to  take  for  the  servioe  of  the 
coming  year  71,950  men  and  boys,  as  against  76,000  tcx  the  part 
year.  Thus,  the  marines  remaining  at  18,000  men,  the  total  v^ 
ductions  would  amount  to  4050  men  and  boys.    I9^otwitb*tuidiii« 
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that  nominal  reduction,  towever,  the  navy  waa  not  retrograding 
but  advancing,  as  appeared  from  these  facts :  that  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1863,  there  were  in  commiaeion  11  line-of- battle 
BhipB,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1864,  10.  At  the  same  date 
last  year  we  had  4  armour-plated  ships  in  commission,  and  this 
year  7.  Last  year  41  frigates  were  in  commission,  this  year  42. 
Last  year  98  sloops  and  gunboats  were  in  commission,  this  year 
99.  The  result  showed  a  total  of  sea-going  steam-shipa  in  commis- 
sion for  the  present  year  of  158,  as  compared  with  154  last  year, 
representing  a  small  increase  in  numbers,  but  a  vast  increase  of 
power.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  also  guard  ships,  reserve, 
store,  troop,  coast-guard,  and  other  stationary  ships,  which  brought 
up  the  ^1  force  of  the  fleet  this  year  to  243  vessels,  as  against 
236  last  year.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  navy, 
after  eliminating  all  but  the  pure  blue  jackets,  we  had  25,000 
actual  seamen,  of  whom  a  vast  proportion  were  continuous  service 
men.  This  year  it  was  intended  to  take  7000  boys  instead  of  9000 ; 
and,  according  to  statistics,  the  smaller  number  would  supply 
about  2000  seamen  to  the  fleet  annually.  The  waste  of  seamen  in 
the  navy  was  about  3000  a  year  ;  consequently,  1000  men  would 
have  to  be  supplied  annually,  from  the  merchant  service  and  other 
sources;  and  at  this  moment  we  had  2510  men  at  our  disposal  in 
the  home  ports.  The  Naval  Reserve  was  a  most  successful  institu- 
tion ;  the  men  were  well  drilled  and  admirably  conducted,  and 
altogether  it  was  a  highly  valuable  service.  It  waa  proposed  to 
build  six  gunboafa  upon  the  twin  screw  principle.  These  would 
be  of  700  tons  burthen,  each  carrying  two  powerful  guns,  and 
they  would  be  armour-plated  throughout  to  the  water  Hue,  with  a 
Bpace  on  the  upper  deck  to  cany  the  guns.  With  regard  to  our 
armour-clad  ships,  wo  had  at  the  present  moment  seven  in  com- 
mission, six  more  would  he  ready  in  the  summer,  six  more  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  six  others  in  the  course  of  next  year,  making 
a  total  of  25  armour  ships  as  against  21  at  this  time  last  year. 
Thus,  there  would  have  been  added  to  the  navy  four  armour  ships 
during  the  financial  year.  It  was  also  intended  to  build  a  non- 
armoured  ship  of  a  new  class,  like  the  "  Alabama,"  which  would 
be  a  vessel  of  great  speed,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising,  and,  in 
fact,  of  replacing  some  of  our  smaller  vessels.  The  noble  lord 
then  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  Government,  for  the  course 
they  had  adopted  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  armour-plated 
ships ;  and  with  regard  to  guns,  stated  that  the  Admiralty  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  6^  tons,  or  even  6  tons,  should  be 
the  limit  of  the  weight  of  the  gun  to  be  carried  by  a  ship,  on  her 
broadside  at  sea.  He  also  descnbed  the  results  of  the  various  ex- 
periments made  with  guns  and  iron  plating,  discussed  the  state  of 
dock  and  basin  accommodation  in  the  several  military  ports,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  establish  a 
•chool  of  naval  architecture,  took  credit  to  the  Government  for 
proposing  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  various  olassee  of  ofiicers. 
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including  petty  officers,  and  concluded  with  moving  a  vote  for  the 
men  and  boys  required  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  expressed  his  astonishment  that  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  the  Government 
should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  propose  a  reduction  of  4050 
men  and  boys.  Any  diminution  of  force,  whether  in  navy  or  army, 
was  calculated  to  impress  on  the  great  Powers  the  belief,  already 
too  general,  that  the  louder  we  talked  the  less  disposed  were  we  to 
act.  There  was  obvious  danger  of  this  course  producing  a  painful 
sentiment  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  he  could  not  refrain, 
therefore,  from  doubting  whether  the  present  was  the  moment 
which  the  Government  ought  to  have  chosen  to  propose  any  re- 
duction of  our  naval  and  military  resources.  He  concurred  in  the 
policy  of  maintaining  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  of  drawing  on  the 
mercantile  marine  when  necessary;  but  no  mistake  could  be 
greater  than  of  replacing  these  boys,  who  were  likely  to  become 
the  most  valuable  seamen  in  the  fleet,  by  any  accidental  addition 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  merchant  service.  Nothing  in  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  had  gratified  him  more  than  the  an- 
nouncement that  2510  men  and  boys  were  held  in  reserve  in  the 
home  ports,  ready  to  be  placed  in  any  ships  that  might  require  to 
be  manned.  He  also  expressed  his  unqualified  satisfaction  at  the 
decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  ask  a  vote  of  2000/.,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  naval  architecture ;  but  charged  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  with  want  of  due  caution,  in  having 
covered  the  " Minotaur,"  the  "Agincourt,"  and  the  "Northumber- 
land,"— the  most  costlv  ships  that  had  ever  been, added  to  the  navy 
— with  armour  which  had  turned  out  to  be  defective  and  inferior. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Government 
should  have  determined  to  increase  the  dockyard  and  diminish  the 
personal  expenditure  of  the  navy.  In  whatever  aspect  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  dockyards  was  viewed,  there  was  much  to  lament, 
and  but  little  cause  for  congratulation.  There  was  a  great  want  of 
some  master  mind,  which  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  dockyards  that  economy  of  labour  which  charac- 
terized the  great  imdertakings  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Laird  regretted  that  the  Government  had  done  so  little  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  Chatham 
Dockyards,  in  favour  of  increased  dock  accommodation  for  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  Admiralty  had  asked  for  only  88,000/.  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  last  three  years.  Yet  the  want  was  very  urffent ; 
and  although  an  immediate  outlay  would  have  to  be  incurred,  the 
extension  of  dockyards  would  cause  a  saving  of  a  great  part  of  the 
money  now  expended  by  the  Admiralty  in  repairs,  which  were 
always  much  more  costly  when  there  was  not  adequate  dock  room 
to  carry  them  on.  If  docks  existed  at  Portsmouth,  Plymoath, 
and  along  the  west  coast,  so  that  the  ships  could  be  docked  and 
properly  repaired,  half  the  navy  would  do  the  work.  Mr.  Laird 
made  also  some  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  of  iron-olad 
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vessels  and  of  cupola  ships.  With  respect  to  the  latter  he  said, 
the  cupola  ships  were  admirably  adapted  for  going  to  sea,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  Captain  Coles,  as  well  as  a  great  loss 
to  the  country,  if  their  powers  in  that  respect  were  not  put  to  the 
test.  He  would  further  observe,  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
place  Captain  Coles*  ships  in  the  same  category  as  the  American 
iron-clad  vessels.  They  were  entirely  different,  inasmuch  as  the 
American  vessels  were  mere  rams,  never  intended  for  sea-going 
purposes.  If  he  were  mistaken  in  his  views,  with  respect  to  the 
excellence  of  Captain  Coles'  plan,  he  should  only  have  fallen  into 
the  same  error  as  a  great  many  others ;  but  it  was,  he  thought,  at 
all  events,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  test  the  invention,  and 
if  it  answered,  to  go  on  with  it;  if  not,  to  try  something  else. 
His  own  opinion  was,  that  we  had  large  ships  enough,  and  that 
what  we  required  was  a  smaller  class  of  vessels,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out,  we  should  have  ships  of  all  classes  to 
go  to  sea  with,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency.  He  hoped, 
before  proceeding  with  so  many  ships  upon  new  and  untried  plans, 
the  Government  would  test  by  experiment  whether  thev  could 
work  ffuns  of  16  or  22  tons,  not  in  the  harbour,  but  in  the  open 
sea,  otnerwise  they  would  have  gone  to  enormous  expense,  perhaps 
onhr  to  end  in  failure. 

Sir  John  Elphinstone  observed  that  the  Dock  question  was  of 
great  importance,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  effectual 
manner.  A  naval  college  was  very  much  required.  At  present, 
young  men  who  are  brought  up  for  the  naval  service,  were  cooped 
up  in  a  ship,  where  he  believed  more  sickness  prevailed  than  in 
any  other  school  in  the  kingdom.  Another  great  defect  in  our 
system  was  the  want  of  naval  barracks.  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy>  imtil  the  final  system  was  adopted,  to  fit  up  temporary 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  men  when  ships  were  paid  off. 
It  was  a  sad  spectacle  when  a  ship  came  into  harbour,  with  a  crew 
perfectly  fit  for  sea-service  again,  if  they  were  only  kept  together, 
to  see  the  ship  pulled  to  pieces,  the  men  paid  off  and  dispersed, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  proper  position  again. 
The  officers,  after  great  pains  in  bringing  the  machine  as  it  were 
to  perfection,  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  In  the  navy 
every  thing  was  torn  to  pieces  when  a  commission  was  over,  and 
the  loss  to  the  country  was  enormous.  The  Government  provided 
hots  for  the  army,  and  they  might  provide  temporary  barracks  for 
seamen,  at  the  different  ports.  As  to  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  he 
had  provided  a  plan  which  produced  easiness  of  motion  and  speed, 
while  carrying  guns  so  high  out  of  the  water,  as  to  give  a  greater 
radios  of  fire  than  any  other  mode  with  which  they  were  ac- 

Sainted.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  made 
ptain  Coles  lay  down  a  complete  plan  of  a  cupola  ship,  and  to 
have  finished  a  ship  upon  the  plan  so  given,  so  as  to  test  that  prin- 
ciple. No  one  knew  what  the  primary  principle  of  the  cupola 
was,  and  no  American  iron-clad  had  brought  that  principle  into 
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operation.  He  protested  against  the  reduction  of  boys,  because  it 
was  cutting  off  the  best  source  of  supplying  able  seamen.  He 
lioped  sufficient  money  would  be  taken  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  navy  with  respect  to  pay,  and  thus  re- 
moving the  discontent  now  existing  on  the  subject. 

The  vote  for  the  proposed  number  of  men  and  boys  having 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House,  several  discussions  arose  upon  other 
points  of  naval  administration.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  moving  the  vote  for  wages  of  artificers  and 
workmen  in  the  dockyara,  explained  the  present  state  of  those 
establishments  and  the  changes  and  improvements  introduced  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  checking  the  work  done,  and 
supervising  the  labour  department.  The  increase  in  the  vote  was 
for  the  3700  additional  men  required  to  repair  ships  on  their  way 
liome,  to  make  up  arrears  in  the  steam  navy,  and  to  construct 
some  of  the  newest  and  most  powerful  vessels  ever  yet  designed. 
He  also  stated  that  sufficient  iron  had  been  purchased  to  complete 
all  the  armour-plated  ships  that  would  be  built  or  laid  down  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  that  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
taking  stock  in  all  Her  Majesty's  yards  on  the  1st  of  next  month, 
and  the  system  would  be  continued  thereafter. 

Mr.  liindsay  moved  as  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  vote  by  the 
amount  of  wages  for  the  additional  number  of  men  in  the  dock- 
yards. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Laird,  and  other  members  urged  that 
the  Government  ought  to  supply  fuller  information  with  regard  to 
the  sort  of  ships  they  proposed  to  build,  before  asking  the  House  to 
vote  so  large  a  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  amendment  was  negatived  by  100  votes  against 
29,  and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  vote  of  1,275,000/.  for  the  wages  of  artificers  in  the  dock- 
yards at  home  was  then  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  vote  of  69,200/. 
for  the  wages  of  artificers  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  establishments 
abroad. 

Other  votes  were  canvassed  in  detail,  and  led  to  a  variety  of 
discussions,  embracing  among  other  topics  the  state  of  the  effective 
list  of  the  navy,  the  condition  of  the  steam  reserve,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  iron-plated  navy  of  France,  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing upon  a  larger  scale  private  vards  in  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Royal  and  private  dockyaras, 
and  the  question  whether  we  were  to  rely  upon  armour-plated 
vessels  alone,  or  whether  wooden  ships  were  to  form  a  part  of  oup 
navy.  Upon  these  matters,  explanations  were  given  by  Lozd  0. 
Paget,  who  stated  the  number  of  ships  proposed  to  be  built  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (contingent  upon  what  might  be  doing  by  other 
nations),  and  that  wooden  ships  could  not  be  entirely  £me  away 
with. 

The  same  noble  lord  moved  for  and  obtained  the  appointnieint  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  tne  basin  and 
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dock  Bccommodation  of  the  Boyal  dockyardB  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  its  BufBciency  for  the  public  service,  having  reference  especially 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 

A  Supplementary  Naval  Estimate  ivas  afterwards  presented  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  amount  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  increase  in  the  pay  and  retirement  allowances  of 
naval  o£Bcers,  in  pursuance  of  the  opinions  which  had  been  strongly 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
A  sum  of  55,266/.  was  asked  for  to  defray  the  charge  for  increasing 
the  full  pay  of  the  executive  officers,  paymasters,  naval  instructors, 
and  petty  offi.cers:  and  a  sum  oi'5755/.  for  altering  and  improv- 
ing the  system  of  retirement  of  officers  ;  and  after  some  objection 
from  Mr.  Lindsay,  these  suilis  were  granted  by  the  House.  The 
scheme  upon  which  the  increase  of  pay  was  intended  to  take 
e^t  was  fidly  explained  by  I^ord  C.  Paget  in  moving  these 
Totes. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Naval  Estimates  through  Parliament, 
some  incidental  discussions  took  place  in  both  Houses  with  respect 
to  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  this  time — namely,  the  guns  in- 
tended to  bo  adopted  in  naval  service.  The  whole  question  of 
naval  armaments  indeed  was  now  in  a  transitional  state,  the  effec- 
tiveness both  of  projectile  engines  and  of  defensive  armour  for 
ships  being  under  experimentaJ  trial,  and  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion and  improvement  in  both  departments  being  so  rapid  as  to 
make  a  definite  decision  upon  the  merits  of  any  particular  system 
Te^  difficult. 

in  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  arose  in  the  House  of 
liOrds  early  in  the  Session  respecting  naval  armaments,  the  First 
Jjori  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  thus  expressed  him- 
self:— "  The  truth  was  that  the  whole  question  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron  was  now  in  a  state  of  transition.  Every  day  they  would 
see  new  experiments  with  guns  and  projectiles,  and  for  this  reason 
— they  wanted  a  prmectile  that  would  go  through  iron  plates,  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  There  were  many  qualities  of  iron,  but  they 
found  that  only  the  very  beat  steel  would  pierce  a  plate  satisfactorily. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  be  able  to 
send  spherical  projectiles  through  iron-plated  ships.  But  when 
the  noble  lord  said  that  wooden  ships  would  therefore  be  as  good 
as  iron  ones,  he  could  not  agree  with  him.  He  was  afraid  that, 
whatever  they  might  do,  they  must  still  keep  to  iron-plated  vessels, 
because,  although  shots  might  pass  through  them,  yet  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  wooden  ships  by  shells  would  be  such  that  warfare  by 
such  ships  against  iron-clads  would  be  out  of  tlie  question.  There- 
fore, while  they  were  increasing  the  force  of  their  guns,  they  were 
also  increasing  the  strength  of  their  ships'  sides.  The  last  specimen 
of  B  ship's  side  which  they  had  had  was  very  considerably  stronger 
than  those  they  had  before ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  vessels  so  con* 
structed  would  be  able  to  go  to  sea,  and  Keep,the  sea  in  all  weathers. 
He  thought,  then,  that  they  had  made  all  the  progress  in  their  power. 
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He  was  sure  that  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  do  so.  The  subject  was 
naturally  an  interesting  one,  and  no  one  could  take  it  up  without 
desiring  to  see  the  progress  mode  in  it.  Many  highly  intelligent 
minds  were  engaged  upon  it,  and  were  continually  sending  in  new 
inventions ;  and  although  the  Government  were  so  overrun  with 
new  projects  that  if  they  attended  to  them  all,  endless  delay  would 
ensue,  they  nevertheless  desired  not  to  overlook  any  valuable 
practical  improvement." 

Mr.  I£.  Iterkelcy  about  the  same  time  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  state  of  the  armament  of  the  Royal 
Navy ;  and,  enumerating  the  various  failures  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced with  the  Armstrong  guns,  complained  that  after  the  expen- 
diture of  three  millions  of  money  and  six  years  of  trials  and  expe- 
riments, the  country  had  to  go  back  to  the  Old  68-pounder.  The  result 
was  that  our  iron-platod  ships  were  armed  with  the  68-pounder  and 
the  Armstrong  llO-pounder,  which  could  not  be  fired  at  full  charges, 
whilst  the  French  ships  of  war  were  armed  with  breech-loading 
rifled  cannon,  which  at  a  distance  of  1100  yards  had  pierced 
through  a  target  equal  to  the  side  of  "  La  Gloire."  He  also  ob- 
served that  the  guna  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  greatly 
superior  to  our  own. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  answer,  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
detail  in  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  authorities 
with  respect  to  guns  for  the  Navy.  He  stated  that  the  very  heavy 
ships,  such  as  the  "Minotaur"  and  the  " Bellerophon  "  were  in- 
tended to  be  armed  experimentally  with  300-pounders— that  wa« 
to  say,  with  12-ton  guns  carrying  spherical  shot  of  1501b.  weight. 
Comparing  our  progress  in  this  respect  with  that  of  other  countries, 
the  noble  lord  said,  "  As  regards  America,  I  give  my  honest  opi- 
nion to  this  House  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  noa 
the  best  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  French,  my  honest  belief  is  that 
we  are  more  advanced  than  they  are.  If  you  ask  any  intelligent 
French  oflicer,  I  believe  be  will  tell  you  the  same.  I  know  that 
the  French  navy  have  tried  breech •  loading  guns  on  board  tiifl 
'Magenta'  and  'Solferino,'  but  I  likewise  know  that  tiuir 
officers  do  not  like  them  and  do  not  think  those  guns  sucoeaifal. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Government  we  have  been  i 
to  send  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  navy  over  to  that  o 
He  is  looking  at  their  gun  manufactures,  and  I  hope  i 
have  full  information  as  to  what  guns  the  Americans  pru^ 
what  progress  they  have  made.  I  can  assure  the  House,  hol^ 
that  in  tnis  matter  of  guns,  notwithstanding  what  is  eaidoS 
doors,  it  is  very  doubtful  yet  whether  any  country  is  moeh  t 
advanced  than  we  are." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Navy  Tti^'Tnn 
episode  of  rather  a  remarkable  nature  occurred,  anecting  ti 
duct  and  ultimately  inducing  the  retirement  from  o£Etea 
Stanefeld,  one  of  the  i^embers  for  Halifax,  and  junior  Ijard|| 
Admiralty.     The  circamstances  of  the  caoe,  shortly     ~'~' 
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these.  At  a  recent  trial  in  Paris  of  one  Greco  and  other  persons 
for  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  it  had 
been  statea  by  the  Procureur- Imperial  in  his  speech  that  a  paper 
bad  been  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  accused  jpersons, 
directing  him  to  write  for  money  to  Mr.  Flowers,  at  35,  Thurloe- 
squarc,  Brompton,  where,  the  Procureur  added,  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  resided,  who,  in  1855,  hod  been  appointed 
banker  to  the  Tibaldi  conspirators  against  the  Emperor's  life. 
This  incident  excited  much  attention  in  this  countr^%  and  Mr.  Cox, 
one  of  the  members  for  Finsbury,  adverting  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  remarking  that  the  house  to  which  the  reference 
was  made  appeared  to  be  the  residence  of  the  member  for  Halifax, 
called  upon  that  gentleman  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stansfcld  said  ho  was  surprised  and  indignant  at  the 
speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  Procureur-lmperial,  and 
uj  which  it  appeared  that  the  Crown  prosecutor  of  a  friendlv  Power 
had  ventured  to  insinuate  that  a  member  of  tlie  British  Parliament, 
and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  could  liave  anv  knowledge  of,  much 
less  participation  in,  the  atrocious  crime  with  which  the  prisoners 
were  charged.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  lived  at  No.  35,  Thurloe- 
sqnare,  Brompton,  but  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  prisoner 
Oreco,  or  of  Mr.  Flowers,  whose  letters  were  addressed  to  his  house. 
He  had,  however,  been  on  intimate  terms  with  M.  Mazzini  for  the 

Ct  eighteen  years,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  no  man  had  ever 
n  more  cruelly  or  wrongfully  maligned  than  he  was.  As 
regarded  the  allegation  that  Mazzini  had  incited  to  assassination, 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  baser  libel  could  be  pronounced. 

Mr.  Ilennessy  made  some  comments  upon  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Stansfcld,  whom  he  censured  for  having,  without  notice,  volunteered 
a  defence  of  M.  Mazzini. 

Mr.  Cox  observed  that  he  had  not  expected  his  hon.  friend  to 
go  into  a  defence  of  M.  Mazzini,  but  to  answer  the  question  he  had 
put  to  him. 

Mr.  Stansfcld  said  that  his  address  was  certainly  at  35,  Thurloe- 
squarc,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  letter  having 
been  addressed  there  to  a  Mr.  !■  lowers,  and  it  seemed  almost  an 
indignity  to  have  to  answer  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Ilennessy  askc<l  whether  the  mysterious  Mr.  Flowers  was  not, 
in  fact,  M.  Mazzini. 

Mr.  Stansfcld  reiterated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy  then  callinl  upon  Mr.  Stansfcld  to  say  whether  he 
had  not  acted  as  treusuror  or  member  of  a  committi^e  for  the  col- 
lection of  monev  to  be  distributed  among  the  Italian  patriots. 

Mr.  StansfoUl  answcrt'fl  that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  expressixi  himself  satisfied  with  the  n»plies  of 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  added  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  ]M.  ^luzzini, 
he  fully  believed  he  hud  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  plots. 
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The  matter,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  rest  here.  Some 
days  afterwards  Sir  L.  Palk  inquired  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  A&in  whether  any  comeapondence  had  pawed  between 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
with  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Frocoreur-Imperial  at 
the  trial  above  referred  to.  Mr.  Layard  answered,  witn  some 
warmth,  that  in  his  opinion  the  most  dignified  way  of  vindicatins; 
the  honour  of  the  country  was  to  tre^  such  an  socosation  with 
contempt.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  took  part  in  the  disoossion  which 
ensued,  thought  Mr.  Layard's  answer  injudicious  and  jmaaHa&ie- 
tory .  Mr,  Henneesy  read  certain  letters  written  by  M«wini,  with 
reference  to  other  transactions,  in  which  he  appeared  to  justify 
aBsasaination  in  certain  cases.  The  sobjeot  was  again  revived  on 
the  motion  for  going  into  Gommittee  of  Sapply,  by  %r  Henry 
Stracy,  who  moved  as  an  amendment  "  That  the  speech  of  the 
Frocureur-Imperial  on  the  trial  of  Greco,  implicatinff  a  member  <^ 
thifi  House,  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  our  ally  the  £mperor  of  the  French,  amervea  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  Honse."  An  animated  debate  took 
place  upon  this  amendnLent,  in  which  many  of  the  **^'"g  memben 
on  each  side  took  part. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  r«)eated  the  denials  which  he  had  given  on  a 
former  evening,  and  said  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  learned  that 
his  name  had  been  associated  with  the  revolutionary  designa  of 
Tibaldi  or  Orsini.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  acted  as  treosarer 
with  reference  to  these  designs,  as  no  fond  whatever  had  Ixxni  col-  J 
lected.  He  admitted  that  he  had  allowed  his  name  to  bo  inscribed  ^ 
on  bank  notes,  which  he  believed  would  have  been  used,  not  in  the 
interests  of  assassins,  but  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
united  Italy;  hut,  acting  on  the  advice  t^lriend?,  he  had  with- 
drawn his  name  firom  those  documents.  He  al.so  admitted  that,  in 
common  with  other  English  Mends  >f  Sigiior  Mazzini,  he  had 
allowed  that  gentleman  to  hare  his  letters  directed  to  his  private 
residence,  under  the  designation  of"  M.  Fiori"  (of  which  "Flowers" 
is  the  translation}.  Signw  Maggim'  had,  however,  taken  steps  to 
prevent  any  more  of  such  letters  otmung  to  his  house. 

Lord  H.  Yane  said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Stansfeld's  conduct  had 
been  very  indiscreet.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  subject  would 
be  now  ulowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  said  that,  having  been  in  personal  relationa 
for  many  years  with  M.  Maanni,  and  tjius  in  some  respect 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  ib.  Stansfeld,  he  would 
explain  to  the  House  what  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  re- 
lations between  foreign  Poet-offii  and  the  foreign  Govemmente 
would  understand,  that  any  li  i  Idrened  to  Si)^nor  JMaxziui 

from  Itidy  might  as  well  be  burnt  ea^ieoted  to  be  delivered  to 
him  in  Londini.  He  avowed  t  ,  in  oommon  with  others  of 
Mazzini's  friends,  he  had  for  ;  '  v  — '  '••-  — ^-^ —  at  his  dis- 
posaL    Hon.  gentlemen  would  Btand  that 
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that  fact  did  not  include  the  slightest  idea  of  participation 
in  conspiracy  to  assassinate,  or  even  the  slightest  luiowledge  of 
what  those  letters  might  contain.  He  had  letters  from  Mazzini 
addressed  to  his  house  under  various  names,  and  also  letters  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  but  there  was  usually  some  sign  inside  wliich 
showed  that  they  were  intended  for  Joseph  Mazzini.  He  could 
not  be  surprised  that  those  who  only  knew  ^lazzini  through  the 
false  and  calumnious  statements  of  the  press  should  be  astonished 
at  the  unbounded  confidence,  esteem,  and  affection  entertained  for 
him  by  all  those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  thought  some  explanation  was  due  to  the 
Oovemment  ot  France,  and  asked  Lord  Palmerston  whether  ho 
had  already  offered  any,  or  intended  to  offer  any. 

Yiscoimt  Palmerston  said  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Government  had  not  made  any  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  to  the  Government  of  France,  because  they 
considered  it  would  be  humiliating  for  them  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  had  passed  in  a  court  oi  justice  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  had  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  Italian  refugees,  and  he  considered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  candid  disclaimer  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  made. 

Mr.  Disraeli  censured  the  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  unworthy 
of  the  Minister  of  a  great  country  towards  a  friendly  Power,  and 
called  upcm  the  House  to  vindicate  its  own  honour  by  passing  the 
Besolution  of  Sir  H.  Stracev. 

Mr.  Bright  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  party.  Even  if  he  were  the  hungriest  of  that 
body  for  office  he  would  bo  ashamed  to  make  his  way  to  it  over 
the  character,  the  happiness,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  last 
appointed  and  voungest  member  of  the  Government. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  ought  to  express  its 
sense  of  the  culpable  imprudence  of  ^Ir.  Stansfeld. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchcc|uor  appealed  to  the  candour  of  the 
House  to  place  confidence  in  the  unimpeached  honour  and  integrity 
of  one  of  its  own  members. 

Upon  a  division  Sir  II.  Stracey's  amendment  was  negatived,  but 
only  by  a  small  majority,  the  uves  l)eing  ICl,  the  noes  171. 

On   the   following  day  IjotA  Elcho  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  resigned  his  office.    Viscount  Palmerston 
i»tute<l  that  immediately  after  the  question  respecting  Mr.  Stansfeld 
had  Ixen  brought  forward,  that  gentleman  had  intimated  to  him, 
through  a  common  friend,  that  ho  placed  his  office  at  his  (Lord 
Pulmcrston's)  dis{K>sal,  but  the  noble  lord  added  that  he  1       i 
f(inn«'<I  Mr.  StnnsiVld  that  he  wLnhed  liim  not  to  resign  it. 
c-4iiniiii*ntf<  wf  TO  ii;r:iin  inad<'  on  the  hon.  member's  coxu 
p'sult  was,  that  Mr.  Stansfrld  adopti'd  the  resolution 
nounei-<I  to  the*  Houhc  a  few  days  afterwards,  8 
VhIow  the  gan;^way,  of  retiring  from  his  place 
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He  reminded  those  who  heard  him  that  he  had  before  offered  to 
take  this  step,  but  had  deferred  to  the  wish  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  should  continue  to  hold  his  office,  and  he  warmly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  that  noble  lord  for  the  confidence  which  he  had 
shown  in  him.  But  there  were  occasions,  he  said,  on  which  it  became 
a  man  to  consult  his  own  conscience  and  his  own  sense  of  right  as 
to  the  course  he  should  adopt ;  and  having  become  convinced  from 
what  he  had  seen  and  read  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  (if  ever  he 
could  have  believed  himself  to  have  been)  any  accession  to  the 
strength  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  he  had  reason 
to  fear  he  might  be  a  source  of  difficulty  and  of  embarrassment 
to  them,  it  was  for  himself  and  not  for  others  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  he  could  not  consent  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  cause  of  embarrassment  to  a  Government  which 
he  had  decided  to  support.  He  had,  therefore,  since  the  House  last 
sat,  resigned  his  office.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
repel  in  detail  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him,  and 
concluded  by  saying  :  "I  trust  1  have  made  an  explanation  which 
will  not  be  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  House.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  if  any  doubts  still  remain  in  the  minds  of  any  hon.  members, 
I  am  not  only  ready,  but  I  invite  them  to  give  expression  to  those 
doubts,  and  to  enable  me  at  once  completely  to  satisfy  them  and  to 
answer  any  questions  that  they  may  have  to  put  to  me.  Mean- 
while I  leave  this  question,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  House,  and, 
I  may  add,  upon  my  countrymen,  with  reference  to  a  matter  involv- 
ing that  which  is  ever}^  man's  dearest  inheritance,  an  unblemished 
character  and  a  fair  name." 

Viscount  Palmerston  said : — "  Sir,  my  hon.  friend  reminded  the 
House  that  on  a  former  occasion  when  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
I  declined  to  accept  it,  and  asked  him  to  continue  in  office.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  as  my  hon.  friend  stated,  he  has  lefb  me  no 
option.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  motives 
which  led  my  hon.  friend  to  take  that  peremptory  deoiBioii 
were  highly  honourable  to  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
thought,  having;  such  an  explanation  to  make  as  he  has  now 
made,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  the  House  will  think  perfectly 
and  entirely  satisfactory,  that  the  explanation  would  come  from 
him  with  a  better  grace,  and  with  more  effect  while  holding  an 
independent  position  than  if  he  made  it  from  the  bench  on  widch 
we  now  sit.  With  regard  to  those  insinuations  and  aspersions  to 
which  he  has  referred,  I  can  only  say  that  with  him  I  repudiate  them 
with  disdain.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  I  am  sure  all  those  who 
know  my  hon.  friend  must  be  equally  convinced,  that  any  oharm 
of  implication  in  these  odious  proceedings — which  charge,  I  thinly 
has  been  basely  thrown  out  against  him — is  altogether  nnsapported 
by  proof,  and  is  utterly  devoid  of  foundation." 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Stansfeld's  retirement  was  soon 
after  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Childers,  M«P.  fiiT 
Pontefract. 
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The  increase  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
which  had  of  late  years  attracted  much  observation  and  criticism, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a 
Hesolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  affirming  the  fact  of  a  consi- 
derable increase  and  the  duty  of  reducing  the  amount.  Mr. 
Marsh  observed  that  between  the  years  1835  and  1863  these 
Estimates  had  acquired  an  augmentation  of  5,412,000/.,  a  sum 
that  would  furnish  the  means  of  a  very  sensible  reduction  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  He  considered  that  the  nation  did  not 
get  a  full  equivalent  for  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  our  ex- 
penditure ;  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  warrant  it.  He 
analyzed  the  Estimates,  and  suggested  instances  in  which  that 
rule  was  not  observed,  as  in  the  matter  of  compensations  for  loss  of 
ofBices,  and  in  some  cases  of  superannuations.  He  objected  to  the 
large  sum  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  the  Irish  police, 
and  to  the  increasing  expenditure  for  Science  and  Art,  which  in  his 
opinion  would  thrive  better  without  Government  encouragement, 
and  if  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Too  much,  he  thought,  was 
expended  by  the  Government  upon  education,  the  vote  having  risen 
from  65,000/.  in  1835  to  1,110,000/.  in  1863.  Under  the  present 
system  of  education,  although  the  material  condition  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly  ameliorated,  their  moral  condition  had  not  im- 
proved so  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  A  needless  expenditure, 
too,  he  beKeved,  was  incurred  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  F.  Peel,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  said  he  was  not  sur- 

Srised  that  Mr.  Marsh  should  desire  to  see  the  amount  of  these 
Istiniates  reduced,  and  no  doubt,  if  his  views  could  be  carried  out, 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  might  be  very  greatly  diminished  indeed. 
But  he  could  not  think  that  the  House  would  adopt  those  views 
without  considerable  hesitation  and  without  much  discussion.  His 
answer  to  the  motion  was,  that  much  of  the  increase  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  was  more  apparent  than  rtol,  and  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  a  matter  of  regret,  it  should  be  viewed  with  satis- 
faction, since  it  arose  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of 
bringing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  expenditure  of  tne  country 
under  tne  eye  of  Parliament.  He  then  explained  in  much  detail 
the  transfers  of  charge  which  had  been  made  from  other  branches  of 
the  revenue  account  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  other  ar- 
rangements in  the  public  accounts,  which,  while  they  relieved 
other  heads  of  the  expenditure,  or  enhanced  the  apparent  produce 
of  the  revenue,  augmented  the  Civil  Service  charges ;  showing,  as 
he  proceeded,  the  actual  sum  of  each  transfer,  and  the  charge  thrown 
by  each  new  financial  arrangement  upon  the  Civil  Service,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  leaving  only  600,000/.  as  the  debateable  increase  of 
theae  Estimates,  part  of  which  arose  from  exceptional  charges. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Marsh  withdrew  his 
motion. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  an  important  debate 
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took  place  upon  a  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Oobden,  wliicb  raued  in 
a  demiite  form  the  question  which  in  the  coune  of  the  disotusion  of 
the  Estimates  had  been  repeatedly  canvassed  as  to  the  management 
and  economy  of  the  manufaoturmo-  establishments  conducted  by 
the  Government  for  the  public  service,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  construction  of  euns  and  armaments  for  militarr  and  naval 
purposes.  The  Besoiution  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  sought  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  this : — "  That  the  recent 
great  extension  of  Government  manufacturing  establishments 
calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Government.  That  it  is  expedient 
that  steps  be  forthwith  taken  to  place  each  separate  estahhshment 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  footing  of  a  private  manu&cturing  con- 
cern or  a  public  company,  by  taking  a  valoation  of  the  fixed  and 
floating  capital  employed,  incunding  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that 
upon  this  basis  there  be  an  annual  stook-taking ;  when,  after 
making  all  the  cust<saary  deductions  for  depreciation  of  buildings, 
machinery,  and  plant,  interest  of  capital,  rates  and  taxes,  s^ 
other  charges,  sucn  a  price  be  charged  to  the  Government  depart- 
ments for  articles  supplied  as  shall  preserve  the  capital  intact ; 
and  that  these  accounts,  with  a  balance-sheet,  be  laid  annually  on 
the  table  of  this  House." 

In  advocating  this  Beeolntion,  Mr.  Cobden  reflarred  to  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Finance,  made  in  1828,  which  contained  the 
arguments  used  by  pnblio  departments  against  contracts  by  com- 
petition, and  in  favour  of  works  constructed  by  the  (Government, 
and  he  said,  that  although  for  twenty  years  the  doctrine  of  nnre- 
stricted  competition  had  been  acted  upon  in  uH  ullicr  ciultcra,  the 

S'gantic  monopolies  of  these  departments  were  still  continued. 
le  hon.  gfflitleman  then  referred  to  the  conetaDt  repetition  oftbo 
manufacturing  of  articles  the  use  of  which  had  been  superseded 
by  the  progress  of  science,  and  he  cited  instances  of  the  losses 
thereby  sustained.  The  evidence  showed  that  vra  had  made  2300 
or  3000  guns  on  the  principle  of  Sir  W,  Armstrong,  "  And,"  said 
the  hon.  gentleman,  "  there  is  a  confesBion  of  an  expenditure  of 
2,500,000/.,  though  I  believe  it  was  much  more.  It  is  admitted 
that  100  of  the  mrgest  guna  were  made  before  tlie  experiments 
were  entered  upon.  And  that  there  may  be  no  cavilling  as  to  the 
result,  I  will  refer  to  the  declaration  of  the  Buke  of  Somerset, 
after  3000  guns  had  been  made,  that  the  whole  science  of  naval 
gunnery  was  in  its  in&noy,  and  that  the  Governinent  had  aothing 
better  for  dose  quarters  than  the  old  68-poundcr;  and  the  Com- 
mittee reported  HaA  the  68-pcnmder  was  the  most  effective  gun 
against  iron-olads."  The  prepondennoe  of  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  against  tlte  bneoh-loading  system  for  large  guna. 
They  recommended  that  experiments  should  be  made,  and  rhat 
the  accounts  of  the  Woolwich  gun  otory  should  be  kept  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  Admi  Ha  '  (Jrvlnivfl  fli*.  r^jgult  to  he, 
that  the  largest  and  mi      oo     y  fli      in  ntJiout  any 

guna  fit  for  the  qiei  t  i  RRial  j 
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which  were  fit  for  no  warfare  whatever.  "Was  this  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  after  spending  3,000,000/.  and  manufactaring 
3000  guns?  The  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  recent 
great  extension  of  the  Government  raaiiufacturing  establishments, 
and  in  doing  so,  enforced  the  principle  that  the  Government  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  set  up  such  establishments  for  the  production 
of  articles  that  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  that 
when  they  had  unfortunately  got  into  a  false  system  they  should 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  retrace  their  steps.  With  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  interfere  with  very  great  advan- 
tage, in  prescribing  the  prinuiplo  upon  which  the  Executive  should 
act,  but  that  beyond  that  the  House  was  impotent.  He  argued  that 
the  Govemntent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  guns,  could  not 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  buyer,  and  do  the  work  in  a 
common-sense  and  judicious  way;  and  that,  if  they  were  incom* 
petent  to  purchase  goods  in  the  market,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  were  competent  to  produce  them.  He  condemned  the 
present  system  as  altogether  unsound,  as  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  sense  of  responsibility,  or  those  prudential  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  private  individuals,  and  as  impossible  to  be 
carried  out  with  economy  or  advantage  to  the  nation.  He  also  com- 
plained that  the  system  was  characterized  by  neglect  and  mis- 
management, and  urged  that  thorough  reform  was  imperatively 
necessary.  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  system  now  acted 
upon  and  of  the  waste  of  money,  and  the  inefiiciency  of  value  ob- 
tained for  it,  Mr.  Cobden  said  :  "  I  shall  conclude  with  a  remark 
touching  the  present  position  of  this  country,  in  regard  to  its  arma- 
ments. I  consider  that  what  has  been  done,  with  respect  to  the 
Armstrong  guns  and  our  armaments  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  You  have  disgraced  the  country  by  undertaking  that 
which  you  should  not  have  undertaken,  and  by  then  doing  it  in  an 
inefficient  manner.  Kemember,  we  are  governed  by  a  very 
narrow  class — I  allude  to  the  personnel  of  administration.  I  do 
not  complain  of  that,  for  our  mercantile  community  do  not  seem  to 
send  in  their  young  men  to  compete.  I  merely  mention  it  as  a 
fact ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  may  one  day  find  yourselves  in 
each  a  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  your  mismanagement  of  your 
guns  and  armaments,  as  may  expose  you  to  a  serious  dilemma.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  calculated  to  irritate  this  proud 
and  combative  people,  more  likely  to  produce  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion, than  if  we  were  to  find  ourselves  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of 
oar  defences,  by  the  classes  who  have  so  long  monopolized  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  You  have  brought  this  dilemma 
upon  yourselves  by  becoming  producers,  and  what  I  advise  you  is, 
at  once  to  hand  over  your  work  to  private  producers.  By  doing 
ao  you  will  be  absolved  from  a  perilous  responsibility.  If  you 
want  great  guns,  rifles,  iron  hulls  for  ships,  let  it  be  known  mat 
you  want  them,  and  you  will  get  them  from  private  manufacturers; 
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or,  if  yoa  &il,  Toa  irill  at  least  be  absolTed  from  your  exclusive 
responsibiHty.  lou  will  say  to  tbe  trading  and  manafacturing 
commuQity,  '  We  are  one  with  you,  and  we  mnst  rise  or  &I1, 
Bourifih  or  iade,  together,  accordug  to  the  eaergy,  and  zeal,  and 
patriotism,  that  may  be  displayed  uike  by  the  governing  claases, 
and  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.' " 

Colonel  Barttelot,  who  seconded  the  motion,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  GoTemment,  rather  than  the  House,  was  blame- 
able  for  disregard  of  economy.  Sir  M.  Feto,  Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr. 
White  advocated  the  motion.  On  the  other  side  were  several 
speakers,  connected  with  the  existing  or  preceding  Gorvemmcmts, 
who  strongly  controverted  Mr.  Cobden's  views  and  the  aoouracy 
of  his  calculations.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Corrcy,  who  had  held 
office  under  Lord  Derby's  Qovemment,  and  Mr.  Mcnsell,  who 
asserted  that  the  estabRshments  at  Woolwich  conduced  to  the 
honour,  dignity,  and  safety  of  the  country.  He  stated  also,  that 
the  Enfield  Sm^  Arms  Factory  had  been  a  complete  success,  and 
that  in  the  eonree  of  a  few  years,  the  profits  of  the  mannfac- 
ture  (which  Mr.  Oobdon  had  left  ont  of  his  calculation)  paid 
the  whole  of  the  expenses.  General  Feel  disputed  Mr.  Oobden's 
assertion,  that  the  Armstrong  gun  had  be^i  a  failure.  Lord  C. 
Paget  stated  that  the  reports  from  New  Zealand  of  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  gun  were  very  favourable.  Mr.  Childars,  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  controverted  the  apidication  of  the 
proposed  redaction  to  the  naval  service.  Mr.  Cobdett  had  argued 
that  the  Government  oug^t  to  repair,  but  not  to  mano&t^ire, 
in  the  dockyards,  which  ought  in  future  to  be  unly  iqiuiring  , 
establishments.  Now,  at  present,  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
materials  and  fittings  of  a  ship — ^the  armour-plates,  the  engines 
and  boilers — ^were  not  mannCactored  in  the  Govemiocnt  yards,  but 
were  purchased  in  the  open  market.  He  assigned  reasons  why  it 
would  not  be  safe  or  expedi^ii  to  depend  entirely  and  exclusively 
upon  private  yards  for  our  navy. 

The  Marquis  of   Hartingtoo  took  np  the  same  argument  in 
regard  to  the  army.     After  r  ott  Wat  the  Government  had 

spent  lees  upon  thar  monufacmnng  taUishments  last  year  than 
in  former  years,  he  adverted  to  the  a  ionlty  of  protecting  the  in- 
tereeta  of  the  public,  in  dealing  wi  ecntructors.  Ho  defended 
the  Government  military  mannftoton  ig  estublishment^,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Pimlico  eetabliahmout.  Ho 
observed  that  the  Gorenunent  v  e  most  anxious  to  secure 
accuracy  in  the  aoa     its  ctf  a   ishments,  and  that  he  was 

glad  on  that  aooount  1     t  tlie  nad  hacji  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Cobden's  motion      ]  Boi  prooei   .  to  a  diWsioo. 

As  in  form*  ^  mmau  v         lodc  in  tlic  present  Seadon 

for  carrying  on  tne  t<     ifi  01  the  arsenals  und  dockyards 

which  hi  10  t^j      u      nl     The  Marquis  of  llort- 

ingtoD  moved  1  tip  i  tO,000/.  for 

the  oonstmotum  ot  wpzu 


Uidimfnts, 
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and  the  ports  of  DoTer  and  Portland,  as  well  as  for  the  erection 
of  a  central  arsenal,  to  be  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  being  authorized  to  raise  the 
amount  by  annuities  for  thirty  years.  The  Resolution  was  adopted 
without  any  difference  of  opinion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FoBBIOV  ArVAlES — Superior  interest  of  foreign  as  compared  with  domestic  politics 
in  the  present  year — Debates  on  international  relations  the  most  exciting  of  the 
SeaioD — The  cootrorersy  respecting  Schloswig-Holstein  occupies  the  largest  share 
of  paUic  attention — Recapitulation  of  the  leading  events  and  attitude  of  the  con- 
tending Powers — Pkrt  taken  by  England  in  the  controversy — Diplomatic  negotiations 
and  their  results — The  Dano-Gcnuan  question  is  the  subject  or  continual  questions 
and  oomments  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Explanations  given  from  time  to  time  by 
Sari  Roiaell  and  Lord  l^ilmerston — Progress  of  affairs  in  the  Duchies — Evacuation 
of  the  Dannewerke — Conference  held  in  London  between  the  representatives  of  the 
leading  Powers — Remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  these  events — Resolution  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Campbell — Debate  and  withdrawal  of  motion 
— Mr.  B.  Osborne  brings  foru'ard  a  Resolution  in  the  Commons — Mr.  Disraeli 
moves  the  previous  question  and  the  Resolution  is  not  put — Tlie  Conference  of  London 
—Suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  seat  of  war  during  its  deliberations — After  a  pro- 
tracted  sitting  tlie  Conference  terminates  without  result — Statements  by  Earl  Russell 
and  Viscount  Pidmerston  in  the  two  Houses  respecting  the  debates  and  proceedings 
of  the  Conference — The  Opposition  leaders  give  notice  of  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Ministers  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  policv — Great  debates  in  both  Houses — 
Resolution  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  the  I^rl  of  Malmesburv,  pronouncing  a 
oensnre  upon  the  Giovemuient»  is  carried  after  a  debate  by  a  majority  of  nine — A 
similar  Resolution  is  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli — His  speech, 
and  answer  of  the  C*hancelIor  of  the  Exchequer — The  debate  is  continued  for  four 
nights  by  aifjoumment — Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  leading  speakers 
—Policy  of  non-interference  advocated  by  Mr.  Colnlen — Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
Newdegate  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake — The  Rexohition  moved  by  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
njectea  on  a  division  by  a  miyority  of  eighteen — Effect  of  this  division  in  strength- 
ening the  Government. 

It  baa  been  already  stated  that  foreign  politics  furnished  much 
more  exciting  topics  of  Parliamentary  discussion  in  the  Session  of 
18G4»  than  domestic  affairs.  It  was  the  former  class  of  questions 
that  produced  the  most  interesting  debates,  that  tested  the  strength 
of  parties,  and  finally  brought  the  fate  of  the  Administration  to 
the  issue  of  a  vote  just  before  the  termination  of  the  Session. 
Among  the  transactions  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament 
in  reference  to  our  foreign  relations  were  the  recent  operations  of 
our  naval  force  in  Japan,  the  civil  war  in  China,  in  which  we  had 
also  taken  Honie  part,  the  obstinate  and  protracted  contest  between 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  in  America,  and  the  potty 
operations,  inglorious  in  their  results,  but  cosily  in  the  lives  of  brave 
men,  against  a  tribe  of  savages  in  ^Vshantee,  and  our  own  insurgent 
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Bubjects  in  Nev  Zealand,  But  tbat  vhich  excited  hy  far  the 
greatest  interest  iu  England,  and  gave  oocanon  to  repeated  and 
animated  diBcnaaions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  vas  the  contro- 
▼eray  between  Denmark  and  tbe  German  Powers  reapecting  the 
Duchies  of  Schleawig  and  Holstein — a  controversy  in  which 
England  herself  was  verr  nearly  being  embroiled,  and  from  which, 
though  it  did  not  actually  inTolve  her  in  war,  she  did  not  emerge 
without  reflection  being  made  in  some  quarters  upon  her  honour. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  present  Seeaion  the  vailing 
course  of  events  in  the  Duchies,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions which  were  proceeding  in  London,  formed  the  anbiect  of  a 
sort  of  running  comment  in  Parliament ;  continual  inqaines  being 
addressed  to  the  Ministers  for  information,  incidental  diacusaionB 
being  raised  as  every  freeh  incident  in  the  etrun^le  became  known, 
and  the  whole  policy  of  our  Government  in  reierence  to  the  ques- 
tion being  UiorougW  canvassed  in  a  formal  debate  b^ore  Uie 
Houses  separated.  The  history  of  the  transactions  of  thia  fear, 
both  military  and  political,  connected  with  the  Dano-Germon  con- 
troversy, will  be  foimd  r^ted  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this 
volume :  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  here  so  far  as  may  be  nooMSory 
to  make  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  intelligible  with  reference 
to  the  particular  occurrencea  which  came  under  debate. 

At  tbe  banning  of  the  year  Germany  was  still  formally  at 
peace  with  Denmaik.  On  the  last  day  of  1863  the  Prinoe  of 
Augustenburg  was  received  at  Kiel  by  the  CommissioQerB  who 
administered  the  Federal  Execution  in  Holatein.  The  Danes  had« 
by  the  advice  of  the  English  Government,  withdrLiwn  from  a  pro- 
vince which  they  had  neither  the  legal  right  to  defend  against  the 
representativee  of  the  Diet  nor  the  physical  power  to  hold.  It 
their  relative  weakness  had  been  better  understood,  they  would 
have  been  advised  also  to  evacuate  Sohleswig,  and  they  would  have 
accepted  the  comparatively  moderate  terms  which  were  still  ofibred 
by  the  great  Powers.  Daring  the  early  purt  of  January,  Austri» 
and  Prussia  were  denounced  by  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
Germany  as  enemies  of  the  national  cause.     At  that  time  both  the 

K'eat  Powers  recognized  the  rit^ts  of  Christian  IX,  to  the  entire 
anish  monarchy,  under  the  Treaty  of  1852.  Thoy  demanded 
from  Denmark  the  immediate  repeal  of  tbc  common  Constitution 
of  the  Eingdom  and  of  Schleswig,  and  they  proposed  to  the  Diet 
that  in  case  of  refusal  the  Duchy  snoold  be  occupied  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  required  concession.  The  minor  States,  under  tbe  guidance 
of  the  SoKon  Minister,  Baron  Beast,  insisted  on  immediate  wur, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  oreatu  i  of  the  Confederacy,  the^ 
outvoted  Austria  and  Prosna  in  the  xHet.  The  vote  of  the  Diet 
determined  both  the  Gbeot  Powers  to  i  art  their  political  eupremucy 
in  Genftony,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fo  night  they  conocntratiid  on 
the  frontier  of  Schleswig  a  power  nay,  which  croaaed  the  Eider 
on  the  last  day  of  Jon      y.    At       %:     ■   ~  ~ip  Danish 

troops  evaooated  the  c  i  m,  falling 
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beck  upon  tlio  fortified  podtion  of  Diippel,  opposite  tbe  little  island 
of  Alsen.  The  Austrian  Generals,  who  had  taken  the  chief  part 
in  the  opening  combats  of  the  campaign,  proceeded  to  occupy  tho 
noithem  portion  of  Schleswig  and  a  part  of  Jutland,  while  the 
Prussians,  aided  by  an  Austnan  contingent,  formed  the  siege  of 

Such  was  the  position  .of  affairs  when  the  Session  of  Parliament 
commenced.  On  the  8th  of  February  Viscount  Palmerston,  in 
answer  to  questions  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  remonstrated  with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments on  their  proceedings  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig  in  regard  to 
■  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  good 
futh  by  which  under  tho  Treaty  of  1852  they  were  bound  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Denmark.  The  Prussian  Government  had 
stated  that  they  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  in  Schleswig,  and 
orders  had  been  issued  from  Berlin  to  put  matters  right.  With 
regard  to  Holstein  that  Duchy  was  occupied  by  troops  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Diet,  and  therefore  not  under  immediate 
authority  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  Government  had 
not  denied  the  positive  declaration  that  they  intended  to  abide  by 
the  Treaty  of  1852.  The  meaning  of  the  despatch  was  not  very 
clear,  but  the  conclusion  of  it  implied  that  whatever  questions 
might  arise,  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Governments  were  prepared 
to  discuss  them  in  concert  with  the  other  parties  to  that  Treaty. 
It  was  alleged  in  Berlin  that  if  resistance  were  made  in  Schleswig 
it  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  war  put  an  end  to  treaties.  That 
was  a  most  preposterous  doctrine,  and  if  it  were  once  established 
any  strong  Power  which  had  an  inconvenient  Treaty  with  a  weak 
Power  would  have  nothing  to  do  to  free  itself  from  that  engage- 
ment but  to  make  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  attack,  and 
then  to  say  war  had  broken  out,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  free 
from  the  engagement.  The  Prussian  Government  had,  however, 
subsequently  announced  that  it  would  abide  by  the  Treaty  of 
1852. 

On  the  next  evening  the  subject  was  revived  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Upper  House  toe  Earl  of  Malmesbury  raised  the  question 
by  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Augusteuburg  had  acceded  to  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  and  hia  son  never  protested  against  it.  They  were 
both  bound  in  honour  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  feared  that  our 
Government  had  allowed  the  question  to  fall  from  a  European  to 
a  German  one.  He  asked,  first,  whether  in  the  event  of  t)ie  Con- 
stitution having  been  withdrawn,  Schleswig  would  be  evacuated. 
Secondly,  whether  the  German  Powers  would  consider  the  Treaty 
abrogated  by  war,  and  whether  it  would  remain  in  force  as  regarded 
the  other  Powers  who  were  parties  to  it,  and  whether  Her  Maj  esty'a 
CKuvemment  would  hold  Austria  and  Prussia  to  that  understanding. 
Earl  Russell  said  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  always  main- 
tained that  the  question  of  Schleswig  must  be  considered  an 
international    one.       With    respect   to  the   first  question,   Her 
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Majesty's  Government  had  no  guarantee  that  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  withdrawn  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
evacuate  Schleswig ;  and  as  to  the  second  question,  he  could  not 
consider  that  the  Treaty  was  abrogated  by  an  act  of  war  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  Governments,  so  far  as  the  other 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  it  were  concerned.  The  demands 
of  the  Prussian  Government  on  Denmark  were  based  on  the  Treaty 
of  1852,  and  by  that  act  it  recognized  the  principle  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  as  settled  by  that  Treaty. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said  the  explanation  of  the  noble  earl  was 
clear,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
Government  had  no  guarantee  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  not  cease  to  press  this  point  on  them.  . 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  statements  of  the  preceding  day  respecting 
the  intentions  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  regard  to  Schleswig. 

Viscount  Palmerston  replied — What  he  stated  was  that  it  had 
been  broached  in  Germany  that  if  a  state  of  war  could  be  established 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other,  that  would  release  those  two  Powers  from  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Treaty  of  1852.  He  stated  his  opinion  on  that 
point,  but  he  meant  to  imply  that  that  doctrine  was  not  the 
doctrine  on  which  Austria  and  Prussia  took  their  stand,  inas- 
much as  they  declared  in  the  paper  which  was  read  in  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  that  they  acknowledged  the  binding 
nature  of  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  adhered  to  their  intention  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  Therefore  it 
was  quite  clear  that  they  did  not  contend  that  their  hostility  with 
Denmark  had  released  them  from  the  engagements  of  that  Treaty. 
That  Treaty  was  not  entered  into  between  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Denmark  on  the  other,  but  was  an  engagement 
which  they  entered  into  with  the  other  great  Powers  who  signed 
that  Treaty,  and  they  could  not  be  relieved  from  that  common 
engagement  by  any  thing  that  might  take  place  between  them 
separately  and  Denmark.  Our  Government  had  no  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia  that  they  would  evacuate  Schleswig 
when  the  Constitution  was  revoked,  but  they  had  this  assurance  in 
their  minds,  that  those  Governments  attached  some  value  to  their 
character.  They  entered  Schleswig  to  enforce  the  demand  -of  the 
revocation  of  the  Constitution,  and  when  that  demand  should  haye 
been  complied  with,  they  were  bound  in  honour  and  good  fidtli  to 
abandon  the  occupation. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  same  noble  lord  stated  in  reply  to 
questions,  that  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Schleswig  by  Axamm 
and  Prussia,  the  British  Government  had  proposed  that  a  Protocol 
should  bo  signed  in  London,  in  which  Denmark  shoidd  give  • 
diplomatic  engagement  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  taken  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  Powers,  to  revoke  the  common  Oo  atitatioii  m 
soon  as  the  Bigsraad  could  be  assembled,  and  the  prop  sal  ooiild]M&. 
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made.  England  proposed  to  give  no  guarantee  other  than  being  a 
witness  to  the  engagement,  which  would  have  been  more  binding 
upon  Denmark  than  a  simple  assertion  made  on  her  part  to 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Lord  Palmerston  also  stated  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Governments  of  France, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  in  concurrence,  he  believed,  with  Austria,  had 
suggested  to  Prussia  the  expediency  of  an  armistice  between  that 
Power  and  Austria  and  Denmark.  And  a  few  days  later  the  noble 
lord  said  emphatically,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr. 
Newdegate,  that  an  invasion  of  Jutland  by  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  forces  would  be  "  an  aggravation  of  that  violent  outrage 
and  injustice  which  they  had  committed  in  entering  Schleswig." 
He  must,  however,  decline  to  state  the  course  which  our  Govern- 
ment would  think  it  proper  to  adopt,  diplomatically  or  otherwise, 
in  such  a  contingency. 

Meantime,  events  on  the  scene  of  action  did  not  stand  still.  In 
less  than  ten  days  from  the  first  entry  of  the  allies  into  the  Duchy 
of  Schleswig,  the  whole  of  the  main  land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fortified  position  of  the  Diippel,  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
before  that  position  the  Prussians  sat  down  to  carry  on  a  siege  in 
form.  Earl  Hussell,  who,  some  time  before,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  induce  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden  to  join  with  England  in 
affording  material  assistance  to  Denmark,  now  directed  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  Conference  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  concerned.  His  attempts  were  at  first  ineffectual,  but  at 
length,  early  in  March,  the  noble  lord  was  enabled  to  announce 
that  a  Conference,  though  without  an  armistice,  had  been  assented 
to  by  the  belligerents.  It  was  appointed  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
on  tne  12th  of  April  in  London.  Meantime,  however,  the  allied  troops 
had  invaded  Denmark  proper.  The  Prussian  troops  first  crossed 
into  Jutland.  This  movement  on  their  part  excited  considerable 
irritation  in  England,  and  questions  were  put  to  the  Ministers 
in  both  Houses  respecting  it.  Earl  Russell  stated,  in  answer  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  declared 
that  the  entry  of  their  troops  into  Jutland  was  solely  for  strategic 
objects.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  similar  announcement  in  the 
other  House,  adding  that  those  Powers  had  declared  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  would  respect  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchv.  He  stated  also,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  that  the  only  basis  on  which  the  Powers  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  1852  could  act  in  the  impending  Conference 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  Earl  of  Derby  again  raised  a  discussion 
of  the  Danish  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  referred  to  the 
incidents  of  the  war  in  Schleswig,  the  dismantling  of  the  forts  of  the 
Dannewerke  by  the  German  forces,  the  removal  of  Danish  officials, 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Danish  language  in  the  Duchy, 
and  the  invasion  of  Jutland.  These  acts,  he  contended,  went 
beyond  an   occupation   of  the  territory,  and  had  changed  the 
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character  of  the  war.  He  desired  fiutlier  information  £rom  the 
Government.  Earl  Kussell  declined  to  prodtioe  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  while  negotiations  were  still  in  progress,  and  he 
stated  the  different  reasons  which  had  heen  given  by  the  German 
Powers  for  the  advance  of  their  forces  into  Jutland.  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Sedcliffe  expressed  his  opinion  that  before  Parliament 
adjourned  for  Easter  the  Government  o^ht  to  make  a  declaration 
of  the  policy  they  intended  to  porsue.  ^e  Earls  of  Ellenborough, 
Grey,  and  Karrowby  addressed  the  House,  and  protested  agaist  the 
conduct  pnrsued  towards  Denmark  by  the  German  Powers.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  having  referred  to  a  recent  movement  of  the  Austrian 
fleet  towards  the  Baltic,  and  having  said  that  a  British  Beet 
ought  to  be  sent  thither  to  watch  them,  Earl  Russell  used  the 
following  language : — "All  he  could  say  was,  that  Ministers  would 
consult  according  to  their  own  opinions  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  country.  But  they  would  not  make  a  var  when  the  safety, 
interest,  integrity,  and  independence  of  Denmark  could  be 
secured  otherwise,  and  they  would  not  neglect  any  means  by  which 
that  security  and  independence  could  be  maintained.  With  regard 
to  the  question  put  to  him  by  his  noble  ftiend  respeoting  the  fleet, 
he  had  to  state  that  it  had  been  ordered  to  one  of  the  home  ports, 
where  it  tbb  within  reach,  and  instructions  might  at  onoe  be  con- 
veyed to  it  if  that  were  uecessary,  and  he  shoaLl  not  expect  that 
any  fleet  of  Austria  or  Pnusia  would  venture  to  enoonnter  the 
squadron  of  Her  Majeetv." 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the 
Dano-German  question  was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  motion 
proposed  by  Lord  Campbell,  upcm  which  a  regular  debate  took 
platie.  The  Besolution  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  which 
could  in  no  sense  be  regu^ed  as  a  pwty  motion,  was  in  these 
terms :  "  That,  in  the  omnion  of  this  House,  if  the  demand  made 
by  Denmark  for  mediation,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Protocol  of  Paris  in  1856,  had.  been  more  decidedly  sup- 
ported by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  bloodshed  and  the 
other  evils  already  oooaaioned  bv  the  war  in  Denmark  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  there  would  have  been  less  danger  than  there 
now  was  of  a  more  extensive  diatorbonoa  of  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
and  that  a  Confermce  npcm  the  Daniah  qnwtion,  in  order  to  lead 
to  a  praotioal  result,  ought  to  be  aooompanied  by  6uch  steps  as 
night  convince  the  Powers  of  Europe  that  Hdf  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment adhered  to  the  Treaties  in  mitoh  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig 
had  been  goaronteed  to  Denmark  1^  Grent  Britain."  Ho  be- 
lieved that  the  Conference  abont  to  be  held  abounded  in  the 
elements  of  iailure,  and  asked  whether  it  ms  to  be  suppoeed  that 
the  obligations  of  this  country  would  be  aatulied  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful Conference.  Already  oar  diplomacy  bad  undergone  a  sltIcs  of 
reverses  on  this  subject,  and  snnly  wa  ootild  hardly  aSbrd  unotltcr 
that  woold  be  so  cruelly  (  ipom:  iff  .  .  ge.  If  the 
Conference  separated  wit 
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not  be  a  secoad,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  would 
be  placed  in  imminent  danger.  The  noble  lord  also  obBcrved  that 
be  thought  a  British  fleet  might  be  uBefuUv  employed  in  the 
Little  Belt  in  order  to  guard  the  Island  of  Funen  from  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  intimate 
that  we  could  have  prevented  the  war  by  threatening  to  take  part 
in  it.  But  such  threat,  so  far  from  preventing  the  war,  might 
have  increased  the  bloodshed.  He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  regarded 
this  war  as  wholly  unjustifiable,  inasmuch  as  every  object  could 
have  been  obtained  by  negotiation.  Admitting  that  the  Danes 
had  left  unfulfilled  some  promises  made  to  Germany  in  the  Treaty 
of  1852,  it  was  quite  certain  Germany  had  not  on  its  side  observed 
its  pledges  to  Denmark.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  fair  settlement  of  all  these  disputes,  and  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed ;  and  in  that  policy  he  believed  they  had  the 
amiroval  of  the  nation. 

Earl  Grey  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new 
Danish  Constitution  of  last  year  was  passed  bv  the  Legislature) 
the  death  of  the  King,  the  assent  given  to  the  Constitution  by  bis 
BQCcesaor,  and  the  protest  presented  by  the  Government  of  Prussia 
against  it,  to  show  that  the  object  of  Germany  was  to  fix  on  Den- 
mark a  quarrel  she  should  not  be  able  to  avoid.  The  Danish 
Government  was  induced  by  England  at  last  to  revoke  this  law. 
This  course  was  fair  enough  if  we  intended  to  support  Denmark 
afterwards,  but  to  give  the  advice  without  the  intention  of  sup- 
porting her  was  neither  just  nor  generous.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  for  Denmark  had  we  abstained  from  all  interference  and 
imitated  the  dignified  conduct  of  France.  He  contended  that 
England  might  have  interposed  much  more  effectively  by  sending 
a  force  into  the  Eider,  without  the  danger  of  exciting  a  war,  as 
the  great  German  Powers,  Austria  especially,  knew  perfectly  well 
the  consequences  it  would  produce.  Such  a  course  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  German  aggression.  He  strongly  denounced  the 
spirit  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  to 
be  permitted  to  go. 

Eerl  Eussell  thought  the  Government  was  arraigned,  not  for 
having  failed  to  prevent  a  war,  but  for  not  having  joined  in  one. 
The  gravest  charge  made  against  them  was,  that  England  was  not 
now  at  war.  He  defended  the  course  he  had  taken,  in  urging 
Denmark  to  fulfil  the  engagements  it  bad  made  to  Germany,  and 
asserted  it  would  have  been  most  unwise  for  England  to  enter 
into  hostilities  with  Germany  without  the  aid  of  France,  Kussia, 
and  Sweden.  They  were  equally  parties  to  the  Treaty,  and  Eng- 
land was  not  bound  to  act  alone.  The  course  recommended  by 
Lord  Grey  would  have  excited  a  general  war  in  Europe  in  the 
name  of  peace.  He  believed  the  country  was  glad  it  had  not  been 
adopted.  As  to  the  whole  question,  he  thought  the  present  pros- 
perity and  magnificent  position  of  England  ought  not  to  bo  en- 
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dongcred,  unless  great  and  mighty  interests  vere  at  stake ;  and, 
considering  the  enormous  amount  of  the  public  debt,  chiefly 
created  by  foreign  wars,  he  thought  a  policy  less  likely  to  involve 
the  nation  in  foreign  quarrels  ought  to  be  approved. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  regretted  that  Lord  Campbell  had  not  given 
notice  of  his  motion  on  such  a  subject,  and  presumed  that  hi^ 
Resolution  rather  expressed  hie  own  individual  convictions  than 
the  opinions  of  the  House.  He  had  himself  gone  through  tho 
dreary  waste  of  the  papers,  and  had  been  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  untiring  porecvcrance  with  which  Lord  Russell  had  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  representationa  without  any  approach  to 
a  result.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  German  Powers,  he  ascribed 
it  to  the  pressure  of  a  revolutiona^  party  on  the  minor  States, 
and  the  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  each  fearing  that  the 
other  might  obtain  the  lead  in  Germany  if  it  headed  the  move- 
ment alone.  He  examined  the  Constitution  Denmark  was  re- 
quired to  grant  for  tho  Duchies,  and  pronounced  it  unfair  and 
inequitable,  whatever  might  have  been  the  technical  interoretation 
of  the  engagements  Denmark  had  given.  He  read  several  extracts 
from  the  correspondence,  to  prove  that  the  language  of  Lord 
Russell  had  held  out  to  Denmark  expectations  of  support  that  he 
bad  no  intention  of  giving.  He  hoped  some  assurance  would  be 
given  that  the  Prussian  army  bad  not  brought  on  itself  the 
ineffaceable  stain  of  bombarding  a  defenceless  town,  as  reported. 
Doing  fuU  justice  to  Lord  Russell's  motives  and  intentions,  he 
regretted  his  policy  should  have  tended  to  confirm  the  too  preva- 
lent opinion,  that  England  was  so  bound  by  regard  for  her 
material  interests  that  she  could  in  no  case  act  so  as  to  maintain 
her  character  as  a  great  Power, 

Earl  Russell  said  he  understood  that  the  Prussian  commander 
had  given  a  general  notice  that  Sonderborg  would  be  considered 
part  of  the  fortified  position  of  Duppel.  But  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  have  had  a  special  notice  of  twenty-four  hoars. 

liord  Campbell's  Resolution  was  then  wiuidrawn. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  above  discussion,  the  redoabts 
of  Duppel  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Dsnea 
retreated  to  Sonderborg,  which  the  Prussians  did  not  deem  them- 
selves yet  in  a  position  to  attack.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference in  London  was  deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival 
of  tho  plenipotentiary  of  the  Diet,  to  the  20th  of  April,  and  the 
proceedings  did  not  actually  commence  until  the  35tb.  On  the 
19th,  Mr.  B.  Osborne  originated  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  title  to  the  Duchies 
and  the  merits  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  into  which  he  entered  very 
fully,  and  with  much  ability.  Inviting  the  House  to  resolve 
"  That  it  was  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  insist  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  1852,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  <ader  of  aoo- 
ccssion  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  as  a  leis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Dano-C^orman  dispnte,"  Mr.  Osboi       descanted 
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upon  the  foreign  poKcy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  reference 
to  the  Sohleswig-Holstein  question,  and  said  the  prestige  of  England 
had  been  seriously  influenced  by  our  Foreign  Minister  having  led 
Denmark  to  believe  that  if  she  resisted  the  demands  of  the  German 
Powers  she  would  receive  material  assistance  from  Great  Britain, 
and  was  calculated  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  Alluding 
to  the  conduct  of  Denmark,  he  also  observed  that,  whilst  all  our 
sympathies  were  naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  that  gallant 
little  State  battling  against  overpowering  odds,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  she  had  availed  herself  of  her  weakness  to  systema- 
tically evade  her  solemn  engagements,  whilst  her  treatment  of  the, 
Duchies  had  been  marked  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
pleas. 

Mr.  Peacocke  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  this  House, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  how  it  had  been  carried  out> 
approved  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  in  maintaining 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852,  and  in  calling  on  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment to  fulfil  the  promises  which  it  had  made  to  the  two 
great  German  Powers  in  1851-52." 

Mr.  Layard  deprecated  a  discussion  on  questions  that  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  referred  to  a  solemn  Conference  of  the  Powers, 
and  charged  Mr.  Osborne  with  having  misrepresented  the  acts 
and  policy  of  Ministers.  He  denied  that  the  Government  had 
made  any  promises  of  material  support  to  Denmark,  and  re- 
ferred in  justification  of  his  assertion  to  the  admission  by  the 
Danish  Minister  that  England  had  only  promised  her  sympathy. 
As  to  the  war  in  Denmark,  our  Government  had  done  its  utmost 
to  localize  it,  and  but  for  the  influence  which  England  exercised, 
there  might  now  have  been  a  general  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  moving  the  "  previous  question,"  said  that  as  such 
a  motion  might  be  supposed  to  imply  confidence  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government,  and  as  he  would  not  seek  to  obtain  votes 
on  false  pretences,  he  would  at  the  outset  state  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  their  policy,  for  especially  during  the  last 
twelve  months  that  policy  had  caused  great  anxiety  in  the  country. 
There  was  a  total  want  of  system,  and  the  climax  of  mismanage* 
ment  was  reached  by  their  conduct  respecting  Poland,  and  their 
diplomatic  communications  on  that  subject  both  with  France 
and  Russia.  He  met  the  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne  with  the  "  pre- 
vious question,"  because  there  were  two  conditions  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  Resolution  impugning  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Qt)vemment.  These  were,  first,  the  possession  by  the  House  of 
all  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and,  next, 
that  the  Ministers  should  not  be  able  to  answer  that  negotiations 
were  going  on,  that  the  House  was  unjustly  interfermg  with 
them,  and  that  it  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the  conse- 
quences upon  itself.  Now  it  happened  that  both  these  condi- 
tions were  absent  in  the  present  instance;  it  was  not  in  his 
power,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  confidence  in 
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the  Qovenunent.  Bst  because  he  re&ained  from  doing  so  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  implied  any  approrol  of  the 
MiDisterial  policy,  or  that  he  did  not  reserre  to  himeelf  the  right 
to  take  the  first  fitting  opportunity  of  asking  the  House  to  pro- 
nounce its  opinion  on  the  management  by  the  Ch>Tenunent  of 
foreign  afiairs. 

Lord  Pabnerston  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  whilst  blaming  the 
OoTernment  for  what  they  had  done,  had  not  shadowed  out  what 
they  ought  to  have  done.  As  to  Poland,  the  steps  they  had  taken 
were  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  both  of  the  jSouse  and  the 
country,  and  bad  they  porsued  any  other  course  they  would  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  censure.  The  right  hon,  gentleman 
had  mentioned  two  reasons  for  not  supporting  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Osborne,  but  he  might  hare  added  a  third,  and  even  more  potent 
one,  namely,  that  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion  on  the 
Banish  question  was  such  that  upon  that  ground  alone  he  ooiild 
not  hope  for  the  success  of  any  motion  condemnatory  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  GoTemment.  Beferring  to  the  Conference, 
the  noble  lord  observed  that  all  the  Powers  to  be  represented  had 
acknowledged  the  valtdity  of  the  Treaty  of  1652 ;  they  were, 
therefore,  bound  in  honour  to  maintain  it.  Any  sto)ng  opoion 
expressed  by  this  House  at  the  present  momont  might  prejudice 
the  Conference  about  to  take  place;  and  he  thought  l^t  the 
course  which  the  House  oould  most  usefully  adopt  was  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion. 

Mr.  Osborne  said  he  waa  willing  to  withdraw  his  Eeaolution, 
and  Mr.  Peacocke  withdrew  his  amendment;  the  House,  how- 
ever, refused  to  allow  Mr.  Osborne  to  -n-ithdraw,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli moved  the  "previous  question,"  which  was  agreed  to,  nem. 
con. 

On  the  6th  of  May  it  was  announced  in  both  llouees  of  Parlia- 
ment that  an  agreement  had  been  oome  to  in  the  Conference 
between  the  Danish  and  Oerman  retoveeiitatives  that  there  should 
be  a  suspenuon  of  hostilities  for  one  month,  commencing'  from  the 
12th  of  May ;  and  further,  that  it  was  understood  that  during  the 
suepension  no  contributions  should  be  levied  by  the  Gennans,  and 
that  all  provisions  should  be  paid  for.  The  good  faith  of  PruB«a 
in  observing  this  stipulation  was,  however,  much  distrusted  in  this 
country,  and  rumours  were  circulated  that  ejcacfions  were  taking 
place  in  Jutland  in  contravention  of  the  article  in  question.  The 
Earl  of  Mlenhorough  soon  afterwards  took  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  oircunutauce.  He  said  the  Prus- 
sians had  engaged  by  the  terms  of  the  i  ^mistice  not  to  interfere  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country  or  to  levy  any  war  contributions.  It 
could  scarcelybeaaidlliat  either  of  these  conditions  had  bocu  com- 
plied with.  He  attributed  the  condoot  of  Germany  to  the  decrease 
of  the  infiuence  of  England  on  the  Continent,  and  protested  against 
the  principle  that  the  wealth  and  power    "  "  '  were  never 

to  be  empwyed  in  the  iaSeamn  oi  ri(^  !  II,    Uo  sug- 
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gested  that  our  policy  had  been  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the 
natural  prejudices  of  a  great  personage.  The  first  two  Georges 
had  been  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  German  feelings,  but 
George  the  Third  always  supported  a  truly  British  policy,  and  such 
a  course  ought  to  be  followed  now.  He  therefore  urged  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  difficulties  it  might  experience,  to  pursue  a  real 
English  policy,  and  concluded  by  asking  whether  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  Jutland  had  been  in  conformity  with  the  engagements 
of  the  armistice. 

Lord  Russell  said  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  certainty  for  any  final  decision  to  be  formed  on 
them.  He  understood  the  Prussian  Government,  having  received 
evidence  that  the  captures  of  German  ships  and  cargoes  amounted 
in  value  to  90,000/.,  ordered  Marshal  Wran^el  to  make  a  levy  of 
an  equal  sum  in  the  Danish  province  of  Jutland.  The  noble  lord 
also  gave  some  details  as  to  the  contributions  demanded  in  provi- 
sions. He  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  declinmg  to 
plunge  England  into  war  either  for  Poland  or  Denmark,  quoting 
the  useless  sacrifices  made  in  past  wars  as  a  warning  against  engag- 
ing in  hostilities  except  in  direct  defence  of  the  honour  or  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  noble  lord  (Ellenborough)  had  referred  to  the 
policy  of  George  the  Third ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  George  the  Third  entered  into  a  war  with  America,  a  noble 
member  of  the  Cabinet  said  the  Americans  were  a  parcel  of  cowards, 
and  we  could  easily  subdue  them.  But  by  that  war  we  lost 
100,000,000/.  and  thirteen  colonies.  So  too  in  our  efibrts  to  de- 
stroy the  French  republic  and  to  restore  the  monarchy,  we  lost 
600,000,000/.,  and  oceans  of  blood  were  shed.  "  The  noble  earl,*' 
continued  Lord  Russell,  ^'has  also  referred  to  another  matter 
which  he  might  well  have  spared.  He  has  referred  to  the  advice 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  given  to  Her  Majesty.  Now, 
however  much  Her  Majesty,  like  other  persons,  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  private  affection — connected  as  she  has  been  by  marriage 
with  a  German  prince — and  however  much  she  is  connected  by  her 
daughter's  alliance  with  German  families.  Her  Majesty's  great 
object  has  been  to  maintain,  intact,  the  honour,  the  high  reputa- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  on  every  occasion  Her 
Majesty  has  most  willingly  followed  the  counsels  of  her  Ministerial 
advisers,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  which  they  had  come  to." 
Therefore,  for  any  thing  that  had  been  done  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
were  responsible,  and  if  there  had  been  any  abandonment  of  the 
interests  of  Europe  which  we  were  bound  to  look  to,  "  it  (said  the 
noble  lord)  is  upon  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers  that  censure 
must  fall.  Let  that  censure  be  as  heavy  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
transferred  to  any  other  quarter.  We  take  it  all  upon  ourselves ; 
and  for  my  part  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  responsible." 

This  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  was  received  with  much 
cheering. 

Lord  Brougham  said  he  had  never  known  so  unanimous  and  so 
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strong  a  feeling  amongst  all  classes,  parties,  and  ranks  in  this  country 
upon  any  question  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  as  that  whicli  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  Denmark  and  against  the  Prussian  Government. 
The  frauds  and  cruelties  of  that  Government  had  not  brought  it  the 
least  glory.  It  had  pillaged  and  oppressed  the  weak,  it  had 
gained  a  certain  accession  of  territory,  and  it  had  secured  consi- 
derable booty  ;  hut  as  to  glory,  it  had  earned  none. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  still  con- 
tinuing. Earl  Russell  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  further 
suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  upon  by  that  body  to  com- 
mence from  the  termination  of  the  existing  armistice.  Although 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  had  been  ostensibly  kept  secret, 
and  the  Ministers  in  Parliament  had  declined  to  divulge  what  was 
taking  place  at  its  deliberations,  enough  transpired  to  induce  the 
public  to  expect  no  advantageous  result  from  the  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. On  the  17th  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Anairs  admitted 
that  in  a  few  days  one  of  two  things  would  happen :  either  arrange- 
ments would  he  made  for  preliminaries  of  peace,  or  the  negotiations 
would  be  totally  broken  off  and  the  war  resumed.  The  latter 
alternative  prevailed.  The  Powers  who  had  acted  as  mediators  in 
the  Conference  proposed  a  division  of  the  territory  of  Schleswig, 
which  would  have  provided  effectual  redress  for  the  alleged  wrongs 
inflicted  on  German  nationality.  The  scheme  was  accepted  la 
principle,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  settle  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  the  negotiations  accordingly  proved  wholly  abortive. 
The  Conference  dissolved  itself  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Prussians  crossed  the  Straits  of  Alson,  and  occu- 
pied the  island  itself  without  serious  opposition.  From  this  time 
the  Danes,  who  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  unfounded  hopes 
of  foreign  aid,  abandoned  all  active  resistance. 

It  remained  now  for  the  Ministers  to  give  a  frank  account  to 
Parliament  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  which  had  unhap- 
pily proved  abortive,  and  to  state  what  course  of  policy  they  woud 
themselves  pursue  in  reference  to  the  question.  The  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  27th  of  June,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Protocols  of  the  late  Conference,  and  in  a  speech  of  g^eat 
lucidity  and  frankness  narrated  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  between  Denmark  and  the  German  Powers  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  He  then  detailed  the  circumatancos  under 
which  the  Conference  assembled,  and  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  thereat.  The  nohle  lord  then  proceeded  to  say :  "  We  laboured 
by  every  possible  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  neutral 
Powers,  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement ;  and  we  felt  it  as  a 
calamity^ — as  every  body  must — that  war  should  begin  again  for  a 
matter  which  might  so  easily,  we  think,  be  adjusted,  and  for  a 
question  not  involving  the  existence  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  Government, 
but  simply  relating  to  a  comparatively  small  distriot  of  territory. 
That  havmg  unfortunately  happened,  it  became  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  consider  the  couTBe  whioh  it  behoved 
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them  to  adopt.  We  felt  great  sympathy  for  Denmark.  We  felt 
that,  although  she  had  in  the  beginning  been  in  the  wrong,  another 
Sovereign  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  that  a  different  Ministry 
had  the  direction  of  her  affairs,  and  that  there  had  been  manifested 
by  acts  a  strong  desire  to  set  that  right  which  had  been  wrong. 
We  felt  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  last  events  she 
had  been  ill-used,  and  that  might  had  overridden  right.  We 
knew  also  that  the  sympathies  of  almost  the  whole  British  nation 
were  in  favour  of  Denmark.  We  should  therefore  have  been  glad 
to  have  found  it  possible  to  recommend  to  our  Sovereign  to  take 
part  with  Denmark  in  the  approaching  struggle.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  whatever  wrongs  Denmark 
had  sustained — and  they  were  many — she  had  in  the  origin  been 
in  the  wrong  herself;  that  she  had  at  the  end,  and  at  the  very  last 
Conference,  rejected  a  proposal  reasonable  in  itself,  which,  if  it  had 
been  accepted  by  the  two  parties,  would  necessarily  have  led  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  question.  Her  fault  in  that,  indeed,  is 
equally  shared  by  her  antagonists;  but  still  in  considering  the 
position  which  England  ought  to  adopt,  that  matter  could  not 
be  left  out  of  sight.  Well,  then,  it  was  to  be  considered 
what  really  was  the  matter  in  dispute  for  which  hostilities  were  to 
beg^  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  that  matter  was  one  of  very  great 
importance :  it  did  not  aflTect  the  independence  of  Denmark,  and  it 
went  very  little  beyond  what  she  herself  had  agreed  to — it  con- 
sisted simply  in  the  question,  to  whom  a  portion  of  territory  should 
belong.  On  the  other  hand,  any  men  who  were  considering  what 
advice  in  a  very  important  European  question — for  I  do  not  disguise 
its  importance — should  be  given  to  their  Sovereign  and  recom- 
mended to  Parliament,  could  not  possibly  lose  sight  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object — the  magnitude  of  the  resistance  which  would 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  the  comparative  means  which  England 
and  its  supposed  antagonist  would  have  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
contest.  It  had  been  ascertained  early  in  these  transactions  that 
France,  for  reasons  of  which  she  was  entitled  to  be  the  judge, 
had  declined  to  take  any  active  measures  in  support  of  Denmark, 
and  we  knew  that  that  disposition  still  continued  unchanged.  We 
had  ascertained  that  Russia,  for  reasons  of  which  she  also  was 
entitled  to  be  the  judge,  was  not  inclined  to  take  any  active 
measures  in  support  of  Denmark.  The  whole  brunt,  therefore,  of 
the  effort  to  dislodge  the  German  troops,  and  those  who 
mi^ht  come  to  their  assistance  from  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  wou  d 
fidl  upon  this  country  alone.  Well,  we  have  not  thought  it 
consistent  with  our  duty  to  give  our  Sovereign  advice  to  under- 
take such  an  enterprise.  We  know  the  honourable  sympathy 
which  the  people  of  this  country  feel  for  the  unhappy  condition 
of  Denmark;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be 
consistent  with  our  duty  to  recommend  to  Parliament  and  the 
country  to  make  this  great  exertion,  and  to  undergo  the  great 
sacrifices  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  entering  into  such  a 
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conflict  with  the  whole  of  Germany.  I  aanime  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  upon  which  oar  decision  is  made,  the  real  contest 
lies  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  with  regard  to — I  am  afraid 
I  can  hardly  say,  that  port  of  ScUeswig  in  cuspute,  because  it  is 
impoBsible  to  say  that  Hie  dispote  may  not  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Schleswig.  It  wonld  be  more  nonoorable  on  the  part  of  Germany 
to  be  content  with  that  which  they  demanded ;  bat  we  knew  that 
strength  and  success  frequently  carry  men  beyond  that  line  which, 
on  cooler  reflection,  they  might  have  been  disposed  to  insist  upon. 
Still  the  conflict  is  as  re«ircb  Schleswig,  and  not  as  regards  the 
independence  of  Denmark  or  the  capital  of  the  Danish  moharohy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say — and  I  think  it  right  to  put  in  that  reserva- 
tion—I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the  war  shoula  assume  a  different 
character,  if  the  existence  of  Denmark  as  an  independent  Power 
in  Europe  should  he  at  stake,  if  we  had  reason  to  e^>eot  we  dould 
see  at  Copenhagen  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  l^  assault — the 
destruction  of  property,  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  not  only  of  its 
defenders  but  of  its  peaceM  inhabitants,  the  confiscation  which 
would  arise,  the  capture  of  the  Sovereign  as  a  prisoner  (^  war,  or 
events  of  that  kina — I  do  not  mean  to  say  tnat  if  any  of  these 
events  were  like^  to  happen,  the  position  of  this  oonntry  might 
not  possibly  be  a  fit  subject  for  reconsideration,  or  thai  other  counsel 
might  not  properly  be  taken.  But  this  I  say  on  th«  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  if  any  change  of  policy  were  thought 
desiralHe,  such  a  change  would  be  oommunicated  to  Parliament  if 
Parliament  were  sitting,  and -if  Parliament  wtii-  nut  silting,  t}ie 
earliest  opportunity  would  be  taken  of  usking  il^  jud<riiient.  I 
have  to  apoIo«8e  to  tbe  House  for  having  gone  into  this  subject  in 
80  much  detuL  It  is  not  my  wish  to  provoke  discussion.  My 
desire  was  to  explain  the  matter  as  folly  as  I  could.  All  the  events 
which  took  place  before  the  Conference  are  already  recorded  in  tbe 
papers  which  were  laid  before  Pariiament  some  time  ago;  the 
remaining  papers  will  be  in' the  hands  of  members  to-morrow;  and 
therefore  every  member  will,  by  looking  at  those  docunieiils,  be 
capable  of  forming  a  proper  judgmeat  as  to  the  conduct  of  Her 
Ik^esty's  Guverument. ' 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  the  present  was  not  a  £t  occasion  for  a  general 
discussion.  But  he  would  remind  the  House  that  it  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  ramlt  of  tiie  negotiatioD.  It  had  expressed  no 
opinion  on  the  subject  since  last  Seasioii.  He  in  lost  Session  con- 
demned the  course  of  the  Hinistiy,  and  if  tlie  papers  had  been  duly 
laid  on  the  table,  the  House  might  have  been  able  to  give  judg- 
ment. The  Confermoe  had  met  before  this  was  done— called,  not 
by  the  neutral  Powers,  but  by  one  tral  Power,  Great  Britain — 
and  having  met,  he  hod  hii  elf  on  i  9  occasion  interposed  to  pi-e- 
vent  an  opinion  being  expr        1 1  its  sitting.     The  C-onft'rence 

met  without  a  basis,  and  Hi  lad  without  a.  result.     Until 

now  the  House,  with  its  1         ;  .,  t  the  prero- 

gative  of  the  drown  and  Ipensileut; 
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now  he  thought  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  its  duty  to  be 
silent  any  longer,  and  ho  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  House.  He  should  have  said  no  more, 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  closing  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  to 
pass  without  notice.  It  was  altogether  a  new  doctrine  that  the 
ulands  of  Denmark  alone  were  necessary  to  the  balance  of  power, 
and  ought  to  be  defended  by  England.  If  that  were  so,  how  was 
it  that  the  possession  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  in  the  hands  of 
Denmark,  was  stated  to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  P  It  appeared  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  war  being 
suddenly  entered  upon.  He  could  only  look  on  this  as  a  continua- 
tion of  those  senseless  and  spiritless  menaces  by  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  lowered  the  influence  of  England  in  the 
councils  of  Europe.  He  should  prefer  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  for 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment,  while  they  would  not  have  lured  on  Denmark  by  fal- 
lacious hopes,  and  exasperated  the  German  Powers  by  exaggerated 
expressions  of  menace  and  condemnation  of  their  conduct.  As 
matters  now  stood  it  was  not  certain  that  peace  was  secured,  nor 
whether  a  policy  of  action  would  not  yet  be  entered  upon  which,  if 
it  was  to  be  adopted,  ought  to  have  been  adopted  long  ago. 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by  Earl  Russell  on  the  same 
evening  in  the  House  of  Lords.  So  far  as  re^rded  his  statement 
of  the  views  and  policy  of  Government,  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
course  of  remark  coincided  closely  with  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Lord  Russell's  narrative  of  the  actual  debates  and  proceedings  of 
the  Conference,  however,  in  which  he  himself  took  part,  will 
conveniently  find  a  place  here.  He  had  asked  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Governments,  he  said,  on  the  10th  of  Mav,  to  declare 
what  it  was  they  demanded  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiary  declared  that  Austria  and  Prussia  wanted  a  declara- 
tion which  would  assure  to  the  Duchies  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  any  foreign  oppression,  and  thus  exclude  for  the  future  any 
subject  of  dispute,  revolution,  or  war,  and  give  to  Germany  that 
security  in  the  north  which  she  required  in  order  not  to  fall 
periodically  into  that  state  of  things  which  had  brought  on  the 
present  war — and  that  this  security  could  only  be  found  in  the 
complete  independence  of  the  two  Duchies.  Now  the  phrase, 
"  guaranteed  against  foreign  oppression,"  meant  the  oppression  of 
the  Government  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  de  facto  and 
de  jure  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  his  Government,  if  it  was 
oppressive,  could  only  be  a  domestic  oppression.  All  the  neutral 
pienipotontiaritrs  wore  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  meant,  and 
they  ai»ked  who  was  to  be  tlic  iSovoreign  of  the  Ducliics  to  be  thus 
govem<»cl  ?  The  Geniian  plenipotentiaries  replied  tliat  this  was  a 
question  to  Ik»  docidc<l  by  the  Diet ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  17th  May,  Austria  and  Prussia  declared  they  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  King  of  Denmark  as  sovereign  of  the 
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Duchies,  and  that  die  Duchies  ouglit  to  be  placed  nader  the  Prince 
of  AuffUBtenbur^,  the  rightful  heir ;  and  that  that  declaration  would 
be  hailed  throughout  Germany,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
German  people.  After  this  the  neutral  plenipotontiarieB  met  at 
his  (Earl  Russell's)  private  house  to  consider  the  matter,  and  they 
all  declared  that  it  was  uscHees  to  projpoee  that  the  two  Duchies 
should  remain  under  the  King  ot  Denmark.  It  was  obrioua, 
unless  tbev  were  all  prepared  to  carry  on  a  great  war  for  the 
puipose,  that  after  the  hostilitiee  that  h^  taken  place,  and  after  the 
declarations  made  by  the  Gtcrman  Powers,  if  any  thing  like  a 
personal  union  took  place,  there  would  have  been  a  declaration  by 
the  Duchies  and  by  the  German  Confederation,  supported  1^ 
Austria  and  Frussia,  that  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  was  Sove- 
reign of  the  Duchies,  and  that  if  the  Danish  troops  entered  to 
dispute  their  possession,  they  would  be  opposed  by  Austria,  Pmssta, 
and  the  whole  Confederation.  Therefore  the  neutral  plenipoten- 
tiaries could  only  propose  something  of  a  diplomatio  natnre  which 
they  thought  like^  to  be  accepted.  They  therefiire  proposed  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  should  give  up  Holstein  and  the  south  of 
Schleswig  as  far  aa  the  Schlei,  and  that  the  boundary  should  be  drawn 
on  the  line  of  the  Schlei,  and  &om  that  along  the  Dannewerke, 
and  that  the  European  Powers  should  nye  a  general  guarantee  for 
the  rest  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  Danish  repreeentative 
accepted  that  proposttion,  provided  that  perfect  seonrity  were 
guaranteed  for  the  remainder  of  the  Danish  dominioiu.  The 
German  Powers  agreed  to  the  principle  ol  dhiding  Schleswig,  but 
objected  to  the  proposed  line  of  demarootiovi ;  and,  unhappily  ou 
this,  as  on  other  questions,  the  German  Powci-s,  instead  of  taking 
generous  and  forbearing  views  towards  a,  weak  Power,  as  tho 
French  Government  had  urged  them  to  do,  determined  to  insist 
upon  the  right  of  conquest,  and  stated  their  intention  to  retain  the 
rights  acquired  by  arms.  It  had  b<  -.  assumed  by  Dcumark  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  neatral  Povere  for  the  boundary'  at  the 
Schlei  was  an  English  proposal,  which  Knglond  was,  iu  a  certain 
degree,  bound  to  nnnintAJn ,  But  n  ling  of  the  kind  was  ever 
stated  by  the  British  plenipotentian  ,  nor  had  Denmark  a  right 
to  expect  it.  After  the  declining  of  this  proposition,  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary  declared  that  lit  ,  venouiiecd  ull  cliiims  to 
Schleswig  in  fevonr  of  tii>e  Duke  of  ju  anhurg.  Subst^qnently,  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiary  snggnted  tnat  hia  Government  might 
agree  to  a  boundary  line  from  Flensbnrg  to  Tondern,  but  he  said 
he  did  not  make  tliat  Bagsestion  with  the  authority  of  his  Govern- 
ment. This  propomtion,  nowerver,  1  to  the  groimd,  and  another 
— and  lastpn^sition-  etoi  [er  the  matter  to  an  impartial 

arbiter.     Tke  King  of  tbe  .  ts  proposed.     Tho  Austrian 

and  Prussian  Powers  replii  mat  t  oonld  not  accept  the  dLvision 
of  a  friendly  Power  as  final,  but  t  '  vovld  accept  the  good  offices 
of  the  King  of  tiie  Belgu     ,  I  |;  period  of 

armiatioe,  andthe  oontu  ~~ 


toerations. 
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Now  it  appeared  to  the  neutral  Powers  that  such  continued  suspen- 
sion of  naval  operations  would  favour  the  action  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  that  if  the  decision  of  the  arbiter  did  not  go  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  demands  they  might  refuse  it.  But  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Confederation  said  they  would  not  accept  of  any 
arbitration.  He  (Earl  Bussell)  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  refusal 
of  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power  was  not  straight-forwardly 
declared ;  but  it  was  a  refusal  couched  in  terms  analogous  to  those 
lued  by  the  German  Powers  from  the  beginning,  when  they  pro- 
fessed to  enter  Holstein  as  a  simple  measure  of  Federal  execution, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  occupy  Jutland.  The  French  pleni- 
potentiary then — as  all  other  means  had  failed — proposed  to  leave 
the  German  part  of  Schleswig  to  Germany,  and  tlie  Danish  part  to 
Denmark,  and  that  the  intervening  portion  of  Denmark,  peopled 
by  a  mixture  of  Danes  and  Germans,  should  be  allowed  to  decide 
by  votes  taken  in  each  commune,— the  Prussian  troops  meanwhile 
being  withdrawn, — whether  such  part  should  adhere  to  Denmark 
or  to  Germany.  It  was,  however,  the  well-founded  opinion 
of  Denmark  that  the  recent  occupation  and  the  German 
asitation  in  that  portion  of  Schleswig  had  produced  an  effect 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  Denmark  in  adopting  the 
course  proposed,  and  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  The  noble  earl 
having  narrated  the  progress  of  the  Conference  up  to  its  close, 
proceeded  to  say  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  the 
Austrian  Minister  declared  that  it  was  not  intended  to  carry  on 
hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  territory 
beyond  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  but  Her  Majestv's 
Government  could  not  accept  that  declaration  as  one  upon  which 
they  could  implicitly  rely,  considering  the  numerous  breaches  of 
faitn  which  the  German  Powers  had  already  committed. 

The  Earl  of  Derbv  said  he  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  a  partial  una  consequently  inconclusive  discussion  at  the 
present  moment  on  this  most  important  matter ;  but  he  felt  bound 
to  say  that  the  Conference  had  ended  just  as  he  had  expected.  From 
its  commencement  it  had  been  a  doomed  assemblv.  The  British 
Government  seemed  now  eamestlv  to  desire  the  mainteuance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  whereas  the  whole  of  their  policy  had  hitherto 
been  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  object.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  Parliament  and  the  country  shortly  to  decide  whether  Ministers 
had  preserved  inWolate  the  honour  of  England,  and  whether  the 
Con  t  mental  difficulties  which  had  arisen  were  not  in  great  measure 
owing  to  their  weak  and  vacillating  {)olicy.  llie  Foreign 
iSecretary  had  six>ken  of  continffencies  which  might  warrant  this 
country  in  embarking  in  war.  >Vhat  were  those  contingencies  ? 
Was  the  bombardment  of  Coj)enhagi»n  one  of  them  ?  Or  how  far 
would  the  noble  earl  constant  to  be  driven  before  he  would  be 
pri'iKin-d  to  depart  from  the  prudent  resolve  he  had  just 
announced  ? 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Op|>obition  party  to  declare  their 
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views  as  to  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Queen's  Government  in 
reference  to  the  Dano-German  struggle  ;  and  as  that  policy  had 
certainly  failed  to  secure  its  avowed  objects— the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy — the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  had  a  primd  facie  case  in  support 
of  their  allegations.  There  was  much  also  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  long  period 
between  our  Minister  and  those  of  Foreign  Powers,  throughout  the 
various  phases  which  the  controversy  had  assumed,  which  offered 
matters  for  criticism  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  conducted 
the  negotiations.  The  failure  at  all  events  was  a  palpable  fact,  and 
it  was  one  which  afforded  a  fair  Parliamentary  ground  for  calling 
the  Ministers  to  account.  Mr.  Disraeli  accordingly  gave  prompt 
notice  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  friends  to  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament  upon  the  Ministerial  conduct  of  the  Danish 
negotiations. 

In  the  first  week  of  July  a  debate  of  great  interest  and  importance 
commenced  in  both  Houses,  upon  Ilesolutions  amoimting  to  a 
distinct  vote  of  censure,  which  were  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  in  the  upper,  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  lower  House.  The 
main  interest  of  the  conflict,  however,  was  centred  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Commons. 

The  absence  of  Lord  Derby  robbed  the  debate  in  the  Lords  of 
much  of  the  attraction  which  it  would  otherwise  have  had.  Early 
in  the  evening  it  was  reported  that  Lord  EUenborough,  too,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  the  absence  of  so  brilliant  an  orator,  and 
one  pledged  so  deeply  to  the  cause  of  Denmark,  dealt  another 
heavy  blow  to  the  Conservative  side  of  the  debate.  Political 
interest  in  a  practical  sense  the  discussion  in  the  Lords  could  not 
well  possess.  The  Opposition  having  there  an  imdoubted  majority, 
and  the  Ministry  neither  hoping  nor  fearing  much  about  the 
matter,  the  display  of  the  Lords  was  regarded  as  made  chiefly  for 
effect ;  and  its  effect  naturally  suffered  severely  by  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  most  eloquent  orators. 

Lord  Malmesbury  in  introducing  his  motion  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  the  absence  of  Lord  Derby,  on  whom  the  task 
would  have  fallen,  expressed  his  fear  that  tiie  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852  had  set  a  bad  precedent,  which  might  at  any 
future  time  be  quoted  as  an  excuse  for  violence  and  wrong.  The 
German  Diet  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  interfering  with  an 
European  treaty,  by  asserting  the  principle  of  nationality  against 
it.  He  would  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  future,  but  as  to  the 
past  he  believed,  had  the  Government  been  firm  and  decided  in  its 
course,  the  present  conflict  might  have  been  prevented.  He 
then  traced  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations  to  the  interference  of 
Lord  Russell  with  questions  connected  rather  with  the  internal 
government  of  Denmark  than  its  foreign  relations.  He  had  placed 
himself  in  the  position  both  of  partisan  and  judge  between  Denmaifc 
and  Germany,  and  had  therefore   pleased   neither  party*,  and 
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destroyed  liis  own  influence  as  an  English  Minister.  The  Resolu- 
tion which  Lord  Malmesbury  asked  the  House  to  adopt  was  as 
follows : — **  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep  concern  that  the 
sittings  of  the  Conference  recently  held  in  London  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  without  accomplishing  the  important  purpose 
for  wnich  it  was  convened.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
ihat  while  the  course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of  upnolding  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Denmark,  it  has  lowered  the  just  influence  of 
this  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  thereby  diminished 
the  securities  for  peace." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  it  was  evident  from  Lord  Malmesbury's 
speech,  that  the  Resolution  involved  no  principle,  nor  did  it  explain 
any  policy.  The  discussion  raised  on  it  was  a  mere  contest  of  faction. 
The  Opposition  avowed  it  would  not  have  gone  to  war  with 
G^ermany  on  behalf  of  Denmark  ;  why,  then,  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment justified  in  equally  refraining  from  hostilities  P  He  attributed 
the  course  taken  by  Denmark,  in  resisting  the  demands  of  Germany, 
in  a  great  degree  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
Government  that  the  sympathies  of  the  country  and  of  that  House 
were  on  its  side.  He  believed  that  Denmark  had  also  speculated 
on  a  change  in  the  Government  of  this  country,  by  which  it  would 
be  assisted.  Instead  of  this,  Denmark  saw  the  Government 
attacked  on  the  very  ground  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  form 
an  European  alliance  to  defend  it. 

Lord  Ulanricarde  regretted  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
held  a  different  opinion  from  Lord  Palmerston  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy.  While  he  agreed  that  the  Government  had 
deplorably  mismanaged  this  affair,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution,  which  not  only  did  not  express  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  but  declared  an  opinion  which  the  House  ought 
not  to  place  on  record.  He  then  moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  to  omit  the  words  of  the  proposed  Resolution  after  the  word 
"convened,"  and  to  insert  tne  following: — "That  this  House 
regrets  that  Denmark  was  allowed  to  expect  from  the  English 
Government  material  aid  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  Treaty  of 
May  1862." 

ijord  Clarendon  said  that  ho  had  not  shared  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  during  the  most  active  part  of  the  negotiations,  but 
in  the  outset  of  the  affair  the  Government  had  exhibited  foresight 
and  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  gravity.  They  had  shown  an 
honest  and  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement, 
in  which  they  would  have  succeeded  if  they  hnd  been  met  in  an 

ril  spirit,   not   only   by   the   parties    directly   interested,    but 
by  the  other  Powers  who  were  equally  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
1852. 

Ix>rd  Russell  could  not  discover,  either  from  the  Resolution  or 
the  speeches  in  support  of  it,  what  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Opposition.     No  two  speakers  seemed  to  agree  in  their  notions  as 
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to  how  theae  negotiationfl  ought  to  have  been  oonduoted.  Ixud 
Derby  had  admitted  it  woold  be  wrong  at  any  time  to  go  to  war 
for  Denmark.  Now,  Lord  Malmeebury  thought,  if  the  Knglia^ 
Qovemment  had  resolved  on  war  when  the  German  troops  entered 
Schleewig,  &m  conflict  would  have  been  prevented.  The  Treaty  of 
1852,  though  wise  in  its  general  objects,  and  calculated  to  secure 
peace,  was  an  artificial  one,  and  dependent  upon  conditions,  the 
performance  of  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  to  ensure.  The  Government  had  chosen  and  acted  on 
one  principle — that  of  non-interveotion,  to  which  it  had  sbictly 
adhered,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and  in  the  civil  war  in  America. 

Lord  Cbanville  felt  convinced,  from  the  oourae  the  debate  had 
taken,  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  country  and  remove 
a  good  deal  of  miaapprehensioii.  He  contended  that  England  bad 
not  lost  her  just  influence  in  Europe.  The  oomplete  oonocod  be- 
tween England  and  the  neutral  Powers,  tfaiooghoat  the  sittings  of 
the  Conference,  was  a  proof  that  our  infloenoe  was  unimpaired. 
The  taunts  of  the  German  newspapers  were  no  evidfotoe  it  had 
been  diminished.  There  were  parties  in  Europe,  to  whom  a  war 
would  have  been  an  advantage,  but  if  England  bad  entered  into 
hostilities,  she  would  only  have  been  a  dupe  for  their  porpoees. 

The  House  then  divided ;  the  numbers  were — ' 

Pi«Miit.         PnndM.  TMaL 

Content       ...        119  68  177 

Non-content        .        .        123  46  168 

Majority  fi>r  the  Beecdution  — 9  1 

This  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was,  however,  compara- 
tively of  little  weight  in  the  face  of  the  more  important  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  debate  which  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ceeding in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  tliat  assembly  was  tho 
real  "tug  of  war;"  upon  that  vote  dependtil  the  continuance  in 
office  or  the  retirement  of  Lord  Falmerston't  .Vrliaiuistration.  The 
strength  of  parties  in  that  House  was  nearly  at  an  equipoise ;  it 
was  known  that  the  deoiaion,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  narrow  majority,  and  would,  in  tact,  turn  on  the  votes 
to  be  given  by  a  few  MembOTs,  of  whose  views  and  iutontiona  no 
certain  anticipation  could  be  fbrmt  The  debate,  which  wss  con- 
tinued by  adjournment  for  four  ni|  waa  commenced  in  a  spiiife  1 
that  became  the  importance  of  the  >;  both  aides  putting  iortkj 

their  strongest  champions  at  fli         ^     tIj  all  the  most  prominmi " 
men  and  ablest  debaters  in  the  Ho        oc  l  part  in  the  fray,  and  mai 
of  the  speeches  were  soch  as  fdliy         lined  the  reputation  of  i 
orators,  and  the  interest  df  tiie  0  a.     ~VVe  select  out  of  t  _ 

mass  the  topics  principally  dwelt  upon  by  those  speakers  whofl 
opinions  may  be  taken  as  ibodnng  the  views  of  the  tot" 
political  parties  and  sections  r  >i  d  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  ocam      m  am  ~ 

into  a  review  of  the  ' 
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embroOment,  the  circamstances  attending  the  formation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1862,  and  the  policy  of  the  English  Government, 
as  indicated  on  yarious  occasions,  by  the  language  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Earl  RusseU,  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  Den- 
mark. He  suggested  the  reasons  which  probably  induced  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  in  order  to  prevent  a  war  of  succession, 
to  recognize  the  settlement  effected  by  the  treaty.  England, 
be  observed,  by  joining  in  that  treaty,  incurred  no  leg^  re- 
sponsibility, nor  any  engagements,  other  than  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  France  and  Uussia.  After  glancing  at  the  contro- 
versy whicn  grew  up  subseauently  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  the  Diet  of  Oermany,  he  considered  the  course  taken  by  the 
British  Government  of  that  day,  remarking  that  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  did  not  interfere  in  that  controversy.  The  correspond- 
ence which  had  encouraged  the  spirit  and  views  of  the  German 
Eirty  ended  in  the  celebrated  despatch  of  the  autumn  of  1862. 
e  referred  to  the  oft-quoted  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  tho 
23rd  of  Julv,  1862,  on  tne  subject  of  the  difference  between  Den- 
mark and  t&e  German  Powers,  and  on  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  upon  this  question,  which  contained  the  words  that 
(under  certain  circumstances)  ''it  would  not  be  with  Denmark 
alone  they  would  have  to  contend;"  and  he  showed  by  extracts 
from  Ijord  Russell's  des^Mitches,  that  those  words  expressed  tho 
real  policy  of  the  Government,— a  policy  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  wise  and  judicious  at  that  time,  for  Lord  Palmerston  knew 
that  France  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  England,  and  had  even 
spontaneously  offered  to  act  with  us.  Adverting  then  to  tho 
Polish  insurnn^tion,  and  the  decision  which  had  been  come  to  by 
past  Administrations  ui)on  the  question  of  I'oland,  to  abstain  from 
mterferonce,  he  obsorve<l  that  Karl  Kussell  had  announced  a 
different  policy,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  to  the  six  proposi- 
tions, in  peremptory  terms.  The  House  knew  the  end  of  all  this, 
and  the  difficulty  in  which  it  placed  the  Emjwror  of  the  French. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  change  it  produced  in  our 
•relatifms  with  France.  After  this  change,  however,  the  policy  ot* 
the  British  Government  did  not  alter  up  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  November,  two  great  events  occurred  which  immensely  affected 
the  aspect  of  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  (iemiany.  The 
Emix^ror  of  the  French,  desirous  to  maintain  a  cordial  understand- 
ing with  this  countrj',  proix>sed  un  EurojX'an  Congress  Whatever 
oi>ini<»n  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  Congress, 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  the  pro]K>Kul  was  m(»t,  by  a  most  offensive  reply.  The  otlier 
event  was  the  death  of  tho  Kin^  of  iK'innark  ;  but  neither  of  these 
eventrt  altered  the  jM»liry  of  Her  Majesty's  (iovi'innient,  as  he 
showc-il  fn»ni  li<inl  Uussell's  dcs|)atilK*H.  It  was  ojh'U  to  thoni,  he 
^iljstM'viHl,  to  have  adopted,  after  the  death  of  the  Kin^  oi*  Denmark, 
the  some  course  as  other  neutral  Powers ;  and,  if  they  had  adopted 
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that  of  France,  it  would  have  been  intelligible  and  honourable. 
If  they  stood  up  for  the  balance  of  power,  they  might  have  taken 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark.  But  they  had  pur- 
sued a  course  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  menaces  in  the  despatches,  the  Federal 
execution  took  place,  as  it  was  intended  to  take  place ;  and  what 
was  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  He  answered  this 
question  by  reading  extracts  from  the  despatches, — contrasting  the 
mild  terras  of  the  later  with  the  menacing  spirit  of  the  earlier 
despatches.  Mr.  Disraeli  then  reverted  to  the  history  of  the  Dano- 
German  dispute,  in  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  England  towards 
Denmark,  reading  copious  extracts  from  the  despatches  to  support 
his  argument.  In  bringing  the  narrative  of  events  to  a  close,  he 
gave  a  short  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  in  which, 
he  said,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  made  two  considerable 
propositions :  one,  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark — so  much 
for  its  integrity ;  the  other,  that  Denmark  should  be  placed 
under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers,  which  would  be  a 
fertile  source  of  war.  He  asked  the  House,  in  conclusion,  what 
was  its  opinion  of  these  proceedings  P  He  insisted  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Government  had  resulted  in  the  portentous  conse- 
quences indicated  in  his  motion — that  it  had  lowered  the  just 
influence  of  England;  that  the  security  for  peace  had  thereby 
been  diminished ;  and  that  the  Ministers  must  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Disraeli  wound  up  his  speech  in  these  terms :  "  It  is  not  for 
us — it  is  not  for  any  man  in  this  House — to  indicate  to  Ministers 
what  should  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  The  most  we 
can  do,  is  to  tell  the  noble  lord  what  is  not  our  policy.  We  will 
not  threaten,  and  then  refuse  to  act.  We  will  not  lead  on  our 
allies  with  expectations  we  do  not  intend  to  fulfil.  And,  Sir,  if 
it  ever  be  the  lot  of  myself  and  of  those  with  whom  I  act,  to  carry 
on  the  important  negotiations  of  this  coimtry,  as  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  have  done,  I  trust  we  shall  not,  at  least,  carry 
them  on  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  come  to 
Parliament  and  announce  that  we  have  no  ally,  and  then  to  declare 
that  England  can  never  act  alone.  Sir,  these  are  words  that  ought 
never  to  have  escaped  the  lips  of  any  British  Minister.  They  are 
sentiments  which  ought  never  to  have  entered  his  heart.  I  repu- 
diate and  reject  them.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  time,  w&ea 
England  had  not  a  tithe  of  our  resources,  when,  inspired  by  a 
patriotic  cause,  she  triumphantly  encountered  a  world  in  anna. 
And,  Sir,  I  believe,  now,  if  the  occasion  were  fittine,  if  our  independ- 
ence and  our  honour  were  attacked  and  assailed,  if  our  empire  were 
endangered,  I  believe  that  England  would  arise  in  the  magni- 
iicence  of  her  might,  and  struggle  triumphantly  for  thoae  objeoti 
for  which  men  live  and  nations  flourish.  But,  Sir,  I  for  one  will 
never  consent  to  go  to  war  to  extricate  Ministers  from  the  oonao" 
quences  of  their  own  indiscretion ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  haT9 
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drawn  up  this  address  to  the  Crown.  I  have  drawn  it  up  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Royal  Speech  was  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  I  am  ready  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this 
oountiy  when  it  is  necessary,  but  I  have  drawn  it  up  in  the 
interests  of  peace." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  immediately  to  answer 
Mr.  DisraeU's  speech,  and  addressed  himself  with  all  the  force  of 
his  eloquence  and  argumentative  ingenuity,  to  overthrow  the  posi- 
tions of  his  opponent.  He  accepted  the  responsibility  cast  upon 
the  Government,  and  was  ready  on  their  part  to  meet  the  accusa- 
tions of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  observed,  that  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  July  last,  upon  which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  was 
justifiable,  for  at  that  period  France  and  Russia  were  prepared  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  that  declaration.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  stated  that 
in  December  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  policy  of  France;  but 
the  very  despatch  he  had  quoted  disproved  this  statement.  As  to 
the  censure  ne  had  cast  upon  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Russell 
had  declined  the  proposal  for  a  Congress,  Lord  Russell,  he  said, 
was  a  man  of  truth  and  honour,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
his  mind  with  very  little  circumlocution ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
ferred to  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Congress,  much  less  courteous  than  those  he  had  complained  of. 
He  noticed  other  instances,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  he  said,  not 
quoted  the  documents  fairly  and  fully,  and  he  accused  him  of 
having  misled  the  House  by  his  partial  quotations,  and  by  allega- 
tions void  of  foundation.  He  snowed  that  these  misquotations 
and  the  false  inferences  drawn  from  them,  affected  some  of  the 
most  material  charges  against  the  Government.  He  proceeded  to 
examine  those  charges,  as  regarded  their  conduct  towards  Den- 
mark, maintaining  tnat  they  were  entirely  fallacious,  if  not  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  The  policy  of  the  Government,  he  observed, 
had  been  to  bring  Denmark  to  fulfil  her  engagements  of  1852,  and 
the  Germans  to  moderate  their  views.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  King  of  Denmark,  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
maintain  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  to  endeavour  to  bind  the  Powers 
of  Europe  to  uphold  it.  But  a  new  doctrine  was  promulgated  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  witli  reference  to  that  treaty,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  altered  its  position.  Her  ilajesty's  Government,  believing 
that  it  was  for  tho  advantage  of  Europe  to  uphold  that  treaty,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  Powers, 
and  rally  them  in  8upi>ort  of  it.  These  efforts  failed,  but  the  parties 
really  responsible  for  the  consecjuences  of  the  failure,  were  those 
who  first  receded  from  the  treaty.  After  the  refusal  of  France 
and  Russia,  he  admitted  that  the  tone  of  the  Goveninient  had 
ult(Ti*<I.  Sinple-hauded,  tlic  interference  of  England  would  be 
useh'ss.  He  justified  the  course  adopted  by  the  Cioveninu»nt  in 
the  < 'oiiference,  having  to  deal,  among  other  difficulties,  with  the 
n  solute  determination  of  the  Danish  people  not  to  agrei^  to  tho 
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priyect  of  s  personal  anion  of  the  Duchies.  Their  policy,  if  it 
had  failed  of  its  immediate  object,  had  avoided  the  perUs  of  a 
general  war  in  Europe.  In  conclusion,  he  turned  to  the  motion, 
which  he  attacked  with  mingled  argument  and  sarcasm.  "  I  deny," 
he  said,  "  that  the  just  influence  of  England  has  been  lowered. 
That  is  not  the  language  which  is  held  by  allied  and  friendly 
Powers— though  it  is  no  doubt  held  by  a  certain  portion  of  the 
foreign  press.  When  I  read  the  terms  of  the  motion,  it  seeoos  to 
me  to  be  nothing  better  than  an  echo  of  the  almost  ribald  language 
of  a  few  obscure  journals  of  Germany.  It  is  Irom  that  source 
that  this  intended  Minister  derives  his  inspiration.  It  is  from 
that  quarter  that  lessons  of  English  policy  are  to  be  learned.  Un- 
happily, there  is  still  in  this  country  a  narrow  soct  of  peoi^e,  who 
revel  in  the  depreciation  of  every  foreign  people ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  a  sect  of  people  in  France,  who  still  retain  what  was 
once  a  national  antipathy— though,  thank  (}od,  it  is  so  no  longer — 
against  this  country.  While  there  are  read««  of  auch  trash  there 
will  always  be  writers  of  it,  and  it  is  upon  this  trad  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman-founds  votes  of  want  of  oonfid^ice.  But  again,  I 
deuythat  the  just  influenceof  England  has  been  diminished  by  tiie 
honeat  efibrto  which  we  have  made  to  teach  menjustioe  and  mercy. 
This  is  the  yerj  first  occasion  that  the  British  House  of  Commons 
has  been  called  upon,  for  the  sake  of  displacing  a  GK>vemment,  to 
record  the  degradation  of  its  country.  Why  cannot  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  speak  plainly  in  his  motion  P  Why  does  he  not 
adopt  the  languBjge  of  our  forefathers,  whn,  when  they  ttptt  ilia- 
satisfied  with  a  Government,  addressed  the  Crunn,  and  [iruycd 
that  that  Qovemment  might  be  dismissed  P  Tbcy  said  boldly  that 
the  conduct  of  the  CK)vernment  was  open  to  such  and  such  charges, 
and  they  prayed  that  other  men  might  be  put  in  their  places.  But 
the  right  ton.  gentleman  was  afraid  to  raise  that  issue.  lie  has, 
indeed,  plucked  up  courage  to  prop  this  motion ;  but  why  has 
he  not  done  it  in  the  proper  coiietitu  ul  form  in  which  vot«s  nf 
want  of  confidence  have  hitherto  h<  drawn  ?  Never  before,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  party  spirit  led  gentlemen  in  this  country  to 
frame  a  motion  which  places  on  record  that  which  must  bo  re- 
garded as  dishonourable  to  ^le  nation.  I  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Sir  R.  Walpole,  of  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  such  a  sterile  and  j^nne  a&ir  as  tliis  Resolution.  Then 
charces  were  written  in  legible  and  plain  terms ;  but  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  substitutes  language  which  might,  indeed,  be  sufficient 
mr  the  purpose  of  rendering  It  imp  hie  for  the  Oovemmeut  to 
continue  in  office,  but  which  cannot  tra  ifix  them  without  its  sting 
first  passing  through  the  honour  of  rlaud.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  look  forward  with  ohi  nlnesa  to  the  issue  wliich 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  onr  «  ut  Nay,  more,  I  feel  the 
most  confident  anticipation,  that  Ixr  th«  House  and  the  counti^ 
will  approve  of  the  ooune  taken  in  ti  ■  •■      • 
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Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  they  will  reject  a  motion 
which  both  prudence  and  patriotism  must  alike  emphatically  con- 
demn." 

Both  these  speeches  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  respective  parties.  Then  came  proposals,  from  opposite  quarters 
of  the  House,  of  certain  amendments  upon  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Newdegate  moved,  in  lieu  of  the  second  paragraph,  to  insert 
the  following : — "  To  submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  the  independence  of  Denmark  and  the  possessions  of 
that  kingdom,  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
neutral  Powcnrin  the  recent  Conference,  ought  to  be  guaranteed." 
The  reason  which  had  determined  him  to  propose  this  amendment 
was,  he  said,  furnished  in  the  distinct  announcement  by  Jjord  Pal- 
merston  that  if  the  Oerman  Powers  invaded  the  Danish  islands  and 
besieged  the  capital,  England  would  interfere. 

This  amendment,  however,  with  difRculty  found  a  seconder,  and  met 
with  no  support.  Mr.  Kinglake  moved  the  substitution  for  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Resolution  of  the  following  words :— "To  express 
the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  learnt  that  at  this  conjuncture 
Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  abstain  from  armed  interference 
in  the  war  now  going  on  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
Powers."  He  observed  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  said  a  word  from 
which  the  House  could  understand  whether  or  not  he  approved  the 
declaration — whether  he  was  for  war  or  peace.  The  influence  of 
England  consisted  in  its  strength,  and  this  hnd  not  been  impaired 
by  the  failure  of  the  negotiations.  He  was  averse  from  encourage- 
ment being  given  by  strong  Powers  to  weaker  Powers  to  resist ; 
and  he  could  not  find  that  in  any  instance  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  advised  the  Danes  to  resist.  War,  he  contended,  would 
be  impolitic ;  it  was  now  too  late,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  non-interference. 

Ijord  Stanley,  who  s]X)ke  with  much  ability  and  moderation, 
denied  that  the  Resolution  was  a  war  resolution  ;  such  a  meaning 
had  been  distinctly  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  then  replied 
to  the  flpeech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which,  he  ob- 
served, had  l)een  the  only  real  defence  of  the  Govern  men t  policy 
which  the  House  had  heard  that  night.  He  vindicated  the  motion 
against  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  insisting  that  its 
terms  confined  the  Government  to  their  justification  in  a  single 
transaction,  whereas  on  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  it  would 
embrace  many  points.  He  rt»pudiated  in  the  strongest  terms,  for 
himself,  any  intention  to  give  to  the  motion  a  warlike  sense. 
Admitting  the  policy  of  the  (lovemment  to  bo  one  of  ixMiee,  they  had 

Sursued  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disorder  our  relations  with  other 
^owors,  with  whom  we  wore  never  ui)on  worse  terms  than  at  pre- 
sent.     Ho  did  not  oonii)lain  of  the  policy  of  the  Govoniniont,  he 
roni{>luin<*<l  nither  of  their  want  of  j)olicy,  whether  of  war  or  peace, 
which,  ho  tliought,  jantified  a  protest  on  the  jmrt  of  tlie  House. 
Another  H|M,»ech   which  produced   a   marked   effect  uiK)n   the 
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House  was  that  of  Mr.  Cobden.  It  expressed  with  the  clearness  and 
force  which  characterize  all  his  speeches  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
that  school  of  politicians  of  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  leader, 
on  the  subject  of  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  the  avoidance  of 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  States.  He  began  by  com- 
menting on  the  assertion  embodied  in  the  Resolution  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  had  lowered  the  just  influence  of  this 
country  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Whether  this  was  so  would 
depend  upon  our  future  conduct.  He  did  not  say  that  we  stood  in 
a  very  satisfactory  position  towards  other  countries ;  but  that  this 
would  diminish  the  securities  for  peace  was  a  question  upon  which 
he  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  Experience  of  the  utter  futility 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  break-down  of  our  diplomacy, 
afforded,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  guarantee  of  peace.  He  had 
been  struck  with  the  want  of  sagacity  of  our  Foreign  Minister, 
which  had  exposed  him  to  rebuffs,  and  this  country  to  humiliation, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  there  was  a  question  beyond  this. 
There  had  grown  out  of  this  debate  a  question  of  principle,  con* 
nected  with  our  external  policy— namely,  the  dynastic  engage- 
ments of  our  Foreign-office.  What  was  this  Treaty  of  1852,  of 
which  so  much  was  heard  P  A  few  gentlemen  sat  around  a  table 
and  decreed  the  destinies  of  nations  which  were  not  consulted  in 
the  matter.  After  a  short  notice  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war 
in  Denmark,  which  he  traced  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Austria  and  Prussia  by  the  German  population,  he  asked 
what  we  should  have  done  when  the  two  Powers  invaded  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  We  ought,  he  said,  to  have  mediated.  But  what  had 
we  done  P  When  we  set  up  for  the  office  of  mediator  we  could  not 
draw  the  line  between  mediator  and  partisan.  There  was,  he  ob- 
served, a  party  of  menace  in  this  country,  "  Have  those  who 
talk  about  war  and  about  sending  forth  our  fleets  and  armies 
ever  considered  our  ability  to  carry  out  such  policy?  No 
doubt  for  the  defence  of  our  island  home  we  are  omnipotent. 
All  the  world  united  could  not  assail  us  with  success.  But  oar 
power  to  coerce  military  nations  on  the  Continent  is  very  limited 
indeed.  It  has  been  said,  '  Send  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Blockade 
Prussian  ports.'  But  railways  have  rendered  blockades  practically 
innocuous,  unless,  as  in  America,  the  blockaders  have  the  comnuuia 
of  the  internal  communications  of  the  country.  It  is  also  propoBod 
to  send  an  army  to  Germany.  Let  me  remind  you  that  your  army 
is  already  engaged  in  other  fields.  You  have  at  this  moment 
upwards  of  70,000  troops  in  India,  and  there  are  about  9000  more 
in  depots  for  keeping  up  that  force.  You  have  two  little  armies  in 
China,  separated  by  about  a  thousand  nules.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  you  have  planted  a  detachment  of  troops  in  Japan.  Yoa 
liave  10,000  British  troops  fighting  somebody's  battleB — I  wont 
say  whose — in  New  Zealand.  You  have  from  10,000  to  16|000 
troops  in  British  North  America,  committed  as  a  point  of  bononr  to 
defend  a  frontier  of  1500  miles  against  a  country  which  can  keep 
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700,000  men  in  the  field.  You  have,  besides  these,  detachments 
to  keep  up  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
you  are  just  emerging  from  a  war  with  Ashantee ;  to  say  nothing 
of  your  garrisons  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  elsewhere.  The  world 
never  saw  such  a  dispersion  of  force  as  that."  The  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  commence  better  principles  for 
our  future  guidance.  On  what  pretence  did  we  interfere  with 
Continental  politics,  in  which  we  had  no  interest,  whilst  we  gained 
nothing  by  our  diplomatic  meddling  ?  The  general  excuse  was 
stereotyped  in  the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  the 
**  balance  of  power  "—a  figment  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  what 
was  termed  the  "  settlement  of  Vienna,"  but  which  he  called  the 
great  unsettlement  of  Vienna.  He  maintained  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  our  relations  with  foreign  coim- 
tries.  Our  system  of  diplomacy  had  broken  down.  The  Foreign- 
office  had  lost  its  credit  abroad,  and  from  this  time  we  should  not 
be  able  to  approach  a  foreign  Power  on  any  question  of  foreign 
politics  without  being  looked  upon  with  want  of  consideration  and 
mistrust,  because  foreign  Governments  felt  that  the  real  power  did 
not  reside  in  the  Foreign-office,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
more  than  suspected  that  the  Government  were  often  playing  a 
game  with  them  merely  to  suit  their  position  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said  he  felt  almost  terror  in  approaching  this  sub- 
ject. The  Conference  had  met ;  a  great  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed; and  every  man  seemed  to  have  worn  a  mask,  there  appear- 
ing to  be  a  desire  among  them  to  avoid  the  real  matter  in  hand. 
He  could  imderstand  the  motion — to  get  the  Ministers  out. 
But  he  asked  whether  the  real  question  had  been  put  before  them,  and 
he  proceeded  to  suggest  and  to  discuss  five  subject-matters  involved 
in  the  question — namely,  Denmark,  the  people  of  the  small 
German  States,  the  princes  of  those  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
The  people  of  the  small  States  of  Germany  had,  he  said,  gone  mad 
on  the  question  of  nationality,  and  he  showed  the  futility  of  this 
notion  ;  it  was  a  farce,  he  observed,  and  a  mischievous  farce  ending 
in  tragedy.  Each  nationality  should  endeavour  to  become  one, 
and  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  of  England  to  maintain  an  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle.  The  question  was  the  manner  of  doing  it. 
He  pronounced  a  severe  condemnation  upon  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment ;  he  blamed  much  that  the  Government  had  done  and  omitted 
to  do ;  but  with  all  their  faults,  he  would  rather,  he  confessed,  have 
them  than  those  who  sought  their  places. 

Mr.  Horsman  observed  that  the  motion  contained  two  propo- 
sitions— one,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  failed ;  the 
second,  that  the  failure  had  been  so  injurious  to  our  national  influ- 
ence that  the  Government  ought  to  be  blamed.  The  first  was  ad- 
mitted ;  the  facts,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  justify  the  second.  The 
House,  he  contended,  had  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  had  even  directed  that  policy.  He  insisted  that,  accord- 
ing to  constitutional  principles,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
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scrutinize  our  foreign  policy  as  much  as  a  bill  upon  a  domestic  sub- 
j  oct.  By  holding  their  peace  the  Opposition  incurred  a  complicity  in 
every  act  of  the  Government,  and  a  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  policy  of  the  Government  was  only  ministerial,  and 
if  the  country  had  been  dishonoured,  it  was  not  by  the  Ministry,  but 
by  Parliament.  After  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
upon  the  Polish  question,  he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, which  meant,  in  his  opinion,  non-interference  in  the 
domestic  government  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  other 
nations,  and  to  this  construction  of  the  phrase  he  gave  his  full  and 
unqualified  assent.  But  Mr.  Cobden's  defiiiition  went  a  great  deal 
further,  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  could  not  consent  to  place  this 
country  in  a  state  of  isolation  and  seclusion.  He  then  considered 
the  position  of  this  country  in  relation  to  the  Danish  question,  and 
condemned  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  as  an  injudicious 
and  dangerous  policy,  which  had  plunged  them  into  difficulties. 
The  Treaty  of  1852  was  a  bad  measure,  but  the  Government  could 
not  have  repudiated  it.  They  ought,  however,  to  have  proposed  to 
the  contracting  Powers  to  annul  it,  and  substitute  a  declaration 
binding  the  parties  to  defend  Denmark.  Unfortunately,  they  took 
their  stand  upon  the  treaty,  and  rashly  plunged  headlong  into  all 
the  embarrassments  of  the  question ;  our  diplomacy  was  unskil- 
ful, and  a  stroke  of  Lord  Russell's  pen  let  loose  an  army  of  German 
fillibusters  upon  Denmark.  He  pursued  the  history  of  these  trans- 
actions, pointing  out,  as  he  proceeded,  what  he  regarded  as  the 
errors  oi  our  policy,  but  for  which,  he  thought,  the  free  soil  of 
Denmark  would  never  have  been  polluted  by  German  trocms.  Then 
it  was  said  the  Conference  had  been  a  failure.  Did  not  the  Oppo- 
sition know  it  would  be  a  failure  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
then,  to  have  denounced  it  at  the  time  P  But  Mr.  Disraeli  not  onlj 
did  not  originate  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  he  would  not 
allow  of  a  discussion,  but  threatened  to  strangle  a  motion  to 
raise  a  discussion  by  "  the  previous  question."  The  Gh>vemment» 
he  observed,  had  made  mistakes,  but  their  opponents  had  indorsed 
them ;  so  the  parties  were  pretty  much  upon  an  equality.  The 
motion  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  two  objects — to  condemn  the 
Government  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  compromise  their  oppo- 
nents as  little  as  possible.  It  affirmed  no  principle,  it  enunoiatea  no 
policy.  He  was  afraid  the  Government  had  established  no  daim 
to  confidence ;  but  for  the  mistakes  of  a  Government  there  WM 
always  an  excuse.  The  Opposition  had,  however,  done  nothing  to 
prevent  or  remedy  these  mistakes,  but  endeavoured  to  use  them  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  power.  Public  policy  did  not  require  that  at 
that  critical  moment  the  present  Government  should  be  displaced  in 
order  to  make  way  for  those  who  had  shown  more  weakness  and 
less  courage. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  reviewed  the  course  of  policy  pursoed  by  Esil 
Russell,  who,  he  insisted,  had  neglected  means  of  healing  Am 
quarrel,  by  arbitration  or  mediation,  before  the  death  of  the  If|ti 
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King  of  Denmark,  which  took  place  before  the  Earl  could  make  up 
his  dilatory  mind.  He  dwelt  upon  his  menacing  language,  amount- 
ing in  more  than  one  instance,  he  said,  to  a  distinct  threat,  and  the 
evidence  it  afforded  that  the  Government  meditated  resisting  the 
Germans  by  England  alone.  The  language  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
July  1863,  he  contended,  must  be  understood  as  a  threat.  If  the 
considerations  were  sufficient  to  prevent  England  from  engaging 
in  war,  they  should  have  prevented  threats,  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  produced  a  loss  of  actual  power  that  could  be  recovered  only 
by  fiiture  bloodshed.  As  to  the  future,  if  they  could  not  save 
Denmark,  they  could  rescue  England  from  the  risk  of  suffering 
siinilar  dishonour. 

Mr.  Layard,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl^rs,  said 
it  was  his  office  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  department  to  which 
lie  belonged,  and  the  character  of  the  statesman  who  was  chiefly 
responsibie  for  it ;  and  he  proceeded  to  enter  into  a  searching  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  facts  and  documents  bearing  upon 
this  compb'cated  question.  Earl  Russell,  as  he  should  be  able  to 
show,  had  been  greatly  misrepresented  and  wrongfully  accused  by 
means  of  garbled  and  almost  falsified  extracts  from  the  despatches. 
The  case,  he  said,  had  never  been  fairly  put  before  the  House  and 
the  country,  and  he  briefly  narrated  the  incidents  which  preceded 
the  Treaty  of  1862,  which  was  not  a  guarantee,  but  a  treaty  of 
recognition  of  title.  This  treaty  had  been  condemned  on  prin- 
ciple ;  but,  if  founded  upon  a  bad  principle,  its  sole  object  was  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  The  only  real  objection  to  this  treaty  was 
that  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  Germanic  Diet ;  but  among  those 
who  had  applauded  the  treaty  most  were  M.  von  Bismarck  and 
M,  von  Beust,  now  its  most  prominent  antagonists.  He  proceeded 
to  detail  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  and  to  justify 
the  acts  of  Lord  Russell  since  the  differences  arose  bet  ween,  the 
G(erman  Powers  and  Denmark,  insisting  that  every  thing  done 
and  written  by  Earl  Russell  at  their  commencement  had  been 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  France.  The  proposals  made  by 
him  at  the  beginning,  which  had  been  accepted  by  all  the  Powers 
but  Denmark,  would  have  put  an  end  to  those  differences,  and  it 
was  a  great  calamity  that  she  had  rejected  them.  He  vindicated 
the  supposed  threat  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  July  1863,  from 
the  construction  put  upon  the  words  by  the  other  side.  The 
language  of  Lord  Ilusseu  had  been  likewise  unfairly  strained  into 
menace,  and  he  read  various  extracts  from  the  EarPs  despatches 
to  show  that  these  documents  had  been  misapprehended  and 
misquoted,  important  passages  having  been  left  out  in  the  citations 
made  by  the  critics  of  the  Earl,— and  he  complained  of  these  at- 
tempts to  mislead  the  House.  He  pursued  the  histoir  of  the  trans- 
actions from  the  carrying  out  of  the  execution  and  tne  entrance  of 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  upon  the  field,  and  showed  the  course 
taken  by  Lord  Russell  as  difficulties  thickened,  and  pointed  out 
other  instances  of  suppression  by  his  assailants  of  evidence  in  the 
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correspondence  essential  to  his  vindication  from  the  charge  of 
fulminating  threats.  lie  showed  that  there  was  as  little  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  that  Denmark  had  been  led  to  expect 
material  aid  from  England.  He  defended  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Russell  at  the  Conference,  and  again  complained  of  misrepre- 
sentations and  mystifications.  After  a  digression  into  the  Polish 
question,  and  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  opposite  benches  witli 
reference  to  that  question,  he  remarked  that,  although  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  abstained  from  avowing  a  policy,  one  of  his  party,  General 
Peel,  had  stated,  amidst  vociferous  cheering,  his  policy,  which 
was  no  other  than  a  war  policy.  He  closed  a  very  effective  speech 
by  warning  the  House  of  the  consequences  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  to  the  country  of  a  change  of  Administration. 

Mr.  B.  Osborne  delivered  a  vigorous  and  animated  speech, 
marked  bv  much  humour  and  ingenuity.  He  observed  that  the 
two  questions  before  the  House  were  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Newdegate.  The  latter  had  expired 
silently  in  its  cradle.  He  was  not  anxious,  he  said,  to  pass  a 
judicial  sentence  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  this 
Dano- German  question  between  1852  and  1864.  He  considered 
that  their  failure  had  to  some  extent  involved  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and,  although  he  rejoiced  at  their  return  to  the  paths  of 
peace,  the  country  had  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  means.  He 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  person  mainly  to  blame  for 
complications  and  the  failure  was  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
After  a  hasty  notice  of  the  belligerent  parties,  in  which  he  said 
Denmark  had  from  the  outset  promised  according  to  her  hopes, 
and  performed  according  to  her  fears,  he  came  to  the  Conference, 
of  which,  he  observed,  great  expectations  were  entertained,  but 
which  had  turned  out  a  most  imfortunate  and  fatal  failure.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  had  laid  down  the  true  policy  of  this 
country.  What  had  been  the  fruit  of  our  interference — of  our 
spirited  foreign  policy  ?  We  were  isolated  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  King  of  Ashantee  was  indifferent  to  our  friendship.  Mr. 
Osborne  wound  up  a  speech,  which  kept  the  House  in  constant 
merriment  by  its  point  and  humour,  by  a  whimsical  description  of 
the  Palmerston  Administration.  "  Let  us  see  how  this  Miniatry 
is  constituted.  There  is  the  noble  lord  the  First  Minister.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  him  with  every  respect,  because  a  more  active  and 
able  man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  has  seldom  existed  in  tlus 
House.  I  may  say  of  him,  that  '  panting  time  toils  after  liim  in 
vain.'  He  is  certainly  ./a^Ve  princeps^  and  is  the  liveliest^  if  not 
the  youngest,  man  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  He  deserves  credit 
for  his  admirable  management  of  a&irs  during  a  long  oonrae  of 
years.  He  has  acted  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  agreed  with  aU 
sorts  of  opinions.  Why,  Sir,  he  has  contrived  a  most  extraordinuy 
feat — he  has  conciliated  both  the  Low  Church  and  the  hiffh  Tory 
party.  The  Record  acknowledges  his  inspiration,  and  we  hoiL 
member  for  North  Warwickshire  bows  to  his  influenoe.    13ieie 
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are  great  feats.  But  what  is  his  policy  P  In  his  domestic  policy 
he  is  paternal  but  stationary.  His  foreign  policy  up  to  this  day 
has  been  pugnacious  and  progressive.  Sut  now  he  is  about  to 
achieve  the  most  wonderful  feat  of  his  life,  for  he  is  about  to  go  to 
the  country  as  the  apostle  and  minister  of  peace,  and  will  be 
supported  by  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright).  That 
is  the  most  extraordinary  feat  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  been  unfair  to  the  noble  lord.  Well,  coming  to  the  Cabinet, 
it  is  a  museum  of  curiosities.  There  are  some  birds  of  rare  and 
noble  plumage,  both  alive  and  stuffed.  But,  Sir,  unfortunately 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  breed  of  these  Whig  birds. 
They  are  a  very  barren  breed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  cross 
it  with  the  famous  Peelites.  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  have  a  very  great  and  able  Minister  amongst  them  in 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  it  is  to  his  measures  alone 
that  the^  owe  the  little  popularity  and  the  little  support  they  get 
from  this  Liberal  party.  But  it  cannot  be  said  by  their  enemies  or 
friends  that  they  have  been  prolific  in  measures  since  they  have 
been  in  office.  Then  there  is  my  right  hon.  friend  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  Whigs  by  family  (Mr.  Gibson).  He  is  like 
some  *  fly  in  amber,'  and  the  wonder  is  *  how  the  devil  he  got  there.' 
The  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  must  have  been  disappointed,  I  think,  in  this 
'young  man  from  the  country."*  When  he  married  into  the 
family  we  expected  some  liberal  measures  from  him,  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  become  insolent  and  almost  quarrelsome 
under  the  guidance  of  the  noble  lord.  Well,  what  are  we  to 
expect  P  We  know  by  the  traditions  of  the  great  Whig  party 
that  they  will  cling  to  the  vessel,  if  not  like  shipwrecked  sailors, 
at  least  like  those  testaceous  marine  fish  which  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  thereby  clogging  the  engines  and  impeding  the  progress. 
Should  a  vote  of  this  House  displace  the  Administration,  what  are 
the  Liberal  party  to  do  P  If  I  might  advise  the  Liberal  party,  I 
should  sav  they  may  be  perfectly  happy  as  to  the  issue  of  this 
great  duel.  They  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  lago,  when  he 
exclaims,  '  If  Cassio  kill  Boderigo,  or  Roderigo  kill  Cassio,  or  each 
do  kill  the  other,  every  way  makes  my  gain.'  Even  should  this 
Parliament  decide  on  terminating  its  own  and  their  existence, 
they  will  find  some  consolation  that  the  funeral  oration  will  be 
pronounced  by  the  hon.  member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate),  and  that  some  friendly  hand  will  inscribe  on  their 
mausoleum,  *  Best  and  be  thankful.'  " 

Mr.  Walpole,  after  adverting  to  the  cause  of  the  war  and  to  the 
conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  borne 
along  with  the  revolutionary  torrent,  denounced  the  mode  in  which 
the  Treaty  of  1852  had  been  got  rid  of,  to  the  injury  of  public  law 
and  national  rights.  His  charge  against  the  Government  was 
founded,  he  said,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  had  interfered 
during  1861  and  1862.     The  Government  had  not,  what  they  ought 
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to  have  had,  a  definite,  diatinct  policy ;  they  plooed  tiuoueLves  in  a 
ialae  pontion  ly  irritattnff  Riuna  aad  France,  asd  Hbey  had  lost 
influence  in  Europe. 

Lord  PalmerBton  said  if  any  doabt  ooold  have  existed,  when  the 
motion  was  first  made,  as  to  its  object  and*  importance,  that  doubt 
miiBt  be  dispelled,  for  the  House  had  been  UM  pUinly  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  Tot«  of  no  confidence  in  the  GoTemment.  Efibrts 
had  been  made  in  the  discussion  to  separate  Eari  Rnaaell  trosn  his 
colleagueB.  This  was  an  onconstitutioiial  course  of  orooeeding. 
The  Ministers  were  all  equally  reapoasible  for  what  mo  Foreign- 
office  had  done.  He  r^retted  fisr  nis  eoontzy  the  pains  taken  to 
vilify  and  degrade  her.  He  nuuBtained  that  the  ooimtry  stood  as 
high  as  ever  in  the  estimatiDn  of  Europe.  The  Biotkm  aswrted 
that  the  just  infiuenoe  of  the  ooontry  kaa  be^  lowered.  This  was 
not  the  fact ;  it  was  a  gratnitoos  libel  v^oa  tiie  country  by  a  great 
party  that  hoped  to  rok  it.  He  read  a  statement  of  witat  tbe  pre- 
sent Adminvtratiiini  had  done  during  their  five  years'  tenure  of 
office,  in  the  reduction  <tf  taxation,  the  diminution  of  1^  Il'ational 
Debt,  and  the  redortion  oi  the  e»pea>ditnre ;  and  he  showed  the 
vast  increase  of  the  income  <tf  the  ooontiy  and  of  its  tonaga 
trade,  and  other  tokens  of  the  natitmal  pveaperity.  Thia  b^g 
BO,  he  contended  that  the  QoTemmeot  bad  administered  the  affiure 
of  the  countiy  with  honour  and  advantage,  and  with  credit  to 
themselTes,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  approbala<m  of  the  Hooie 
and  the  ooaofideaoe  of  the  ooontry. 

Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  livehr  and  am  laing  renly,  in  which  be  d»-  ^ 
fended  himsalf  against  the  charge  of  having  misquoted  documents.  ■ 
Freparaticms  ware  then  mi  livisioB,  and  great  excitement  ^1 

prevailed.  The  amendment  oi  '.  Cingjake  was  put  from  the 
chair,  and  was  declared  to  be  oar  a  Inr  a  majority  of  18 — the 
numbers  being,  for  the  i»n|a>iti  ^  313;  against  it— in  other 
words,  in  favour  of  Ur.  Disraeli's  o  ;isal  Baaolntion,  '295.  The 
majority  for  the  CK>TeTnment  i  her  greater  than  bad  been 

anticipated,  and  was  f^t,  notwi  ing  tna  adverse  vote  of  tho 

Lords,  to  be  a  decisive  trium  .  lor  x  id  J^diaenton.  Tho  result 
unquestuuLably  oon^buted  nos  a  littie  to  itatrngOaa  his  Ministry, 
and  to  improve  their  ptospeots  of  au  eartanded  tma  o£  office. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOBirov  AXD  COLOVIAL  POlict— Debates  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  China,  Janin,  and  Poland — The  unfortunate  operations  in  Ashantec — 
Motwn  of  Sir  John  Hay,  inculpating  the  Government,  defeated  by  a  very  small 
BHQoritT — ^Tlie  rebellion  in  New  Zetland — Debates  on  colonial  policy  and  on 
inpenu  obUgations  towards  dependencies — Guarantee  of  a  loan  to  New  Zealand  to 
Beet  the  charges  of  the  war. — The  Civil  War  in  America — DiflSculties  arising  from 
the  rdatlons  of  this  country  towards  the  belligerents — Complicated  questions  of 
interiMitioiial  law  in  reference  to  naval  matters— Evasive  buildings  of  ships  for 
OoBftdemte  Serrice  in  English  yards — Seizure  of  steam  rams  at  Birkenh^  by 
order  of  oar  QoTemmcnt---Remonstrances  and  complaints  on  that  accoimt — 
Debatea  in  both  Houses  on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  reference  to  the  Con- 
Merate  crnisen— Case  of  the  **  Georgia  "—Speech  of  Mr.  T.  Baring  in  the  House 
of  Commons  respecting  the  reception  of  this  vessel  in  English  harbours — Statement 
of  the  law  by  the  Attomc^'-General — Debute  on  the  system  of  predatory  cruising 
adopted  by  the  Confederate  States — Justifleation  of  their  own  conduct  by  the 
Gomnment — Enlistment  of  soldiers  in  Great  Britain  for  the  service  of  the  Federal 
amy^Repeated  appeals  to  the  Government  on  this  subject — The  Manjuis  of 
Clanricarde  and  Mr.  Roebuck  ui^  the  Government  to  suppress  the  illegal  practice  of 
reemiting— Explanations  of  Earl  Rustfoll  and  of  Lonl  Palmerston— Facilities 
aflbtded  to  American  enlisting  agents  by  the  mania  for  emig^tion  from  Ireland — 
Waning  statement  of  Lord  E.  Howard  as  to  the  system  of  kidnapping  then  in 
progress. — The  Indian  Budget — Highlv  favourable  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
diUon  of  India  by  Sir  Charles  Wood — Surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure — 
Bemarici  on  this  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  limited  intervention  of  the  British  Goyernment  in  the  civil 
war  in  China,  which,  after  a  desolating  contest  of  fifteen  years,  was 
in  this  year  nearly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  extinction  of  the 
rebellion,  became  the  subject  of  discussion  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  policy  adopted  by  our 
GoTemment  was  unfavourably  criticized  by  some  members.  Early 
in  the  Session  Colonel  Sykcs  called  attention  to  the  massacre  of 
Taepinffs,  which  had  taken  place  after  the  surrender  of  the  town 
of  iSoochow,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  less  than  30,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  been  put  to  death.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston stated,  that  the  British  Government  viewed  this  transaction  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence.  He  further  explained  the  course  which 
they  had  taken,  with  respect  to  intervention  in  the  war.  lie  con- 
sidered that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  this  country  that  the 
rebellion  in  China  should  be  put  down.  It  had  no  element  of 
success,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  that  order  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  restored.  To  assist  in  this,  two  Orders  in  Council  hod 
been  issued — one  permitting  Captain  Sherard  Osbom  to  fit  out  a 
naval  force  to  assist  the  Iniporiaiists,  the  other  authorizing  British 
subjiK^ts  to  enter  into  the  stTvice  of  the  Kmjwror  of  China. 
Cuptuiu  Osborn's  exiKnlition  having  fuileil,  the  order  as  to  it  hud 
been  revokid.  The  other  order  had  also  been  revoked,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  ofiicials  at  ISoochow.     The 
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Cro^vn  could  not  grant  permission  in  individual  cases  to   take 
service  with  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Liddell  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  formal  motion,  to  the  attitude  taken  by  our 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  contest,  and  proposed  a 
Resolution,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  further  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  this  country  in  the  ci\il  war  in  China,  is 
impolitic  and  unnecessary."  After  reviewing  the  policy  which  the 
English  Government  had  of  late  years  adopted  with  regard  to 
China,  the  hon.  gentleman  contended,  that  all  our  attempts  to 
uphold  the  Mantchu  dynasty  as  against  the  Taepings,  had  been 
most  injurious  to  our  character,  influence,  and  interests  in  the 
East.  He  sought  in  vain  for  any  reasonable  ground  of  interference 
in  Chinese  affairs ;  for  our  trade  with  that  country  had  not  only 
not  fallen  off*,  but  had  rather  augmented.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  ask  the  House  to  pass  a  censure  upon  the  Government^  although 
he  considered  their  policy  erroneous  in  very  many  respects ;  but  he 
wished  them  simply  to  join  him  in  the  attempt  to  dissuade 
Ministers  from  continuing  in  a  course,  which  was  imprecedented  in 
the  past,  and  which  he  hoped  would  find  no  favour  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Layard  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  to  establish  a 
British  protectorate  in  China,  but  admitted  that  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  our  minister  there,  had  made  mistakes,  and,  in  some 
instances,  exceeded  his  instructions.  With  regard  to  the  Chinese 
policy  of  the  Government,  it  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  avoid 
all  interference  in  the  civil  war,  so  long  as  it  did  not  approach 
within  the  thirty-five  miles'  radius  of  the  Treaty  ports ;  and  ho 
held  that  that  policy  had  been  successAil.  The  proofs  were,  the 
vast  augmentation  that  had  taken  place,  in  the  number  of  ships 
employed  in  the  trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports. 
Moreover,  English  subjects  could  now  travel  with  safety  through 
the  country ;  and  a  telegraph  had  been  established,  in  connexion 
with  the  city  of  Pekin.  He  believed  there  was  not  a  respectable 
merchant  in  China,  who  would  not  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
our  policy  being  reversed ;  and  argued  that  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment  was  rather  entitled  to  credit  than  deserving  of  blame  for  the 
course  they  had  pursued. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  that  the  question  really  before  the 
House  was,  whether  the  Government  were  to  be  sanctioned  in  con- 
tinuing their  interference,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Taeping  rebellion ;  and  that  question  the  Under-Secretary  had  not 
attempted  to  answer.  He  complained  of  their  policy,  that  it  had 
not  only  not  been  right  with  regard  to  China,  but  not  fair  towards 
the  House ;  and  condemned  our  recent  operations  against  the 
Taepings,  as  a  species  of  bucaneering.  Captain  Sherara  Oabonif' 
however,  had  acted  nobly  in  returning  home.  He  had  resisted  all 
temptations,  and  thus  saved  Ministers  from  consequences  sooh  as 
they  would  have  rued  for  years  to  come.  With  reffard  to  protect- 
ing  the  Treaty  ports,  and  our  Treaty  rights,  he  shomd  like  to  ksoir 
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whether  the  capture  of  Soochow,  which  was  accomplished  chiefly 
through  the  aseistaiice  of  British  ofBcers,  was  necessary.  In 
looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  we  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  creating  the  anarchy 
now  prevailing  in  China.  The  end  of  thia  policy  would,  he  feared, 
be,  to  throw  another  Chinese  war  on  our  hands,  and  oblige  us  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Further  debate  on  this  occasion  was  precluded  by  the  House 
being  counted  out.  Later  in  the  Session  the  question  was  again 
raised,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  strongly  impugned  the  policy  of  the 
Queen's  Ministers  in  this  instance.  He  objected  to  the  policy  of 
the  Oovemment  in  supporting  the  Imperial  Government  of  China, 
as  being  bad  in  principle  and  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  protested 
against  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  tax-payers  of  this 
ooontry,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  a  dynasty  which  was  effete. 
He  contended  that  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted,  was  in 
distinct  violation  of  neutrality,  in  the  contest  between  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  the  Taepings.  He  asked  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  meant,  in  the  future,  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  defence  of  British  property,  in  the  three  Treaty  ports  of  China» 
without  any  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  dynasty. 

YisGount  Palmerston  said  our  Chinese  policy  was  founded  on 
rights  and  on  the  material  interests  of  this  country,  and  was  not, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  one  of  neutrality.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
general  policy  of  this  country  towards  China  was  guided  by  the 
principle  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  all  the  interferences 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
circumstances  connected  with  the  protection  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  Englishmen.  As  to  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the 
Imperialists,  however  that  might  be,  the  Taepings  were  infinitely 
the  worse  of  the  two ;  each  otthem  possessing  the  normal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Chinese.  Withregard  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
BO  far  as  had  been  ascertained,  the  Taeping  rebellion  had  been 
narrowed,  while  there  had  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
system  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  assisting  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  collection 
of  its  revenue,  and  in  allowing  the  services  of  British  subjects  to  be 
placed  at  its  disposal,  was  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  empire, 
the  existence  of  which  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  com* 
mercial  operations  of  this  country  in  China.  I^ere  was  no  inten- 
tion of  renewing  the  permission  to  British  officers  to  serve  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  had  been  revoked ;  and  none  of  inter- 
ienng  actively  between  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  English  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Liddell  and  Colonel  Sykes  again  censored  the  policy  of  our 

'  Government,  which  was  vindicated  by  Mr,  Gregson,  who  said  that 

the  obj  ect  of  our  intervention  was  limited  to  a  defence  of  the  Treaty 

ports,  and  the  preservation  of  British  life  and  property.    He  much 
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re««tted  th*  bilure  <^  Captain  Sltward  Oabom's  ezpeditian,  the 
object  of  wfaicJi  wu  very  benefioiBl  to  the  interuta  of  China.  Sir. 
Ejnnaird  siqiport«d  the  Bame  vieWB. 

A  noMH^powerfial  attack  upon  the  QorwuDfln^  in  reqieotof  their 
policy  of  iaterfeienoe  in  a  fbreign  contest,  was  afterwarde  made  by 
Mr.  Cobdbn,  who,  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  dootrinea  which  he  had 
consistently  maintained  in  regard  to  fonigQ  polity,  objected  m 
toto  to  the  interrention  of  En^and  in  the  dvu  war  between  tiie 
Imperialists  and  the  Taepings. 

On  the  Slst  of  May  the  member  for  BodkUle  aaked  the  Home 
of  Commona  to  agree  to  a  BesolatioD  mored  1^  him,  declaring  thiA 
the  policy  of  non-interrmtton  bjr  £Dree  of  aniiB  in  the  internal 
|M>litioal  a&trs  df  foreign  ooantnea,  which  we  prolieand  to  obaeiTe 
in  our  relations  with  the  statas  of  Eorope  and  America,  dunild  be 
observed  in  onr  interoonrsewith  theempue  <^  China.  Jjneriewing 
the  state  of  onr  rdationa  with  tiiat  ooontry  he  inabted  that  it  waa 


of  the  most  nnaatiafiwitOCT  oharaoter,  eqieoially  ao  &r  aa  our  oora- 
emed.    Cihina,  li 

ioally  endaannired  to  flme 
uwuly  enon^  it  waa  the  onlT 

cotmtry  whieh  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  pBogrci  whicn 


merce  was  oonoemed.  Cnina,  he  lemaAed,  was  tlw  only  fbreini 
country  where  we  had  Byatematioally  endaannired  to  flme  a  trade 
by  Ti<uenoe  and  war;  and,  oniwuly  enon^  it  waa  the  onlv 
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three  wfx*  with  Cnina,  the  objeot  of  which  waa  to  open  vp,  as  it 
was  oaUed,  trade  with  that  coontiy ;  hut  the  result  had  beoo  Hai, 
wheiMver  there  waa  a  war,  onr  merchants,  stimulated  by  antioipa- 
tions  of  extended  maifcets,  aent  oat  lanie  qwantitJea  of  ^nodnoe  and 
reaped  nothing  bat  die^yointiiKrit,  ooll.ip^<\  nml  rrUL'tiou.  In 
fact,  dnring  the  last  thirty-five  years,  China  w^  the  ouly  country 
that  had  duappcnnted  ns ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  period  she  stood 
only  twelfth  m  the  rank  of  oar  customers,  and  even  below  Eg}-pt. 
The  moral  of  all  waa  that  we  oould  not  est«nd  our  commerce  by 
means  of  war  and  violeno^  and  he  recommended  as  the  bust  method 
of  getting  oat  of  oar  di£Boaltifla  in  China  the  ostabliabment  of  a 
number  of  free  ports  at  ii|1»TiiT«  on  the  coast,  in  the  same  munoer 
as  ve  had  done  at  Singapore.  He  objected  to  persisting  in 
policy  that  waa  most  ooaUy  alike  to  our  national  character  and  o 
material  interests ;  and  he  urged  that  the  Government  onght 
restrain  their  rwaeemtatiTas  iS  the  Autipodea,  revert  to  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  and  terminate  oar  direct 
relstionB  with  China,  for  te  was  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  that  we 
hadnobaaineaBto&roBOQrp(diticalconQexiona  upon  that  couutr)'. 
In  conclusion,  the  hoo.  member  recommended  the  House,  as 
the  wisest  ooorae  to  adopt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  uvxt 
Session  to  appoint  a  Selaot  Oaumittee  to  inquire  into 
merciBl  relatKBts  with  CSiina  and  Japan  ;  and  impressed  upon  t^ 
House  andtheoanmumoaloommunity  that  it  was  equally  their  dut|r' 
and  their  interest  to  show  to  tkeae  Pagan  nations  the  superior  brigh"  ~ 
nees  of  oar  GhriitianiW  and  onr  civilization. 

Hr.  lAjaid  Ofipond  th«  nutiDn.     He  said  if  Guvermnent  had 
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followed  the  advice  given  on  various  sides  of  the  House^  the  most 
disastrous  residts  would  have  ensued,  not  only  to  our  commerce 
with  China,  but  to  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  British  subjects. 
Disputing  the  representations  of  Mr.  Cobden  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  trade  with  China,  he  contended  that  that  increase  had  been 
immense  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  His  hon.  friend  had 
recommended  that  a  number  of  free  ports  should  be  established  on 
the  Chinese  coast,  but  he  had  omitted  to  state  how  his  suggestion  was 
to  be  carried  out.  The  truth  was  that  Shanghai  had  already  virtually 
become  a  free  port.  Hong  Kong,  too,  was  a  free  port,  and  the  experi- 
ment had  to  a  certain  extent  answered.  To  establish  free  ports,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  cede 
to  us  such  islands  as  Chusan  and  Formosa  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  they  would  do  so,  seeing  that  such  ports  would  at 
once  absorb  the  whole  of  the  external  trade  of  the  empire.  The 
thing  was,  therefore,  impossible.  Moreover,  if  these  islands  were 
ceded  to  us,  other  Powers  might  follow  our  example ;  and  even  if 
that  policy  were  carried  out,  the  probability  was  that  we  might  get 
into  such  difficulties  as  to  lead  to  serious  complications.  Mr. 
Ijayard  also  justified  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  obtaining 
a  certain  number  of  Treaty  ports,  and  defending  them  against  the 
marauding  Taepings,  whose  grotesque  Christianity  had  little  more 
to  commend  it  to  our  sympathies  than  the  religion  of  Buddh. 

After  some  observations  in  support  of  the  motion,  by  Lord  Naas, 
Mr.  Liddell,  and  other  members,  Yiscount  Palmerston  said  that 
the  House  ought  not  so  much  to  consider  the  relations  between  the 
Anglo-Chinese  force  and  the  Taepings,  as  the  large  results  which 
had  followed  the  opening  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  China. 
The  expeditions  under  Captain  Osborn  and  Major  Gordon  had 
failed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  themselves ;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  have  sanctioned  their  employ- 
ment had  it  not  been  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  assist  in 
putting  down  a  state  of  civil  war  which  threatened  to  compromise 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  The  object  of  England 
in  establishing  herself  at  the  Treaty  ports  was  not  to  obtain  territory. 
All  sheVanted  was  a  basis  for  her  commerce,  and  this  could  not 
be  obtained  as  long  as  there  were  hordes  of  revolutionists  congre- 

Sted  in  their  neighbourhood.  He  claimed  for  the  policy  which 
is  country  had  pursued  from  the  time  of  the  aboution  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  down  to  the  present  moment  that  it 
had  been  eminently  successfid.  Its  object  was  deserving  of  the 
approval  of  the  country  and  the  exertions  of  the  Government ;  and 
lutving  achieved  the  great  point  of  entering  into  friendly  and  direct 
relations  Mrith  the  central  Government  of  China,  he  was  persuaded 
that  those  relations  were  not  likely  to  be  shaken,  and  that  with 
the  continuance  of  them  our  interests  in  China  would  every  year 
increase. 

-    Mr.  Bright  observed  that,  looking  back  over  the  past  thirty 
yearsi  there  was,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  our  annals  of  which  we 
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ought  to  be  leBS  prond  than  of  those  oonnected  with  otit  rela- 
tions with  China.  The  Qovernmeat  of  Lord  PslmentoQ  had 
brought  every  thing  Chinese  into  such  in^ctrieable  confiudoa  that 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  to  get  them  out  of 
it.  From  the  debate  of  that  evening  he  came  to  the  conclnnon  that 
with  two  or  three  esceptions  only,  the  House  nniTeiBally  condemned 
the  policy  that  had  been  purBoed,  and  Hiat  the  pohcy  of  inter- 
meddling was  the  policy  of  abaolnte  idiotoy. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

"  QuEB  regio  in  terris  nostri  noQ  plena  laboria  f "  may  England 
well  say  at  the  present  time :  at  bo  many  points  and  in  such 
widely  distant  regions  do  her  extended  trade  uid  her  viddy 
scattered  colonial  pOBBessions  bring  her  into  contact,  and  too  fre- 
quently into  collision,  with  other  nations.  In  every  part  of  the 
world  there  ariaee,  fivm  time  to  time,  oooasion  for  toe  protection 
of  her  ships,  or  the  intervention  of  her  arms.  This  year  in  the 
remote  and  isolated  empire  of  Japan  her  Annstrong  gnns  were 
twice  called  into  play,  once  to  exact  r^iaration  for  the  mnrdOT  of 
an  Englishman,  and  again  to  punish  an  attempt  to  exdnde  foreign 
shipping  from  the  inluid  sea.  In  the  first  case  we  were  opposed  to 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Suzerain  princes  of  Japan,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  operations  some  serious  damage  was  done  to  the 
town  of  Eagodms.  The  first  reports  which  arrived  in  this  country 
represented  the  efEecta  of  this  attack  in  a  very  serious  light,  and 
the  public  feeling  was  considerably  excited  on  the  Bulijflot.  The 
matter,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not  esciipe  a  rigid  scrutiny  and 
criticism  in  Parliament. 

On  an  early  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the 
subject  was  mooted  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  proposed  a  Kesolution  in. 
these  terms : — "  That  this  House,  while  only  imputing  to  Admiral 
Kuper  a  misconception  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  deeply  regrets 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  Eagosim!!,  as  being  contrary  to  thosB 
usages  of  war  which  prevaQ  among  civilized  nations,  and  to  whiotl 
it  is  the  duty  and  the  poliOT  of  this  country  to  adhere."  He  said 
he  should  shrink  from  saying  that  Admiral  Kuper  was  guilty  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty ;  but  he  contended  :bat  the  Admiral  had  shdled 
the  town  of  Eagosima  on  pu  ,  and  be  quoted  various  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Earl  It  11 1  1  Lieutenant- Colonel  N'eale, 
oar  consul,  for  the  purpose  of  showi  i^nat  be  only  acted  according  to 
instruotionsfrom  theutoremment.  Xha  burning  of  Eagosima  Was, 
he  maintained, against  international  law,  and  he  quoted  Vattel  and 
other  writers  in  support  of  this  view.  N^or  could  this  act  bo 
justified  on  the  Round  of  policy,  as  it  was  eminently  calculated  to 
further  alienate  from  ns  a  nation  i  i  peculiarity  was  their  great 
dislike  of  foreigners.      He  dn  vivid  picture  of  the  fearful 

sufferings  of  the  population  of  that  burning  city,  many  of  whom 
must  have  perished  in  the  flames }  he  appealed  to  the  Govern- 

ment that  tney  should  do  all  t       in  ~  le  character 

of  the  ooontty  from  all 
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Mr.  Aytoun,  in  seconding  the  motion,  contended  that  we  had 
given  much  provocation  to  the  Japanese,  and  that  Earl  Russell  was 
not  altogether  exempt  from  the  blame  attaching  to  the  destruction 
of  Kagosima. 

Mr.  Longfield  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  while  only  imputing  to  Admiral  Kuper  a  misconception  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  him."  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion.  Admiral 
Kuper  only  carried  out  his  instructions,  and  he  protested  against 
his  being  made  a  scapegoat. 

Sir  John  Hay  seconded  the  amendment,  and  contended  that  not 
Admiral  Kuper  but  Earl  Russell  was  distinctly  responsible  for  the 
burning  of  Kagosima.  It  was  impossible  for  Admiral  Kuper  to 
have  fired  on  the  batteries  without  firing  on  the  town. 

Lord  Stanley  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  better  defence  of 
this  proceeding  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House.  He  could  not  imderstand  a  double  claim 
being  made,  one  on  the  Tycoon,  and  the  other  on  the  Daimio,  for 
compensation  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bichardson,  and  the  amounts, 
100,000/.  and  25,000/.,  he  considered  exorbitant. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  observed  that  the  mover  of  this  Resolution 
had  great  sympathy  for  the  Japanese,  but  he  appeared  to  have 
none  for  Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  murdered  on  a  road  which  was 
open  by  treaty.  He  thought  Government  would  have  been  deserv- 
ing of  condemnation  if  they  had  not  demanded  reparation.  True, 
we  got  100,000/.  from  the  Tycoon,  but  it  was  requisite  also  to 
punish  the  ofiender. 

After  various  other  members  on  each  side  of  the  House  had  com- 
mented upon  the  transactions,  Mr.  Layard  addressed  the  House  in 
vindication  of  the  course  taken  by  the  British  authorities  in  exact- 
ing reparation  for  the  gross  outrage  which  had  been  committed. 
He  described  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  most  atrocious  and 
unprovoked.  He  knew,  he  said,  how  often  his  countrymen  in  the 
East  had  been  blamed  for  their  own  conduct  when  any  outrage  had 
been  committed  upon  them  ;  but  in  this  case  he  ventured  to  say 
that  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  friends  were  not  at  all  to  blame, — not 
a  single  word  could  be  said  against  them.  Thev  were  riding  in  a 
road  which  had  been  opened  by  treaty.  No  notice  had  been  given 
at  the  time  that  there  was  a  procession  of  a  Daimio  expected. 
Two  gentlemen  and  a  lady  were  riding  on  this  road ;  they  met  a 
procession;  they  withdrew  ofi*  the  road  and  did  every  thing  they 
possibly  could  to  avoid  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  retainers 
of  the  chief,  whoever  he  was,  fell  upon  them  and  tried  to  murder 
them  all.  The  lady  escaped  by  miracle.  The  second  gentleman 
also  escaped  by  miracle,  and  the  third  was  murdered.  The 
member  who  had  moved  the  amendment,  a  high  legal  authority, 
said  this  was  a  case  of  manslaughter.  He  afterwards  charac- 
terized it  by  an  expression  which  he  (Mr.  Layard)  had  heard  for 
the  first  time — "  a  casual  murder."    Why  it  should  be  called  "  a 
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casual  murder  "  he  could  not  understand.  The  evidence  went  to 
prove  this.  One  of  the  party  after  being  cut  down  fell  from  his  horse, 
upon  which  some  of  these  retainers  rushed  upon  him ;  and  when 
afterwards  entreating  for  water  knelt  on  him  and  cut  his  throat. 
This  was  what  an  hon.  gentleman,  speaking,  he  supposed,  the 
language  of  his  part  of  the  country,  called  **  a  casual  murder/'  He 
thought  it  about  the  most  horrible  and  determinate  murder  he  had 
ever  neard  of.  The  road  where  it  occurred  was  an  open  road, 
solemnly  kept  open  by  treaty.  So  anxious  had  they  been  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese,  that  they  had  by  treaty  settled  where 
foreigners  should  go,  and  where  they  should  not.  'Without  any 
warning,  unhappily,  Mr.  Richardson  was  murdered.  Now  the 
Japanese  Government  did  not  think  that  we  were  wrong  in 
demanding  the  punishment  of  the  Daimio,  for  they  promised  a 
ship  of  war,  but  it  was  not  ready  when  wanted.  When  the  instruc- 
tions were  sent  from  this  country  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  Prince  Satsuma  lived ;  they  were  informed  that  his  palace 
could  be  attacked  by  ships,  but  they  did  not  even  know  there  was 
a  large  town  there.  No  sooner  had  the  admiral  taken  the  Japanese 
steamers  than  the  Japanese  batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  them.  He  did  not  blame  the  Japanese  for  that, 
but  he  and  that  House  would  have  blamed  our  admiral  if  he  had 
not  returned  the  fire.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  there  would  have 
been  a  cry  throughout  Japan  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  de- 
feated, and  the  life  of  no  foreigner  would  have  been  safe.  The 
second  day  shells  were  thrown  into  the  palace,  but  it  was  some 
consolation  to  know  that  it  did  not  appear  there  was  any  great 
loss  of  life.  The  Oovemment  had  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  Governments  in  their  proceedings  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  Government  had  followed  the  very  opposite 
policy.  Their  Secretary  of  Legation  was  murdered,  and  the  house 
of  the  Minister  burned  down,  but  the  Minister  took  no  steps  to 
obtain  redress.  He  had  since,  however,  written  to  his  Govern- 
ment, declaring  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  policy  he 
had  hitherto  followed,  and  stating  his  wish  for  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  the  American  naval  force.  And  what  did  the  Dutch  do  ? 
For  a  long  time  they  submitted  to  every  indignity.  Did  they 
prosper  P  On  the  contrary,  they  lost  their  trade.  He  therefore 
could  not  agree  to  this  motion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  observed  that  they  were  all  agreed  the 
burning  of  the  town  was  a  deplorable  occurrence.  The  only 
question  was  whether  it  was  a  matter  not  only  of  regret, 
but  of  blame.  If  of  blame,  on  whom?  That  depended  upon 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  houses  was  intentional.  He 
believed,  on  the  evidence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buxton,  that  it 
was  intentional.  Then  on  whom  did  the  blame  rest  ?  It  could 
only  fall  upon  three  persons — Admiral  Kuper,  Colonel  Neale,  and 
Earl  Hussell.  The  two  former  were  in  a  difficult  position,  and 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  them.     It  was  clear  to  him,  he 
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said,  that  the  idea  of  shelling  the  houses  was  suggested  in  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Bussell,  though  he  was  sure  that  the  result  was 
regretted  by  him.  But  he  had  not  expressed  that  regret,  and  it 
became,  therefore,  the  duty  of  that  House  to  signify  its  opinion  by 
adopting  the  Resolution  as  amended. 

Yiscount  Palmerston  said,  after  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  on  British  subjects  in  Japan,  it  would  have  been  cri- 
minal in  the  British  Government  not  to  demand  redress.  They 
were  asked  why  they  had  demanded  a  double  reparation.  The 
fact  was  there  was  a  double  default.  The  crime  was  committed 
on  a  road  spdbially  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Europeans,  and 
there  was  default  in  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  su&ring  such 
an  ofutrage  to  take  place.  The  Tycoon  granted  reparation ;  the 
Daimio  refiised,  and  the  Government  took  measures  to  enforce  it 
from  him,  not  so  much  to  punish  him  as  to  deter  others,  and  to 
teach  them  that  though  they  might  defy  the  Tycoon,  they  could 
not  commit  outrages  on  British  subjects  with  impunity.  Earl 
Hussell  sent  out  proper  instructions,  not  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Kagosima,  but  to  enforce  redress.  Admiral  Kuper  seized  some 
steamers  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  if  redress  had  been  fi^ven  they 
would  have  been  given  up.  In  firing  on  the  batteries  it  was  im- 
possible  to  prevent  the  shot  reaching  the  town.  The  firing  of  the 
town  the  first  day  was  not  the  result  of  intention.  The  next  day 
the  castle  of  the  Daimio  was  shelled,  which  was  a  proper  course, 
the  object  being  to  punish  the  Daimio.  A  hi^  wind  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  spread  the  fire  to  the  town.  This  motion  was  to 
express  regret  at  the  conflagration,  but  that  had  already  been 
expressed  in  the  address  to  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Buxton  should  be 
content  with  the  tone  of  the  debate,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division. 

Mr.  Buxton  offered  to  withdraw  his  Besolution,  but  this  course 
being  objected  to,  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  the 
House  decided  by  a  division  of  164  to  85  that  the  Besolution 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  above  debate  had  taken  place,  Mr. 
Layard  read  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Neale,  our  Minister  at 
Japan,  explaining  the  circumstances  attending  the  bombardment 
of  Kagosima.  It  showed  that  the  population  of  Ka^sima  was 
only  40,000,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  whom 
withdrew  before  the  bombardment  commenced.  After  the  bom- 
bardment  ceased  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  town  was 
speedily  restored  to  nearly  its  original  state. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  Earl  Grey  made  the 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  Japan  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
Hesolutions,  which  produced  a  ftill  and  interesting  discussion. 
The  Resolutions  referred  to  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Japanese  empire,  tbe  Treaties  made  by  us  with  that  Power,  and 
the  manner  m  which  the  conditions  of  those  Treaties  had  been 
enforced.     He  explained  that  the  Besolutions  were  not  intended  to 
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convey  any  vote  of  censure  on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  to 
recommend  a  change  in  a  policy  dEdcuIated  to  involve  England  in 
wars  resembling  the  succession  of  conflicts  with  China.  The 
commercial  treaties  with  Japan  had  been  obtained  by  force,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation,  collisions  and  acts  of  violence 
had  been  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  Englishmen  and  other 
foreigners,  who  treated  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  natives  with 
the  greatest  contempt.  To  resent  these  outrages,  the  British 
representative  in  Japan  required  the  services  of  the  fleet  on  the 
station,  and,  as  the  result,  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  pcfwer  too  great 
to  be  trusted  to  a  subordinate  officer,  and  the  results  of  permitting 
it  to  be  exercised  in  Japan  might  be  very  disastrous.  He  thought 
the  terms  of  our  treaties  ought  to  be  modified,  so  as  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Japanese  that  their  national  independence 
would  be  destroyed  by  those  who  entered  the  country  as  traders. 
He  ascribed  all  the  evils  that  had  arisen  to  the  overbearing  and 
lawless  behaviour  of  British  subjects,  who  knew  that  they  hail 
the  power  of  England  to  support  them.  He  believed  the  with- 
drawal or  diminution  of  the  force  at  their  command  would  pro- 
duce an  improvement  in  their  conduct  towards  the  natives.  The 
responsibility  for  the  past  did  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Parliament  had  approved  the  policy  adopted.  But  as 
the  experience  of  six  years  showed  the  necessity  of  some  change, 
he  asked  the  House  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing 
treaty. 

Earl  Russell  denied  that  the  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  had 
been  obtained  by  force,  and  contended  that  liord  Grey  should 
have  pointed  out  how  our  relations  with  that  country  might  be 
amended.  It  was  impossible  that  England  could,  in  dealing  with 
the  Japanese,  reverse  the  principle  followed  in  our  intercourse 
with  all  Oriental  nations.  English  subjects  could  not  be  given  up 
to  be  punished  by  torture  and  mutilation  under  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  Japan.  They  must  be  dealt  with  by  our  own  tribunals. 
He  admitt^  that  the  conduct  of  many  Englishmen  in  Japan  had 
been  very  blameable.  They  often,  as  in  China,  behaved  insolently 
to  the  natives,  but  he  knew  of  no  particular  regulations  that  could 
prevent  these  abuses.  He  could  only  hope  that  time,  and  a  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people,  would 
produce  a  better  state  of  things.  He  then  defended  the  course 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Alcock,  in  exacting  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma 
a  compensation  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  believing  it 
was  more  likely  to  prevent  any  future  war  than  to  proToke  it. 
This  country  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  the  Japanese 
could  reasonably  ask  for ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  maintain  the 
rights  we  had  acquired  than  to  begin  a  new  system  of  policy, 
especially  if  it  reversed  the  principles  we  had  always  acted  on 
when  dealing  with  Eastern  nations. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  the  statement  of  Lord  Grey  had 
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not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  The  treaty  had  certainly  been 
obtained  by  intimidation^  and  existed  only  by  the  terror  the 
Japanese  felt  of  our  arms.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been 
yiolated  by  English  traders,  especially  by  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  was  prohibited,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Japanese 
Government  was  endangered  by  the  policy  we  were  pursuing. 
England  could  not  wish  to  reduce  Japan  to  a  miserable  state  of 
AiiAirchy,  yet  that  must  be  the  result  if  the  Japanese  political 
system  were  destroyed  without  creating  any  substitute.  Viola- 
tions of  right  and  justice  were  more  likely  to  ruin  our  commerce 
than  to  extend  it. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  denied  that  the  Japanese  people  were 
disinclined  to  trade  with  us.  He  also  denied  the  assertion  that 
the  Daimios  looked  upon  trade  with  contempt.  In  fact,  Earl 
Orey's  speech  was  full  of  mistakes  from  beginning  to  end. 
Satsuma  did  not  object  to  trade,  but  he  was  jealous,  and  said  the 
Tycoon  was  getting  all  the  profit  out  of  the  trade,  and  that  he 
himself  ought  to  share  in  it.  Here  was  this  proud  Daimio,  who 
could  not  bear  trade,  longing  to  share  in  the  profits  of  it.  The 
noble  earl  asked  in  his  Kesolution  ''  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  may  be  so  modified  as  to  place  the  future  intercourse  of  the 
two  nations  on  a  better  footing.^'  In  his  opinion  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question  was  to  exhibit  firmness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moderation  and  forbearance  on  the  other.  They  had 
now  certain  rights  in  Japan  under  the  treaty,  and  the  Japanese 
admitted  it.  Satsmna's  people  admitted  that  we  had  a  right  to 
inflict  punishment  for  the  murder,  and  they  were  liable  for  it,  and  so 
far  from  the  burning  of  their  town  having  had  any  ill  effect,  it  had  a 
most  excellent  one.  When  the  people  came  back  they  were  ready 
to  enter  into  another  treaty.  As  to  the  town,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  few 
days.  Not  long  ago  he  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  come  from 
Yokohama.  That  gentleman  told  him  that  whilst  he  was  at  Yoko- 
hama he  saw  a  large  establishment  for  the  education  of  young 
Japanese  burnt  down  on  a  Monday,  and  to  his  surprise  it  was  built 
up  again  by  the  following  Friday.  That  was  a  specimen  of  the 
way  m  which  these  paper  and  wooden  houses  were  burnt  down  and 
rebuilt.  He  confessea  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  Admiral  Xuper,  and  he  felt  sure  that  no  one, 
however  he  might  wish  to  blame  the  Government,  could  desire  to 
censure  an  officer  who  acted  in  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  division  took  place,  and  Earl 
Grey's  Resolutions  were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  19. 

The  a&irs  of  Poland  imderwent  but  scanty  discussion  this  year 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Hennessey,  however,  who  had  been  the  active 
champion  of  that  unfortunate  country  in  former  Sessions,  did  not 
allow  the  present  one  to  pass  by  without  reminding  the  House  of 
G>mmons  of  the  wrongs  and  sufierings  sustained  by  his  unfortunate 
clients  at  the  hands  of  Russia.  On  the  order  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  member  for  King's 
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County  moved  ''that  the  negotiations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
respecting  Poland  had  not  terminated  in  a  satisractory  manner ; 
that  it  appeared  from  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  that  the 
conditions  on  which  the  British  Government  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  dominion  of  Bussia  in  Poland  had  not  been  fulfilled 
by  Russia;  and  that  this  House  was  of  opinion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  no  longer  bound  to  recognize  the  sove- 
reignty of  Russia  in  Poland."  The  hon.  member  contended  that 
the  time  must  come  when  Poland  would  be  free.  Burke,  Talley- 
rand, and  Castlereagh,  had  all  declared  that  an  independent 
Poland  was  inevitable.  The  first  Napoleon  said  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  Europe,  and  was  a  certainty  in  the  future ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French  had  asserted  that  Poland  was  the  sister 
of  France.  For  himself  he  did  not  despair  of  the  Polish  cause,  the 
rights  of  Poland  being  written  in  the  public  law  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Europe. 

Yiscount  Palmerston  said  he  agreed  in  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hennessey  upon  that  great  public  crime,  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  and  in  his  censure  of  the  conduct  of  Russia 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  connexion  and  relations  with  Poland. 
But  that  was  not  the  question  before  the  House.  Mr.  Hennessey 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Her  Msuesty's  Government  in  their  re- 
cent transactions  with  regard  to  Poland ;  but  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  was  they  had  not  done  which 
they  ought  to  have  done.  Mr.  Hennessey  had  acknowledged  upon 
former  occasions  that  he  did  not  ask  for  war,  but  for  diplomatic 
action  with  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  Gt)vemment  had 
gone  to  the  utmost  length  in  their  diplomatic  efforts.  Under 
these  circumstances  only  two  courses  remained — either  to  cease 
those  efforts,  or  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  on  account  of  Poland, 
which,  it  had  been  admitted,  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  If 
he  were  asked  the  question,  he  should  be  very  much  disposed  to 
agree  that  Russia  had  not  fulfilled  her  obligation  to  Poland  under 
the  treaty ;  but  for  the  House  to  adopt  these  Resolutions,  unless  it 
was  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  going  to  war  to  wrest  Poland 
from  Russia,  would  be  to  place  it  in  not  only  an  undignified  but  a 
ridiculous  position.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  by  other 
Powers  besides  England,  so  that  a  declaration  by  England  alone 
would  not  be  valid  m  putting  an  end  to  the  rights  of  Russia  over 
Poland.  Russia  had  pretended  that  she  held  Poland  not  by 
treaty  but  by  the  sword,  and  we  had  gained  a  considerable  step  in 
obtaining  by  our  diplomacy  an  admission  from  Russia  that  she  did 
hold  Poland  by  treaty,  and  would  be  bound  by  its  obligations  when 
order  and  tranquillity  were  restored.  For  the  sake  of  the  Poles 
themselves,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  led  away  by  its  feel- 
ings and  deprive  them  of  the  shelter  and  protection  of  that  treaty. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  said 
that  when  Austria  andF'rance  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  take 
steps  on  this  question,  our  Government  had  paralyzed  their  action, 
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and  when  Lord  Palmerston  said  our  Government  had  done  all  they 
could  for  Poland,  he  was  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Layard,  in  answer  to  these  observations,  said  that  it  was  easy 
for  those  who  spoke  without  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  use  strong 
language ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  public  approved  of  the  reso- 
lution of  our  Government  to  abstain  from  war. 

The  Eesolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Hennessey  were  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Among  the  minor  operations  in  which  British  troops  were  em- 
ployed tms  year,  was  one  which  excited  much  animadversion  in 
x^arUament— the  loss  of  life  occasioned  bv  disease  in  the  expedition 
being  regarded  as  quite  disproportionea  to  the  importance  of  the 
operation.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of 
our  settlement  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
retribution  from  the  King  of  Ashantee  for  an  outrage  committed,  or 
apprehended  from  him,  upon  British  territory  ;  but  the  pestilential 
nature  of  the  climate  on  the  Gold  Coast,  against  which  it  was 
alleged  that  sufficient  precautions  had  not  been  taken  for  protect- 
ing our  force,  led  to  serious  loss  and  suffering,  and  the  cost  of  this 
petty  war,  both  in  men  and  money,  appeared  greatly  to  exceed  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  Soon  after  the  news  of  these  unfor- 
tunate hostilities  reached  England,  the  matter  attracted  attention  in 
Parliament,  and  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  war  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  what  prospect 
there  was  of  our  troops  being  relieved  from  the  destructive  effects 
of  that  climate.  Statements  had  reached  him  that  our  Governor  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  intended  to  invade  the  Ashantee  territory,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  capital.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 
most  visionary  scheme,  at  once  hopeless  and  impossible.  He  had 
heard  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  at  his  disposal  a  considerable 
army ;  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  his  natural  position  would  repel 
an  attack,  for  no  army  could  be  so  strong,  nor  fortress  so  impreg- 
nable, as  the  dreadM  climate  and  pernicious  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  over  the  150  miles  which  lay  between  the  capital  and  the 
sea  coast.  The  effects  of  this  on  the  European  constitution  rendered 
life  not  worth  three  weeks'  purchase,  and  those  Europeans  who 
escaped  death  from  the  climate  were  in  many  cases  afflicted  with 
idiotcy.  Another  peculiar  fact  was  that  negroes  appeared  to  suffer  as 
mu(5h  from  the  climate  as  Europeans ;  he  nad  be^n  lately  informed 
that  a  wing  of  a  West  India  regiment,  brought  over  from  the  West 
Indies  in  order  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  oi  the  war — numbering 
700  negroes  strong — was  landed  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  five  days 
afterwards  no  less  than  120  of  these  700  negroes  were  placed  hors 
de  combat.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  military  expense  for 
this  absurd  enterprise  reached  1000/.  a  day  ;  but  he  found,  from 
more  reliable  information,  that  it  amounted  to  between  11,000/.  and 
14,000/.  a  month.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  this  folly— he  might 
say  tiiis  worse  than  folly — would  be  put  a  stop  to. 

I  2 
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Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  the  flight  of 
two  slaves,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  into  onr  settlement  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  reinsal  of  the  CroTemor  to  deliyer  them  ap, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  he  did  so,  their  death  would  be  inevitable. 
The  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  that  case  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  Ashantee 
forces  made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  neighbouring  chiefs, 
and  advanced  within  forty  miles  of  the  En^ish  possessions, 
destroying  in  their  progress  upwards  of  thirty  towns  and  villages, 
sacrificing  many  lives,  and  carrying  off  much  property.  In  the 
succeeding  autumn  the  Governor,  finding  that  the  King  of  Ashantee 
intended  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  an  attack  upon  our  settle- 
ments, determined  to  anticipate  him  by  sending  a  force  into  his 
territories.  Having  mentioned  the  further  progress  of  events,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  stating  that  Her  Majesty^s 
Gt)vemment  had  determined  at  once  to  send  transports  to  re- 
move our  forces  from  the  Gold  Coast,  so  as  to  bring  the  troops 
within  the  number  that  could  be  accommodated  there  by  the 
ordinary  means,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort ;  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the 
interior ;  that  the  stockades  should  be  given  over  to  the  native 
chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  to  protect  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  stores  should  be  removed  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  render  it  practicable,  while  those  which 
could  not  be  removed  would  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  friendly 
chiefs.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
entirely  sympathized  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  make 
litions  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of 

frica  ;  and  as  there  was  no  desire  or  intention  to  extend  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  rains  had  put  an  end  to  all  warlike  operations,  it  was 
not  proposed  to  renew  them. 

The  discussion  was  not  for  the  present  carried  further,  but 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  case  and  felt  strongly  the  impolicy 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Colonial  authorities,  were  not  disposed  to 
let  the  matter  rest  here.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Hay,  who  had 
previously  manifested  much  interest  in  the  case,  gave  notice  of  a 
Kesolution  expressing  the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  proceedings  in 
Ashantee,  and  moving  a  censure  upon  the  Government  on  that 
account.  In  introducmg  this  motion,  Sir  J.  Hay  inculpated  those 
who  had  authorized  this  unfortunate  expedition,  without,  as  he 
alleged,  the  requisite  precautionary  measures,  in  rather  strong 
terms.  He  said  the  clunate  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  most  deadly, 
and,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  for  the  soldiers,  and  no  cattle  could  exist.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  every  necessary  comfort  should  have  been  provided  for  the 
troops.  Transports  should  have  been  moored  off  Cape  Coast  Castle 
as  a  base  of  operations,  and  to  convey  suppUes  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  elsewhere.  Hospital  ships  should  also  have  been  stationed 
there,  and  steamers  provided  to  remove  the  sick  to  more  healthy 
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places.  These  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  taken.  In 
this  war,  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  this  House,  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the  troops  were 
made  in  the  most  niggardly  spirit,  totally  disregarding  the  health 
of  the  men ;  and  frightful  mortality  ensued  alike  amongst  officers 
and  men.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this  ?  He  readily  acquitted  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  as  to  Mr.  Pine,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  superiors.  The  War 
Office  was  no  doubt  to  blame  for  ordering  the  additional  troops 
to  go  there,  and  providing  an  insufficient  commissariat ;  and  the 
Admiralty  was  to  blame  for  having  delayed  to  send  out  transports 
to  remove  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  having  at  length  sent  them 
without  proper  orders.  The  actual  responsibility  lay  on  the 
Cabinet — the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and  truckled  to 
Germany ;  who  had  convulsed  China  and  devastated  Japan ;  who, 
ten  years  ago,  sent  a  British  army  to  perish  of  want  and  cold  in  a 
Crimean  wmter;  and  who  had  now  sent  out  some  hundreds  of 
British  troops  to  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever,  and  want  of  shelter 
on  the  burning  plains  and  in  the  fetid  swamps  of  Central  Africa. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  *'  that  the  Government,  in  landing  forces 
on  the  Crold  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  without  making  sufficient  provision  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  there,  had  incurred  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  that  the  House  lamented  the  want  of  foresight 
which  had  caused  so  lar^  a  loss  of  life." 

The  Marquis  of  Hartmgton  opposed  the  motion,  and  defended 
the  War  Office  from  the  charges  made.  The  only  troops  sent  by 
the  order  of  Government  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  were  seven  com- 
panies, and  they  landed  there  from  the  *'  Tamar ''  in  April  last.  They 
were  despatched  thither  on  the  representations  of  Governor  Pine ; 
as  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  troops,  an  officer  was 
specially  sent  out  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements.  The  noble 
marquis  then  entered  into  details  at  considerable  length,  describing 
the  measures  taken  to  provide  the  troops  with  provisions,  includ- 
ing fresh  meat,  and  also  with  wholesome  water,  for  which  filters 
were  sent  out  calculated  to  supply  1200  gallons  of  pure  water  per 
day.  The  number  of  surgeons  at  the  station  for  the  1400  men  had 
never  been  less  than  six  ;  it  was  generallv  eight,  and  for  the  last 
five  months  it  was  eleven  and  twelve.  •  As  to  medical  stores  and 
comforts,  there  wa^  an  abundance  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  hospitals,  if  any  thing  whatever  had  been  omitted  they 
must  have  heard  of  it  through  the  communications  received  from 
the  Gold  Coast.  But  he  had  looked  over  all  the  despatches,  and 
he  could  not  find  a  single  complaint  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops,  the  Gbvemor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  commissariat,  or  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  station,  with 
regard  to  that  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  comfort  and 
wdfare  of  the  troops.  If  there  had  been  delay  in  sending  out 
transports  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  at  all  events  there  had 
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Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  the 
two  slaves,  subjecta  of  the  ^ing  of  Ashantec,  into  our  settl> 
the  Qold  Coast,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  deliver 
on  the  ground  that,  if  he  did  so,  their  death  would  be  ii 
The  conduct  of  the  Qoveraor  in  that  case  had  received  the 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     In  the  spiing  of   180^  the 
forces  made  an  incursion  into  the  terntory  of  noighbourii 
and    advanced  within  forty  miles   of  the    English    pc 
destroying  in  their  progress  upwards  of  thirty  towns  and 
sacrificing  many  lives,  and  carrying  off  much  property 
succeeding  autumn  the  Governor,  finding  tliat  the  King  of 
intended  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  an  attack  upon  o 
ments,  determined  to  anticipate  him  by  sending  a  forct 
territories.     Having  mentioned  the  further  progress  of  e 
right  hon.    gentleman   concluded  by  stating  that  Her 
GhjTemment  had  determined  at  once  to  send  transpo: 
move  our  forces  from  the  Gold  Coast,  so  as  to  bring  1 
within  the    number    that  could  be  accommodated  th< 
ordinary  means,  with   a  due  regard  to  their  health 
fort ;  that  the  troops  should  bo  withdrawn  altogether 
interior ;  that  the  stockades  should  be  given  over  to 
chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  to  protect  their 
tor}',  and  that  the  stores  shoidd  be  removed  so  far  as  t 
stances  of  the  case  would  render  it  practicable,  while  t) 
could  not  be  removed  would  be  made  a  present  of  to  tl 
chiefs.     "With   regard  to   the  future,  he  could  only  at 
entirely  sympathized  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  our  dv 
cxpoditionH  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  into  the 
Africa ;  and  as  there  was  no  desire  or  intention  to  exten' 
tory,  and  the  rains  liad  put  an  end  to  all  warlike  operal 
notproposed  to  renew  them. 

The  discussion  was  not  for  the  present  carried  fi 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  case  and  felt  strongly  tl 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Colonial  authorities,  were  not 
let  the  matter  rest  here.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Ha. 
pvriously  manifested  much  interest  in  the  case,  gave 
Resolution  expressing  the  regret  of  the  House  ^^^  pni 
Ashantoc,  and  moving  a  censure  upc~  '^~  "^^^ 
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Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  the  flight  of 
two  slaves,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  into  our  settlement  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  deliver  them  up, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  he  did  so,  their  death  would  be  inevitable. 
The  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  that  case  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  Ashantee 
forces  made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  neighbouring  chiefs, 
and  advanced  within  forty  miles  of  the  English  possessions, 
destroying  in  their  progress  upwards  of  thirty  towns  and  villages, 
sacrificing  many  lives,  and  carrying  off  much  property.  In  the 
succeeding  autumn  the  Governor,  finding  that  the  King  of  Ashantee 
intended  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  an  attack  upon  our  settle- 
ments, determined  to  anticipate  him  by  sending  a  force  into  his 
territories.  Having  mentioned  the  further  progress  of  events,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  stating  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  at  once  to  send  transports  to  re- 
move our  forces  from  the  Gold  Coast,  so  as  to  bring  the  troops 
within  the  number  that  could  be  accommodated  there  by  the 
ordinary  means,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort; that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the 
interior ;  that  the  stockades  should  be  given  over  to  the  native 
chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  to  protect  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  stores  should  be  removed  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  render  it  practicable,  while  those  which 
could  not  be  removed  would  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  friendly 
chiefs.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
entirely  sympathized  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  make 
expeditions  at  a  distance  from  tne  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  and  as  there  was  no  desire  or  intention  to  extend  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  rains  had  put  an  end  to  all  warlike  operations,  it  was 
notproposed  to  renew  them. 

The  discussion  was  not  for  the  present  carried  further,  but 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  case  and  felt  strongly  the  impolicy 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Colonial  authorities,  were  not  disposed  to 
let  the  matter  rest  here.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Hay,  who  had 
previously  manifested  much  interest  in  the  case,  gave  notice  of  a 
Besolution  expressing  the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  proceedings  in 
Ashantee,  and  moving  a  censure  upon  the  Government  on  that 
account.  In  introducmg  this  motion.  Sir  J.  Hay  inculpated  those 
who  had  authorized  this  unfortunate  expedition,  without,  as  he 
alleged,  the  requisite  precautionary  measures,  in  rather  strong 
terms.  He  said  the  clunate  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  most  deadly, 
and,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  for  the  soldiers,  and  no  cattle  could  exist.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  every  necessary  comfort  should  have  been  provided  for  the 
troops.  Transports  should  have  been  moored  off  Cape  Coast  Castlo 
as  a  base  of  operations,  and  to  convey  supplies  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  elBCwhere.  Hospital  ships  should  also  have  been  stationed 
there,  and  steamers  provided  to  remove  the  sick  to  more  healthy 
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places.  These  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  taken.  In 
this  war,  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  this  House,  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the  troops  were 
made  in  the  most  niggardly  spirit,  totally  disregarding  the  health 
of  the  men ;  and  frightful  mortality  ensued  alike  amongst  officers 
and  men.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this  ?  He  readily  acquitted  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  as  to  Mr.  Pine,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  superiors.  The  War 
Office  was  no  doubt  to  blame  for  ordering  the  additional  troops 
to  go  there,  and  providing  an  insufficient  commissariat ;  and  the 
Admiralty  was  to  blame  for  having  delayed  to  send  out  transports 
to  remove  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  having  at  length  sent  them 
without  proper  orders.  The  actual  responsibility  lay  on  the 
Cabinet — the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and  truckled  to 
Germany ;  who  had  convulsed  China  and  devastated  Japan ;  who, 
ten  years  ago,  sent  a  British  army  to  perish  of  want  and  cold  in  a 
Crimean  winter;  and  who  had  now  sent  out  some  hundreds  of 
British  troops  to  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever,  and  want  of  shelter 
on  the  burning  plains  and  in  the  fetid  swamps  of  Central  Africa. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  "  that  the  Government,  in  landing  forces 
on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  without  making  sufficient  provision  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  there,  had  incurred  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  that  the  House  lamented  the  want  of  foresight 
which  had  caused  so  large  a  loss  of  life." 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  opposed  the  motion,  and  defended 
the  War  Office  from  the  charges  made.  The  only  troops  sent  by 
the  order  of  Government  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  were  seven  com- 
panies, and  they  landed  there  from  the  "  Tamar  "  in  April  last.  They 
were  despatched  thither  on  the  representations  of  Governor  Pine ; 
as  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  troops,  an  officer  was 
specially  sent  out  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements.  The  noble 
marquis  then  entered  into  details  at  considerable  length,  describing 
the  measures  taken  to  provide  the  troops  with  provisions,  includ- 
ing fresh  meat,  and  also  with  wholesome  water,  for  which  filters 
were  sent  out  calculated  to  supply  1200  gallons  of  pure  water  per 
day.  The  number  of  surgeons  at  the  station  for  the  1400  men  had 
never  been  less  than  six  ;  it  was  generally  eight,  and  for  the  last 
five  months  it  was  eleven  and  twelve.  «  As  to  medical  stores  and 
comforts,  there  wa^  an  abundance  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  hospitals,  if  any  thing  whatever  had  been  omitted  they 
must  have  neard  of  it  through  the  communications  received  from 
the  Gold  Coast.  But  he  had  looked  over  all  the  despatches,  and 
he  could  not  find  a  single  complaint  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  commissariat,  or  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  station,  with 
regard  to  that  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  troops.  If  there  had  been  delay  in  sending  out 
transports  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  at  all  events  there  had 
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casual  mnzder  "  lie  oonld  not  nndentend.  The  evidsnoe  vaat  to 
prove  this.  Ooe  of  the  party  after  being  oat  dom  fell  from  his  honoi 
upon  viiich  some  of  these  retainera  rushed  opcm  him ;  and  vhen 
afterwards  entreating  for  vater  knelt  on  him  and  cut  his  throat. 
This  was  vhat  an  non.  gentleman,  speaking,  he  sappoted,  the 
language  ofhis  part  of  the  country,  called  "  a  canal  murder."  He 
thought  it  about  the  most  horrible  and  determinate  mordar  he  had 
ever  neard  of.  The  road  where  it  ocoorred  was  «n  open  road, 
solemnly  kept  open  by  treaty.  So  anzions  had  ihey  heat  te  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese,  t^iat  they  had  by  treaty  setUed  where 
foreigners  should  go,  and  where  thqr  should  not.  'Without  any 
warning,  unhaj^ily,  Mr.  Kiohardson  was  msrderad.  Now  the 
Japanese  Government  did  not  thmk  l^at  we  were  wnmg  in 
demanding  the  punishment  of  the  Dnmio,  for  they  promkod  a 
ship  of  war,  but  it  was  not  ready  when  wanted.  When  tteinatmo. 
tions  were  sent  from  tiiia  country  they  had  not  die  aliglrteet  idea 
where  Frinoe  Batsoma  lived ;  they  were  infbmed  that  fail  paboe 
could  be  attacked  by  ships,  but  they  did  not  even  blow  tiiere  was 
a  large  town  there.  No  sooner  hadthe  a&niral  takm  ihe  Jgmmeee 
steamers  than  the  Jananeae  batteries  opened  a  tremendows  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  npon  tnem.  He  did  not  blame  the  Japanese  for  tha^ 
but  he  and  that  House  would  have  blamed  our  admiral  if  he  had 
not  returned  the  fire.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  there  woidd  have 
been  a  cry  throughout  Japan  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  d»- 
feated,  and  the  me  of  no  foreigner  wonld  h«vn  been  «»fc.  The 
second  day  shells  were  thrown  into  t  i  puluce,  but  it  was  Horao 
consolation  to  know  that  it  did  not  ipcar  there  was  any  groat 
loss  of  life.  The  Oovemmeut  had  ine  cordial  assistance  of  the 
French  and  fihe  I>utch  Ghxremments  in  :heir  proceedings  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  Ooverm       b  followed  the  very  opposite 

policy.  Their  Secretary  of  If  um  v  is  murdered,  and  the  house 
of  the  Uinuter  bnmed  doi  t        i  Minister  took  no  steps  to 

obtain  redrees.  He  had  ami  ni  >r,  written  to  his  GoTcrn- 
ment,  deGlaring  t^t  hi  oi  i  Lis  mind  as  to  the  policy  he 
had  hitherto  mllow     ,  i    i  s  l  wish  for  the  presence  of  a 

portion  of  the  Ai  i  i  ai  l  <  And  what  did  the  Dutch  do  P 
Por  a  long  time  ti  m  e  'ery  indignity.     Did  they 

prosper  P     On  the  ooi      113^  ;heir  trade.     He  therefore 

could  not  agree  to  tl      ou    on. 

Mr.  W.  B.   F  or  they   wero  all   agreed  the 

burning  of  the  town  waa  a  .« ile  occurrence.     The  <mly 

question    was   whet         it  a  1    tter   not   only   of  regret, 

but  of  hUme.  If  01  d  ,  tm  when  P  That  depended  upon 
whether   the   1  on  (n    t       ho    les   was  intentional.      He 

believed,   1       t       '    1  by  Mr.  Buxton,  that  it 

was  intentio  .  '1  l  on  1  1  the  blame  rest .'  It  could 
only  &U  upon  ik       t»  -jui  Super,  Colonel  Neale,  and 

Earl  RnsselL    Tne  *     1  in       ''"*    "  --  itton,  and 

great  allowi&cei 


} 


I  |t  lum,  he 
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saidy  that  the  idea  of  shelling  the  houses  was  suggested  in  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Bussell,  though  he  wa^  sure  that  uie  result  was 
regretted  hy  him.  But  he  had  not  expressed  that  regret,  and  it 
became,  therefore,  the  duty  of  that  House  to  signify  its  opinion  by 
adopting  the  Besolution  as  amended. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  after  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  on  British  subjects  in  Japan,  it  would  have  been  cri- 
minal in  the  British  Government  not  to  demand  redress.  They 
were  asked  why  they  had  demanded  a  double  reparation.  The 
foict  was  there  was  a  double  default.  The  crime  was  committed 
on  a  road  sp^ially  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Europeans,  and 
there  was  default  in  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  suffering  such 
an  outrage  to  take  place.  The  Tycoon  granted  reparation;  the 
Daimio  refused,  and  the  Government  took  measures  to  enforce  it 
from  him,  not  so  much  to  punish  him  as  to  deter  others,  and  to 
teach  them  that  though  they  might  defy  the  Tycoon,  they  could 
not  commit  outrages  on  British  subjects  with  impunity.  Earl 
Hussell  sent  out  proper  instructions,  not  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Kagosima,  but  to  enforce  redress.  Admiral  Kuper  seized  some 
steamers  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  if  redress  had  been  given  they 
would  have  been  given  up.  In  firing  on  the  batteries  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  shot  reaching  the  town.  The  firing  of  the 
town  the  first  day  was  not  the  result  of  intention.  The  next  day 
the  castle  of  the  Daimio  was  shelled,  which  was  a  proper  course, 
the  object  being  to  punish  the  Daimio.  A  high  wind  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  spread  the  fire  to  the  town.  This  motion  was  to 
express  regret  at  the  conflagration,  but  that  had  already  been 
expressed  in  the  address  to  the  Grown,  and  Mr.  Buxton  should  be 
content  with  the  tone  of  the  debate,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division. 

Mr.  Buxton  offered  to  withdraw  his  Resolution,  but  this  course 
being  objected  to,  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  the 
House  decided  by  a  division  of  164  to  85  that  the  Resolution 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  above  debate  had  taken  place,  Mr. 
Layard  read  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Neale,  our  Minister  at 
Japan,  explaining  the  circumstances  attending  the  bombardment 
of  Kagosima.  It  showed  that  the  population  of  Kagosima  was 
only  40,000,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  aU  of  whom 
wiuidrew  before  the  bombardment  commenced.  After  the  bom- 
bardment ceased  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  town  was 
speedily  restored  to  nearly  its  original  state. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  Earl  Grey  made  the 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  Japan  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
Resolutions,  which  produced  a  full  and  interesting  discussion. 
The  Resolutions  referred  to  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Japanese  empire,  the  Treaties  made  by  us  with  that  Power,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  conditions  of  those  Treaties  had  been 
enforced.     He  explained  that  the  Resolutions  were  not  intended  to 
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convey  any  vote  of  censure  on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  to 
recommend  a  change  in  a  policy  calculatea  to  involve  England  in 
wars  resembling  the  succession  of  conflicts  with  China.  The 
commercial  treaties  with  Japan  had  been  obtained  by  force,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation,  collisions  and  acts  of  violence 
had  been  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  Englishmen  and  other 
foreigners,  who  treated  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  natives  with 
the  greatest  contempt.  To  resent  these  outrages,  the  British 
representative  in  Japan  required  the  services  of  the  fleet  on  the 
station,  and,  as  the  result,  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  p<Jwer  too  great 
to  be  trusted  to  a  subordinate  officer,  and  the  results  of  permitting 
it  to  be  exercised  in  Japan  might  be  very  disastrous.  He  thought 
the  terms  of  our  treaties  ought  to  be  modifled,  so  as  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Japanese  that  their  national  independence 
would  be  destroyed  by  those  who  entered  the  country  as  traders, 
lie  ascribed  all  the  evils  that  had  arisen  to  the  overbearing  and 
lawless  behaviour  of  British  subjects,  who  knew  that  they  had 
the  power  of  England  to  support  them.  He  believed  the  with- 
drawal or  diminution  of  the  force  at  their  command  would  mo- 
duce  an  improvement  in  their  conduct  towards  the  natives.  The 
responsibility  for  the  past  did  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Parliament  had  approved  the  policy  adopted.  But  as 
the  experience  of  six  years  showed  the  necessity  of  some  change, 
he  asked  the  House  to  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing 
treaty. 

Earl  Russell  denied  that  the  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  had 
been  obtained  by  force,  and  contended  that  Lord  Grey  should 
have  pointed  out  how  our  relations  with  that  country  might  be 
amended.  It  was  impossible  that  England  could,  in  dealing  with 
the  Japanese,  reverse  the  principle  followed  in  our  intercourse 
with  all  Oriental  nations.  English  subjects  could  not  be  given  up 
to  be  punished  by  torture  and  mutilation  under  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  Japan.  They  must  be  dealt  with  by  our  own  tnbunala. 
Ho  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  many  Englishmen  in  Japan  had 
been  very  blameable.  They  often,  as  in  China,  behaved  insolently 
to  the  natives,  but  he  knew  of  no  particular  regulations  that  oonld 
prevent  these  abuses.  He  could  only  hope  that  time,  and  a  senae 
of  the  advantages  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people^  would 
produce  a  better  state  of  things.  He  then  defended  the  coorae 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Alcock,  in  exacting  from  the  Prinoe  of  Satsnma 
a  compensation  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  belieying  it 
was  more  likely  to  prevent  any  future  war  than  to  provoke  it. 
Tliis  country  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  the  Japanese 
could  reasonably  ask  for ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  TnM¥ifa»n  the 
ri;j;hts  we  had  acquired  than  to  begin  a  new  system  of  policy, . 
especially  if  it  reversed  the  principles  we  had  always  aoted  on 
when  dealing  with  Eastern  nations. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  the  statement  of  Lord  Grej  liad 
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not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  The  treaty  had  certainly  been 
obtained  by  intimidation,  and  existed  only  by  the  terror  the 
Japanese  felt  of  our  arms.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been 
Tiolated  by  English  traders,  especially  by  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  was  prohibited,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  was  endangered  by  the  policy  we  were  pursuing. 
England  could  not  wish  to  reduce  Japan  to  a  miserable  state  of 
anarchy,  yet  that  must  be  the  result  if  the  Japanese  political 
system  were  destroyed  without  creating  any  substitute.  Viola- 
tions of  right  and  justice  were  more  likely  to  ruin  our  commerce 
than  to  extend  it. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  denied  that  the  Japanese  people  were 
disinclined  to  trade  with  us.  He  also  denied  the  assertion  that 
the  Daimios  looked  upon  trade  with  contempt.  In  fact,  Earl 
Grey's  speech  was  full  of  mistakes  from  beginning  to  end. 
Satsama  did  not  object  to  trade,  but  he  was  jealous,  and  said  the 
TVeoon  was  getting  all  the  profit  out  of  the  trade,  and  that  he 
himaelf  ought  to  share  in  it.  Ilere  was  this  proud  Daimio,  who 
coold  not  bear  trade,  longing  to  share  in  the  profits  of  it.  The 
noble  earl  asked  in  his  Ilesolution  ''that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  may  be  so  modified  as  to  place  the  future  intercourse  of  the 
two  nations  on  a  better  footing."  In  his  opinion  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question  was  to  exhibit  firmness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moderation  and  forbearance  on  the  other.  They  had 
now  certain  rights  in  Japan  imder  the  treaty,  and  the  Japanese 
admitted  it.  Satsuma's  people  admitted  that  we  had  a  right  to 
inflict  punishment  for  the  murder,  and  they  were  liable  for  it,  and  so 
far  from  the  burning  of  their  town  having  had  any  ill  effect,  it  had  a 
most  excellent  one.  When  the  people  came  back  they  were  ready 
to  enter  into  another  treat  v.  As  to  the  town,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  few 
days.  Not  long  ago  he  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  come  from 
Yokohama.  That  gentleman  told  him  that  whilst  he  was  at  Yoko- 
hama he  saw  a  large  establishment  for  the  education  of  young 
Japanese  burnt  down  on  a  ^londay,  and  to  his  surprise  it  was  built 
up  again  by  the  following  Friday.  That  was  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  these  paper  and  wooden  houses  were  burnt  down  and 
rebuilt.  He  confessed  he  was  very  sorr}'  to  hear  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  Admiral  Euper,  and  he  felt  sure  that  no  one, 
however  he  might  wish  to  blame  the  Government,  could  desire  to 
censure  an  officer  who  acted  in  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  division  took  place,  and  Earl 
Grey's  Resolutions  were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  19. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  underwent  but  scantv  discussion  this  vear 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Hennessey,  however,  who  had  been  the  active 
champion  of  that  unfortunate  country  in  former  Sessions,  did  not 
allow  the  pn»sent  one  to  pass  by  without  reminding  the  Houst^  of 
C*ommons  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  sustained  by  his  unfortunate 
clients  at  the  hands  of  Russia.  On  the  order  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  the  member   for   King's 
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County  moved  "that  the  negotiations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
respecting  Poland  had  not  terminated  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
that  it  appeared  from  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  that  the 
conditions  on  which  the  British  Government  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  dominion  of  Russia  in  Poland  had  not  been  fulfilled 
by  Russia;  and  that  this  House  was  of  opinion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  no  longer  bound  to  recognize  the  sove- 
reignty of  Russia  in  Poland."  The  hon.  member  contended  that 
the  time  must  come  when  Poland  would  be  free.  Burke,  Talley- 
rand, and  Castlereagh,  had  all  declared  that  an  independent 
Poland  was  inevitable.  The  first  Napoleon  said  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  Europe,  and  was  a  certainty  in  the  future  ;  an<J  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French  had  asserted  that  Poland  was  the  sister 
of  France.  For  himself  he  did  not  despair  of  the  Polish  cause,  the 
rights  of  Poland  being  written  in  the  public  law  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Europe. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  he  agreed  in  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hennessey  upon  that  great  public  crime,  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  and  in  his  censure  of  the  conduct  of  Russia 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  connexion  and  relations  with  Poland. 
But  that  was  not  the  question  before  the  House.  Mr.  Hennessey 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their  re- 
cent transactions  with  regard  to  Poland  ;  but  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  what  it  was  they  had  not  done  which 
they  ought  to  have  done.  Mr.  Hennessey  had  acknowledged  upon 
former  occasions  that  he  did  not  ask  for  war,  but  for  diplomatic 
action  with  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  Government  had 
gone  to  the  utmost  length  in  their  diplomatic  efforts.  Under 
these  circumstances  only  two  courses  remained — either  to  cease 
those  efforts,  or  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  on  account  of  Poland, 
which,  it  had  been  admitted,  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  If 
he  were  asked  the  question,  he  should  be  very  much  disposed  to 
agree  that  Russia  had  not  fulfilled  her  obligation  to  Poland  under 
the  treaty ;  but  for  the  House  to  adopt  these  Resolutions,  unless  it 
was  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  going  to  war  to  wrest  Poland 
from  Russia,  would  be  to  place  it  in  not  only  an  undignified  but  a 
ridiculous  position.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  by  other 
Powers  besides  England,  so  that  a  declaration  by  En^ana  alone 
would  not  be  valid  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rights  of  Kuasia  over 
Poland.  Russia  had  pretended  that  she  hdd  Poland  not  by 
treaty  but  by  the  sword,  and  we  had  rained  a  considerable  step  in 
obtaining  by  our  diplomacy  an  admission  from  Russia  that  she  did 
hold  Poland  by  treaty,  and  would  be  bound  by  its  obligationa  idien 
order  and  tranquillity  were  restored.  For  the  sake  of  the  Polet 
themselves,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  led  away  by  iti  ftdr 
ings  and  deprive  them  of  the  shelter  and  protection  of  that  treaty. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Seymour  Fitigerald  aaid 
that  when  Austria  and  'France  had  expressed  their  readlnesB  to  tadoe 
steps  on  this  question,  our  Government  had  paral^        their 
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and  when  Lord  Palmerston  said  our  Government  had  done  all  they 
could  for  Poland,  he  was  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Layard,  in  answer  to  these  observations,  said  that  it  was  easy 
for  those  who  spoke  without  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  use  strong 
language ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  public  approved  of  the  reso- 
lution of  our  Government  to  abstain  from  war. 

The  Kesolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Hennessey  were  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Among  the  minor  operations  in  which  British  troops  were  em- 
ployed this  year,  was  one  which  excited  much  animadversion  in 
Parliament— the  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  disease  in  the  expedition 
being  regarded  as  quite  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
operation.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of 
our  settlement  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
retribution  from  the  King  of  Ashantee  for  an  outrage  committed,  or 
apprehended  from  him,  upon  British  territory  ;  but  the  pestilential 
nature  of  the  climate  on  the  Gold  Coast,  against  which  it  was 
alleged  that  sufficient  precautions  had  not  been  taken  for  protect- 
ing our  force,  led  to  serious  loss  and  suffering,  and  the  cost  of  this 
petty  war,  both  in  men  and  money,  appeared  greatly  to  exceed  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  Soon  after  the  news  of  these  unfor- 
tunate hostilities  reached  England,  the  matter  attracted  attention  in 
Parliament,  and  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  war  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  what  prospect 
there  was  of  our  troops  being  relieved  from  the  destructive  effects 
of  that  climate.  Statements  had  reached  him  that  our  Governor  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  intended  to  invade  the  Ashantee  territory,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  capital.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 
most  visionary  scheme,  at  once  hopeless  and  impossible.  He  had 
heard  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  at  his  disposal  a  considerable 
army ;  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  his  natural  position  would  repel 
an  attack,  for  no  army  could  be  80  strong,  nor  fortreaa  so  impreg- 
nable,  as  the  dreadful  climate  and  pernicious  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  over  the  150  miles  which  lay  between  the  captal  and  the 
sea  coast.  The  effects  of  this  on  the  European  constitution  rendered 
life  not  worth  three  weeks'  purchase,  and  those  Europeans  who 
escaped  death  from  the  climate  were  in  many  cases  afflicted  with 
idiotcy.  Another  peculiar  fact  was  that  negroes  appeared  to  suffer  as 
much  from  the  climate  as  Europeans ;  he  had  been  lately  informed 
that  a  wing  of  a  West  India  regiment,  brought  over  from  the  West 
Indies  in  order  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — numbering 
700  negroes  strong — was  landed  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  five  days 
afterwards  no  less  than  120  of  these  700  negroes  were  placed  hora 
de  combat.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  military  expense  for 
this  absurd  enterprise  reached  1000/.  a  day  ;  but  he  found,  from 
more  reliable  information,  that  it  amounted  to  between  11,000/.  and 
14,000/.  a  month.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  this  folly— he  might 
say  this  worse  than  folly — would  be  put  a  stop  to. 
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Mr.  Oardvell  stated  that  the  oririn  of  the  var  vaa  the  flight  of 
two  slaves,  sabjectfl  oftheEing  of  Ashantee,  into  our  settlement  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  refiis^  of  the  Governor  to  deliver  them  ap, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  he  did  so,  their  death  would  be  inevitable. 
The  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  that  case  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  Ashantee 
forces  made  an  incursion  into  the  temtoiy  of  neighboaring  chiefs, 
and  advanced  within  forty  miles  of  the  English  possessions, 
destroying  in  their  progress  npwards  of  thirty  towns  and  villages, 
sacrificing  many  lives,  and  carrying  off  much  property.  In  the 
succeeding  autumn  the  Governor,  fincting  that  the  Sing  of  Ashantee 
intended  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  an  attack  upon  our  settle- 
ments, determined  to  anticipate  him  by  sending  a  foroe  into  his 
territories.  Having  mentioned  the  fnruier  progress  of  events,  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman  concluded  by  stating  that  Her  Majes^s 
Government  had  determined  at  once  to  send  transports  to  re- 
move our  forces  from  the  Gold  Ooast,  so  as  to  bring  the  trocms 
within  the  number  that  could  be  acoommodated  there  by  the 
ordinary  means,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort ;  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  frtnn  the 
interior ;  that  the  stockades  should  be  given  over  to  the  native 
chieb  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  to  protect  their  own  terri- 
toTy,  and  that  the  stores  should  be  removed  so  &r  as  the  oinnim- 
stancea  of  the  case  would  render  it  praotioable,  while  thoee  which 
could  not  be  removed  would  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  frioidly 
chieib.  With  r^ard  to  the  fnture,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
entirely  ajnnpathized  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  moke 
expeditions  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  and  as  there  was  no  desireor  intention  to  extend  our  tern- 
tory,  and  Hie  rains  had  put  an  end  to  all  warlike  operations,  it  was 
notproposed  to  renew  them. 

The  discussion  was  not  for  the  present  carried  further,  but 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  case  and  felt  strongly  the  impolicy 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Colonial  autJiorities,  were  not  disposed  to 
let  the  matter  rest  here.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Hay,  who  had 
previously  manifested  much  inter  in  the  case,  gave  notice  of  a 
Reeolutioa  ezpreasing  Ae  regret  ot  i  House  at  the  proceedings  in 
Ashante^  ana  moving  a  oensure  v  ?n  the  Government  on  that 
sccoont.     In  iatroduome  this  mi         .  Sir  J.  Hay  inculpated  those 
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places.  These  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  taken.  In 
this  war,  carri^  on  without  the  knowledge  of  this  House,  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the  troops  were 
made  in  the  most  niggardly  spirit,  totally  disregarding  the  health 
of  the  men ;  and  frightful  mortality  ensued  alike  amongst  oflScers 
and  men.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this  ?  He  readily  acquitted  the 
Ck)lonial  Office,  and  as  to  Mr.  Pine,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  superiors.  The  War 
Office  was  no  doubt  to  blame  for  ordering  the  additional  troops 
to  go  there,  and  providing  an  insufficient  commissariat ;  and  the 
Admiralty  was  to  blame  for  having  delayed  to  send  out  transports 
to  remove  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  having  at  length  sent  them 
without  proper  orders.  The  actual  responsibility  lay  on  the 
Cabinet — the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and  truckled  to 
Germany ;  who  had  convulsed  China  and  devastated  Japan ;  who, 
ten  years  ago,  sent  a  British  army  to  perish  of  want  and  cold  in  a 
Crimean  winter;  and  who  had  now  sent  out  some  hundreds  of 
British  troops  to  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever,  and  want  of  shelter 
on  the  burning  plains  and  in  the  fetid  swamps  of  Central  Africa. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  "  that  the  Government,  in  landing  forces 
on  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  without  making  sufficient  provision  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  there,  had  incurred  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  that  the  House  lamented  the  want  of  foresight 
which  had  caused  so  large  a  loss  of  life.'' 

The  Marquis  of  Hartmgton  opposed  the  motion,  and  defended 
the  War  Office  from  the  charges  made.  The  only  troops  sent  by 
the  order  of  Government  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  were  seven  com- 
panies, and  they  landed  there  from  the  "Tamar  "  in  April  last.  They 
were  despatched  thither  on  the  representations  of  Governor  Pine ; 
as  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  troops,  an  officer  was 
specially  sent  out  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements.  The  noble 
marquis  then  entered  into  details  at  considerable  length,  describing 
the  measures  taken  to  provide  the  troops  with  provisions,  includ- 
ing fresh  meat,  and  also  with  wholesome  water,  for  which  filters 
were  sent  out  calculated  to  supply  1200  gallons  of  pure  water  per 
day.  The  number  of  surgeons  at  the  station  for  the  1400  men  had 
never  been  less  than  six  ;  it  was  generally  eight,  and  for  the  last 
five  months  it  was  eleven  and  twelve. «  As  to  medical  stores  and 
comforts,  there  wa^  an  abundance  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  hospitals,  if  any  thing  whatever  had  been  omitted  they 
must  have  neard  of  it  through  the  communications  received  from 
the  Gold  Coast.  But  he  had  looked  over  all  the  despatches,  and 
he  could  not  find  a  single  complaint  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  commissariat,  or  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  station,  with 
regard  to  that  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  troops.  If  there  had  been  delay  in  sending  out 
transports  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  at  all  events  there  had 
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been  none  in  despatching  instructions  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
force  from  the  interior.  He  also  referred  to  the  deaths  which  had 
been  said  to  have  been  caused  by  this  expedition,  and  he  showed 
that  tlicy  were  in  many  cases  wholly  unconnected  with  that  event. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  mover  of  this  Resolution  had,  in 
order  to  secure  the  votes  of  members  who  would  not  support  it  in 
tlie  form  originally  proposed,  modified  its  language ;  but  its  pur- 

?ort  remained  the  same  as  it  was — a  direct  vote  of  "censure." 
'he  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  deaths  of  thirteen  officers 
were  all  owing  to  the  criminal  incapacity  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  (Lord  Hartington)  had  shown  how  many  of 
tliose  officers*  deaths  were  not  owing  to  the  expedition,  and  how 
many  officers  annually  died  on  the  coast  of  Africa  when  not  en- 
gaged in  warlike  operations  at  all.  He  had  shown  that  the  annual 
proportion  of  those  who  died  or  were  invalided  was  almost  50  per 
cent.,  and  he  maintained  that  the  facts  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  state  to  the  House  had  entirely  disproved  the  assertions  which 
had  been  made.  He  trusted,  tnerefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  only  negative  the  motion,  but  would  do  it  by  such  a  majority 
as  would  mark  its  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  g^ant 
member  in  bringing  such  grave  charges  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  so  reckless  a  manner  as,  he  must  say,  the  gallant 
member  had  done. 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  regarded  the  explanation  ofiTered  by  Lord 
Hartington  as  unsatisfactory.  He  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  B.  Cochrane,  and  Mr.  Liddell,  and  Sir  J. 
Elphinstone  also  supported  the  motion.  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  palliated 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive,  and  denied  that  the  mortality  in  this 
expedition  had  much  exceeded  that  which  usually  occurred  to 
Europeans  in  the  African  settlements. 

General  Peel  said  his  impression  was  that  there  had  been  the 
grossest  neglect,  and  that  the  events  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  were,  on 
a  minor  scale,  a  repetition  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  ihe 
Crimea.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  fnxiher 
information,  who  was  to  blame,  and  where  the  responsibiUtyof the 
Colonial  Office  ended  and  that  of  the  War  Office  began.  Had  lie 
been  Secretary  for  War,  no  Governor  Pine  or  Secretaiy  for  the 
Colonies  should  have  induced  him  to  send  troops  to  the  Gold  Ooast 
in  the  rainy  season.  • 

Viscount  Palmerston  said — '^  We  have  heard  it  stated  in  the 
course  of  this  debato  more  than  once  that  this  is  not  a  fntv  qm^ 
tion.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  name  yoa  are  tonre  to  a 
motion  which  imputes  censure  to  the  Government  P  Tarn  word 
censure  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Resolution,  but  the  eeiimNi 
has  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  it.  It  ii 
no  doubt  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Government  generally.  Genenl 
Peel,  indeed,  complained  that  he  was  anxious  to  censoxe  somebody/ 
but  did  not  know  whom  to  censure:  He  said  he  wanted  to  kaour 
upon  whom  he  could  justly  throw  the  Uame,  whioh  bo  thip^hfe 
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belonged  to  some  one.  I  contend  that  the  statementB  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate  show  completely 
and  conclusively  that,  at  all  events,  the  aseertion  contained  in  the 
Resolution,  namely,  that  the  Government  did  not  adequately  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  troops  landed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  King  of  Ashantee,  ia  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  truth."  The  noble  lord,  after  some  coramentA  on 
the  fmeeches  which  had  been  made,  concluded  by  saying :  "  I  trust 
this  House  will  act  according  to  its  deliberate  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  not,  by  assenting  io  the  motion,  give  a  sanction  to  the 
censure  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  proposes." 

Mr.  Disraeli  denied  that  the  Kesolution  was  founded  on  untruth. 
The  noble  lord  said  that  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  troops,  and  that  there  had  been  no  want 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  What  was  the  fact  P 
Why,  that  there  had  been  sufficient  provision  to  produce  disaster, 
and  enough  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  calamity  was  accomplished.  With  regard  to  treating  the 
motion  as  a  party  q^uestion  that  involved  censure ;  if  disaster  oc- 
corred  to  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Administration,  surely  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  results  which  had  filled  the  country  with 
mourning.  If  the  noble  lord  meant  to  say  that  there  bad  been  a 
preconcerted  scheme  to  seize  upon  this  occasion  for  a  trial  of 
strength,  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  He  contended  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  pass  over  the  occurrence  of  such  a  disaster 
unnoticed,  that  there  had  been  no  answer  to  the  charges  made 
against  the  Government,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  Prime  Minister 
had  been  quite  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

The  question  having  been  put,  the  House  proceeded  to  a  division, 
which  proved  to  be  a  veiy  close  one.  There  voted  for  Sir  J.  Hay's 
Resolution  326,  and  against  it,  233.  Thus  the  Ministers  were 
only  saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The 
debato,  especially  at  the  close,  was  marked  by  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  the  demonstrations  usually  attending  a  keen  party 
Btruggle. 

Another  of  those  vexations,  petty  wars,  which,  breaking  out 
from  time  to  time  in  some  of  our  remote  dependencies,  involve  the 
mother  country  in  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  valuable  lives, 
yet  are  attended  with  little  glory  or  advantage,  was  going  on  this 
year  in  New  Zealand.  There,  unfortunate  misunderstandings 
with  the  natives  had  led  to  insurrection  on  their  part,  and  some 
reverses  to  our  arms.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  which  took 
place  ut  Tauranga,  a  partial  repulse  was  sustained  by  the  British 
force,  in  attempting  to  take  a  sort  of  stockade  of  the  Maories, 
commonly  called  a  Pah,  and  in  this  unfortunate  affair,  a  large 

Eroportion  of  our  officers,  who  exposed  themselves  much  to  Me 
ostile  fire  in  endeavouring  to  rally  their  men,  lost  their  lives. 
This  untoward  event  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  England,  and 
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opinioDS  vere  expreesed  in  some  qnarterB,  that  the  blame  of  these 
dUpntes  with  the  native  chiefs,  in  which  the  war  had  originated, 
lay  with  the  Executive  authority  in  'Sew  Zealand,  or  with  the 
policy  of  the  Colonial  QoTemment  at  home.  Sraitunents  to  this 
effect  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Arthnr  Mills,  who  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  transactions  of  the  war, 
observing  that,  besides  the  enormous  cost  which  it  involved, 
there  were  other  considerations  which  called  for  the  opinion  and 
the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  By  the  ust  news  it 
appeared,  that  the  Legistatare  of  New  Zealand  had  passed  certain 
laws,  one  of  which  confiscated  9,000,000  acree  of  native  lands; 
and  another  invested  the  Colonial  Government  with  arbitrary 
power,  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled,  of  Baspending  the  law  and 
of  imprisonment.  These  Acts,  it  would  seem,  were  in  operation  in 
the  colony,  and  he  thought  the  sub  called  f<>r  the  attentum  of 
Parliament     He  proceeded  to  d  '  le  transactions  between  the 

Colonial  (Government  and  the  naav  if  Kew  Zealand  in  relation 
to  the  title  to  land,  and  the  sn  vhioh  the  natives  had  for 

believing  that  they  had  not  nenced  jnst  treatment,  and  that 

they  had  received  provocations ;  and  he  expressed  his  oonvioticm, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government  towarda  the  Ibori  race 
had  been  inconsistent,  fluctuating,  and  imbecile,  afibrding  extenu- 
ating circumstances  in  &vour  of  the  irritated  natives. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  remarked  tiut  the 
question  at  issoe  was  one  of  great  di£BouIty,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  natives  were  a  moat  remark- 
able people.  We  had  estaUished  a  ooloiiy  umoug  theui,  with  a 
local  Government,  in  which  the  nativee  had  no  voice,  and  hence 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  war  had  not  been  caused  by  the 
King  movement,  nor  was  it  oommenoed  in  order  to  put  down  that 
movement  .  The  cause  of  the  war,  as  distinctly  Btated  by  Governor 
Sir  George  Grey,  was  the  existence  of  a  combination  among  the 
natives  in  the  northern  island,  to  commonce  a  general  war  for  the 
total  emolsion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  con- 
"  T  what  V        " 


1 


eider  what  were  the  measures  pro  '  to  be  adopted,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  iror,  in  wder  to  nze  permanent  peace  ;  and  Sir 
George  Grey  had  pnqmsed  to  id  b  bodies  of  European  settlers 
upon  lands  taken  nom  those  tri  that  bad  been  guilty  of  the 
outrages  which  had  occasiooed  tne  t.  This  was  the  original 
proposal  of  Sir  George  Grey.  He  v  ls  not  going,  he  said,  to 
defend  the  laws  referred  to  by  .  Mills,  or  to  justify  their 
)angua«e.  What,  then,  was  the  coo:  i  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  Tmperial  Oovenunest  to  tai  ;,  on  receiving  these  Acts}* 
To  disallow  won,  would,  he  obaerved,  i  ^  to  serious  evils ;  but  it 
was  within  the  power  t^  the  Crown,  by  it«  instructions,  to  limit 
and  restrain  the  operatum  of  die  Acta ;  and  that  course  had  been 
taken.  He  stated  the  nature  of  oti  structions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Colonial  Goremment  in  t  *-  '—  ""t  pacifica- 
tion and  <»derly  Bettlemcmt  rf        -            
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Sir  John  PakiiiD^ton,  Lord  Hobert  Cecil,  and  other  members, 
expressed  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Cardwell's  viewa.  Sir.  J.  Tre- 
lawDy  and  Mr.  Solwyn  were  of  a  different  opinion.  The  subject 
then  dropped. 

Discussion  upon  the  policy  of  the  Governraent  in  regard  to  New 
Zealand  was,  however,  renewed,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
Session,  in  consequence  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  Government, 
to  guarantee  a  loan  of  one  million,  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
out  of  the  Imperial  Eevenue,  for  the  service  of  that  colony.  This 
measure  was  regarded  in  a  very  unfavourable  light  by  those  who 
condemned  the  polity  of  the  war  j«  toto,  and  disputed  the  moral 
liability  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
contest  in  which  tney  had  no  concern,  and  to  which  they  had 
given  no  sanction.  The  financial  proposition  raised  once  more  the 
whole  question  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments.  The  subject  was  mooted  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  declared  his  belief  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  present  hostilities  was  our  bad  government 
of  the  natives.  We  had  destroyed,  ho  said,  their  native  institu- 
tions, and  given  them  nothing  in  exchange.  As  to  the  war,  it  was 
moQstrons  that  it  should  be  carried  on  by  the  colony  at  the  expense 
of  the  mother  country.  He  thought,  however,  we  should  see  the 
colony  through  the  war.  It  had  been  said  that  the  natives  were 
rebels  against  our  authority,  and  so  no  doubt  they  were  substantially, 
but  that  terra  ought  to  be  used  towards  them  with  great  leniency. 
The  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  were  independent  chiefs.  It  was  true 
that  a  majority  of  them  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  but 
we  ourselves  had  left  our  obligations  thereunder  unfulfilled. 

Earl  Granville  said  the  war  commenced  in  consequence  of  a 
great  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  our  gratitude  waa 
due  to  Sir  G.  Grey  for  his  conduct  under  trying  circumstances. 
Personally,  he  (Lord  Granville)  agreed  that  it  was  unfair  to  allow 
the  colonists  to  make  war  at  our  expense,  as  they  ought  to  bear  all 
charges  which  were  not  for  Imperial  purposes.  But  the  great 
difficulty  arose,  from  the  claim  of  the  natives  to  carrvon  a  govem- 
inent — such  as  it  was — by  mesjis  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  apart 
from  the  authority  of  the  Queen.  That  matter  would  hereafter  re- 
quire serious  consideration,  as  to  the  "  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
Act :"  when  it  came  to  England  it  was  referred  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  to  consider  whether  it  was  ultra  vires,  and  they  held 
that  it  was  not.  There  were  many  questions  which  must  he  left  to 
the  local  Government,  and  our  Government  felt  that  they  ought  not 
to  weaken  the  local  ai^thority.  Our  Government  had  assented  to 
the  "  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  Act,"  and  also  to  the  "  Con- 
fiscation Act,"  passed  by  the  local  Legislature. 

Earl  Qrey  was  of  opinion,  that  all  our  difficulties  in  New  Zealand 
were  to  be  traced  to  the  evils  of  self-government.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  now  practically  at  an  end,  and  it  behoved  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  what  policy  they  would  hereafter  pursue.     He 
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regretted  tliat  l^ey  had  not  disallowed  the  CooGscatioD  Act,  and 
contended  that  the^  oa^t  to  have  brought  the  vhde  question 
under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

When  the  Bill  for  authorizing  the  loan  to  the  ooltnty  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  enooontered  some  warm  opposi- 
tion and  several  hostile  divisionB.  On  the  motion  toe  the  second 
reading  there  was  an  animated  debate.  Mr.  A.  Mills  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  ihat  dar  three  mantha.  He  said  if  the 
present  war  lasted  till  April  next,  it  would  cost  BritiBh  tax-payers 
1 ,500,000/.  Mr.  Ward,  the  colonial  negotiafan  of  the  proposed  loan, 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  no  power  to  bind  the  New  Zealand 
Legislature,  to  either  repay  the  loan  or  to  oontribnte  towards  the 
military  ^n>ense8  of  the  colony.  Why,  then,  should  this  House 
guarantee*  this  million  loan  f  It  was  said  tJiat  the  New  Zealand 
revenue  was  700,000/.  a  year,  nin»-tenths  of  which  were  denTod 
£rom  Customs.  If  so,  why  not  raise  a  loan  in  the  open  market, 
and  not  come,  in  Jbrma  pavperia,  asking  for  a  goanuotee  firom 
Parliament,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war,  of  the  nghteoiisnsBS  of 
which  the  nation  had  serious  misgivings,  and  the  real  eanse  of 
which  was  the  greed  of  the  colonists  ftnr  the  acquisition  of  land. 

The  Chanoel&r  of  the  Szchequer  said,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  colony  was  solvent,  and  well  disposed  to  pay  its  eagagonants. 
The  Imperial  Government  had  aii^roved  of  the  poUoy  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  we  oonld  not  JQsUy  throw  the  whole  expenses  opon 
the  colony.  New  Zealand  was  the  first  of  our  colonial  possessions 
that  had  made  any  large  oontribution  towards  the  cost  of  a  war ; 
and  the  inducements  to  the  Government  to  take  part  in  the  loan 
were,  that  one-half  the  amount  would  go  immediately  into  the  Im- 
perial E^hequer,  to  pay  off  existing  lebts,  and  that  a  great  im> 
provement  would  be  toFeoted  in  Ae  fu'  ro  regulations  of  the  charge 
for  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Iloebaok  urged  that  the  odloo  ation  of  New  Zealand  wiis 
simply  an  invasion,  with  the  ultimate  o  ijectof  the  extermination  of 
the  natives.  The  Imperial  Govemt  t  interfered  to  prevent  this, 
and  to  Ttiftintitin  an  ^^ish  i  n'  i  population  together  in  tbe 

colony;  bat  this  was  .  imp'  DUJtT,  and  it  must  come  to  this, 
t^t  the  htter  would  i      1     The  responsibility  rested, 

in  fact,  upon  the  pecque  uus  0(  ry,  and  not  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  for  e  to  be  carrying  out  of  tbe  usual 
system  of  ocdoniaing  in  i  c  ■  oi  the  Crown,  namely,  one  of 
exterminatifm.  The  ■  ot  v  y  ntry  were  bound  to  protect 
the  colonists  against '  aai  to  dch  our  Imperial  policy  had 
Bubjeoted  them. 

Mr.   Cardwell  t      ■  of  the  Governor  of  New 

Zealand,  which  he  was  w       i       conciliatory.     The  present 

war  sprung  from  a  ro      mi    ier  of   British  soldiers  by 

Waikato  native^  who  m  Pne  of  the 

objects  of  the  ptSMiit  to 
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in  the  colony.  As  to  what  was  called  the  land  question,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  founded  on  treaty  and  on  justice,  and  the 
right  of  the  natives  to  their  property.  The  guarantee  of  the 
present  loan  was  strongly  recommcndea  by  the  Governor,  on  the 
ffTound  that  the  colonists  had  made  every  exertion  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  war,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  their 
resources  in  carrying  out  that  object.  He  pointed  out  in  detail, 
that  there  was  ample  security  in  the  colony  for  the  loan  which  was 
to  be  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Cobden  said  the  question  was  shortly  this:  we  had  a  debtor 
owing  us  500,000/.,  and  ne  said  to  his  creditor,  "  My  credit  is  not 
very  good  in  the  City,  but  if  you  will  endorse  my  bill  for  a 
million  I  shall  be  able  to  discount  it  in  the  City  upon  your  credit, 
and  will  then  pay  you  your  500,000/."  But  what  interest  had  the 
English  people  (who  were  to  provide  the  euarantee)  in  this 
matter?  In  an  economical  sense,  the  New  Zealand  colonists  were 
immeasurably  above  the  population  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  the 
latter  were  asked  to  bear  tne  expenses  of  a  war  carried  on  in  the 
eolcmy;  and  for  what  object?  According  to  the  member  for 
SheflBleld,  who,  presuming  on  a  long  career  of  eccentricity,  had 
uttered  sentiments  which  were  more  fitted  for  a  Parliament  of 
Thngs,  it  was  the  extermination  of  the  native  race.  But  the  real 
object  was  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  colonists ;  for  the  price  of 
wool  was  enormously  high,  and  sheep  pasturage  was  very  profitable. 
The  English  Parliament,  however,  had  parted  with  all  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  New  Zealand,  and  could  not 
dispose  of  a  single  acre  of  them.  As  to  the  boasted  revenue  of 
the  colony,  it  was  made  up  chiefly  of  customs  duties  on  imports, 
the  operation  of  which  was  to  fetter  our  trade.  In  fact,  the  trade 
was  a  factitious  one,  and,  thinking  the  time  was  come  when  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ought  to  take  another  course  with  reference 
to  Uiese  colonial  matters,  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  that  the  land  question  hud  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  present  war,  and  argued  that  the  security 
offered  by  the  colony  was  ample.  ^Moreover,  ho  thought  it  was 
only  just  to  guarantee  the  loan,  for  if  it  were  raised  in  the  open 
market,  the  colonists  would  have  to  pay  seven  or  eight  per  cent., 
instead  of  a  considerably  lower  rate. 

Upon  a  division,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  by  92  against 

do. 

The  further  stages  of  the  Bill  were  also  strongly  contested,  but 
it  obtained  on  each  occasion  the  sup|)ort  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  and  finally  became  law. 

The  difficulties  which  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  war  in 
America  imposed  ujx>u  the  British  Govornnient  at  this  period, 
were  bv  no  means  iiiconsidenible.  To  maintain  u  strict  and  evon- 
handiHi  noiitrulity  bi»twe<'n  two  belliprcrcnt  i)artios,  is  a  policy  easy 
of  enunciation,  and  it  might  be  8U|)ix)Sod  that  the  execution  of  it 
wouhl  be  aa  facile  as  the  principle  is  simple.     But  practically  the 
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case  IB  very  ^£brent.  In  the  first  place,  Itowerer  siacere  may  be 
the  pTofeedon  of  neutrality,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  two 
eager  and  jealoos  combatants,  of  tbe  real  impartiality  of  the 
neutral  Power.  To  decline  favour  or  countenance  to  etmer  party 
is  often  to  give  offence  to  both.  Again,  although  a  Ch>vemment 
may  be  neutral,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ExeoutiTe,  in  a  free  country, 
to  neutralise  the  sentimentB  and  sympathies  of  the  community,  or 
to  repress  the  free  and  pablio  expression  of  them ;  while  foreigners 
not  unnaturally  derive  their  impressions  as  much,  or  more,  from 
the  voice  of  the  public  press,  than  from  the  ads  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  majority  of  opinions  in 
this  country,  especially  among  the  educated  class,  iiwlining,  as  they 
did,  to  the  Confederate  cause,  it  was  not  easr  to  satisfy  the 
Federal  party,  that  the  neutrality  professed  by  uie  pablio  organs 
of  the  nation  was  perfectly  sincere.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie 
refusal  of  the  British  Government  formally  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seceding  States,  was  an  oSeaob  to  the  Southern 
rulers,  which  not  all  the  manifest  sympathy  of  the  largw  half  of 
the  British  nation  could  atone  for,  in  their  eyes.  Again,  the  mode 
in  which  the  contest  was  conducted  by  the  Oonfederatea,  was  suidi 
as  to  impose  on  oar  Government  peculiar  risks  and  djfficoltiee  in 
maintaining  its  declared  policy.  Being  onable,  from  the  want  of 
maritime  resoarces,  to  oope  wiu  their  aaTeTsarics  in  naval  war&re, 
the  Southern  Government  had  adopted,  with  great  auooess,  the 
policy  of  harassing  the  otnomwciu  marine  of  their  enemies,  by 
means  of  fleet  ana  powerfiil  steam-ships,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  daring  officers,  scoured  the  seas  and  (lest rove:!,  at  coinpa' 
ratively  small  risk  to  themselves,  a  large  numbor  of  merchant 
vessels,  traversing  the  ocean  with  their  valuuble  cargoes.  The 
ships  which  committed  these  ravages,  thoagh  few  iu  number,  were 
most  destrootive  in  their  operationfl,  and  toe  names  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama,"  the  "Georgia,"  and  two  or  three  more,  became  a  terror 
and  a  scandal  to  the  Federal  oommnni^.  But  the  circumstance 
which  peculiarly  irritated  the  KorUiern  Government  and  people 
against  England,  was  the  fact  t^at  t  le  vessela,  from  which  th^ 
aufiered  so  much  annoyance,  were  bout  in  English  yards,'  some- 
times under  the  &lse  pretence  of  aiog  desired  for  another 
purpose,  or  for  the   service  of  foreign   Power,  until   the 

time  when  th^  were  oompleti  ana  ready  for  sea,  when,  after 
leaving  our  shores  dandestinelT,  ue  i  ik  was  suddenly  thrown  o^ 
and  they  appeared  at  sea  under  Soouiem  oolours,  and  in  their 
avowed  character  of  armed  onutera.  T  le  oasee  of  the  "  Alabama," 
the  "  Alexandra,"  and  others,  of  which  mmtioD  wna  made  in  the 
precedi^  volume  of  this  wwk,  were  notcirious  instances  of  this 
kbd.  The  laws  of  trade,  and  the  urixvea  of  private  interest 
proved  too  strong  for  the  control  of  the  Szaoatiri  ^ 
and  complaints  from  the  Federal  GFoveninicDt 
again  and  again  on  this  sowe  to  oar 
-^on  (d  feeling  cm  the  othn  aid* 


» ot   private  lntere8^     h 

atirc.   RemoastranoeS'  -^H 

mcDt   were  addressed.  ^H 

exasperag^H 
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exploded  io  eomething  very  like  threatening  language  towards 
England.  In  answer  to  such  appeals  our  Government  expressed 
their  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  contravention  of  their  avowed 
policy,  or  of  the  laws  by  which  violations  of  neutrality  are  inter- 
dicted, and  they  evinced  in  one  case  their  determination  to  act  up 
to  these  principles,  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  certain  steam  rams, 
which  were  then  building  in  the  yards  of  Messrs.  Laird,  at 
Birkenhead,  and  which  there  was  strong  reason  to  suspect  were 
designed  for  Confederate  cruisers.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  however,  they  exposed  themselves  to  another  difficulty. 
The  seizure  of  these  vessels  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the 
builders,  and  those  who  made  common  cause  with  them  in  trade ; 
the  legality  of  the  step  was  disputed,  and  the  case  was  taken 
up  against  the  Ministers,  as  an  unlawful  and  oppresaivfl  pro- 
ceeding, by  members  of  the  Opposition  party  in  Parliament. 
Out  of  this  and  other  transactions  of  a  similar  kind,  several  warm 
discussions  arose  in  Parliament,  the  Ministers  were  put  upon  their 
defence,  and  many  complex  and  intricate  questions  of  international 
law  were  raised  by  the  disputants.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  debates  may  here  be  referred  to. 

On  the  lOth  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Derby  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  correspondence  of  our  Government 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  "  Alabama,"  and 
also  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  seizure  of  the  steam  rams 
at  Liverpool.  He  commented  upon  our  Ministers'  having  refused 
to  produce  the  despatches  concerning  the  seizure  of  the  rams, 
although  those  documents  had  been  laid  before  Congress  and 
made  public  in  America.  He  wished  to  see  the  English  as  well 
aa  the  American  version,  as  the  impression  created  by  the  latter 
was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  compelled  by  the 
menaces  of  the  United  States  to  make  concessions  which  they 
had  declined  in  the  first  instance.  He  wished  also  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  supplied  with  any  correspondence  that  might  have 
taken,  place  in  regard  to  acts  of  violence  committed  by  American 
cruisers  upon  English  vessels.  One  of  the  despatches  of  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Adams  contained  the  threat,  that  such  vessels  as 
the  "  Alabama  "  and  the  "  Florida  "  should  he  followed  and  seized, 
even  when  they  took  refuge  in  British  waters,  and  were  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag.  It  was  true  that  that  despatch  had  not  been 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  he  thought  some 
imderstanding  should  be  come  to  with  the  United  States  authori- 
ties on  the  subject. 

Ert]  Russell  said  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  steam  rams 
which  had  been  seized  at  Liverpool,  which  were  at  first  stated  to 
be  building  on  French  account,  were  really  intended  for  the  service 
of  the  Confederates,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams,  that  the 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  this  country,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  attack  a  Power  with  which  we  were  at  peace,  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Her 
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Majesty,  and  would  be  virtually  taking  part  in  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Her  ilajesty's  Government  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  no  act  of  theirs  should  give  rise  to  such  pro- 
ceedings. With  regard  to  the  correspondence  respecting  alleged 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  Federals  upon  British  ships,  the 
noble  lord  said  :  "  When  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  tell  me  that 
an  effective  blockade  has,  in  their  opinion,  been  established  in 
certain  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  I  take  that  opinion  as  a  good 
legal  opinion,  and  abide  by  their  authority.  So  likewise,  when 
they  examine  the  decisions  of  the  judges  in  the  prize  courts  of 
America,  and  say,  either  that  they  are  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nations  as  it  has  been  laid  down  in  our  courts,  or  that 
tliere  is  some  question  on  which  reasonable  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained, I  do  not  think  it  right,  in  the  face  of  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  those  courts,  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  ask  for  redress.  I  must  decline  to 
produce  the  correspondence,  as  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Government  would  suffer  from  having  their 
case  partially  stated  or  forestalled.  But  I  will  endeavour,  in 
looking  over  the  papers,  to  produce  those  cases  in  which  the  noble 
earl  and  the  House  take  an  interest ;  and  if  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  information  is  wished  for,  I  will  either  produce  the  papers, 
or  endeavour  to  state  valid  reasons  for  withhol(Ung  them." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Lord  Derby  renewed  the  discussion 
upon  the  seizure  of  the  rams,  entering  more  fully  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case  and  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  Keferring 
to  the  published  correspondence  between  the  Government  and 
Messrs.  Laird,  the  noble  lord  said  that  it  disclosed  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Laird  the  utmost  frankness  and  a  desire  to 
meet  the  wishes,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  of  the  Gt)vemment ; 
whilst  it  revealed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  a  most  arbitrary, 
vexatious,  and  illegal  course  of  proceeding.  Government,  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  correspondence,  exhibited  the  greatest  indeci- 
sion, until  they  were  aroused  to  activity  by  the  menaces  of  the 
United  States  Minister.  In  this  their  conduct  contrasted  strongly 
with  that  of  Messrs.  Laird  and  Co.,  who  not  only  gave  the  name  of 
the  firm  for  whom  they  were  building  the  ships  (Messrs.  A.  Bravay 
and  Co.,  No.  6,  Rue  de  Londres,  Paris),  but  also  offered  to  give  Hie 
fullest  explanations,  to  show  that  the  buildinc^  of  the  rams  was 
shrouded  by  no  concealment,  and  was  perfectly  legitimate.  'He 
could  have  understood  the  seizure  of  the  vessels  m  order  to  try  the 
question,  but  to  detain  them  till  Government  were  satisfied  that  the 
owners  were  innocent  was  monstrously  illegal.  It  was  for  Gbvem- 
mont  to  prove  that  the  parties  were  guilty,  and  not  throw  on  them 
the  onus  of  establishing  their  innocence;  in  fact,  as  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  had  unanswerab^  argued,  they  had  committed  an  act  of 
injustice  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done.  Commenting  on  the 
clever  forgery  of  a  report  of  Mr.  Mallory  to  the  Secretaxy  of  the 
Confederate  Navy,  the  noble  earl  said  it  was  a  curious  ooincidBnee 
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that  the  determination  of  Ministers  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
rams  to  a  trial  agreed  to  a  day  with  the  date  of  their  intimation 
to  the  Confederate  Government  that  the  building  of  the  iron-plated 
vessels  mentioned  in  that  forged  document  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Doubtless,  when  this  fabricated  report  was  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General,  they  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  a  complete  case  against  Messrs.  Laird ; 
for  from  that  time  the  proceedings,  which  had  all  along  been  illegal, 
became  still  more  arbitrary  and  decisive.  The  report  alluded  to 
had  been  transmitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  Mr.  Seward 
through  Lord  Lyons,  who,  however,  had  shown  a  great  amount  of 
incredulity,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Seward  had 
not  acted  in  a  culpable  manner  in  omitting  to  take  steps  for  verify- 
ing so  suspicious  a  document.  It  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  would  have  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  dis- 
reputable trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him.  He  (Lord 
Derby)  had  not  raised  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Messrs.  Laird,  or  to  prevent  them  from  suffering 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  if  they  were  guilty,  for  he  trusted 
that  all  persons  who  violated  the  law  by  building  ships  or  inducing 
men  to  enlist  would  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  the  noble  earl 
would  act  with  impartiality  and  observe  an  equitable  neutrality 
between  both  the  parties  engaged  in  this  unhappy  conflict.  He 
desired  to  see  the  law  enforced,  but  not  evaded,  whilst  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  enjoyed  the  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  Li  conclusion,  the  noble  earl  moved  for  the  official  produc- 
tion of  the  correspondence  which  had  already  been  published  non- 
officially  by  Messrs.  Laird. 

Earl  Russell  said  the  noble  earl  had  brought  forward  a  question 
which  was,  within  a  month  or  so,  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
he  had  done  so  in  favour  of  one  party,  and  that  the  party  against 
whom  the  accusation  had  been  brought ;  and  throughout  his  whole 
statement  he  had  failed  to  make  out  a  case  of  either  illegality  or 
oppression.  In  discussing  this  subject  there  were  two  postulates 
which  their  lordships  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  First,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  maintain  amity  with  the  United  States,  with  which  for 
eighty  years — with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  from  1812 
to  1815— we  had  held  relations  of  peace;  the  second  was,  that 
Messrs.  Laird  had  no  right  to  go  to  war  with  any  Power  having 
friendly  relations  with  Her  Majesty.  It  was  his  (Earl  Russell's) 
belief  that  Messrs.  Laird  had  done  all  that  they  could  to  embroil 
this  country  with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  Government  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  pre- 
vented from  so  doing.  Confederate  agents  had  been  sent  here  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  ships  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  commerce  of  a  Power  with  which  we  were  at  peace. 
He  did  not  afiect  to  be  surprised  that  the  Confederates  should 
resort  to  these  means  of  aiding  their  efforts  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  he  was  surprised  that,  after  the  Queen's  proclama- 
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tion,  Britiflh  mbjeots  Bhonld  be  fbund  to  engage  in  theae  nndertak- 
inglB,  indifiEerent  to  the  duty  which  thej  ow^  tfacor  conntry  and  the 
rias  they  nln  of  involring  it  in  war.  It  might  be  that  t&  United 
States,  filled  with  unjaat  animosity  and  suspicion,  woold  declare 
war  against  as ;  but  he  should  deeply  regret  if  British  subjects  gave 
them  a  pretext'  for  such  a  proc^ding.  For  his  own  part  he  was 
convinced  the  steam  rams  had  been  built  originally  for  the  Confe- 
derates, and  not  only  was  he  not  sorry  for  the  oonrse  which  he  had 
taken,  but  he  claimed  credit  for  having  averted  a  war.  As  Foreign 
Secretary  he  had  received  information  on  which  he  Qould  rdy,  that 
a  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  being  sncceasfnlly  carried  ont, 
and,  believing  that  its  saccees  would  be  &tal  to  onr  neub«lity,  he 
could  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibili^  oft  taking  steps  to 
have  the  case  legally  investigated ;  for  uveneb  continued  to  go  farik 
to  raise  the  blockade  or  destroy  Federal  oommeToe^  no  one  oould 
deny  that  the  object  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  would  be 
defeated  and  the  neutrality  of  England  forfeited.  What  were  the 
antecedents  of  Messrs.  Laird,  that  ne  should  give  them  implimt  ore- 
dence  P  They  were  the  builders  of  the  "  Alubama,"  a  tosscI  whioh 
had  gone  out  partially  equipped-  from  their  yard,  mtder  the  fiUse 
pretence  of  a  trial  tnp,  on  the  verr  day  that  Means.  Laird  must 
nave  learned,  by  treachery  somewhere,  that  th«  GoTcanment  in- 
tended to  detain  her.  And  he  bbliered  ihat  if  he  had  permitted 
the  steam  rams  to  go  out  on  a  trial  trip,  they,  too,  would  nave  been 
seized  for  the  Confederates,  and  that  the  diBchnroicd  crew  of  the 
"  Florida"  were  intended  to  take  part  in  the  transaction.  The  noble 
earl  concluded  by  saying:  "It  is  to  be  hoi)ed,  with  whatever 
calamities  this  contest  in  America  may  bare  been  uccompanied, 
whatever  slaughter  may  have  been  oommitted  in  their  battles? 
whatever  fields  may  have  been  devastated  sad  industry  inter- 
rupted—that Providenoe  has  in  store  some  reward  for  those 
engaged  in  an  issue  that  will  place  4,000,000  of  the  black  race 
in  a  condition  of  freedom  which  may  hereafter  lead  to  th^ 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  the  United  States  themselves 
have  made  the  most  socrad  prinoiide  of  their  constitution.  But 
it  must  be  left  to  those  two  oontending  Po"-cra  to  work  out 
this  great  [^oblem,  and  I  for  my  part  sbovild  think  it  the 
greatest  misfortune  if  we  were  obi  i,  by  any  pnramount  con- 
siderations, to  take  part  in  that  oonUm.  Oar  policy  is  to  remain 
nentraL    I  believe  that  Proridenoe  will  waA.  out  its  own  onds. 


and  that  it  will  be  the  result  of  fliii  I  beit,ilM  beginning  of  which 
we  all  de[dored,  and  tlie  oontin  oe  of  whieh  we  all  regret,  that 
that  stain— that  crime— diat  de  itet*  of  slavery  will  be  for 

ever  aboHshed  from  among  t 
A  debate  was  niaed  on  ' 
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mons  by  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  who  severely  impugned  the  con- 
duct of  the  Gt)ycrnment,  influenced,  as  he  imputed,  by  menaces 
held  out  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister.  The  motion, 
which  was,  in  form,  for  the  production  of  papers,  was  resisted  by 
the  Government,  and  after  a  debate  in  which  the  Attorney- General 
yindicated  with  much  force  the  legal  grounds  upon  which  the 
Ministers  had  acted  in  ordering  the  seizure  of  the  ranis,  laying 
down  doctrines  of  international  law,  which  were  controverted  on 
the  Opposition  side  by  Sir  H.  Cairns  and  Mr.  Walpole,  the  motion 
was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  178  to  153. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  rams  were 
eventually  removed,  and  the  inconvenience  of  hostile  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  law  was  prevented,  by  the  Government  making 
an  offer  to  Messrs.  Laird  for  the  purchase,  on  their  own  accoimt,  of 
those  vessels,  which  ofier  being  accepted,  the  sum  required  for  the 
purchase  was  included  in  a  Supplementary  Naval  Estimate^  and 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  Government  was  attacked  with  re- 
monstrances and  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who  alleged  that 
their  vessels  had  been  seized  by  the  authorities  at  home  on  unjust 
suspicion,  or  that  British  property  had  been  interfered  with  by  the 
Federal  ships  at  sea  on  account  of  a  presumed  complicity  with  the 
Confederate  cruisers,  and  while  they  were  accused  of  truckling 
through  fear  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  escape  blame  for  showing  too  great  lenity  to 
the  violators  of  international  law,  and  for  not  exercising  with 
sufficient  vigour  the  powers  which  they  possessed  of  preventing 
English  ports  and  dockyards  from  being  made  subservient  to  the 
covert  designs  of  the  Confederates.  The  latter  opinion  found  ex- 
pression in  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  the  case  of  the  "  Georgia,"  a  Confederate  cruiser,  built  in 
Scotland,  and  which  had  come  into  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Her 
reception  there  appeared  to  some  persons  open  to  objection,  and 
this  opinion  was  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  standing  in  the  commercial  world.  Observing 
upon  the  fact  that  an  armed  steamer  was  now  in  the  port  of  Liver- 

S)ol,  which,  having  been  originally  manned  and  equipped  from 
ritish  ports,  had  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  nation, 
and  had  never  been  in  any  port  of  the  belligerent  under  whose  flag 
she  sailed;  Mr.  Baring  asked  whether  the  admission  of  such 
vessels  to  British  harbours  was  consistent  with  our  international 
obligations,  our  professions  of  neutrality,  and  the  preservation  of 
British  interests.  The  incident,  he  observed,  seemed  to  him  of  an 
extraordina^  character,  and  to  raise  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  detailed  the  history  of  the  vessel  referred  to  (the 
"  Georgia  "),  which  had  been  built  on  the  Clyde  and  clandestinely 
equipp^  by  a  Liverpool  firm,  and  gave  a  short  narrative  of  its 
subsequent  proceedings.  Without  going  into  the  mazes  and 
niceties  of  international  law,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  that 
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law,  the  question  was  whether  in  this  matter  we  were  doing  what 
we  were  bound  to  do  towards  others  ;  and  what  guarantee  had  we, 
he  asked,  that  other  vessels  of  the  same  character  might  not  follow, 
and  our  neutrality  be  thus  constantly  violated  ? 

The  Attorney- 6eneral  said  that  in  many  things  which  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Baring  he  entirely  agreed.  Xo  one,  however,  who 
had  observed  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  the  past  two 
years  could  doubt  that  they  had  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  countrj',  and  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  a  sincere  and  impartial  neutrality.  He  reminded  the 
House  of  the  difficulties  they  encoimtered  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  ;  but  he  insisted  that  they  were  justified  in  considering  the 
existing  law  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  was  not  their 
duty  at  present  to  propose  any  change.  He  then  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case  of  the  "Georgia,"  and,  after  an  exposition  of  the  interna- 
tional law  applicable  to  the  facts,  contended,  in  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, that  under  the  general  rules  of  that  law,  accompanied  by  the 
discretion  which  belonged  to  neutrals,  the  Government  had  acted 
not  inconsistently  with  our  international  obligations  and  our  pro- 
fessions of  neutrality.  He  fortified  his  conclusions  by  citations 
from  Story  and  other  American  authorities,  and  he  observed  that 
we  were  bound  to  apply  rules  of  international  law  not  to  one  of  the 
belligerents  only — that  the  same  measure  must  be  dealt  to  both ; 
and  that,  while  the  demands  of  the  United  States  went  far  beyond 
what  they  had  a  right  to  ask,  complaints  had  been  made  of  their 
agents  enlisting  British  subjects  into  the  Federal  army,  which  was 
a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cobden  said  two  questions  had  been  brought  to  their  notice 
in  this  discussion  :  one  was  an  alteration  of  the  law,  the  other  the 
preventing  these  vessels  entering  our  ports.  As  to  the  first,  it 
seemed  the  existing  law  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  enforce 
our  obligations.  He  showed  the  great  revolution  which  the  losses 
inflicted  by  these  cruisers  had  wrought  in  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  feared  would  disturb  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  these  vessels  from  oar 
ports,  this  was  not  for  the  Liegislature,  but  for  the  Government  to 
do ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  they  had  the  power,  but  they  doubted 
the  expediency.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  powerful  country  to  lay 
do\iTL  maxims  of  international  law,  and  we  had  lost  a  preciooa  oo- 
casion  for  this,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  set  some  pernicious 
examples.  The  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  deny  hospitality  in 
our  ports  to  vessels  that  had  committed  such  havoc  upon  the  trade 
of  a  friendly  nation. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  remarked  upon  Mr.  Cobden's  proposal  that  wa 
should  create  a  new  international  law.  Could  any  breach  of 
neutrality  be  greater,  he  asked,  than  to  alter  the  law  in  fitTonr  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  order  that  the  alteration  might  give  soma 
advantage  to  ourselves  in  a  future  war? 

On  another  occasion  the  question  of  the  relations  of  our  Ghyrem* 
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ment  with  the  belligerents  in  regard  to  naval  affairs  was  taken  up 
firom  the  Federal  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  States  in  fitting  out  vessels 
of  war  and  enlisting  seamen  in  British  ports,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  neutrality.  He  alluded  to  the  "  Oreto"  or  "  Florida,"  the  "  Ala- 
bama/'  the  "  Virginia,"  and  the  **  Rappahannock,"  and  quoted  from 
Confederate  State  papers  to  show  that  the  "Oreto  "  and  ''Alabama  " 
were  Confederate  vessels  from  the  first,  commissioned  as  such  from 
this  country.  Other  vessels  had  been  stopped — as  the  "Alexandra," 
the  "  Pampero,"  and  the  steam  rams.  But  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries were  busily  engaged  in  this  country  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  breaches  of  neutrality.  He  had  authority  for  saying  that  the 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  a  country  was  as  bad  as  a  direct  breach  of 
them ;  and  of  such  an  evasion  the  Confederate  agents  had  been 
guilty.  The  ships  that  had  got  out  had  taken  187  vessels,  and 
destroyed  property  exceeding  in  value  3,000,000/.  They  were,  in 
all  respects  but  one,  British  privateers — that  one  respect  being  that 
a  few  of  their  officers  held  Confederate  commissions.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Confederate  Government  had  entered  into  a  direct  conspi- 
racy for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  laws  and  breaking  our  neutra- 
lity. The  only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  to  make  reprisals 
against  them.  First,  we  should  adopt  a  plan  which  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  long  ago — namely,  forbid  these  vessels  from  entering 
our  ports ;  secondly,  we  ought  to  capture  the  vessels.  We  owed 
macn  to  the  United  States  for  their  conduct  towards  us  in  1794, 
and  again  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  would  be  prepared  to  show  that  they  had  adopted 
measures  to  reciprocate  that  good  feeling. 

The  Solicitor-General  said  the  Government  had  done  all  in  its 
power  in  reference  to  the  Confederate  ships  built  in  England. 
Steps  were  taken  to  condemn  the  "  Florida,"  but  she  was  acquitted 
by  a  proper  tribunal.  Action  had  also  been  taken  respecting  the 
"Alexandra,"  and  as  to  the  "Alabama,"  she  escaped  whilst 
Gh>vemment  were  collecting  evidence.  That  was  a  misfortune  for 
which  Government  was  not  responsible.  As  for  the  **  Rappahan- 
nock," Government  had  no  information  about  her  till  after  her 
escape.  He  denied  that  these  vessels  were  to  be  deemed  British 
ships.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  it  was  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  Government  whether  remonstrances  should  not  be 
made  to  the  Confederate  Government  against  the  acts  of  their 
agents  in  England. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  for  papers  was  with- 
drawn. 

Another  point,  on  which  there  was  much  risk  of  misunder- 
standing between  this  country  and  the  United  States  Government, 
in  connexion  with  the  war  now  in  progress,  was  the  enlistment  of 
men  in  this  kingdom  for  the  service  of  the  Federal  army.  Such  a 
practice  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
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Act,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  clandestinely  carried 
on,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where  the 
strong  tendency  to  emigration  which  induced  great  numbers  to 
leave  their  own  shores,  afforded  peculiar  facilities  to  the  American 
recruiting  agents.  Repeated  observations  were  made  in  Parlia- 
ment throughout  the  Session  on  these  proceedings,  and  the 
Ministers  were  strongly  urged  to  interfere  by  representations  to 
the  Federal  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde  more  than  once  called  the  attention  of  Earl  Kussell  to  this 
notorious  infringement  of  international  laws.  He  expressed  his 
belief,  that  if  the  power  of  recruiting  British  subjects  into  the 
Federal  armies  had  not  been  allowed,  the  war  would  have  been 
brought  to  a  stop  long  since.  The  Federals  relied  mainly  on 
recruits  from  Ireland.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  Federal 
Oovernment  had  passed  measures  to  encourage  immigration,  and 
there  had  been  established  regular  depots  for  the  enlistment  of 
Germans  and  others.  Our  Government  was  bound  to  see  that 
British  subjects  were  not  thus  entrapped,  and  to  make  vigorous  re- 
monstrances against  the  practice.  If  Earl  Russell  would  inquire 
of  the  Secretary  for  War  he  would  find,  that  while  5000  persons, 
chiefly  single  men,  were  leaving  Cork  every  week  for  America,  the 
recruiting  depot  in  that  city  was  going  to  be  reduced,  because  it 
could  not  obtain  men  for  Her  Majesty's  army. 

He  reminded  the  House,  that  as  late  as  1823  this  was  an  offence 
punishable  with  death. 

Earl  Russell  said,  that  any  attempt  to  enlist  recruits  in  Ireland 
by  the  Federal  agents,  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  was  an 
offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  this  country.  Whenever 
such  an  offence  could  be  proved  the  offenders  deserved  punishment, 
and  stringent  remonstrances  should  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  subject.  Ho  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
complained,  that  a  system  of  recruiting  was  going  on  in  Ireland, 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  States;  but  Mr.  Adams  indignantly  denied 
that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement,  and  on  that  denial  be 
(Lord  Russell)  was  obliged  to  pause,  until  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  fact  of  the  recruiting.  What  had  been  done  is  Ir^ 
land  had  been  done  through  the  agency  of  private  speculators,  and 
he  held  it  would  be  very  discreditable  in  the  Washington  Gk>yera- 
ment,  if  it  did  not  make  strict  investigation  into  the  matter.  The 
Confederate  Government  had,  however,  given  as  much  cause  of 
complaint  as  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  this  country  were^ 
on  such  grounds,  to  go  to  war  with  one,  it  must  go  to  war  with 
both.  He  hoped  a  stop  would  soon  be  put  to  the  war  now  rasinff, 
but  he  had  no  hope  of  such  a  result  from  the  interference  of  this 
country.  He  wished  the  Northern  States  would  see  the  ineaa- 
sistency  of  their  proceedings.  He  was  sorry  to  say  the  PApen 
would  constitute  a  discreditable  record  against  the  United  otates 
Government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Roebuck  took  up  the 
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ject,  and  appealed  with  much  earnestness  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
take  a  high  tone  with  the  Federal  Government,  in  protesting  against 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  then  going  on  in  Ireland.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  his  answer,  explained  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  which  the 
Government  were  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  evasive  manner  in 
which  the  recruiting  was  carried  on,  and  the  cover  afforded  to  it 
by  the  tide  of  emigration  now  setting  towards  America  from  Ire- 
land. He  said :  As  to  the  arming  and  equipment  of  ships,  that 
was  an  easy  thing  to  prevent,  and  the  Government  could  interpose 
at  any  proper  moment.  Not  so  with  the  enlistment  of  men.  There 
might  be  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  employed  in  Ireland, 
in  the  endeavour  to  induce  fighting  men  to  enlist  in  the  Federal 
army,  but  he  should  think  they  were  much  too  cunning  to  effect 
the  enlistments  there.  The  fact  was,  that  a  great  demand  for 
labour  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  people  were 
induced  to  emigrate,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  market  for 
their  industry,  but  when  they  landed  in  ISfew  York  there  were 
persons  ready  to  offer  them  a  hundred  dollars  bounty  money  to 
enlist  in  United  States  regiments.  The  statements  that  induce- 
ments had  been  held  out  to  persuade  Irishmen  to  go  to  America, 
with  the  intention  when  they  got  there  of  being  inveigled  into  the 
army,  might  be  true ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  upon  which  to 
found  a  legal  prosecution  of  the  parties.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  remonstrated  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  municipal  law  had  been  violated,  of  course  fresh  repre- 
sentations would  at  once  be  made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bright  rebuked  Mr.  Roebuck  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
Washington  Government,  and  asked  how  he  could  assume  that  a 
foreign  Government  was  breaking  international  and  municipal 
law  by  enticing  Irishmen  to  emigrate  to  America,  when  he  must 
know  that  there  was  already  an  overwhelming  attraction,  apart 
from  the  question  of  war,  that  would  take  Irishmen  to  that 
country,  the  bounty  money  being  not  100  dollars,  but  more  nearly 
100/.  The  only  marvel  was,  that  any  Irishman,  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  land,  or  possessed  of  some  capital,  should  remain  in 
blighted  and  unhappy  Ireland. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
who  stated  some  important  facts  well  deserving  to  be  known,  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  were  tempted  to  go  to  America,  by  the  offer 
of  employment  on  railways  or  other  works,  but  who  on  their 
arrival  were  either  cajoled  or  forced  to  enter  the  Federal  army. 
He  mentioned  several  instances  of  young  men  who  had  been  thus 
decoyed,  with  the  promise  of  permanent  employment  in  Canada, 
but  who  were  surreptitiously  carried  to  New  York,  drugged,  and 
kidnapped  into  the  military  service.  The  noble  lord  stated  his 
belief  that  in  all  the  large  passenger  ships  sailing  from  Liver- 
pool, agents  of  the  Federal  Government  were  on  board,  with  a 
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view  of  recruiting  young  men.  He  pointed  out  the  effect  on  the 
labour  market  in  the  North  which  such  a  system  might  here- 
after produce.  The  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  prices  of 
necessaries,  operated  so  as  to  render  the  position  of  persons 
emigrating  from  this  country  to  America  far  worse  than  they 
were  at  home.  He  stated  facts  relating  to  the  mode  of  inducing 
Irish  labourers  to  emigrate,  supposing  that  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  railways,  but  who  were  only  designed 
to  bo  soldiers  in  the  American  service.  He  did  not  make  any 
charge  in  this  matter  against  the  American  Government,  but  his 
object  was  to  hold  out  a  warning  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

JNIr.  Layard  said  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with, 
and  he  knew  no  better  mode  than  by  making  the  facts  public, 
and  reiterating  the  warnings  which  the  noble  lord  had  now 
given,  to  the  persons  likely  to  be  entrapped  into  the  military 
service  of  America  in  the  way  which  had  been  described.  The 
persons  who  carried  on  this  system  of  kidnapping  so  managed, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  legal  evidence  sufficient  to  convict 
them  of  the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The  Foreign 
Office  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  protect  British  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica in  this  case,  and  Lord  Lyons,  in  the  United  States  had  been 
indefatigable  in  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of 
men  enlisted,  and  redress  for  them. 

Sir  B.  Peel  thought  the  discussion  was  calculated  to  do  much 
good  amongst  the  unfortimate  persons  who  were  being  made  the 
victims  of  the  unscrupulous  agents  engaged  in  seducing,  under 
various  pretences,  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  enter  the  United 
States  army.  In  Ireland,  he  was  happy  to  assure  the  House,  the 
Government  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  resorted  to  measures  to 
check  these  practices  that  could  not  fail  to  be  effective. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
made  this  year  as  usual,  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  by  the 
Minister  for  that  department.  Sir  Charles  Wood.  It  was  of  a  very 
favourable  character,  and  exhibited  in  a  striking  light  the  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place  in  the  fiscal  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  since  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  the  Grown. 
Sir  C.  Wood  began  his  speech  bv  congratulating  the  House  on  the 
fact  that  the  anticipations  which  he  held  forth  in  1863  had  been 
more  than  confirmed.  During  the  three  years  ending  Aprili  1862, 
the  equilibrium  of  Indian  finance  had  been  so  nearly  restoied,  that 
upon  a  revenue  charge  of  49  millions  the  deficiency  was  only 
50,000/.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  April,  1863,  instead  of 
a  deficit,  the  accoimts  showed  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  l,800,000iL, 
and  for  the  year  ending  April  last,  a  surplus  of  257,000/.,  while 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  looked  forward  to  a  surplus  for  the  current 
year  of  823,000/.  This  result  had  been  accomplished  mainly  by 
the  reductions  effected  in  Indian  expenditure,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  remission  of  the  extra  taxation  imposed  daring  the 
mutiny.     In  addition  to  this,  a  large  amount  of  debt  had  been  dkh 
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charged,  consisting  of  a  temporary  loan  in  this  country  of  one 
million  and  a  half,  India  Bonds  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  India 
Debentures  five  millions  and  a  half.  So  that  there  had  been  paid 
off  in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  7,313,000/.,  and 
1,000,000/.  in  India,  or  a  total  of  8,313,000/.  Further,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  stating,  that  this  result  had  been  produced  without 
reducing  the  estimated  balance  in  the  Indian  Treasury,  which,  in- 
cluding 4,500,000/.  at  home,  now  amounted  to  19,000,000/.  The 
yarious  sources  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived,  opium,  salt, 
Customs,  and  land,  were  all  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  condition, 
and  during  the  year  there  had  been  an  increased  expenditure  of 
one  million  for  public  works,  a  half  million  for  the  improved 
survey  and  assessment  for  the  land  revenue,  with  a  view  to  faci- 
litating the  purchase  and  transfer  of  land,  and  another  half 
million  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  police.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  also  detailed  the  various  measures  of  internal  ad- 
minis^tion  adopted  by  the  Government  with  a  view  of  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  enumerating  amongst  tnem 
the  construction  of  public  works,  the  encouragement  given  to  rail- 
ways, the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  impulse 
imparted  to  cotton  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  and  successful 
cultivation  of  the  tea  and  cinchona  plants.  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  a  series  of  nine  Resolutions,  the  first  seven  of  which  were 
declaratory  of  the  state  of  the  finances  in  the  respective  presi- 
dencies and  territories,  and  the  last  two  related  to  those  of  the 
British  Indian  possessions  generally.  The  Eesolutions  presented 
the  following  result : — 

The  total  net  revenues  of  the  several  Presi- 
dencies for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
April,  1863 '  £36,662,867 

The  total  charges 24,968,240 

Surplus  of  Indian  revenue        .         .       11,694,627 
Interest  on  debt  .         .     £3,351,680 

Charges  defrayed  in  England       6,515,601 

9,867,281 


Surplus  of  Indian  income  .         .       £1,827,346 

As  usual  on  these  occasions,  the  discussion  which  ensued  was  a 
very  limited  one,  the  number  of  members  who  take  an  interest  in 
Indian  finance,  or  possess  the  competent  information  to  criticize 
the  Ministerial  statement,  being  but  small.  So  far  as  opinions  were 
expressed,  on  the  various  matters  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Wood,  they 
were  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Seymour  congratulated  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  -posture  of 
affidrs  described  by  him,  but  suggested  that  further  facilities  for 
the  more  ready  sale  of  waste  lands  in  fee,  would  be  very  advanta- 
geous.    He  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  to  attract  the  emigra- 
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tion  of  Englishmen  to,  and  tbeir  settlement  in,  India,  and  observed 
that  if  during  tlie  five  years  Sir  C.  Wood  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  Department,  he  had  taken  proper  measures,  he  might 
ere  this,  have  fixed  for  ever  the  supply  of  cotton  from  India,  so  as  to 
remove  any  fear  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  United  States 
would  throw  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

]^Ir.  J.  B.  Smith  also  felicitated  the  Government  on  the  improved 
prospects  of  India.  He  strongly  advocated  the  further  opening 
up  of  the  internal  navigation  of  India,  which  was  as  yet  only  to  a 
small  extent  developed. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  could  not  refrain  from  observing  upon  the 
scant  attendance  and  languid  interest  which  the  afikirs  of  this 
vast  empire  attracted  in  the  House :  they  were  now  met  on  the  'ilst 
of  July  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  that  solemn  farce,  which  last 

Sear  was  enacted  on  the  33rd  of  July.  After  a  Seeaion  passed  in 
borious  discussions,  a  fragment  of  the  House  of  Commons  met 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  government  of  200 
millions  of  people,  yet  the  welfare  of  that  enormous  population 
was  muttered  over  to  almost  empty  benches. 

After  some  further  discusgion,  the  several  Beaolntiona  moved  by 
Sir  Charles  Wood  were  agreed  to. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PiBLTiusiTTiBT  KsTOBic— Absence  of  eidtement  on  the  nlject  during  Qie  pi 
SesHon— Dinndination  of  both  paitio  in  hrluunent  to  ConititiitioQil  dtiu_„_ 
Partial  meBanrei  proposed  b;  ruiooi  Memben— AnDoal  modOD  of  Mr.  H.  IJerMe;  in 
&vour  of  tbe  Ballot— It  is  r^ected  bj  ft  Luge  m^orit^ — Ht.  Loclie  K'mpr's  BUI  fbr 
lowering  the  count;  franchiw  negatiTed  on  the  aeoond  reading— llHI  of  Air.  BhIdsb 
fbr  lowering  the  banchise  in  boroughs  to  a  61.  rcmtal— BamarVable  ilcdnration  of  the 
Chsjiixtlor  of  the  Eicheqaer  in  &tout  of  eit«nsioD  of  the  niffiage  —  EU'ort  produwd 
by  his  speech -Mr.  Bunes'i  Bill  it  thrown  oaL~UHd«r-S»er9taiifs  of  Stale  >■  Iht 
SoHie  of  COmiKOiu  —  Cimimn  discover;  of  ft  breach  of  Fkrliametitur;  law  by  an 
oversight  of  the  Qoremment — It  is  Temedied  tj  a  Bill  of  Indemuity. — JVotuiuI 
"'  — Complwnts  against  Mr.  Lowe,  Viee-I^aridellt  of  the  Con.-"-""    ■' 

'  ',he  lospectors'  reporta — Beeolntion  oannring  <hi 

ledl  and  carried — Remgnation  of  Ht.  Lonn  in  a, 

— 1  of  the  oJorgB  iinpirted  to  him — Awoinlment  of  Select 

Committee  to  inTeatigate  the  caee — Thcdr  Bq)OTt  ahaolvos  Hi.  Lane  bnin  the 
impataUon — Laid  Fahnenton  morei  that  tlie  Keaolation  bdbni  adopted  b;  the 
Hoose  be  rncinded,  wMdi  is  carried  stfai.  eo». — Btligiotu  Jbttt  and  Subteriptioiu 
— Mr.  Dodaon  brings  in  a  Bill  to  aboUah  the  teeta  raqnlted  on  taking  degrees  at 
Oxford — "Ae  meamre  is  warml;  onMsed— On  tlie  tUra  lodlMj-  Hm  "ayes"  and 
"noes"  are  eqoal— The  qneation  " tW  the  KD  dopa»"i»«gaU'riilff  am^orit;  of 
two.  —Jul  of  ffli/brMite— Bin  intradnoed  b;  Mr.  Banwie  to  n^^  ecrtun  teist4 
reqniied  b;  this  kA-^kset  Bome  debate  tt  ie  thnnni  oat  «n  O*  -  < 
Efiieopal  CimreA  qf  SeoUand—ABt         ■'      -•   -•-     •- 
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imnisten— Motion  of  Lord  Ebnry  on  the  subject  of  the  Burial  Service— Convocation 
and  the  "Essays  and  Reviews" — Debate  m  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  powers 
assumed  in  tins  instance  by  Convocation— Severe  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
Speeches  of  Lord  Houghton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishops  of  London 
and  Oxford. —  Church  Bates— The  Session  passes  without  any  measure  for  their 
abolition — Proposed  scheme  of  Mr.  Newdegate. — Law  Reform — Treatment  of  con- 
victs, and  alterations  in  the  system  of  penal  servitude— Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  George 
Grey  founded  on  Report  of  Uoyal  Commission  is  passed  -  Proposed  cessation  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation— Bill  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Lawson— Agitation  and  numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill — It  is 
rejected  after  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  largie  majority— Close  of  the 
Session  on  the  29th  of  July — The  Royal  Speech  delivered  by  Commission — Review 
of  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  features  of  the  year — Conclusion. 

Measures  tending  in  the  direction  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ap- 
peared during  the  present  Session  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  abey- 
ance, under  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  the  Minivers  and 
their  opponents.  It  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government,  which  subsisted  in  a  great  measure  under  a  system 
of  compromise  by  the  aid  of  a  contingent  support  from  the  Con- 
servative party,  to  precipitate  a  struggle  which  would  have  con- 
verted all  those  opposed  on  principle  to  constitutional  change  into 
determined  opponents ;  nor  was  the  Conservative  party,  although 
once  when  in  office  and  under  strong  pressure  it  had  ventured  to 
offer  a  Reform  Bill,  inclined  to  repeat  an  experiment  which  many 
of  its  most  discreet  counsellors  had  then  regarded  as  a  mistake. 
Moreover,  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that  however  individual  poli- 
ticians might  be  bound  by  previous  pledges,  or  by  a  regard  to  their 
personal  consistency,  the  public  out  of  doors  was  entirely  passive 
and  silent  on  the  question  of  Reform,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  if 
ever  a  material  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  can  only  be  effected  under  a  strong  and  preponderating 
impulse  of  public  opinion.  The  complete  political  lull  which  now 
prevailed  would  have  made  it  perfectly  nugatory  for  any  Ministry 
to  propound  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  or  for  an 
alteration  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  country  by  the  disfran- 
chisement of  old,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  new  constituencies. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  Ministers  considered  themselves  well 
justified  in  abstaining  from  any  attempt  to  reopen  the  Reform  con- 
troversy, and  even  that  zealous  and  consistent  Reformer  Earl 
Russell  had,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Scotland  in  the  previous 
Recess,  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  this  policy  of  inaction  by 
applying  the  significant  maxim — "  Rest  and  be  thankful."  Never- 
theless, it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  which  comprised  several  politicians  deeply  committed  to 
the  principle  of  Reform,  should  hold  themselves  bound  by  a  similar 
obligation  to  refrain  from  all  action  on  the  subject,  or  should  give 
up  what  had  become  with  some  an  annual  practice  of  submitting 
their  favourite  measures,  with  however  small  a  prospect  of  success, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  the 
present  Session  witnessed  a  certain  number  of  motions  and  pro- 
positions on  subjects  connected  with  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and 
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though  each  of  these  attempts  failed  of  any  practical  result,  one  of 
them  afforded  a  memorable  occasion  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  a  leading  statesman  in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  which 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 

The  persevering  advocate  for  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  who  had  now  for 
several  successive  years  tested  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  his  annual  speech  and  motion,  Mr.  H.  Berkley,  again 
preferred  his  appeal  to  the  House  on  that  somewhat  exhausted  ques- 
tion, and  urged  his  panacea  for  electoral  corruption  with  his  usual 
ingenuity.  He  argued,  that  as  a  general  election  was,  ere  long, 
impending,  and  it  was  notorious  that  our  electoral  system  was 
defective  and  corrupt  in  practice,  and  as  we  had  no  law  which  could 
put  down  the  intimidation  of  voters,  nor  prevent  bribery,  it  was, 
therefore,  expedient  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  the  Vote 
by  Ballot.  Mr.  Berkley  contended  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections  Act  had  proved  so  complete  a  failure  that  corruption 
and  malversation  might  now  be  said  to  flourish  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Ballot  was  the  only  true  remedy  for  these  evils ;  and 
he  pointed  triumphantly  to  its  successful  working  in  Australia. 
He  then  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act  to  achieve  the  objects  contemplated  by  it,  and  to 
the  state  of  large  boroughs  under  the  present  system  during 
general  elections.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  a 
certain  person— a  man  from  the  moon — known  to  nobody,  who 
came,  and  went,  and  disappeared.  The  man  from  the  moon  de- 
scended into  the  borough,  and  took  up  his  position  at  some  hotel. 
Next  morning  he  visited  some  licensed  victualler,  and  said,  "  On 
this  day  week  I  require  forty  breakfasts."  Generally  this  myste- 
rious person  was  accompanied  by  some  individual  who  said  nothing, 
but  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  licensed  victualler.  The  man 
in  the  moon  afterwards  visited  every  other  licensed  victualler  in 
the  parish  and  gave  similar  orders,  until  he  had  ordered  breakfasts 
to  the  amount  of  400/.  or  500/.,  and  then  he  retired  from  the  hwsv 
scene.  What  happened  on  the  polling  dayP  In  this  borough 
there  was  a  vast  number  of  establishments,  each  of  which  employed 
a  great  many  hands,  among  whom  there  were  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  voters.  On  the  morning  of  the  poll  these  voters  went  to 
breakfast  and  afterwards  to  the  poll,  and  then  they  joined  the 
crowd,  or  assisted  in  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  those  men  proceeded  to  certain  unfinished  honaei 
where  provisions,  beer,  and  spirits  had  been  conveyed  over  nighti 
Every  one  knew  that  these  men  dined  at  the  expense  of  the  candi- 
date, but  how  could  it  be  proved  P  At  the  end  of  the  week,  they 
were  paid  at  their  respective  workshops  for  the  polling  day  on 
which  they  had  done  no  work.  The  breakfasts  were  not  paia  for 
by  the  same  man  in  the  moon,  but  by  another  eqiially  unknown, 
but  he  deferred  payment  until  the  tune  for  presenting  petitJoBS 
against  the  return  had  expired.    Now,  let  him  suppose  the  Tlalli4 
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in  operation,  and  apply  it  to  the  case  of  such  a  borough.  In  the 
first  place  no  man  from  the  moon  would  be  needed,  no  breakfasts 
would  be  required,  because  in  giving  breakfasts  a  candidate  could 
not  tell  but  that  his  opponent's  voters  might  be  devouring  his  tea 
and  toast.  In  like  manner  the  day's  holiday  and  the  wages  for  it 
would  cease,  because  a  candidate  would  not  give  those,  lest  his 
opponent's  voters  might  be  enjoying  them  at  ms  expense. 

Mr.  J.  Locke  seconded  the  motion. 

Yiscount  Palmerston  opposed  it,  and  said  :  ^*  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  will  himself  confess  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  his  par- 
ticular motion  is  not  so  strong  now  as  it  was  in  former  times.     I 
object  to  the  motion  because  it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion.    It  deals  with  the  right  of  voting  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
right,  which  an  individRial  is  entitled  to  exercise  free  from  any  re- 
sponsibility ;  whereas  I  contend  that  the  vote  'is  a  trust  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  benefit  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  held.     Even  if 
the  franchise  were  ever  so  extended — if  we  had  manhood  suffrage 
— if  every  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  were 
entitled  to  vote — still  it  would  be  only  a  trust,  because  there  would 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  women  and  minors,  affected 
by  the  law  and  by  taxation,  whose  interests  would  be  confided  to 
those  who  have  the  power  to  vote.     Our  legislation  assumes  that  it  is 
a  trust  and  not  a  right.     If  the  vote  were  purely  a  personal  right, 
would  not  the  voter  be  entitled  to  ask,  on  what  principle  of  justice 
you  punish  him  for  exercising  the  right  in  a  manner  which  he 
thinks  is  to  his  own  individual  advantage?     But  you  attach  a 
penalty  to  a  man  who  exercises  the  right  of  voting  in  a  manner 
which  you  think  is  at  variance  with  the  public  interest ;  that  is,  if 
he  does  it  from  a  bribe  or  consideration.     Then,  I  say,  the  vote  is 
a  trust,  and  being  a  trust,  it  ought  to  be  exercised  subject  to  the 
responsibility  of  public  opinion.     The  whole  political  framework  of 
civilized  nations  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  trust.     The  interests 
of  the  community  are  in  various  degrees,  more  or  less  important, 
committed  to  a  select  few,  who  are  charged,  in  regard  to  those  par- 
ticular things,  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  their  action  ought  to  be  subject  to  responsibility  to  those  whose 
interests  are  committed  to  their  charge.     Then  I  say  the  Ballot  is 
intended  to  withdraw  the  voter  from  responsibility,  and  in  that 
respect  it  is  a  political  evil.     My  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  America, 
but  every  body  knows  that  in  America  Ballot  voting  is  not  secret 
voting.     It  is  what  is  called  ticket  voting,  where  every  man  votes 
for  a  great  number  of  candidates  at  the  same  time,  and  so  far  from 
the  vote  being  concealed,  he  goes  to  the  poll  with  his  ticket  in  his 
hat,  and  he  is  proud  of  his  party.     He  goes  openly  to  vote  for  the 
Governor  or  the  Judge,  or  the  other  officers  who  are  elected  in  the 
United  States.     Then  I  say  that  the  Ballot  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
taken principle,  and  is  at  variance  with  the   fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  our  political  institutions  are  based.     Lastly, 
would  it  be  effectual  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed  P 
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I  deny  it.  I  maintain  that  in  this  country  men  are  proud  of  their 
party.  They  may  be  thought  wrong  or  may  be  thought  right  by 
their  neighbours,  but  every  man  who  is  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  one  party  or  another  is  proud  of  his  party,  and  so  far  from  seek- 
ing to  conceal  his  vote  in  the  ballot-box,  he  would  tell  his  friends 
what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  would  rather  be  anxious  that  the  whole 
community  to  which  he  belonged  should  know  how  he  voted.  If 
you  adopt  the  Ballot  you  must  prohibit  canvassing,  and  make  it 
penal  for  any  man  to  tell  beforehand  how  he  is  going  to  vote." 
After  some  further  observations,  the  noble  lord  said  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Upon  a  division,  there  appeared  for  the  motion  123  ;  against  it, 
21-2 ;  majority  89.  ^         ^ 

^Ir.  Locke  King  also  revived  in  the  preftent  Session  the  scheme 
which  in  former  years  had  found  some  favour  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  extending  the  franchise  in  counties  to  occupiers  of 
tlie  value  of  10/.  Having  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  this 
purpose,  the  member  for  East  Surrey  urged  the  House  to  assent 
to  the  second  reading,  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  justice  of 
extending  the  county  franchise  had  been  admitted  by  the  party 
leaders  of  the  House.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  not  merely  to 
increase  the  number  of  voters,  but  to  represent  the  great  number  of 
new  interests  which  had  sprung  up  since  1832,  and  which  were  not 
provided  for  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  as  they  were  not  then  in 
existence.  They  had  now  a  total  of  620,000  county  electors,  of 
whom  100,000  were  occupying  tenants,  whose  admission  was  the 
only  innovation  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  object  of 
that  admission  was  to  introduce  a  new  element,  but  it  had  signally 
failed.  A  grievous  injustice  was  inflicted  by  excluding  occupiers 
of  premises  below  50/.  m  value.  This  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy 
that  defect,  by  giving  the  county  franchise  to  10/.  occupiers,  and 
thereby  including  clergymen,  dissenting  ministers,  professional 
men,  and  others  who  were  now  excluded ;  and  he  reminded  the 
House  that  they  had  been  elected  upon  the  Reform  cry,  and 
Ministers  that  they  had  been  placed  on  the  Treasury  bench  solely 
in  consequence  of  their  Reform  pledges ;  and  asked  whether  the 
throwing  of  a  Bill  upon  the  table,  getting  it  printed,  and  then 
abandoning  it,  could  be  honestly  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  those 
pledges.  He  held  that  his  proposition  would  have  the  efiPeot  of  at 
once  greatly  improving  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legislature^ 
strengthenmg  our  institutions,  and  removing  a  great  and  crying 
inequality  and  injustice. 

The  proposition  did  not  receive  a  cordial  support  from  either  side^ 
though  some  members  of  the  Liberal  party  declared  their  intention 
of  voting  for  the  second  reading.  Some  thought  that  the  sabjeot 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  others  that  it 
would  swamp  one  class  of  the  constituency,  the  rural  voters,  and 
destroy  the  balance  of  political  power  in  the  country.  Lord  Enfield 
and  Mr.  Neate  wished  to  substitute  20/.  for  10/.  as  the  standard  of 
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the  franchise.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  though  the  representative 
of  a  Liberal  constituency,  disapproved  of  this,  as  a  partial  and 
inefficient  measure,  snd  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  previous 
question.     After  much  variety  of  sentiment  had  been  expressed, 

Viscount  Palmerston  said :  "  I  am  anxious  to  state  my  reasons  for 
the  vote  which  I  am  about  to  give.  I  cannot  vote  against  the 
Bill,  as  that  would  be  to  a6Srm  that  I  am  indisposed  to  any  change 
in  the  county  franchise ;  whereas  I  am  of  opinion  that  undoubtedly 
there  would  be  great  advantage  in  making  some  change,  but  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  10/.  franchise  provided  by  the  Bill.  The  two 
principal  interests  are,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  agricultural  on  the  other ;  and  any  alteration  of 
existing  arrangements  which  should  tend  to  Infuse  too  much  of 
the  commercial  element  into  agricultural  constituencies  would,  I 
submit,  injure  the  balance  which  we  ought  to  be  most  anxious  to 
proserve.  That  is  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  if  it  should  go  into  Committee  I  shall  not  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  amount  of  franchise  it  provides.  However,  when  it  reaches 
that  stage  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  consider  what  we  shall 
do  with  the  franchise.  I  hardly  think  it  was  expedient  of  my 
faon.  friend  to  bring  forward  his  Bill  at  the  present  juncture, 
for  it  is  plain  that  there  does  not  now  exist  the  same  anxiety  for 
organic  change  which  was  observable  some  time  ago.  The  fact  is 
that  organic  changes  were  introduced  more  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end,  the  end  being  great  improvements  in  the  whole  of  our  com- 
mercial legislation.  All  such  changes  as  were  desirable  have  long 
since  been  efi'ect«d,  as  the  result  of  our  organic  reforms,  and  therefore 
is  there  so  much  less  desire  now  for  further  innovations.  There  are 
also  considerations  connected  with  external  atfairs,  tending  to  abate 
our  anxiety  for  organic  changes.  The  events  which  are  taking 
place  in  other  countries,  and  which  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  their  constitutional  systems,  have  made  the  people  of  this 
country  much  less  anxious  for  change.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
Airther  into  the  question.  I  was  merely  anxious  to  state  that  in 
voting  for  the  second  reading  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
particular  franchise  provided  in  the  Bill." 

The  second  reading  was  then  negatived,  amidst  Opposition  cheers, 
by  254  votes  against  227 ;  majority  against  the  Bill  27. 

A  more  important  debate,  both  from  its  subject-matter  and 
from  the  pinions  which  it  elicited,  arose  upon  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Baines,  one  of  the  members  for  Leeds,  for  extending  the 
franchise  in  boroughs  by  substituting  a  6/.  rental  for  the  present 
10/.  standard.  In  making  this  proposition  Mr.  Baines  claimed  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  as  he  had  to  appear  on  behalf  of  persons 
who  neither  in'person  nor  by  their  representatives  were  present 
amongst  them.  Undoubtedly  the  great  element  of  that  House  was 
the  aristocratic  element,  and  it  would  always  continue  so  whilst 
the  structure  of  society  remained  what  it  was,  owing  to  the  great 
advantage  which  rank,  wealth,  and  high  education  gave  to  men  to 
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act  in  a  legislative  capacity.  But  the  great  complaint  was  that 
the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  were  not  represented.  As  the  only 
formal  opposition  to  this  Bill  was  to  be  the  moving  of  the  **  pre- 
vious question,"  he  assumed  that  its  principle  was  conceded,  and 
that  the  objection  would  bo  made  to  the  inopportuneness  of  the 
time  for  bringing  it  forward  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  approaching 
termination  of  the  present  Parliament  was  a  favourable  moment 
for  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  franchise.  He  controverted 
another  argument  which  he  anticipated  would  be  used,  that  such  a 
measure  was  not  called  for  by  the  class  to  whom  it  applied,  and 
urged  that  he  and  a  number  of  other  members  of  this  Parliament 
had  pledged  themselves  at  the  last  election  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  larger  measure  of  reform  than  that  proposed  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government.  Besides  which,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
assert  that  the  House  was  to  wait  for  popular  pressure  before  it 
inaugurated  reforms.  However  a  combination  of  circumstances 
might  have  intervened  to  prevent  the  attention  of  the  public  being 
directed  to  this  question,  he  denied  that  there  was  any  change  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  it ;  and  he  argued  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  yield  to  this  opinion  in  the  present  calm  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  than  to  wait  until  Reform  was  demanded  by  the  power 
of  popular  agitation.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  numerous 
members  of  the  Conservative  party — upwards  of  sixty — in  the 
House  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  working  classes,  and  he  quoted  their  recorded 
opinions  to  that  effect.  He  next  argued  that  the  increlise  of 
education  and  the  moral  condition  and  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  franchise.  He  based 
this  argument,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  facts  that  the  number 
of  day-scholars  in  England  and  Wales  had  increased,  since  ISSl, 
from  1  in  17  of  the  population  to  1  in  6 ;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
increase  of  popular  literature,  showing  that  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers, both  daily  and  weekly,  had  increased  from  38,000,000  in 
1831  to  546,000,594,  or  more  than  1300  per  cent.  A  proportionate 
increase  had  taken  place  in  magazines,  periodicals,  and  serials; 
one  fact  being  notable,  that  immoral  publications  had  sunk  from 
52,000  to  9000,  while  free-thinking  works  were  below  5000,  ihe 
average  increase  of  all  publications  beine  fifteen-fold  beyond 
the  circulation  of  1831.  All  this  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  intelligent,  industrious,  steady,  and  provident  portion 
of  the  working  classes,  and  it  was  on  them  that  he  asked  the 
House  to  confer  the  franchise.  The  effect  of  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  Bill  would  be  to  add  246,000  to  the  existing 
number  of  487,000  borough  electors,  a  moderate  and  a  safe  addition 
to  our  representative  system.  He  believed  that  this  measure  would 
conduce  to  the  concord  of  our  people  and  the  stability  of  our  i2uti<k 
tutions,  and  that  it  would  redeem  the  honour  of  ParliamentyWhioh 
was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
pledges  entered  into  at  the  last  general  election.    If  thej  ^mliAmii 
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the  sons  of  industry  to  the  francliise  he  was  confident  they  would 
find  in  them  the  host  defenders  of  the  throne  and  the  Constitution, 
a  great  accession  to  their  strength  in  war,  and  a  source  of  pros- 
perity in  peace.  He  believed  they  might  say  with  the  seer  of  old, 
meaking  to  an  ancient  people,  "  ConBtitutional  England,  lengthen 
ity  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes." 

Mr.  Cave  moved  the  previous  question,  and  said  there  was  no 
need  or  demand  for  Farhumentary  Heform.  The  working  classes 
were  already  fully  represented,  so  far  as  regarded  their  material 
interests.  As  to  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system,  they  would 
not  be  removed  by  this  measure,  for  although  it  would  enfranchise 
6/.  householders,  the  barristers,  the  members  of  universities,  and 
naval  and  military  officers  who  lived  in  lodgings  would  have  no 
more  pohtical  power  than  the  crossing  sweepers.  He  warned  the 
House  against  tampering  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Marsh  seconded  tn^  motion  of  Mr.  Cave  He  said  that  no 
one  wanted  reform,  and  that  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he 
had  enough  constituents  to  represent  alrendy,  and  wanted  no  more. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  expressed  views  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  which,  while  they  afforded  great  delight  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  reforming  party,  produced  considerable  dismay  and 
consternation  among  the  Conservative  benches.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by  observing  that  ^though 
titere  was  a  general  admission  that  this  was  not  a  time  at  which 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  introduce  a  compre- 
hensive measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  yet  he  would  not  consent 
to  the  amendment,  which  went  to  deny,  as  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  ought  to  be  discussed, 
and,  if  possible,  settled.  He  controverted  the  propositions  that  the 
lowering  of  the  franchise  would  increase  bribery,  and  that  no  one 
desired  such  a  measure ;  and  while  admitting  that  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes  were  well  looked  after  in  that  Houae,  he  denied 
that  it  was  an  argument  against  giving  them  the  franchise.  "  I  will 
not,"  he  said,  "  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  precise  form  of 
franchise  and  the  precise  figure  which  my  hon.  friend  has  indicated 
is  that  which  upon  full  deliberation  we  ought  to  choose ;  whether 
the  franchise  should  be  ratepaying  or  occupation,  or  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  lodger's  franchise  ;  but  this  I  say,  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  this  I  apprehend  my  hon.  friend's  Bill  to  mean, 
that  I  give  my  cordial  concurrence  to  the  proposition  that  there 
ought  to  be  not  a  wholesale,  but  a  sensible  and  considerable  addi- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  working  classes — at  present  almost 
infinitesimal —which  is  in  possession  of  the  franchise.  If  I  am 
asked  what  I  mean  by  a  '  sensible  and  considerable  addition,'  I 
say  that  I  mean  such  an  addition  as  I  think  would  have  been  made 
by  the  Bill  which  we  as  a  Government  submitted  to  the  House  in 
1860.  Does  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure 
lie  with  us  f    What  is  the  present  state  of  the  constituency,  any 
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departure  from  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  deprecate  as  a  'domestic 
revolution  ? '  At  present  we  have,  speaking  generally,  a  consti- 
tuency of  which  between  one- tenth  and  one- twentieth — certainly 
less  than  one-tenth — consists  of  working  men.  And  what  propor- 
tion does  that  fraction  of  the  working  classes  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  franchise  bear  to  the  whole  body  of  the  working 
men  ?  I  apprehend  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  they  are  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  working  classes.  Is  that  a  state  of  things 
which  it  would  be  *  a  domestic  revolution '  to  meddle  with  P  I 
contend,  then,  that  it  is  on  those  who  say  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude fortv-nine-fiftieths  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests;  that  it  is  for 
them  to  snow  the  un worthiness,  the  incapacity,  and  the  misconduct 
of  the  working  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  my  hon.  friend  indi- 
cates that  kind  of  extension  of  the  sufirage  which  would  make  the 
working  classes  a  sensible  fraction  of  the  borough  constituency — 
an  important  fraction,  but  still  a  small  minority.  That  is  the  pro- 
position we  have  before  us.  We  are  told  that  the  working  classes 
don't  agitate ;  but  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  wait  until  they  do 
agitate  ?  In  my  opinion,  agitation  by  the  working  classes  upon 
any  political  subject  whatever  is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited  for,  not 
to  be  made  a  condition  previous  to  any  Parliamentary  movement, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  prevented 
by  wise  and  provident  measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working 
classes  is  not  like  an  agitation  by  the  classes  above  them  having 
leisure.  The  agitation  of  the  classes  having  leisure  is  easily  con- 
ducted. Every  hour  of  their  time  has  not  a  money  value ;  their 
wives  and  children  are  not  dependent  on  the  application  of  those 
hours  of  labour.  When  a  working  man  finds  himself  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  must  abandon  that  daily  labour  on  which  he  is 
strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  it  is  only  because  then,  in 
railway  language,  '  the  danger  signal  is  turned  on,'  and  because 
he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action  and  a  distrust  in  the  rulers 
who  have  driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The  present  state  of  things, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  does  not  indicate  that  distrust ;  but  if  we  admit 
that,  we  must  not  allege  the  absence  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  as  a  reason  why  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
the  public  mind  of  England,  should  be  indisposed  to  entertain  the 
discussion  of  this  question." 

Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  if  the  suffrage-extension  was  given  to  the  working 
body  they  would  act  together  as  a  class,  and  set  np  claas 
interests  in  antagonism  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large.  He  showed  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  greatly 
decreased  the  possession  of  the  franchise  by  the  abolition  of  aoot 
and  lot  voters,  and  others  of  cognate  description,  and  this  was  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  working  class  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  He  pointed  out  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  the  working  classes  and  the  law% 
the  institutions,  the  government,  and  the  throne  of  this  ooontry  in 
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the  last  half- century,  a  period  which,  as  regarded  recent  chronology, 
was,  ia  fact  and  sentiment,  a  far  distant  epoch.  He  I.iid  down 
broadly  that  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  admitting  the 
working  class  to  a  share  of  political  power.  "  I  say  that  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of 
personal  unfitness  or  political  danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  Of  course,  the  meaning  of 
that  is  this,  that  sudden,  violent,  and  intoxicating  changes  must 
be  avoided,  but  that  fitness  for  the  franchise,  when  it  is  shown  to 
exist — as  I  say  it  is  shown  to  exist  iu  the  case  of  a  select  portion  of 
the  working  classes— is  not  repelled  on  sufficient  grounds  by  the 
allegation  that  things  are  as  welt  as  they  are.  I  contend,  moreover, 
that  persons  who  have  exhibited  such  qualities  as  the  Lancashire 
operatives  have  lately  dune,  are  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  that  to  admission  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
they  are  entitled.  The  present  franchise,  I  may  add,  on  the 
whole — subject,  of  course,  to  some  exceptions — draws  the  line 
between  the  lowest  middle  class  and  the  upper  order  of  the  working 
class.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  class 
is  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  while  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  working  class  ia  excluded.  That  I  believe  to  be  a 
fair  description  of  the  formation  of  the  constituencies  in  boroughs 
and  towns.  Is  it  a  state  of  things,  I  would  ask,  recommended  by 
clear  principles  of  reason?  Is  the  upper  portion  of  the  working 
classes  inferior  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  middle  ?  That  is  a 
question  I  should  wish  to  be  considered  on  hath  sides  of  the  House. 
For  my  own  part,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  negative  of  the  propo- 
sition may  be  held  with  the  greatest  confidence.  AVhenevei-  this 
question  comes  to  be  discussed,  with  the  view  to  an  immediate 
issue,  the  conduct  of  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  during  the 
recent  cotton  famine  cannot  be  forgotten.  What  are  the  qualities 
which  fit  a  man  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  such  as  the  fran- 
chise P  Self-command,  self-control,  respect  for  order,  patience 
under  suffering,  confidence  in  the  law,  regard  for  his  superiors ; 
and  when  I  should  like  to  know  were  all  these  great  qualities  exhi- 
bited in  a  more  illustrious  degree  than  under  the  profound  afBiction 
of  the  winter  of  1H62  ?  I  admit  the  danger  of  dealing  at  once 
with  enormous  masses  of  men ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  a 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  for  one  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  that  special  virtue  in  the  natureof  the  middle  classes  which 
justifies  OS  in  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and  a 
select  portion  of  the  working  classes,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise." 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech  by  advocating  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  on  the  ground  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  measure 
to  advance  that  unity  of  classes  which  was  now  in  happy  process  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Whiteside  regretted  the  absence  of  Lord  Palmerston  (who 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  in  the  House),  and  never 
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more  so  than  now,  when  the  noble  lord  could  so  satisfactorily  reply 
to  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  hon.  gentleman  referred 
to  the  rejection  of  recent  Reform  Bills,  and  protested  against  portions 
of  those  measures  being  brought  before  the  House  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  In  his  opinion,  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  this 
liill  would  not  pass,  and  only  used  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  a  little  political  capital.  He  contended  that  this 
measure  would  not  operate  on  large  cities,  but  would  increase  the 
franchise  in  certain  boroughs  in  the  country.  It  was  because  the 
Government  had  failed  in  every  act  of  their  policy,  and  especially 
foreign  policy,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  retributive  justice  being 
done  upon  them,  they  now  came  forward  with  a  cry  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  As  for  the  present  Bill,  it  was  meant  only  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  delivery  of  speeches  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  congratulated  Mr.  Baines  on  the  great  advance 
of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  by  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  on  this  occasion.  There  had  been  no  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  among  the  working  classes,  because  they  gave 
Parliament  credit  for  an  intention  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  had 
been  given  in  this  respect.  The  opposition  now  offered  to  this  Bill 
was  not  placed  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  of  opportunity,  but  on 
general  objection  of  principle.  If  the  Liberal  party  had  failed  in 
its  duty  on  the  subject  of  Reform  in  the  present  Parliament,  after 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  state  of  things  must  undergo  a 
change ;  and  he  believed  that  it  would  soon  be  brought  to  an  issue 
whether  the  country  should  be  governed  by  a  Conservative  Ministry 
on  Conservative  principles,  or  by  a  Liberal  Administration  acting 
on  Conservative  ideas. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  "previous  question"  was 
carried — the  numbers  being  216  in  favour  of  the  motion  being  put 
from  the  chair,  and  272  against  it — majority  56. 

A  question  of  no  great  constitutional  importance,  but  which 
brought  to  light  a  rather  curious  oversight  of  Parliamentary  Law 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  raised  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  called  attention  to  the 
distribution  of  Government  offices,  by  which  five  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whereas,  according  to 
the  statute  law,  four  Chief  Secretaries  and  four  IJnder-SecTetarieSi 
and  no  more,  might  sit  there.  This  state  of  things,  Mr.  Disraeli 
said,  was  unprecedented.  It  had  already  been  attended  witli 
inconvenience,  and  its  continuance  might  be  productive  of  em- 
barrassing and  even  dangerous  results,  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view.  It  became  the  House,  then,  to  set  itself  rights  in  the 
manner  that  best  comported  with  its  dignity ;  and  for  this  purpose 
to  put  on  record  its  opinion,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  mistamD, 
so  that  hereafter,  tinder-Secretaries  of  State  might  not  be 
appointed  without  due  examination  and  reflection,  and  there  should 
be  a  complete  and  ample  record  of  what  had  been  illegally  done,  and 
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of  the  remedy  which  the  House  itself  had  adopted.  He  would  there- 
fore move  the  following  Resolution: — "Notice  having  been  taken 
by  a  member  of  the  House,  that  more  than  four  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  had  been  sitting  and  voting  in  this  House  at  the  same 
time,  during  the  present  Session,  Resolved,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  2l8t  and  22nd  Victoria,  chap.  106,  section  4,  have  been 
violated,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  fifth  Under-Secretary  of  State 
has  been  and  is  thereby  vacated.'* 

Viscount  Palmerston  stated  what  was  the  apportionment  of 
offices  as  between  the  two  Houses,  upon  the  present  Government 
assuming  power,  and  enumerated  the  changes  that  had  subse- 
quently taken  place.  Comparing  the  original  constitution  and 
progressive  changes  in  the  Ministry,  with  the  original  constitution 
of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  its  proper  share  of  the  members  who 
occupied  the  most  important  positions  in  the  Administration.  He 
admitted  that  the  Government  had  unintentionally,  and  by  an 
oversight,  done  that  which  the  law  did  not  authorize  them ; 
but  the  House  must  share  the  blame,  for  it  was  the  natural 
duty  of  an  Opposition  to  watch  with  a  keen  eye  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  to  pick  them  up  even  before  they  fell.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  motion  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, and  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  which  should  record  that  the  law  had  been  violated, 
and  thus  place  the  matter  beyond  question  hereafter.  The  illegal 
state  of  things  had,  however,  ceased,  owing  to  the  acceptance  by 
the  late  Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Education.  So  that  there  were  now 
only  four  Under-Secretaries  having  seats  in  the  House.  They 
were,  therefore,  within  the  law,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
evade  it. 

The  Attorney-General  gave  an  explanation  as  to  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  said  that  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution  was  true,  but 
that  the  latter  portion  was  not  supported  by  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Walpole  supported  the  Resolution,  as  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  Parliament  in  such  cases.  Sir  George  Grey 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  Resolution,  but  moved, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  latter  part,  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
be  appointed,  to  inquire  whether  the  Under-Secretary  last  ap- 
pointed had  thereby  vacated  his  seat.  This  motion  was  agreed  to, 
nem,  con,,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed,  by  which  the  usage  of 
Parliament,  and  the  bearings  of  the  various  Acts  in  force,  were 
fully  considered.  The  Committee  made  their  Report  to  the  House, 
which  stated  that  in  their  judgment,  the  effect  of  the  irregularity 
that  had  taken  place  was  not  to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  of  the 
Under-Secretaries.  They  recommended,  however,  that  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  should  be  brought  in,  to  release  the  Under-Secretaries 
from  any  possible  penal  consequences  from  the  violation  of  the  law. 
This  was  done,  and  the  Bill  passed  into  a  law.     A  new  distribution 
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of  offices  had  in  the  mean  time,  been  made,  by  which  the  number 
of  TJndor-Secretarits  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  reduced  to 
the  legal  limit,  and  thus  the  error  which  had  so  singularly  escaped 
notice,  until  it  was  brought  to  light  by  Sir.  Disraeli,  was  corrected. 

The  subject  of  National  Education  did  not,  in  the  present  year, 
occu])y  any  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  but 
it  gave  occasion  to  one  controversy,  which,  as  it  involved  matter 
of  personal  conduct,  affecting  the  character,  and  eventually  causing 
the  ivtirement  of  a  Minister  of  that  Department,  may  be  consi- 
dered deserving  of  record.  The  matter  in  question  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  related 
to  tlie  Reports  made  to  the  Crown  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Schools.  These  Reports,  it  was  alleged,  underwent  a  sort 
of  expiirgatory  criticism,  at  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (Mr.  Lowe),  the  effect  of  which 
vas  to  eliminate  from  them  such  parts  of  their  contents  as  con- 
tained matter  discordant  from  that  gentleman's  own  views,  while 
all  those  passages  which  favoured  the  doctrines  sanctioned  by  the 
(Committee  of  Council  were  left  unaltered.  The  result  was,  as 
liord  R.  Cecil  alleged,  to  afford  to  Parliament  and  to  the  public  a 
])artial  and  one-sided  picture  of  the  state  of  the  National  School 
system,  and  to  deprive  the  Reports  of  the  value  which  they  ought 
to  possess,  as  truthful  and  impartial  documents.  Upon  this  state- 
ment the  noble  lord  proposed,  and  Mr.  Walter  seconded,  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  : — **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and 
the  exclusion  from  them  of  statements  and  opinions  adverse  to  the 
educational  views  entertained  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  while 
matters  favourable  to  them  are  admitted,  are  violations  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  was 
originally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to  destroy 
the  value  of  their  Reports." 

^Ir.  Ijowe  justified  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  observing  that  the  "  facts  "  relied  upon 
by  the  noble  lord  for  his  motion  were  untrue,  and  the  opinion  he 
had  pronounced  thereon  absurd.  He  denied  that  he,  as  Vice- 
I^-esident  of  the  Council  for  Education,  had  pointed  out  what 
passages  in  the  Inspectors'  Reports  were  to  be  struck  out  or  garbled. 
All  he  did  was  to  forward  the  minutes  of  Council  to  these  officers, 
and  leave  them  to  use  their  own  discretion.  He  also  contended 
that  it  could  not  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  withholdingr  of 
portions  of  the  Reports  in  certain  cases  was  a  violation  of  the  unaer- 
standing  referred  to.  It  was  neither  the  practice  of  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  nor  was  it  exp2dient  that  every  quarrel,  every 
controversy,  every  indiscreet  expression,  should  find  its  way  to  the 
table  of  the  House.  But  let  the  House  exonerate  the  office  of  its 
lesponsibility,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  prO" 
duction  of  all  the  Reports.  The  House,  no  doubt,  would  add  to 
its  literature.     There  was  a  Report  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Fletohsiri 
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in  1849.  It  consisted  of  200  octavo  pages ;  it  contained  long 
criminal  statistics,  and  was  accompanied  by  shaded  maps,  showing 
the  state  of  crime  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  that 
he  (Mr.  Lowe)  considered  to  be  an  abuse,  remembering  that  this 
was  all  published  at  the  public  expense. 

Mr.  Liddell  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  observed  that 
Mr.  Lowe  had  aflBrmed  that  Lord  R.  Cecil's  assertions  were  untrue, 
and  his  opinions  absurd,  but  how  had  he  proved  his  case?  To 
prove  the  first  part  of  his  assertion  he  had  said,  that  the  Reports 
were  not  mutilated  by  the  Department,  but  by  the  Inspectors  them- 
selves. Now,  the  Government  of  Japan,  when  it  wished  to  punish 
any  oflBcer,  did  not  punish  him  themselves,  but  called  upon  him  to 
commit  suicide.  This  was  precisely  the  course  which  Mr.  Lowe  had 
taken. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  adverted  to  the 
practice  of  other  departments.  He  felt  bound  to  say,  as  the  result 
of  experience,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  head  of  a 
department  should  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the  Reports 
of  their  inspectors.  He  had  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  call 
the  attention  of  a  certain  class  of  inspectors  connected  with  the 
Home  OflBce,  to  the  character  of  their  Reports.  If  no  control  were 
exercised,  they  would  have  inspectors  writing  essays  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  Resolution,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  declared  to  be  carried, 
by  101  votes  against  93.  The  division  was  hailed  as  a  great 
triumph  by  the  majority,  but  was  naturally  felt  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  a 
very  severe  censure,  and  one  which  so  much  affected  his  character 
and  credit  as  Minister  of  the  Department,  as  to  make  it  incom- 
patible with  his  sense  of  honour  any  longer  to  retain  his  oflBce. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Lowe  made  an  appeal  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  (speaking  from  one  of  the  upper 
benches  on  the  Ministerial  side)  to  allow  him  to  state  the  course  he 
had  ffclt  himself  obliged,  upon  considerations  of  personal  honour,  to 
adopt.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  motion  of 
Loitl  R.  Cecil,  which  was  a  direct  charge  that  he,  Mr.  Lowe,  had 
mutilated  the  Reports  of  ychool  Inspectors,  by  striking  out  such 
portions  of  them  as  were  unfavourable  to  the  administration  of  the 
Educational  Department,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education.  He  complained 
that  the  House  had  arrived  at  a  decision  suddenlv,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  and,  alluding  to  some  reports  that  had 
been  circulated  among  members  whilst  the  debate  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  which  contained  marked  passages,  he  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  those  subordinates  in  the  Education  Department,  who 
had  betrayed  their  trust  by  furnishing  these  documents.  Those 
marks  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  and  they  had  not  been 
made  by  the  order  or  with  the  knowledge  of  Earl  Granville  or 
himself,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  Inspectors  as  to  the 
passages  which  they  were  to  omit  from  their  Reports.     They  were 
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placed  there,  in  fact,  in  pursuance  of  a  mistaken  and  erroneous 
practice,  which  prevailed  until  1862,  when  lie  forbade  it,  and  was 
adopted  without  his  knowledge,  by  a  clerk  in  the  office,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  merely  to  read  the  Reports,  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
secretary  to  such  passages  as  he  might  think  worthy  of  his  notice. 
All  that  he  had  ever  done  with  the  Reports,  when  they  were  not 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  Minute  of  January,  1861,  was  to 
return  them  to  the  writers,  and  leave  them  to  discover  for  them- 
selves in  what  respect  their  Reports  militated  against  the  rule  and 
principle  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  the  Department. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  said  that  his  Resolution  was  not  directed  against 
Mr.  IjQwe,  but  against  a  censurable  practice.  If  Mr.  Lowe  had, 
on  the  former  occasion,  given  an  explanation  similar  to  that  now 
given,  his  (Lord  R.  Cecil's)  motion  would  probably  not  have  been 
pressed  to  a  division. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  that  Lord  R.  Cecil,  before  he  asked 
the  House  to  express  an  opinion,  ought  to  have  ascertained 
whether  the  practice  he  condemned  had  or  had  not  been  continued 
since  1862.  As  to  the  resignation  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  had 
accepted  it  with  very  great  pain  at  losing  the  services  of  one  who, 
by  the  extensive  range  of  his  knowledge,  the  logical  accuracy  of 
his  mind,  and  his  soundness  of  judgment,  was  eminently  qualified 
to  do  good  service  to  the  country.  He  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  one  of  veracity 
on  his  part,  but  related  to  the  practice  of  his  department ;  that  it 
was  not  a  case  in  which  to  ask  the  House  to  rescind  its  vote,  but 
rather  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  in  'what  manner 
the  ^linute  of  Council  had  been  carried  into  efifect;  but  his 
endeavour  had  been  unsuccessful.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  vote  which  it  had  passed  was  a 
hasty  decision,  and  that  it  would  be  onlv  consistent  with  Parlia- 
mentary  justice  and  the  character  of  the  House,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  impression 
under  which  the  majority  had  voted,  was  or  was  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lowe,  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal honour  was  concerned,  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time,  he  held  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  R.~  Cecil  had  throughout 
been  frank  and  straightforward.  Due  notice  of  the  motion  had 
been  given,  yet  no  preparations  were  made,  on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House,  to  support  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  way  that 
his  high  position  and  talents  deserved.  He  only  regretted  that  ao 
much  talent  had  been  lost  to  the  public  service,  as  it  would  appeoTj 
from  his  not  having  been  properly  supported  by  his  coUeaffaes. 

A  Committee  was  soon  afterwards  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  respect 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools.  The  Committee  was 
impartially  constituted  of  members  selected  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  after  an  assiduous  inquiry  into  the  facts,  it  presented  a 
Report  which  exculpated  Mr.  Lowe  (whose  office  had  been  in  the 
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mean  time  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce)  from 
the  charge  of  improperly  altering  or  mutilating  the  Inspectors'  Re- 
ports. This  judgment  of  the  Committee  being  considered  decisive 
upon  the  question,  and  entitling  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  reparation  he  had 
sought,  Viscount  Palmerston  moved  the  following  Resolution: — 
"That  the  House,  having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  with  respect  to  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Resolution  passed  on 
the  12th  day  of  April  last,  with  reference  to  such  Reports,  ought  to 
be  rescinded,  and  the  said  Resolution  is  hereby  rescinded."  The 
noble  lord  called  upon  the  House  to  pass  the  Resolution,  as  an  act 
of  generosity  and  justice  to  the  late  Vice-President  of  Council  for 
fklucation,  who  had  been  charged  -by  the  Resolution  of  Lord  R. 
Cecil  with  having  mutilated  the  Inspectors'  Reports — an  allegation 
which  the  inquiries  of  the  Select  Committee  had  shown  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  facts. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Lord  R.  Cecil,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  stated  that  he 
was  still  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  of  Council  were  not  justi- 
fied in  mutilating  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  or  in 
any  waj''  altering  their  meaning,  when  they  were  to  be  placed 
before  the  House;  but  as  he  had  never  made  it  a  personal  question 
affecting  the  honour  of  Mr.  Lowe,  he  had  no  objection  to  agree  to 
the  Resolution.  He  was  gratified  to  find,  however,  that  Sir  J. 
Pakington  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, early  in  the  next  Session. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  nem,  con. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
Commission  was  issued  by  the  Government,  for  inquiring  into  and 
revising  the  forms  of  subscription  and  declaration  required  from 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  The  public  mind  had  re- 
cently been  much  stirred  upon  this  subject,  and  a  strong  desire 
existed  in  some  quarters  to  modify  and  relax  the  tests  at  present 
exacted  at  the  tlniversities  and  elsewhere.  Motions  had  been 
made  in  Parliament  in  some  former  Sessions  with  this  view,  but 
without  any  practical  result,  and  some  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
were  made  in  the  present  year.  Leave  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Dodson  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  tests  required  on  the 
taking  of  degrees  at  Oxford,  putting  that  University  on  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect  as  those  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin.  The 
second  reading  of  this  measure  was  rather  strongly  contested,  the 
leading  opponents  to  it  being  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  S.  Northcoto, 
Mr.  Selwyn,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote. 

Mr.  Newdegate  said  the  Bill  was  a  deception^  as  it  proposed 
that  no  one.  should  subscribe  any  test  of  Church  membership  on 
being  admitted  an  M.A.,  but  that  the  test  should  be  retained  as 
an  essential  security  that  the  clergy  adhered  to  the  true  doctrine 
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of  the  Church,  and  preached  in  accordance  with  those  doctrines  ; 
but  it  had  not  the  honesty  to  abolish  them  for  the  laity  altogether. 
It  proposed  that,  whilst  tlie  clerical  M.A.  should  continue  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church,  the  lay  M.A. 
should  not  declare  himself  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  Church  of 
Eno'land.  Under  that  vague  generality,  therefore,  there  would 
be  admitted  to  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  men  who  did 
not  concur  in  all  the  Articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  as 
hitherto  subscribed  by  every  Master  of  Arts.  Thus  a  governing 
body  would  be  constituted  with  a  lay  element  stamped  as  unsound ; 
and  rather  than  agree  to  such  a  system,  he  would  prefer  seeing 
subscriptions  and  declarations  swept  away  altogether. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  said  that  Cambridge  University  afforded 
no  analogous  case,  as  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  no 
seat  in  the  Cambridge  Senate  until  a  test  was  signed  showing  the 
ilaster  of  Arts  to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  Bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Neate,  Mr.  Buxton, 
and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Government. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held  that  if  the  tests  applied 
at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  membership  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  tests  not  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  that  was  a  state  of  facts  that  justified  a  vote  in  favour 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  could  not,  however,  under- 
take to  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  because  it  was  not  quite  con- 
sistent to  lay  down  by  law  that  no  test  should  be  applicable  to 
divinity  degrees,  and,  as  regarded  admission  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  University,  he  agreed  that  that  body  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  open  irrespective  of  religious  distinctions.  It  would  be 
invidious,  however,  to  retain  the  law  as  it  stood,  after  the  change 
which  had  been  effected  at  Cambridge.  Having  shadowed  form 
the  reforms  and  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  University 
which  he  thought  might  be  carried  out  with  safety,  including 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  lay  degrees,  and  the  establishment 
of  private  iialls,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  warned  those  who  had 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  at  heart,  to  be 
careful  how  they  lent  themselves  to  a  policy  of  indiscriminate 
resistance. 

Sir  G.  Grey,  in  voting  for  the  second  reading,  disavowed  the 
intention  of  doing  so  upon  the  assumption  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  the  severance  of  the  connexion  existing  between  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  and  the  Church.  He  agreed 
that  if  they  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  without  altering  it  in  Com- 
mittee that  would  be  its  effect ;  but  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  that  no  test  should  be  required  in  taking  aca- 
demical degrees,  and  he  thought  that  provisions  might  be  intro- 
duced in  Committee,  to  meet  the  objection  that  had  been  urged 
without  sacrificing  that  principle. 

On  a  division  the  second  reading  was  carried,  by  211  to  189,  and 
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the  committal  of  the  Bill  was  agreed  to  after  a  second  debate,  in  which 
the  majority  in  its  favour  was  reduced  to  10.  The  opponents  must«red 
still  more  strongly  against  the  third  reading,  on  which  occasion 
the  numher§  on  each  side  were  declared  to  be  equal — 170.  The 
Speaker,  tbei  efore  gave  liia  casting  vote  with  the  ayea,  which  car- 
ried the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  but  upon  the  further 
question  being  put,  "  that  the  Bill  do  pasa,"  another  divieion  took 
place.  Then  the  motion  was  found  to  be  negatived  by  173  to  171, 
and  so  the  Bill  was  lost.  As,  however,  it  was  fully  anticipated  that 
it  would  have  met  its  fate  in  the  Lords,  the  decision  made  no  prac- 
tical difference  except  the  saving  of  time. 

Another  effort  towards  tho  same  object  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bouverie,  who  brought  in  a  Bill  for  repealing  those  portions  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  which  required  subsoriptiona  from  persons  who 
sought  fellowships  at  the  Universitiefl.  Mr.  Bouverie,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  measure,  stated  that  an  Act  (passed  in 
18S6)  dispensed  with  such  subscription  on  taking  degrees,  except 
those  of  a  theological  character.  Some  of  the  colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge had  not  required  such  subscription,  hut  merelv  a  declaration 
that  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  flngland.  The 
advocates  of  such  subscription  argued  as  if  the  Universities  were 
merely  ecclesiastical  seminaries  ;  but  they  were  in  truth  lay  corpo- 
rations. Why  should  Nonconformists  be  excluded  from  competing 
for  fellowships  in  colleges  which  were  willing  to  receive  them  ? 
The  principle  sought  to  bo  established  by  this  Bill,  of  throwing  open 
fellowships,  was  first  suggested  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  education  at  Cambridge.  Tlie  test  which  was 
DOW  imposed  waainsubatancesimply  that  of  a  declaration  of  confor- 
mity to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  test  had  been 
taken  by  Dr.  Pusey,  by  Professor  Jowett,  by  Dr.  Newman,  and 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  it  was  extravagant  to  suppose  that  such  a 
declaration  conduced  to  promote  uniformity  of  religious  belief.  The 
form  of  worship  in  the  college  chapels  must  be  according  to  the 
Anglican  ritual,  and  it  was  altogether  futile  to  suppose  that  the 
Church  of  England  derived  any  benefit  from  these  trammels :  if 
they  were  removed  her  strength  would  be  increased  instead  of 
weaJcened.  Dissenters  had  now  been  admitted  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  Universities,  and  he  hoped  this  small  step 
would  be  taken  for  the  further  extension  of  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Walpole  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  timo  that  day 
three  months.  He  said  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  draw 
away  from  secular  education  that  religious  instruction  upon  which 
English  education  was  based,  and  upon  which  the  country  wished 
it  to  stand.  It  was  true  that  a  petition  had  been  sent  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  signed  by  many  eminent  men,  in  favour  of  this  mea- 
sure. Butthe  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  against  it :  at  Cambridge  there  were  25  for  and 
120  against  it;  and  at  Oxford  81  for  and  183  against  the  pro- 
posed changes.      All  complaint  of  injustice  to  Nonconformity  was 
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removed  when  the  University  of  London  was  established.  That 
University  was  sanctioned  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would 
roniovc  the  difficulty  of  Dissenters,  and  the  Universities  Act  re- 
moved the  last  grievance  of  which  Dissenters  could  fairly  complain. 
Tlie  wliole  question  tlierefore  was,  "  Are  we  to  have  an  Established 
Church  at  all?"  This  House  ought  not  to  interfere  with  these 
institutions,  which  were  specially  intended  to  be  connect^  with 
the  ('hurcli  of  England.  The  Dissenters  had  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  them  than  Churchmen  had  a  right  to  manage  Dis- 
senting colleges.  They  had  gone  out  of  the  way  to  conciliate  Xon- 
conforniists  in  this  matter,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
halls  at  one  University,  and  of  hostelries  at  the  other.  As  to  this 
measure  being  injurious  to  the  Universities,  he  thought  they  were 
the  best  judges  upon  that  subject,  and  their  opinions  had  been  ex- 
]iressed  decisively.  The  mover  of  this  Bill  had  argued  that  the 
Cliurch  of  England  weakened  herself  by  not  taking  every  means  to 
comprehend  Nonconformists  within  her  pale,  but  she  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  a  comprehensive  Church,  so  far  as  those 
were  concerned  who  built  their  belief  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible, 
lie  opposed  this  measure  because  it  struck  at  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  were 
bound  to  defend.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  that  the 
Church  should  yield  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  said  that  thereby 
she  would  grow  stronger.  But  this  mode  of  argument  showed  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House.  Members  on 
the  Liberal  side  always  assumed  that  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  bad,  while  hon.  members  on  his  side  held  that  they  were 
good,  though  they  were  willing  to  improve  them  where  defects 
could  be  shown  ;  but  he  certainly  could  not  assent  to  such  a  mea- 
sure of  pretended  reform  as  that  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Monsell  said  that  Mr.  Bouverie  came  to  the  House  with  pro- 
fessions of  liberty  on  his  lips,  but  he  seemed  quite  willing  that  the 
lioman  Catholics  should  be  placed  in  a  degraded  position  as  com- 
])ared  with  Protestant  Nonconformists.  He  thought  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  a  right  to  ask  that  all  such  privileges  should  be  given 
to  them  as  could  be  yielded  without  violating  the  fundamental 
])rinciples  of  the  Universities  ;  but  any  Bill  of  this  sort  should  be 
introduced  by  the  Government,  and  not  emanate  from  a  private 
member.  He  held  that  religion  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
education.  The  system  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Bouverie  had  been 
tried  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  had  failed.  He  was  willinff  to 
support  a  measure  conceding  the  just  claims  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, but  he  would  do  nothing  to  support  the  dangerous  prin- 
ciple that  religion  should  be  dissociated  from  education. 

On  a  di>ision,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  167  votes  against  101. 
Majority,  56. 

A  measure  was  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Bucclough,  having  for  its  object  to  repeal  the  restrictions  whioh 
prevented  persons  ordained  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  from 
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holding  benefices  or  officiating  in  the  Church  of  England.  This 
Bill  did  not  pass  through  either  House  without  some  indications  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  who  regarded  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
clergy  as  tainted  with  some  tendency  to  extreme  views. 

Sir  W,  Heathcote  and  other  supporters  of  the  Bill,  however, 
argued  that  the  supposition  that  these  clergymen  were  inclined 
towards  Popery,  or  that  the  offices  of  their  Church  savoured  of 
those  errors,  was  quite  unfounded ;  and  the  Bill  was  ultimately 
carried  through  both  Houses. 

Lord  Ebury  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success  in  his  efforts, 
renewed  this  Session,  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  Burial  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  praying  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  consider  this  subject.  He  stated  that  fourteen  years  ago 
no  less  than  4000  of  the  clergy  had  petitioned  the  Primate  m 
favour  of  a  change.  The  Archbishop  had  promised  to  consult  the 
Bishops  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  had  been  done. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  that  he  could  not  regard 
with  favour  the  changes  advocated  by  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said  the  legal  question  as  to  the  compul- 
sory obligations  on  clergymen  to  read  the  Burial  Service  were 
highly  complicated.  Many  of  the  clergy  objected  to  any  change. 
Probably  the  mode  adopted  in  France,  where  priests  are  in  certain 
cases  exempted  by  law  from  the  duty  of  reading  the  Burial  Service 
might  afford  aid  in  considering  this  question. 

The  motion  led  to  no  result  beyond  the  discussion  which  took 
place. 

A  more  interesting  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject  of  a  judgment  recently  pronounced  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  in  condemnation  of  the  publication 
entitled  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  had  excited  so  much  stir 
in  the  theological  world.  It  was  thought  by  some  persons  that 
the  proceedings  in  Convocation  upon  this  occasion,  which  had  been 
adopted  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
other  prelates,  were  not  only  marked  by  indiscretion,  but  were  also 
in  contravention  of  the  legal  powers  of  that  body.  Of  this  opinion 
was  Lord  Houghton,  who,  in  a  very  temperate  speech,  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  know  upon  what  grounds  of  legality  the  power 
was  assumed  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  to  pass  synodical 
judgment  on  books  written  by  clergymen  or  laymen.  A  synodical 
judgment  had  been  lately  passed  on  the  book  called  "  Essays  and 
Keviews."  From  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth  the  prohibition  of 
books  had  been  practised  by  the  Emperors  and  Popes,  but  the 
question  was  whether  the  powers  claimed  by  Convocation  were 
legal.  His  (Lord  Houghton's)  sole  interest  on  this  occasion  was  in 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  liberty  of  literature.  He  deemed 
the  opinions  of  the  writers  in  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  matters 
not  to  be  discussed  there;  but  the  nature  of  the  book  being  peculiar 
he  would  state  what  the  book  was.     Some  years  ago  a  young  and 
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enterprising  publisher  had  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  theological 
review,  with  a  larger  latitude  for  criticism  than  was  usual  in  this 
country  in  those  days;  but  after  collecting  several  articles  he  aban- 
doned the  project,  and  published  one  volume  of  the  articles  so  col- 
lected. Thus  that  volume  of  "Essays  and  Reviews"  was  collected, 
without  any  connexion  between  the  writers;  and  this  polyglot  work 
was  like  any  number  of  the  Quarterly  or  Edinburgh  RevieicSy  to  which 
some  of  their  lordships  contributed ;  and  if  the  Convocation  had 
power  to  condemn  writings,  their  lordships'  works  might  be  included 
in  such  condemnation.  Therefore  a  dangerous  precedent  had  been 
furnished.  The  noble  lord  then  referred  to  the  various  struggles 
between  the  Crown  and  the  clergy,  wherein  the  latter  had  at- 
tempted to  act  without  or  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  authority;  but 
in  wliich  it  was  nevertheless  fully  established  that  the  Convocation 
had  no  legal  powers,  except  those  directly  given  by  the  Crown. 
The  noble  lord,  after  referring  to  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  and  upon  the  other  gentlemen  whose  writings  the 
Convocation  had  censured,  concluded  by  saying  that  as  such  powers 
could  only  be  legally  exercised  under  a  license  from  the  Crown,  he 
would  again  ask,  would  Government  take  the  opinion  of  their  law 
officers  as  to  the  powers  exercised  by  Convocation  in  this  matter  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  answering  Lord  Houghton's  inquiries, 
commented  with  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  proceedings  in  Convoca- 
tion to  which  they  related.  There  were,  he  said,  three  modes  of 
dealing  with  Convocation.  The  first  was  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
proceedings  where  they  were  harmless  ;  the  second  was,  when  they 
were  likely  to  do  some  injury,  to  prorogue  them,  and  thus  to  put 
an  end  to  their  power  :  and  the  third  was  to  bring  them  to  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  justice.  All  these  laws  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  which  was  dearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  caution  of  the  Legislature  did  not  stop  there ;  it 
did  not  only  pro\'ide  that  the  license  of  the  Crown  should  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  Convocation  to  consider  any  case,  but  also  that  its 
sentences  should  be  utterly  destitute  of  validity  until  they  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  usurpation 
of  these  privileges  of  the  Crown  should  be  punished  by  the  penalties 
oi  prcemunire,  and  they  would  have  to  appear  as  penitents  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  One  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  had  sentenced 
a  writer  of  the  *'  Reviews"  to  twelve  months'  sequestration.  Taking 
that  as  the  measure,  an  Archbishop  having  two  votes  would  be  en- 
titled to  two  years'  sequestration.  He  had  not  ventured  seriously  to 
present  this  question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  only  let 
their  lordships  imagine  the  extent  of  profit  that  would  aocroe  to 
the  Exchequer  if  the  penalties  were  enforced,  not  only  against  the 
Bishops,  but  against  the  deans,  archdeacons,  proctors,  canons, 
rectors,  and  vicars,  who  had  raised  one  common  cry,  and  had  ren- 
dered themselves  liable  to  one  common  penalty.  He  could  not  con.« 
template  the  possibility  of  that  course,  and  therefore  their  lordshipa 
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would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  task 
of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  matter  by  consulting  the  law 
officers.  The  penalties  incurred  under  a  prcBmiinire  amounted  to 
40,000/.,  which  would  be  taken  from  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  other  members  of  Convocation  ;  and  he 
could  only  warn  the  Episcopacy  of  the  peril  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Convocation  to 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  alluded  to,  and  even  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  in  such  matters  as  had  been  mentioned  would  place  it  in  a 
serious  predicament.  After  some  further  remarks  the  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  "  synodical  judgment."  What 
was  denominated  a  synodical  judgment  was  a  set  of  what  he  might 
call  well-lubricated  words,  but  it  was  a  sentence  so  oily,  so  absurd, 
and  so  saponaceous,  that  no  one  could  grasp  it,  but,  like  an  eel,  it 
slipped  through  his  fingers.  It  must  mean  something  or  nothing, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  his  noble  friend  that  it  had 
literally  no  signification  at  all.  He  had  had  recourse  for  information 
to  a  publication  which  seemed  to  have  some  authority,  in  which  he 
found  the  following : — "  That  this  synod  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  the  upper  and  lower  house,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  volume  entitled  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  the  committees 
having  severally  reported  thereon,  doth  hereby  synodically  con- 
demn the  said  volume,  as  containing  teaching  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines received  by  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church.''  If  this  volume  had 
been  the  work  of  one  man  the  sentence  might  have  had  ^ome  efiect, 
but  seeing  that  it  was  nothing  in  the  whole  world  but  a  pair  of 
covers  holding  together  seven  several  essays,  and  seeing  that  the 
sentence  did  not  extend  to  any  thing  but  the  volimie,  no  one  of  course 
was  condemned,  and  each  of  the  seven  authors  might  say  it  did 
not  apply  to  him.  Convocation  could  not  have  been  more  success- 
ful if  they  had  deliberately  sat  down  to  propose  a  sentence  of  no 
meaning  whatever,  than  they  were  in  this  Hdiculus  mus.  This 
judgment  was  no  judgment  at  all ;  though  if  he  were  strict  and 
severe,  which  he  had  no  desire  to  be,  he  might  bring  the  whole 
body  that  sought  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  within  the  language 
of  the  statute.  Notwithstanding  that  the  attempt  had  been  abor- 
tive, he  was  happy  to  assure  his  noble  friend  that  nobody  could 
complain  of  this  oily  form  of  words — no  one  could  say  that  he  was 
injured  by  them;  and  having  regard  to  the  impotent  efiect  in  which 
this  thing  had  issued.  Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to  take 
no  action  in  the  matter.     Solvuntur  risu  tabulm. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  that  the  object  of  Convoca- 
tion was  not  to  persecute  individuals,  but  to  vindicate  the  Church 
from  all  complicity  in  heretical  doctrines  contained  in  certain 
books.  He  had  applied  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  for  an 
opinion  for  his  guidance  in  this  matter,  but  they  having  declined  to 
give  an  opinion,  he  took  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  stated  that 
in  his  judgment  Convocation  was  acting  legally.     He  contended 
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that  that  body  had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  work  in  question. 

The  Bishop  of  I^ndon  urged  that  Convocation  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  Government  in  not  allowing  their  law  officers  to 
give  the  opinion  asked  of  them.  This  was  no  matter  for  ridicule, 
and  in  religious  disputes  it  was  desirable  to  settle  them  in  their 
earlier  stages,  and  before  they  grew  serious. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  complained  with  much  warmth  of  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  characterized  his  comments 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  as  "  ribaldry."  He  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  insinuation  that  the  Convocation  was  asserting 
rights  in  derogation  of  the  Koyal  supremacy,  or  that  there  was  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  that  body  to  repress  the  liberty 
of  thouo-ht.  "For  one,  I  utterly  disavow  any  such  desire.  I  do  not 
believe  that  people  can  be  kept  to  a  right  belief  by  any  such  means. 
No  one  can  go  further  than  I  do  in  saying,  *  Let  argument  be  met 
by  argument,  learning  confronted  by  learning,  and  the  right  shall 
prevail.'  But  was  that  our  question  ?  Our  question  was  this  : — 
Meu  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  that  man  can  possibly 
take,  to  teach  according  to  the  particular  line  of  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Church,  as  the  condition  of  their  holding  the  ministry — 
these  men,  in  the  judgment  of  this  bench,  taught  publicly,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  sacred  office,  the  opposite  to  that  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  teach.  Our  action  was  for  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  to  hold  to  engagements,  and  it  was  not  to  put  down  opinion. 
We  had  tijkdeal  with  this  question—*  Shall  the  Church  of  England 
see  these  false  doctrines  stated  by  those  who  hold  her  ministry, 
and  shall  we,  her  highest  ministers,  having  under  our  Queen  the 
opportunity  of  disavowing  these  errors,  shall  we  timorously  hold 
our  tongues  because  if  wo  speak  we  may  be  subject  to  ribald 
reproach  ?  or  shall  we,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England, 
clear  that  ministry  from  being  supposed  to  be  at  liberty  to  declare 
one  thing  as  the  condition  of  taking  it,  and  then  to  speak  another 
as  the  habit  of  its  exercise  ? '  It  was  not,  my  lords,  to  put  do¥ni 
opinion  ;  it  was  to  prevent  men  breaking  their  solemn  obligationa 
that  this  step  was  taken." 

Tlie  discussion  then  terminat<5d. 

The  vexed  question  of  Church  Rates,  which  had  in  many  pre- 
vious Sessions  occupied  much  time  and  attention,  was  this  year 
allowed  to  be  dormant.  The  only  proposition  upon  the  subject, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  to 
authorize  the  commutation  of  the  Church  Rate  into  a  sort  of  fixed 
charge  upon  the  land,  received  its  quietus  after  a  short  debate,  bj 
a  decisive  majority. 

In  the  direction  of  Law  Reform  very  little  was  done  or 
attempted.  The  Lord  Chancellor  indeed,  brought  in  a  Bill,  haying 
for  its  object  to  shorten  the  period  of  limitation  of  aotionB  lor 
debt,  and  to  amend  the  County  Courts  Acts,  by  limiting  the  power 
of  imprisonment  exercised  by  those  tribunals,  and  to  giye  tnentA 
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certam  equitable  jurisdiction.  But  this  measure,  and  especially 
the  propoeed  alterations  in  the  time  of  limitation  of  debts,  en- 
countered a  rather  serious  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  carrying  his  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the 
present  year,  the  Ijord  Chancellor  withdrew  it.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Law  something  more  effectual  was  done.  The 
treatment  of  prisoners  under  sentence,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
penal  servitude,  which  had  in  the  previous  year  excited  a  great 
deal  of  public  interest,  and  had  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
report  by  a  Royal  Commission,  were  now  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who  introduced  a 
Bill,  founded  upon  the  Report  referred  to.  In  introducing  this 
measure,  Sir  George  stated,  that  the  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  established  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
crime  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  notwithstanding  the  increased  prevalence  of  a  certain 
class  of  crimes  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  notwithstanding 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  there  had  been  an  almost 
total  discontinuance  of  transportation,  and,  lastly,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  increase  in  the  population  during  the  last  twenty-one 
rears,  there  bad  been  a  considerable  decrease  of  crime  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  increase  of  crime,  so  far 
as  the  metropolis  was  concerned,  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  state  the 
results  of  a  comparison  between  the  last  six  mouths  of  1862  and 
the  last  six  months  of  1863,  in  regard  to  cases  of  robbery  with 
violence.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1862  there  occurred,82  of  such 
eases,  while  in  the  same  period  of  1863  the  number  was  only  26. 
And  taking  the  last  three  months  of  the  two  years,  the  numbers 
were  in  1862,  68 ;  and  in  1863,  only  11.  He  believed  the  change 
was  entirely  brought  about  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  that  the  impression  that  the  penal 
system  was  attractive  rather  than  deterrent,  was  wholly  erroneous, 
and  that  any  augmentation  of  the  punishment  of  prisoners  under 
penal  servitude  was  not  advisable.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  applied  firstly  to  administrative  details  which  required 
no  alteration  of  the  law,  and  next  to  such  changes  in  the  system  as 
involved  amendment  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  the  first,  steps 
had  been  taken  to  bring  the  improvements  suggested  into  operation. 
The  first  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  involving  changes 
in  the  law,  was  that  no  sentence  of  penal  servitude  should  be  for 
less  than  seven  years.  The  evidence  showed  that  short  sentences  had 
failed  of  their  effect,  and  the  Government  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation. It  was  connected  with  another,  which  suggested  that 
all  sentences  of  penal  servitude ^hould  terminate  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Although  the  Government  had  not  adopted  that  recom- 
mendation, they  felt  that  it  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  That 
pecomraendation  had  excited  great,  perhaps  unnecessary,  alarm  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Australia ;  but  the  real  objection  was,  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  send  convicts  to  a  colony  when  their  sentences 
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would  shortly  expire,  and  they  would  be  quite  free.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  intended  to  send  about  600  convicts  a  vear  to  Western 
Australia;  conditional  pardons  being  abolished.  It  had  been 
determined  to  adopt  five  years,  as  the  minimum  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.  With  regard  to  the  recommendation  that  all  penal 
convicts  should  suffer  nine  months'  separate  confinement,  with 
power  of  remission  for  good  conduct,  it  had  been  adopted,  and  this 
principle  would  apply  generally  to  sentences. 

Various  other  alterations,  of  a  less  important  nature,  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  which  was  received  with  considerable  approba- 
tion. Upon  the  subject  of  continuing  the  system  of  transportation 
to  Westeni  Australia,  different  opinions  were  expressed.  Mr.  Ad- 
dorlcy  objected  to  this  part  of  the  scheme.  He  also  contended  for 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  every  gaol 
in  the  country.  lie  was  for  legislating  on  the  principle  solely  of 
punishment ;  he  would  abolish  tickets  of  leave,  and  insist  on  all 
sentences  being  rigidly  carried  out,  while  sentences  should  be  accu- 
rately defined  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

]Mr.  C.  Fortescue  contended  that  Government  had  acted  wisely 
in  the  course  adopted  respecting  Western  Australia,  and  said  that 
the  fears  entertained  of  an  influx  of  criminals  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia to  other  parts  of  Australia  were  unfounded. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  approved  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of 
the  system  of  longer  sentences  for  criminals;  and  with  regard 
to  transportation  to  Western  Australia,  though  believing  trans- 
I)ortation  the  best  secondary  punishment,  and  that  that  to  Western 
Australia  might  well  be  extended,  he  did  not  think  that  its  advan- 
tages were  such  as  to  weigh  against  the  strong  feeling  of  the  rest  of 
the  Australian  colonies  against  it.  AVhile  approving  of  a  system 
of  remission  of  punishment,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  rigid  supervision  of  licensed  convicts. 

Mr.  Childers  said  the  House  must  not  expect  that  Western  Aus- 
tralia would  absorb  any  large  number  of  our  criminals,  and  we 
ouglit  not  to  place  any  considerable  reliance  on  this  form  of 
punishment. 

Mr.  Walpole  said  that  in  the  present  system  of  penal  servitude, 
with  its  three  gradations  of  punishment,  were  combined  a  penal 
and  a  reformatory  process,  and  this  was  preserved  and  improved 
upon  by  the  present  Bill ;  and  he  deprecated  the  s^'stem  advocated 
by  Mr.  Adderley,  as  calculated  to  fail,  whether  in  the  object  of  de- 
terring from  crime,  or  in  doing  what  could  be  done  towards  making 
criminals  better  men.  He  regretted  that  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion could  not  be  carried  out  further  than  at  present,  and  hoped, 
that  at  some  future  time  that  en^  might  be  attained.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  cordially  supported  the  Bill. 

The  measure  received  much  consideration  in  both  Hoosee,  and 
some  amendments  were  carried,  after  much  debate  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  supervision  of  prisoners  released  under  license.  The 
Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the  Sestion ;  bat 
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one  portion  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  continuance.  The  retention  of  transportation,  though 
limited  in  degree,  and  confined  to  Western  Australia,  provoked 
the  strongest  demonstrations  of  hostility  from  the  other  Australian 
oolonies,  who  feared  that  their  coiumunitieB  would  receive  fresh 
accessions  of  pollution,  from  the  migration  of  the  discharged  con- 
■victa  to  their  shores.  Great  agitation  and  excitement  arose  in  the 
colonies  in  reference  to  this  question.  Earnest  remonstrances 
were  addressed  by  the  Colonial  authorities  to  the  Imperial  Govem- 
ntent ;  and  the  language  held  by  the  alarmed  settlers,  in  some 
instances,  did  not  stop  short  of  menace  of  secession,  in  case  the 
obnoxious  system  should  be  persisted  in.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  announced,  through  the  usual  channels,  that  the 
Ch>Temment  had  now  determined  to  propose  a  total  cessation  of 
the  practice  of  transportation. 

A  measure  of  considerable  social  importance,  which  was  taken 
np  very  warmly  in  some  quarters,  and  was  backed  by  the  support 
of  no  insigniScant  portion  of  the  constituencies,  though  it  ulti- 
mately proved  abortive,  was  that  which  was  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "Permissive  Bill,"  whereby  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
sabject  to  the  veto  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  rate-payers  in  a 
district.  Although  this  proposition  was  supported  by  a  large 
array  of  local  influences,  and  was  urged  upon  Parliament  by  a 
great  number  of  petitions,  the  novelty  of  the  principle  involved  in 
it,  and  the  arbitrary  powers  that  it  proposed  to  invest  in  a  majority, 
over  the  free  agency  of  individuals,  excited  a  no  less  warm  opposi- 
tion on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  members  for  Car- 
lisle, had  the  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  in  moving  the  second  reading 
avowed  that  he  was  well  aware  that  this  subject  was  not  popular 
in  the  House.  Iiast  year  the  Home  Secretary  had  promised  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  reform  the  licensing  system,  but  when  afterwards 
questioned  upon  the  subject,  he  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  sub- 
sequently said  no  measure  would  be  introduced  upon  the  subject. 
Towards  of  337,000  names  were  signed  to  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  which  showed  that  its  supporters  were  in  earnest.  The 
hon.  member  then  quoted  statistics  to  controvert  the  alleMtions  of 
Sir  G.  Grey,  that  drunkenness  was  on  the  decrease  in  England. 
He  (Mr.  Lawson)  admitted  that,  as  a  body,  the  publicans  were 
well-conducted  men  ;  but  it  was  the  system  that  he  impeached.  By 
that  system  places  for  the  sale  of  liquors  were  set  up,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  districts,  and  where  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  might  deem  them  a  nuisance.  He  cited  authorities  to 
show  that  intoxicating  liquors  led  to  most  of  the  miseries  of  the 
humble  classes.  The  remedy  which  he  proposed  was,  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate-payers  in  a  district  decided  that  public-houses 
were  not  wanted  there,  no  licenses  were  to  be  granted  or  renewed. 
As  to  the  novelty  of  such  legislation  being  used  as  an  argument 
against  it,  surely  when  a  great  good  was  obtained  no  such  argu- 
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ment  oaglit  to  preTail.  The  permiaaTe  principle,  vliioh  ma  em- 
bodied  in  his  BiU,  was  in  stnct  conaonance  witb  tlie  freecUun  of 
public  opinion. 

Captain  Jervis  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  stated  that 
having  had  the  misfortune,  against  his  vill,  to  spend  five  months 
in  the  liquor-prohibiting  State  of  Maine,  he  had  seen  how  badly 
the  system  worked.  How  did  the  Maine  laquOT  Law  act  in  tlie 
State  of  Maine  ?  In  that  oountry,  instead  of  the  people  going  to 
a  bar  to  drink,  they  popped  down  a  cellar,  and  tneie  they  were 
kept,  because  the  keeper  of  the  cellar  knew,  that  if  a  drunken  man 
were  seen  to  come  out  of  the  cellar,  he  would  hiTinjalf  be  punished 
US  well  as  Uie  other  man.  Kow  what  was  the  real-reason  for  the 
people  of  that  State  passing  such  a  law  ?  It  was  that  they  were 
a  hardworking  but  not  a  hospitable  people.  A  straoser  might  be 
s  long  time  there  before  he  was  asked  to  dinner ;  and  it  was  very 
easy  to  say  they  had  nothing  to  offer  him.  But  after  a  time,  tkey 
would  say  to  a  person  they  had  become  acquainted  with, "  Are  yon 
thirsty  P  The  person  who  was  thus  addreaaed,  aeeing  a  jug  of 
water  before  him,  would  natnrally  say  "No,"  and  they  would 
say,  "If  you  will  go  to  that  onpboarayoa  may  find  swDethinff 
more  to  your  taste,'"  and  if  the  person  went  ther^  he.  voold  find 
brandy,  and  every  sort  of  spirit.  He  assured  the  Honae  that  he 
was  not  exaggerating.  That  was  the  state  of  aodeW  in  Ibine, 
and  even  peo^  in  their  houaea  had  to  abut  up  thdr  snatters,  tax 
fear  that  somebody  should  see  them  drinkins  wines  or  spirits. 
Was  that  the  ^stem  the  hon.  member  wished  to  intniduoa  into 
England?  In  order  to  save  some  90,001)  people  from  goiting  ^ 
drunk,  the  rest  of  the  people  were  to  be  prcieiitcd  from  drinking 
at  bU.  Mr.  Lawson  had  quoted  figotes,  showing  the  number  of 
cases  of  drunkenness,  bat  he  forgot  to  tell  them  how  many  of  those 
cases  of  dmnkrameea  were  by  the  r  "  '         -    <      ■ 

over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Bright  said  this  question 
public  mind,  and  it  coola  not  be 
enthuaiosta.     In  dealing  with  the 
improved  condition  of  the  public 
preferred  tnudng  to  the  former  ini 


persons,   who   got  drunk 

now  taken  great  hold  of  the 
;n  of  as  a  scheme  of  wild 

gjoct,  we  should  look  to  the 
to  §pecial  legislation.  He 
Judging  from  the  in- 


i 


creased  temperance  amcHigst  the  vppet  classes,  who  could  obtain 
liquor  at  their  will,  he  expected  a  s  .ar  chauge  in  the  habits  of 
the  other  classes,  when  uiey  .came  nnder  what  might  be  called 
corresponding  influenoea.  The  prea  proposal,  that  a  majori^ 
of  rate-payers  should  decide  wbfwher  ncenses  should  be  granted  iff 


wed  m  tiieir  diatrieta,  was  a  noi  H 

opposed  to  the  prindplB  on  which  ^g  st.  _  ^  ..    _„ , 

therefore,  however  willing  to  promote    he  objects  desired,  he  could 
not  give  hia  vote  I  measure  of  this   kind.     He,   however, 

tboughtthat  themnnioi       oonnoila  of  boroughs  might  beentrustod 
widi  the  decision  of  hi  <     >  >  <  .,-■,. 

districta,  tbna  avoiding  t 


•xperiment,  and  wholly 
sh  legislation  was  founded; 


'  id  in  their 
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exist  If  the  matter  were  left  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  rate- 
payers. Still,  he  was  not  in  favour  of  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and,  believing  that  drunkenness  was  on  the  decrease  in  this  country, 
lie  preferred  to  trust  the  promotion  of  temperance  to  the  increased 
instruction  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Koebuck  said  he  had  been  many  years  in  Parliament  and 
had  never  heard  a  more  mischievous  Bill  proposed.  He  would 
state  why  he  thought  it  mischievous.  In  the  first  place  because 
by  it  the  House  was  called  upon  to  abdicate  its  functions ;  in  the 
next  place  because  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  sow  dissension  among 
the  people  of  England,  and  render  England  no  place  for  a  peace- 
able man  to  live  in ;  and  his  third  reason  was  that  it  was  pre- 
eminently a  Bill  directed  against  the  poor — it  was  pre-eminently 
an  unjust,  and  he  would  say,  a  cruel  Bill.  The  real  object  of  a 
representative  system  had  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Bright. 
It  was,  that  on  all  matters  aflFecting  legislation  the  Legislature 
should  do  for  the  people  what  the  people  required,  and  not  call 
upon  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  that  which  they  had  dele- 
gated to  their  representatives  to  do.  This  was  the  great  difference 
between  the  British  Constitution  and  the  ancient  republics.  If 
they  were  to  do  what  the  Bill  proposed  they  should  do,  they 
would  abdicate  their  functions,  which  would  be  a  cowardlv  and  a 
selfish  act ;  they  would  be  asking  the  people  to  do  what  they  had 
not  themselves  courage  to  do.  That  was  his  first  proposition. 
His  second  proposition  was,  that  the  Bill  would  sow  dissension 
among  the  people.  Supposing  that  the  people  of  Westminster 
should  decide  to  close  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were 
sold,  would  that  extend  to  their  refreshment-rooms  ?  Were  they 
to  say  that  the  power  of  the  rate-payers  should  not  extend  to  that 
House  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  selfish  than  that.  Poison  was 
suffered  to  be  sold  with  precautions,  but  because  some  persons 
might  take  poison  with  a  view  of  destroying  their  lives,  was  that 
a  reason  why  other  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  poison 
for  othef  purposes  ?  And  so  with  fire.  Fire  was  a  dangerous  thing, 
but  was  no  man  to  be  allowed  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  chimney,  lest 
another  person  should  set  the  house  on  fire  ?  And  so  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  Government  had  taken  pre- 
cautions— proper  precautions ;  and  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  for  giving  the  power  in  this  matter  to  the  municipal 
council.  He  thought  that  would  be  most  mischievous.  His  third 
proposition  was  that  this  was  a  Bill  eminently  for  the  rich.  The 
poor  man  could  not  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine,  or  spirits,  or  beer ;  he 
could  not  go  for  his  beer  to  the  next  parish,  but  he  must  buy  it  near 
his  own  door.  He  contended,  then,  that  this  was  pre-eminently  a 
cruel  measure.  But  there  was  a  class  of  mind  that  so  hated  dissent, 
and  was  so  intolerant,  that  in  its  pride  it  gave  rise  to  the  Inquisition, 
it  burned  Servetus,  and  it  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill.  The  public  were  very  apt  to  be  misled ;  they  easily  followed 
a  cry,  and  they  were  very  likely  to  entertain  a  crotchet;   and 
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he  had  always  fbrmd  that  men  irho  entertained  a  crotchet  irere 
among  the  most  intolerant  of  mankind. 

Sir  G.  Qrey  agreed  with  the  adTOcatee  of  the  Bill  in  a  denre 
to  promote  temperance,  bat  he  differed  with  the  aaaertuBi  <^ 
Mr.  Lawson  that  drunkenness  was  on  the  increase;  and  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  propoeed  for  an  alleged 
increase  of  intemperance  was  one  which  comd  hardly  be  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  any  district,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  create 
a  most  intolerable  tyranny.  The  argument  in  faTonr  of  the  Bill 
confounded  reguUtions  and  prohibitions,  and  its  princiide,  if  car- 
■ I  of  the     '      "    " 


ned  out,  nugnt  be  applied  to  the  pronitntum  of  the  sale  of  aU 
books,  became  certain  improper  works  were  nottnionslT  paUished. 
In  the  advocacy  of  the  Bill  no  due  distinetion  had  Men  drawn 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  liquors. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
negatived  by  a  very  decisive  majority,  the  dissentienta  being  392, 
and  the  supporters  only  35. 

AU  the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  having  been  voted, 

the  measures  of  legislation  which  it  was  intended  to  prooeed  with 

having  been  passed,  and  the  usual  time  for  terminating  the  labours 

of  Parliament  having  arrived,  the  Session  was  brought  to  a  close 
.     „.      -,.        ™  „  .  ^^^ 

Lord 


on  the  29th  of  July.  The  two  Houbob  were  then  prorosned  by 
CommiseiouB,  and  the  Royal  Message  was  deliTered  by  ue  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Mt  Lords  abd  Qentlshbr, —         

"We  are  cconmanded  by  Her  Majeaty  to   release  you 
further  attendwce  in  Parliament,   and,   at   the   same   time, 
convey  to  yon  Her  Majesty's  acknowledgments  far  tbo  zi^al  t 
assiduity  with  which  yon  have  applied  yourselves  to  the  discharge 
of  your  duties  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  now  brought  to 
a  close. 

"Her  Majesty  oonunands  us  to  inform  you  that  she  greatly 
regrets  that  the  endeavours  which  she  made  in  concert  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  tho  King  of 
Sweden,  to  bring  about  a  reoonoilia  letween  the  German  Powers 
and  the  King  of  Denmark,  were  not  oceastul,  and  that  the  hosti- 
lities which  had  been  snapended  daring  the  negotiations  were  again 
resumed.  Her  Majesty  ^osts,  iameret,  &at  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  opened  between  the  belligerentB  may  restore  peace  to  the 
north  of  Europe. 

"  Her  Majesty  having  addressed  herself  to  the  Powers  who  wero 
contracting  parties  to  t£e  Trea^  by  which  tbo  Ionian  republic  was 
placed  ancl«r  the  proteotonte  of  Gmat  Britain,  and  having  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  annexation  of  that  repiblic  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  the  states  of  the  Ionian  repnbtic  having  agreed  tbereto, 

the  repnblio  of  the  seven  islands  hu  

kingdom  of  Oreeoe,  and  Her  M^ 
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will  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  the  suhjects  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

"  Her  Majesty  s  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  China  continue 
to  he  friendly,  and  the  commerce  of  her  subjects  with  the  Chinese 
empire  is  increasing. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  heen  engaged,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Kusaia,  in  an  endeavour  to  hring  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  Hospodar 
of  Moldo-Wallachia  and  his  Suzerain  the  Sultan.  Her  Majesty 
has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  yon  that  this  endeavour  has  been 
successful. 

"  Her  Majesty  deeply  laments  that  the  civil  war  in  North 
America  has  not  been  brought  to  a  close.  Her  Majesty  will  con- 
tinue to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  belligerents,  and 
would  rejoice  at  a  friendly  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons, — 
"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  convey  to  you  her  warm  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  liberal  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year,  and  towards  the  permanent  defence  of 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards  and  arsenals. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  distress 
which  the  civil  war  in  North  America  has  created  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  has  to  a  great  extent  abated,  and  Her 
Majesty  trusts  that  increased  supplies  of  the  raw  material  of  in- 
dustry may  be  extracted  from  countries  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  scantily  furnished. 

"The  revolt  of  certain  tribes  in  New  Zealand  has  not  yet  been 
quelled,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty  to  know  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  native  population  of  those  islands  have  taken  no  part 
in  this  revolt. 

"  It  has  heen  a  sourco  of  much  gratification  to  Her  Majesty  to 
observe  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  her  East  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  general  contentment  of  the  people  inhabiting 
those  extensive  regions. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  given  her  cordial  assent  to  many  measures  of 

Euhlic  usefulness,  the  result  of  your  labours  during  the  Session  now 
rought  to  a  close. 
"  The  Act  for  extending  to  women  and  children  employed  in 
various  trades  the  regulations  applicable  to  factories  in  general  will 
tend  materially  to  preserve  the  health  and  improve  the  education 
of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  framed. 

"  The  Act  for  authorizing  the  grant  of  Government  Annuities 
will  encourage  habits  of  prudence  among  the  working  classes,  and 
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will  afford  them  the  meuiB  of  Becnrelf  mvesting  the  reaolfs  of  their 
industry. 

"  The  Act  for  authorizing  a  further  advance  tor  pablio  Torks  ia 
some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  will  contribute  to  alleviate  Mx 
dietreas  in  these  districts,  and  will  afibrd  the  means  of  completing 
many  works  of  marked  importance  for  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

"  The  Act  for  giving  inoTeased  facilitieB  fbr  the  oonstraotitHi  of 
railways  nill  diminish  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  extaosion 
of  those  important  channels  of  communication. 

"  It  has  afforded  to  Her  Majesty  the  moat  heartfelt  aatisfootion 
to  observe  the  general  well-being  and  contentment  which  prevail 
throughout  her  dominions,  and  to  lemark  the  progreasiTe  increase 
and  development  of  the  national  reeourcet,  and  to  find  that,  after 
sufficiently  providing  for  the  public  aervioe,  you  have  bees  able  to 
make  a  material  diimnution  in  the  taxation  CH  the  coantiy. 

"  On  returning  to  your  respective  counties  you  vrill  still  have 
important  duties  to  perform,  essentially  connected  with  the  Unking 
together  of  the  several  classes  of  the  oommuni^,  and  Her  Majesty 
fervently  prays  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Crod  may  attend  your 
exertions,  and  guide  t^ern  to  the  object  of  Her  Majeefy's  oooatant 
solicitude,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  people. 

The  political  features  of  the  Session  of  which  the  leading  events 
have  been  now  recorded,  were,  aa  i)een  already  obaerved  of  the 
year  generally,  of  a  monotonous  a  onexcited  ohuvcter.  The 
current  bnsineBs  at  the  nation  vres  tra  uacted  in  Parliament,  the  -• 
supplies  for  the  year  were  voted,  t  reparations  and  renewals  - 
annually  necessary  to  keep  the  legiaiatiTe  machinery  in  working 
■  order  were  made ;  but  there  was  a  total  obseoce  of  large  measures, 
striking  incidents,  or  important  demonstratiuus.  Only  on  one 
occasion,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  il>e8sioii,  the  stagnant 
elements  of  political  strife  were  stirred  into  activity,  the  bonds  <^ 
party  allegiance  were  revived,  and  title  miuiBterinlists  and  tbor 
opponents  measured  their  fbroes  to  er  in  a  conflict  upon  which 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  Adnui  itration  depended.  For  one 
week  the  calm  was  broken;  but  <  ivue  of  the  struggle  was 
decisive,  and  whoi  this  dood  had  d  over,  the  political  noruran 
became  aa  unroffled  as  before.  To  i  e  to  whom  political  agita- 
tion is  a  pleasurable  excitement,  i  ih  a  tranquil  condition  ofpublio 
opinion  oimeaiB  dull  and  itkaomd,  ot  isrs  who  regard  indifierence 
to  the  afi&irs  of  GnvOTnment,  on  tae  t  of  the  bulk  of  the  people^  l 
as  an  evidence  of  th^  satts&ction  and  contentment,  will  not  be(A 
displeased  with  the  monotony  of  a  period  when  little  complainu 
is  heard,  trnd  few  changes  are  L     Such  a  favourable  oon^'l 

struction  of  the  present  tnmqmmtj  ms  fairly  warranted  by  tlM^ 
evidence  afforded  in  so  many  q  it  the  steady  advonoe  of  tl 

country  in  all  the  elemento  ai 
The  revenue,  the  latest  . 
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Appendix,  exhibits  the  most  aatisfactory  signs  that  the  industry 
of  tne  people  is  successfully  exercised,  and  that  their  resources  are 
skilfully  adminietered  and  turned  to  account.  The  returns  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  testify  to  the  continued  expansion  and 
derelopTnent  of  our  commerce.  For  the  eleven  mooths  ending 
November  30th,  1864,  the  value  of  our  exports  shows  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1863,  and  of  31 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  1862. 

Id  regard  to  the  harvest,  upoa  the  results  of  which  the  financial 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  so  materially  depend, 
the  country  had  further  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  summer  and 
autumn,  indeed,  were  marked  by  an  unusual  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  and  it  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  deficient  supply  of 
rain  would  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  cereal  crop,  as  it  had 
on  some  other  sorts  of  produce.  This  fear,  however,  proved  un- 
founded, and  the  yield  of  com,  though  not  so  large  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  found  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average.  Had  the 
result  been  different,  and  a  considerable  outlay  been  required  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  grain,  the  effects  upon  the  money  market, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
to  make  a  heavy  addition  to  the  losses  and  difficulties  sustained  by 
the  commercial  classes. 

Though  barren  in  political  fruits,  the  year  was  not  otherwise 
uneventful.  It  will  be  memorable  for  several  occurrences,  some  of 
a  gratifying,  others  of  a  mournful  or  alarming  character,  which 
fdtemately  cheered  and  depressed  the  public  mind.  Among  the 
foremost  events  of  the  former  character  should  be  mentioned  the 
birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  an 
incident  which  called  forth  a  warm  expression  of  the  loyal  feelings 
of  the  public.  Another  pleasing  feature  in  the  history  of  the  year 
was  the  visit  of  General  Garibaldi  to  our  shores,  an  occasion  on 
which  the  people  of  England,  without  distinction  of  class,  gave 
vent  to  an  outburst  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  feeling  seldom 
witnessed  in  a  nation  so  calm  in  temperament,  and  usually  so 
sparing  of  exuberant  emotions.  An  effort  was  made  about  the 
same  time  to  embody  in  some  fitting  outward  manifestation,  the 
reverence  and  admiration  of  this  country  for  her  national  poet, 
whose  tercentenary  festival  was  this  year  celebrated,  but  the  mea- 
sures adopted  were  not  very  weU  devised,  and  the  result  was  by  no 
means  a  decided  success.  It  would  probably  have  been  wiser  not 
to  moke  the  attempt  without  a  more  full  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  those  to  whom  the  public  look  for  guidance  and  example  in 
such  matters. 

Contrasting  with  the  bright  and  auspicious  circumstances 
above  referred  to,  the  year  1864  has  its  dark  side  also,  and  its 
annals  are  chequered  by  some  events  suggestive  of  painful  recol- 
lections. From  the  ordinary  accidents  of  mortality  no  season  is 
exempt — but  in  some  years  the  harvest  of  the  grave  is  heavier 
than  in  others,  and  the  public  losses  of  that  under  review  were 
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rather  seriotu.  Two  statesmen,  heU  in  higli  estimatioii  and 
respect,  were  lost  to  the  semce  of  the  nation — the  amiaUe  and 
accomplished  Lord  Carlisle,  the  paUic-sjnrited  and  npria^t  Soke 
of  M'ewcastle — and  with  them  a  namber  consideraUy  above  the 
average  of  men  distinguished  for  the  gift*  of  intdlect,  honomably 
known  in  the  public  sernce,  or  eminent  in  Uteratnre  and  art. 
Losses  of  another  kind,  not  incident  to  the  common  lot  of  humani^, 
but  tho  efiect  of  accidents  and  disasteTs,  eztraordinary  in  their 
nature,  and  wide  spreading  in  their  ravages,  fell  heavily  iwn  the 
nation.  Such  were  the  awful  inundation  of  tJie  Sheffield  Water 
Works,  so  ruinous  in  its  conseqaenoea  to  life  and  property,  and  the 
equally  terrific  explosion  of  the  Powder  HiUa  at  JBriui,  vhioh 
spread  havoc  and  alarm  for  miles  aronn^fhe  aoene  of  the  disaster. 
A  third  calamity,  far  removed,  indeed,  from  oor  own  sboree,  bnt 
involving  great  loss  of  life,  and  seriously  affecting  the  interests  and 
property  of  British  subjects,  was  the  Cyclone  at  Caloatta,  a 
convulsion  of  nature  with  whioh  few  oould  be  oomparid  in  horror 
of  aspect  and  desola^g  ^Eects.  TSar  among  Uis  misfortoiifla  of 
the  year  should  those  1m  passed  over  whioh  owed  their  origin  to 
another  class  of  causes — the  criminal  Asians  and  evil  iwnliwftri/wi^ 
of  man.  The  riots  at  Belfast  were  a  flagrant  exhibition  of  <me 
of  the  meet  morbid  and  malignant  emotions  of  die  human  heart, 
theological  animosity.  Two  foctiona,  each  bearing  the  mnch- 
abused  name  of  religioD  on  their  1  mors,  maintained  fer  many 
days  together  a  savage  warbre,  H  aoefol  to  ciYiHntion  and 
CHiristiani^,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  t  most  popoloas  and  wealtliy 
towns  of  Lmland.  Other  forma  of  crime  m  about  the  Kveiaat. 
proportion  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the 
year,  but  one  deed  of  murder  conspicuous  beyood  all  similar  casea 
for  many  years  past,  in  the  interest  which  it  cxeited 
public  mind, — the  crime  of  Frans  Mfiller 
bered  as  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
which  seemed  to  bring  home  to  every  citizen  in  the  kingdt 
matter  how  quiet  and  orderly  his  life,  the  diinger  of  a  Buddcn  nod 
violent  death.  The  discovery  of  a  o  e  to  the  guilty  man— the 
wonderful  pursuit  across  the  Atlantio — the  capture  of  the  criminal 
—bis  return — HiB  long  trial,  which  :  »  the  time  was  the  only 
subject  that  nine  men  oat  of  ten  r  Uy  cared  for — finally,  the 
circumstances  of  the  conviction— the  sioical  bearing  of  the  convict 
until  the  halter  was  round  his  throat — and  thut  strange  confession 
which  was  interrupted  and  choked  by  t  te  hangman — all  these  will 
render  the  case  of-JlfUler  one  of  the 
of  crime. 

If  now  We  toni  from  the  poUtii 

and  financial  aspects  of  the  year  un 

it  was  in  many  respects  a  memorable 
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many  failures  and  heavy  losses  to  the  commercial  world.  During 
the  twelve  months  no  less  than  282  new  Joint-Stock  Companies 
were  brought  before  the  public.  The  number  in  1863  had  been 
263.  The  total  capital  offered  for  subscription  in  these  under- 
takings was  106,523,000/. ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  pro- 
posed schemes  proved  abortive,  and  in  other  instances  the  process 
of  winding  up,  volimtarily  or  otherwise,  was  resorted  to.  iNo  less 
than  fifteen  changes  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  were  made 
during  the  year.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  rate  was  7  per  cent.  It 
attained  its  maximum  in  May,  when  within  three  days  it  was  twice 
raised,  first  to  8,  and  then  to  9  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  continued 
for  two  weeks.  After  several  fluctuations  it  was  again  raised  to  9 
in  September,  and  remained  at  that  figure  for  nine  weeks.  On 
the  Slst  of  December,  it  stood  at  6  per  cent.,  which  was  the  low- 
est rate  ever  reached  during  the  year.  The  causes  of  these  great 
fluctuations  and  high  rates  of  money  were  various.  The  state  of 
foreign  politics  exercised  great  influence  upon  the  market.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  whether 
the  complications  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein  question  and  the  opera- 
tions to  which  it  gave  rise  might  not  produce  the  result  of  involv- 
ing this  country  in  war.  Then  the  contingencies  which  attached 
to  the  great  contest  in  America  were  such  as  to  afford  much  tempt- 
ation to  commercial  venture.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  cotton  had  been  the  favourite  article  for  speculation,  but 
at  no  former  period  had  the  dealings  been  so  numerous  and 
the  advance  in  price  so  rapid  as  during  some  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  But  if  the  value  of  other  commodities  had  not  been 
increased  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  speculative  operations  in 
sugar,  tallow,  jute,  and  other  descriptions  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  had  been  indiscreetly  indulged  in,  and  now,  when  quota- 
tions had  reached  their  highest  point,  a  feeling  of  despondency  and 
alarm  was  discernible.  The  first  blow  aimed  at  this  inflation,  and 
which  ultimately  dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  a  numerous 
class  of  speculators,  was  the  intelligence  from  New  York  that 
rumours  of  peace  were  beginning  to  be  freely  circulated.  The  chief 
organs  of  the  Republican  party,  which  had  been  so  energetic  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  Confederate  cause,  were  now  calmly 
discussing  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  war. 
The  foremost  orators  of  the  Federals,  who  had  taken  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  advocating  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
were  likewise  advising  a  course  of  conciliation.  The  time  ap- 
peared more  than  ever  propitious  for  a  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Lincoln's  four  years  lease  of  office  would  expire  in 
March,  1865,  and  the  election  of  a  president  would  take  place  in 
the  previous  November.  Many  persons  believed  that  the  people 
were  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  the  Democrats,  who  were  in  favour 
of  an  armistice  and  a  convention  of  the  States  to  argue  the  point  at 
issue,  would  gain  the  day.  The  current  of  opinion  seemed  entirely 
changed  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  as  these  tidings  were  brought  to 
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Europe  week  afbei  weA,  the  viaion  of  the  oottoo  ports  beisg  tooa 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  dcwned,  and  sot  vithoat  pUo- 
sibiltty,  upon  the  public  mind.  The  price  of  the  staple  aunost 
instantly  receded,  imd,  in  sympathy  with  this  moTemeot,  that  of 
other  articles  also  whose  values  hod  been  so  unduly  adyanced. 
The  news  ires  regarded  as  any  thing  but  satisfactory  by  those 
whose  operationB  aad  been  based  upon  a  further  rise,  and  soon 
atlerwarda  came  rumours  of  insoWenoy  and  the  announcement  of 
seYcral  failures. 

With  the  arrival  of  September  the  tendanoy  of  a&irs  betokened 
great  despondency.  The  pressure  of  the  Money  Market  increased ; 
and  concurrent^  with  the  strong  measnres  adopted  br  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland  in  order  to  check  the  aninz  of 
bullion,  the  banks  of  France,  Holland,  Frankfort,  and  otlter  Conti- 
nental cities  adopted  the  same  policy,  thou^  in  a  less  extreme 
degree.  The  general  uneasiness  felt  in  this  country  was  farther 
increased  by  the  failure  abont  the  middle  of  September  of  Hie 
joint-stock  bank  of  Leeds,  a  disaster  which  involTed  numerons 
parties,  and  wss  followed  by  the  disdosore  of  mercantile  enbarrass- 
ments  in'  various  quarters.  The  indiscreet  modes  of  dealing  which 
were  brought  to  light  when  the  accounts  of  this  bank  came  to  be 
examined,  increased  the  public  distrust  of  the  new  banks  and 
finance  oompaoies,  and  added  to  the  general  anxiety.  In  Oc- 
tober the  alarm  and  despondency  in  oommerdal  droles  reached 
its  climax.  The  9  per  cent,  rate  was  firmly  maintained  hr  the 
Bank  of  England ;  the  foreign  banks  advanced  fJieir  temui  of  dis- 
count. All  articles  of  foreign  and  oolanial  produce  declined  in 
value.  Sales  of  all  descriptions  of  negotiable  property,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  stock  and  sfaarea  of  the  new  financial  and  banking 
companies,  Iwougfat  down  prioes  at  the  Stock  Exchange  to  a  very 
low  figure.  Many  traders,  unable  to  procure  accoinmodatioii 
except  at  a  sacrifice  that  would  ultimately  nave  etill  more  involved 
them,  were  obliged  to  seek  the  indulgence  of  their  creditors.  Con- 
fidence was  for  a  time  serionaly  shaken,  bid  though  a  considerable 
number  of  the  weaker  firms  collapsed,  the  older  and  better  estab- 
lished houses  steered  their  way  wiUi  great  prudence  through 
the  perils  which  encompassed  thrai.  The  extruordinury  low  prices 
of  all  classes  of  prMlaction  beean  now  to  attract  buyers;  a. 
&vourable  reaction  set  in,  and  beiore  the  end  «{  Cktobcr  the  com- 
mercial prospects  began  to  brighten.  On  tiio  10th  of  November 
the  Bank  rate  wss  pat  down  to  8,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  to  7  per  cent  In  Deoember  greater  progress  towards  an 
easier  condition  of  moneta^  a&irs  was  made,  and  the  official 
quotation  was  farther  redoced  to  6,  at  which  point  it  rcmtiiued  till 
the  end  of  the  TMV- 

It  win  readily  be  oonoeiTed  t  t  daring  a  period  influcncud  by 
so  many  disturbing  causes,  the '  ns  in  the  price  of  Socurititis 

must  have  been  considerable.    Tno  ra  -~  '^ '- 

during  the  year  was  i^ut  4  j  per        i^i 
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being  ID  September,  87|,  the  highest  in  May  and  June,  dl|.  The 
closing  price  of  the  year  was  8.9^  against  91^  on  December  31, 
1863.  It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  lesBons  of  prudence 
and  caution  which  the  experience  of  1864  is  calculated  to  enforce 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  mercantile  community,  and  that  a  recur- 
rence of  the  fluctuations  and  derangements  of  the  past  autumn 
may  not  soon  again  be  witnessed.  But  the  demands  upon  the 
British  Money  Market  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  are  large 
and  unceasing,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  persons  that 
while  so  many  facilities  are  oSered  for  investing  the  surplus 
capital  of  the  community  in  countries  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
much  higher  than  at  home,  the  Talue  of  money  in  England  is 
likely  to  maintain  a  permanently  higher  level  than  it  has  home  of 
late  years,  the  wider  circulation  of  capital  tending,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  to  produce  on  equalization  of  prices.  Provided  only  that 
the  mischief  of  sudden  and  violent  oscillationa  can  be  avoided, 
such  a  result  may  be  regarded  as  in  many  points  of  view  not  unde- 
UTsble. 
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M.  TUen  en  the  AdJn—  Bapk  of  H.  Bonher,  Hbiirfer  of  State— Speedi  of 
M.  Tluen  OD  the  rtate  of  the  dectonl  Imt— ^seeAee  of  IL  Owfalier  aad  the 
Yice-Fnaidnit  of  the  Coimci]  on  the  qmrtliia  of  nee  l^ade— Hie  qnertko  of  the 
Preaa — Com^iw^  igHiut  the  Ufe  «c  tbe  BnuMrar— Mel  aod  oonriotkai  of  the 
HCfiued— The  Empoor'*  repl;  to  the  AcUmm— Speech  of  H.'IUen  on  the  Bill  tat 
Biing  the  Bndgeti  tar  1866— DecUritioiu  of  M.  Boabcr  en  the  Deuidi  end  FoBih 
qnestioni  and  tlie  prmoiel  for  a  CoDgran — l^utmlrat  loeoe  in  the  Chnnber — Ceae 
of  Leeniqaei^  ocmvuted  of  roblnna  tlw  Lj<hu  mail  in  1786— Cloae  of  the  Bwriiw— 
Trial  of  H.  Oamicr  Pis«i  and  oAen,  tat  infringliig  the  law  agaioet  aModationi— 
Noble  defimee  hj  H.  Jnlea  Vxm. 

On  New  Year's  day  the  usoal  official  reoeption  of  tiie  memben  of 
the  Diplomatic  Body  by  the  Emperor  tooK  iJaoe  at  the  TiifllBrieB. 
The  Papal  Nuncio,  who  spoke  on  their  bchtill'.  said— 

"  Sire, — ^The  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  assembled  round 
yom-  Majesty  are  anxious  to  express,  on  the  occaaioa  of  the  New 
Year,  the  wishes  which  they  Jbrm  for  the  hiippincss  of  your 
Majesty  and  your  ansiifit  fanmy,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  France. 
A&  the  interpreter  of  me  sentiments  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  od  this 
solemn  occasion,  I  am  hapi^,  Kre,  to  present  to  yon  its  most 
respectful  homage." 

To  which  the  Emperor  replied — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  wisnes  yi  press  to  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Diplomano  Body.  IDtey  are  a  py  presage  for  the  opening 
year.  Notwithstaoaine  the  im  m  m  caused  by  questions  in 
suspense,  I  fed  confi£m,t  that  tne  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
animates  the  Sorereigiu  will  remove  difficulties  and  muintain 
peace." 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  question  of  Simplementol 
Credita,  in  the  Corpt  Lfgishiif,  on  the  8tn  of  January,  M.  Bcrrj-er, 
the  veteran  advocate,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  s|>eukei's  in 
France,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
idea  of  France,  oppreSBed  with  finanojol  difficulties,  embarldug 
needlessly  in  any  European  war.     In  t       cou  t  he  eaid : 

"  I  speak  with  no  feeling  of  aiumarity ;  j  i  be  dictates 
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of  ray  conscience,  and  in  bU  honour.  At  tlie  age  wUch  I  hare 
attained,  the  future  is  not  for  me.  I  am  moved  by  no  personal 
conBideratioas ;  hut  I  shall  ever  remain  faithful  to  my  passion  for 
the  noble  and  happv  destinies  of  my  country." 

M.  Berrver  was  followed  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  himself  also  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  French  Bar,  and  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  disarming,  and  said : 
"To  assure  peace  it  was  not  enough  to  applaud  the  idea  of  sum- 
moning to  a  Congress  all  the  Sovereigns,  to  obtain  from  them 
sacrifices  and  disarming.  The  notion  of  a  general  Peace  Congress 
is  a  Tory  noble  one  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  to 
UM.  Cobden  and  Girardin  it  has  seduced  noble  minds.  The 
merit  is  not  its  mere  repetition,  but  the  rendering  it  feasible.  But 
to  do  so  there  is  hut  one  way  to  assure  for  us  the  most  efficacious 
economy,  and  that  is  the  reduction  of  our  armaments— to  disarm 
— to  be  the  very  first  to  disarm— and  to  do  so  courageously  and 
mncerelv.  There  are  two  modes  of  always  endangering  influence 
with  other  nations.  The  one  is  to  be  too  weak,  the  other  is  to  he 
too  strong.  The  nation  that  is  too  weak  is  despised,  and  its 
opinion  has  no  weight.  The  nation  that  is  too  strong  is  feared, 
and  then  those  who  would  natorally  he  disunited  by  a  feeling  of 
^udence,  approach  each  other  and  unite  against  those  they  fear. 
The  danger  of  France  in  Europe  at  this  moment  comes  from  her 
being  too  strong.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  time  she  treats, 
every  time  she  acts,  whatever  proposal  she  makes,  people  suppose 
that  she  has  personal  objects  in  view,  and  they  do  not  believe  in 
her  disinterestedness.  Try  to  convince  them  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  France,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish  ;  our  influence  will 
no  more  encounter  opposition  ;  and  while  you  increase  our  prestige 
in  the  world  you  will  have  found  the  only  real  remedy  for  our 
embarrassed  finances.  But  I  warn  you,  you  will  be  condemned 
to  a  last  sacrifice,  for  neither  economy,  nor  peace,  nor  disarming 
will  suffice  if  you  do  not  grant  liberty  to  France 

"  When  an  Opposition  is  carping  and  captious,  wretched  and  with- 
out a  future,  it  has  no  object,  no  systematic  i)lan ;  it  goes  on  at  hazard, 
seeking  where  it  may  be  critical  or  offensive,  constantly  changing 
and  turning  roimd  to  recommence.  But  when  an  Opposition  is 
honourable,  conscientious,  and  full  of  vitality,  it  has  an  object, 
and  tbia  object  it  pursues  indefatigably,  Our  object  is  liberty, 
and  we  will  never  cease  to  pursue  it  and  recall  it  to  you.  With- 
out liberty  you  cannot  count  upon  having  peace.  To  prove  it,  I 
will  repeat  the  profound  observation  of  one  whose  authority  you 
will  not  dispute.  The  present  Emperor,  in  a  work  remarkable  on 
divers  accounts,  explains  why  the  Stuarts  fell  while  William  III. 
founded  a  dynasty;  and,  among  other  reaaons,  he  gives  this, — 
'  No  one  can  for  any  length  of  time  support  liberty  at  home  with- 
out giving  glory  abroad.'  This  maxim  contains  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  the  art  of  governing.  When  one  has  to  do 
with  a  nation's  conduct,  powerful  and  generous  like  ours,  aliment 
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must  be  constantly  given  to  its  untiring  activity.  If  you  do  not 
give  it  the  progressive  satisfaction  of  liberty  you  must  g^ve  it  the 
lieroic  satisfaction  of  glory.  The  choice  is  between  the  two. 
There  is  no  other  possible.  Choose  between  glory  and  liberty — 
the  glory  which  is  not  consistent  with  economy,  but  which  exacts 
and  loves  heavy  Budgets,  or  the  liberty  which  makes  glory 
useless." 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Address,  on  the  11th  of  Januarj^ 
]\I.  Thiers  delivered  a  long  and  able  speech,  which  was  listened 
to  by  the  Corps  Legklatif  with  profound  attention.  He  said :  **  On 
a  recent  occasion  I  said  that  I  should  ask  your  permission  to 
speak  on  the  internal  politics  of  the  country,  and  that  I  intended 
to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  give  some  personal  explana- 
tions on  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  enter  this  Chamber. 
I  know  that  great  assemblies  have  more  important  business  than 
listening  to  what  concerns  individuals ;  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  my  fellow-citizens,  who  elected  me  without  asking  for  a 
profession  of  faith,  and  towards  my  colleagues,  whose  confidence 
I  should  be  happy  to  possess.  It  is  thirty- tour  years  since  I  first 
came  within  these  walls,  and  in  that  space  of  time  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  rapid  succession  of  events,  men,  and  opinions.  In  the 
midst  of  this  torrent,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  sweep  every 
thing  before  it,  the  social  and  political  principles  on  which  modern 
society  is  based  have  alone  survived.  There  have  been  gloomy 
moments  when  order  was  so  shaken  that  men  wondered  whether 
it  would  ever  be  restored.  At  a  later  period  liberty  seemed  to 
liave  disappeared,  and  yet  order  has  been  re-established  and  liberty 
is  about  to  revive.  You  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  man  himself,  so  small  in  the  presence  of  great  events,  derives 
all  his  importance  from  understanding  great  principles  and  faith- 
fully adhering  to  them.  I  have  always  held  three  great  principles 
as  the  rule  of  conduct  for  every  honest  statesman — national 
sovereignty,  order,  and  liberty.  I  have  lived  in  what  is  called 
the  school  of  17^9,  which  believes  that  France  has  the  right  to 
choose  her  own  government.  I  think  she  ought  to  exercise  that 
sovereigntv  very  seldom;  but  when  she  has  pronounced  freely, 
that  decision  becomes  a  law  to  which  individual  judgments  must 
yield.  After  submitting  to  the  legal  government  of  our  country, 
there  are  two  things  we  are  entitled  to  demand  of  it — order  and 
liberty.  Without  order  society  is  troubled  and  industry  is  para- 
lyzed. The  rich  can  sometimes  dispense  with  working,  but  society 
is  a  labourer  condemned  to  toil  for  the  daily  bread  of  his  children. 
AV^hen  order  and  occupation  are  wanting,  society  is  indined  to 
despotism.  When  liberty  is  absent,  society  suffers  as  much,  but 
in  a  different  way,  and  tends  to  revolution.  Such  are  tbe^mn- 
ciples  which  have  constantly  directed  my  political  life.  When 
the  Republic  was  proclaimed  I  adhered  to  it»  though  it  was  not 
the  government  I  preferred,  and  I  added  my  efforts  to  those  of  the 
courageous  men  who  defended  order  in  the  Assembly.    Order  m^ 
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f  reserved.  France  returned  to  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
again  submitted,  out  of  respect  for  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  ;  but  I  remained  in  retirement,  and  devoted  my  leisure 
to  writing  with  sincerity  the  history  of  my  country.  I  should 
have  passed  the  rest  of  my  life  in  that  work  without  regret,  had 
not  the  decrees  of  November,  1861,  and  February,  1862,  changed 
the  situation.  Till  then  you  were  here  to  discuss,  with  but  little 
power  to  amend,  the  Bills  proposed  by  the  Council  of  State.  You 
voted  the  Budget  by  Ministries,  and  the  supplementary  credits 
could  not  be  known  to  you  till  it  was  too  late  to  exercise  any 
serious  control.  The  decrees  above  mentioned  entirely  changed 
this  state  of  things,  and  though  they  do  not  confer  all  the  liberties 
we  might  wish,  they  are  an  earnest  of  further  concessions,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Emperor  for  them.  As  it  thus  became  possible 
to  freely  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  country,  I  considered  that 
abstinence  was  no  longer  wise,  or  dignified,  or  patriotic.  I  advised 
my  friends  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Empire,  but  I  confess  that  I 
myself  felt  some  reluctance  to  leave  my  retirement.  But  it  is  a 
bad  practice  to  give  advice  to  others  which  you  will  not  follow 
yourself;  and  the  reflection  that  no  one  could  accuse  me  of  per- 
sonal ambition  decided  me  again  to  enter  on  political  life.  My 
only  ambition  is  to  bring  to  this  assemblj''  the  tribute  of  my 
experience,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  a  view  only 
to  the  public  weal,  so  that  the  closing  years  of  my  life  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  my  fellow-citizens/* 

The  I^resident. — "  M.  Thiers,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  turn 
yourself,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Chamber.  Some 
members  complain  that  they  cannot  hear  you." 

M.  Thiers. — **  From  an  old  habit  of  speaking  from  the  tribune, 
I  am  always  tempted  to  face  the  assembly." 

The  President. — "  I  spoke  solely  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
do  not  hear  you  distinctly." 

M.  Thiers. — "After  these  explanations,  which  I  would  fain  have 
made  shorter,  I  come  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  shall  limit  my 
observations  to  our  internal  policy,  which  ought  to  be  the -develop- 
ment of  our  institutions  in  the  sense  of  a  well-ordered  liberty. 
First,  then,  let  me  state  what  is  our  precise  political  situation. 
We  have  long  lived  under  constitutions  which,  when  once  made, 
were  declared  to  be  imchangeable.  We  have  now  a  Constitution 
admitting  of  such  improvements  as  time,  a  wiser  innovator  than 
man,  may  show  to  be  advisable.  The  Constitution  says  that  when 
a  change  shall  be  recognized  as  beneficial,  the  Emperor  shall  take 
the  initiative,  and  the  Senate  give  its  sanction.  Several  modi- 
fications have  already  been  made  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple. The  right  of  discussing  the  Address  has  been  granted  to 
the  Legislative  Body,  which  can  thus  make  known  the  wishes  of 
the  country.  We  have  lately  heard  much  of  liberty  ;  but  are  the 
wishes  serious  which  have  been  expressed  on  that  subject  P  That 
point  must  be  examined ;  we  must  ascertain  how  far  it  would  be  wise 
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to  satisfy  thooe  aapirationB,  and  to  what  extent  tiie  present  Oon- 
stitution  allows  them  to  be  realized.  Thorn  qoeetioiu,  gentlemen, 
are  grave  and  delicate ;  but  be  assared  that  I  shall  respect  all 
that  ought  to  be  respected,  and  that  you  confidence,  in  faouttating 
my  task,  will  render  it  less  perilous  and  more  nsefuL  History 
shows  that  Fpnce  may  sometunes  dispense  with  liberty,  bat  only 
to  afterwards  return  to  it  with  almost  irresistible  force.  At  one 
time  she  was  naturally  forgetiiil  of  her  liberties ;  that  was  in  1800, 
after  the  terrible  trials  of  the  Revolution.  France  had  before  her 
a  wonderful  man,  who  held  every  thing  in  his  own  hand,  and  at 
one  moment  she  appeared  to  have  lost  all  thought  of  any  tfauiffelse. 
When,  however,  sne  saw  one  part  of  her  armiea  precipitated  into 
the  burning  golf  of  Spain,  and  the  other  among  the  icy  wastes  of 
Russia,  she  began  to  reflect  deeply  and  sadly,  uid  regretted  those 
liberties  which  she  had  too  readily  abandoned.  On  tiie  31st  ctf 
December,  1813,  she  called  on  the  Emperor  for  peace,  bnt  her 
voice  was  not  listened  to.  Some  months  afterwards  the  victorions 
enemy  entered  Paris,  and  France  fell  bleeding  at  the  teat  of  the 
Bourbons.  What  did  she  demand  from  them  f  Peace,  and  with 
it  the  liberty  of  which  she  then  felt  all  the  Talue.  The  Bourbons 
again  disappeared,  and  Napoleon  returned,  and  from  him  peace 
and  liberty  were  demanded.  The  former  be  could  no  longer  give, 
but  the  latter  he  granted  fully  and  in  good  faith.  Examples  nave 
been  frequently  borrowed  from  Napoleon  when  victorious  and  daz- 
zled by  success ;  1  must  be  allowed  to  bwrow  one  from  him  when 
matured  by  misfortune.  Liberty  at  that  periwl  (miuM  T>nt  h^  tripd 
under  fevourable  cirotunstances.  Waterloo  reuio^rd  all  idid  of  it, 
and  an  immense  reaction  commenced  in  Europe  iigainst  all  the 
ideas  of  the  Bevolntion.  We  were  then  young ;  we  aometimea  en- 
deavoured to  murmur  the  word  '  Liberty,'  and  the  answer  given 
was  to  point  to  the  blood-stained  scafibld  of  Louis  XVI.  Oar 
reason  was  not,  however,  convinced,  and  v-e  persisted  in  calling 
for  liberty.  In  1825,  1826,  and  1827  we  wore  near  attaining  our 
object.  We  approached  those  obscure  and  perilous  limits  where 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  found  themselves  in  presence  of 
those  of  the  country.  Twice,  under  different  fonns,  did  that 
great  question  agitate  the  country,  and  two  thrones  fell.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  oomponson,  I  would  say  that  the  fatal 
question  was  for  us  what  the  Stormy  (  tpe  was  tor  the  nnvigators 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  tremm  on  approaching  it.  John 
of  Portugal,  wishing  to  dissipate  th  ivoiu  terrors,  changed  the 
name  of  that  formidable  cape  te  that  of  Gnod  Hope,  nnd  it  was 


then  hapjnly  doubled.  God  grant  that  ovir  Stormy  Cujie  may 
also  change  its  name  with  equally  good  results.  I  shall  not  Hpoaic 
-^  —  L r  -_:i-i.'-_ ^D^o      Tj^^,  |^j^^.^  passed  through 
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of  our  hours  of  agitation  smce  1848.  We  hiive  passed  through 
the  Republio  to  come  to  the  Empire.  The  idea  of  liberty  iigam 
disappeared ;  an  immense  military  n  turn  prevailed  over  Europe. 
Princes  were  assranbled  in  Pu      in    '     ~  "  "  dr  rcpre* 

sentativee,  to  regnlate  the  c  ~  """ 
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the  Crimea,  and  for  the  first  time  Kberty  had  a  Congress  for 
tribune  and  a  diplomatist  for  speaker.  That  is  what  I  call  liberty 
of  national  representation.  Public  opinion,  when  it  is  once  well 
known,  becomes  a  guide  for  the  acts  of  the  Government.  In  order 
to  organize  in  the  State  that  condition  of  liberty,  two  means  have 
been  imagined — the  Republic  and  Monarchy.  In  the  former  the 
chief  of  the  State  is  changed  every  four  or  six  years,  and  is 
responsible.  The  partisans  of  monarchy  also  wished  to  reconcile 
with  that  form  of  Government  the  condition  of  liberty,  and  they 
imagined  the  plan  of  making  the  weight  of  public  opinion  bear, 
not  on  the  chief  of  the  State,  but  on  those  who  hold  authority 
under  him.  It  is  between  the  latter  and  those  elected  by  public 
opinion  that  the  discussion  takes  place.  The  Sovereign  does  not 
change,  but  the  Ministers  may  be  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  and  we  have  thus  a  country  which,  under  a  monarch 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discussions,  governs  by  himself, 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  There  are  five  conditions  of  liberty 
which  I  call  necessary,  incontestable,  and  indispensable.  Which 
of  them  do  we  possess  P  Which  remain  to  be  achieved  ?  Which 
ought  we  to  have?  These  are  questions  that  I  am  anxious  to 
treat  on.  Individual  liberty  we  have  with  one  exception — the 
law  of  general  safety.  That  law,  it  is  true,  only  bears  on  one 
class  of  citizens,  but  when  one  citizen  is  aflected  all  are  threatened. 
That  law,  moreover,  applies  to  circumstances  which  happily  no 
longer  exist." 

A  Voice. — "  They  have  just  been  renewed." 

M.  Thiers.—  "I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  Assembly  to  accuse 
it  for  any  of  its  acts ;  but  that  law  no  one  can  think  of  renewing, 
and  the  Government  itself  has  no  such  idea.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death  in  1865,  or 
cease  to  exist  before  that  time.  That  must  be  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  on.  I  pass  on  to  the  second  of  these  liberties  which  I 
have  called  necessary — I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Gentlemen, 
if  any  man  in  France  has  sufiered  the  inconvenience  of  that  liberty 
it  is  I.  An  illustrious  statesman  with  whom  I  for  a  long  time  dis- 
cussed and  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  country,  M.  Guizot,  felt 
them  as  much  as  myself;  but  I  am  sure  he  woidd  confirm  me  when 
I  say  that  the  libertv  of  the  press  is  necessary.  I  can  understand 
without  approving  tne  principle  of  withholding  such  liberty.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  turned  my  eyes  to  Austria,  I  saw  a 
brave  and  well-disposed  population  content  to  prosecute  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  to  leave  the  task  of  governing  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  others.  The  old  Emperor  Francis  made  himself  popular 
by  walking  about  in  shabby  clothes  without  any  aide-de-camp,  and 
talking  to  every  one  he  met,  and  in  that  way  he  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  his  affairs.  Such  was  Austrian  liberty 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  I  ask  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  any 
people  on  earth  who  would  be  content  with  it.  Speaking  one  day 
on  this  subject  with  the  late  Prince  de  Mettemich,  I  told  him  that 
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])r)j)ulation8  III  gchcral  preferred  embroiling  their  own  affairs  to 
leaving  th<;ni  to  the  care  of  others,  and  I  added  that  they  were  in 
th(j   right,  for  it   was  only  by  repeated   trials  that  they  could 
learn  to  transact  them  properly.     But  is  it  possible  to  refuse  to 
a  ])<;opi(;  a  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs  ?     In  this  hall  we  are 
allowed  full  liberty  of  speech ;  we  may,  if  we  please,  blame  in  the 
severest  manner  the  acts  of  the  Government;  but  the  journals 
which  reproduce  our  speeches  are  not  allowed  to  add  a  word  of 
their  own.     Is  there  not  here  a  great  inconsistency  P     It  is  as  if  u 
man  should  first  tell  a  secret  to  ten  persons,  and  then  to  an  eleventh 
with  a  recommendation  not  to  divulge  it.     By  that  system,  gen- 
tlemen, the  natural  order  of  things  is  distorted  and  the  springs  of 
gov(;rnment  warped.     In  a  state  which  has  been  completely  edu- 
cated, the  press,  fortunately,  does  not  form  public  opinion:   it  is 
only  the  cause  of  public  opinion  existing.     When  the  press  exag- 
g(n'at(>8,  the  people  draw  in  the  rein,  and  the  exaggeration  itself 
ensures  moderation.     Then  the  general  opinion,  which  is  only  a 
])relinunary  notice,  is  collected  together  by  the  national  representa- 
tion and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.     It  is  indeed  true  that 
all  this  (»an  only  take  place  in  a  country  whose  education  is  com- 
plete ;  but  it  implies  that  our  own  education  should  at  length  be 
connnenc'od.    France  cannot  remain  for  ever  in  a  perpetual  infancy. 
Wo  are  told  that  the  Government  is  exceedingly  strong.     That 
I  l)(»liovo.     I  think  its  material  force  strong  enough  to  defy  the 
attack  of  any  party.     Then   why  not  profit  by  present  circum- 
stances ?  When  will  the  political  education  of  the  country  be  taken 
in  hand  P     The  press  being  free  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  do  you  mean 
that.  1^'rance  is  to  be  the  only  nation  remaining  in  leading-strings  P 
Hut  wo  are  told  that  this  education  is  already  commenced,  and  the 
Minister  of  State  a  few  days  ago  informed  us  that  two  only  out  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  Parisian  journals  supported  the  Government. 
Hut  what  is  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  them  P  They  are  subject  to 
receiving  warnings,  and  if  warnings  do  not  suffice  they  may  be 
suspended  or  suppressed.  The  press  having  the  charge  of  criticizing 
the  Ciovernment,  is  it  right  that  the  Government  should  have  the 
(duirgo  of  declaring  what  amount  of  criticism  it  will  tolerate  P    Is 
that  the  way  to  commence  the  education  of  the  country  P    I  am 
told,  also,  of  the  license  of  the  press.     But  have  you  yourselves  sap- 
pressoil  that  license  P     Have  you  not  rather  made  a  deposit  of  it 
m  the  hands  of  the  Government,  to  be  used  against  any  oitisea 
that  might  displease  it  P   It  is  not  my  wish  to  remind  the  Ohamber 
of  any  tiling  personal  to  myself.     I  do  not  foster  any  recoUecticoiB 
of  what  took  place  a  few  months  back.     People  in  general  have 
shoii;  memories  concerning  the  afiairs  of  otners ;  I  am  content 
that  my  memor}*^  should  be  short  also,  but  I  wish  you  not  entirely 
to  forget  what  occurred.     I  pass  on  to  the  liberty  of  Sections ;  uia 
without  at  present  treating  the  question  of  official  candidatediipB^ 
I  will  merely  say  that  the  Government  acts  in  this  matter  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  press.    It  gives  universal  flnffiage  to  ^bm 
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nation,  but  on  the  condition  of  dictating  a  little  the  choice  to  be 
made.  Great  homage  is  paid  to  imiversal  siiffi*age  in  these  our 
times.  It  has  been  made  the  right  divine  of  the  epoch.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  it  whenever  Sovereigns  are  wanted,  as  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Mexico.  You  go  on  to  your  knees  before  its  authority ;  but 
when  it  is  a  question  of  electing  deputies,  you  tell  imiversal 
suffirage  that  it  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  that  it  is  tremulous 
and  timid,  and  must  be  told  what  men  to  choose.  But  I  shall  reserve 
this  question  for  another  opportunity,  and  say  a  few  words  on  the 
liberty  of  representation.  I  readily  admit  the  full  initiative  of 
Government  in  all  matters  of  regulation,  the  more  so  because  it 
must  be  unceasingly  occupied  with  our  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  it  is  always  on  the  spot,  while  you  are  here  only  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  and,  after  all,  the  initiative  of  the  Chamber  can 
only  be  the  expression  of  a  wish.  But  if  I  concede  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  initiative  in  every  thing,  the  Government  ought  to  con- 
cede to  us  a  control  over  all,  and  the  usage  now  prevalent  in  all  the 
liberal  assemblies  of  Europe  should  be  restored  to  us.  A  Chamber 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  true  liberty  where  all  questions  are  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Government  only.  We  also  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  introducing  any  question  considered  useful  by  the 
majority,  and  not  thought  dangerous  by  the  Government." 

Here  M.  Thiers  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  system  of  speaking 
Ministers,  arguing  that  it  would  be  far  better  that  a  Minister 
should  have  the  faculty  of  explaining  the  affairs  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, whether  with  or  without  eloquence ;  and  he  expressed  the 
hope  of  seeing  M.  Kouher  supported  m  the  Chamber  by  a  few  more 
of  nis  colleagues.  He  then  continued : — "Let  us  rapidly  recapitulate 
the  liberties  which  we  require.  To  give  them  to  the  country  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  overthrow  any  institutions,  but  only  to  develope 
those  which  exist.  Thus,  to  have  individual  liberty,  the  law  of 
public  safety  should  be  repealed;  to  have  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  two  or  three  articles  of  the  Decree  on  the  Public  Journals 
should  be  altered;  to  have  electoral  liberty,  certain  objection- 
able practices  should  be  modified;  and  to  have  the  liberty  of 
the  national  representation,  the  practice  of  interpellations  should  be 
resumed.  But  what  is  above  all  things  necessary  is  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  Sovereign.  I  am  well  aware  that  people  will  say  to 
me,  'Ah !  we  know  you  well,  you  want  to  have  back  that  wretched 
Parliamentary  Government — that  Government  of  rhetoricians — 
which  exhibited  during  forty  years  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
struggle  for  portfolios.  It  may  do  very  well  for  England— a 
nation  of  shopkeepers — but  France  does  not  like  the  s<juabble6 
of  lawyers/  1  wish  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  such  objections. 
The  Government  of  rhetoricians  I  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the 
expression ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  such  men  as  General  Foy, 
MM.  De  S^ze,  De  Villfele,  De  Martignac,  Royer-Collard,  Casimir 
P^rier,  De  Broglie,  and  Guizot,  a  man  can  have  but  one  desire — 
namely,  to  merit  it.     Since,  then,  I  take  no  offence  at  the  word 
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myself,  nrather  Bhould  the  Kimsfers  take  offino^  for  they  also  ar« 
rhetoriciana ;  yoa  yonrselyes,  ffentlemen,  applaud  their  speeobes, 
and  you  bail  the  dawn  of  any  rudng  talent  Bat  the  straggle  for 
poTtfolioe  I  It  will  be  admitted  that  I  myself  am  personally  diain- 
tereeted  in  this  matter.  But  where  is  the  epoch,  where  the  eotmtey, 
m  which  power  has  not  been  disputed  f  Iji  a  turbulent  republic  it 
is  disputed  in  the  public  forum ;  at  Courts  it  is  often  the  prize 
of  secret  intrizues.  Was  there  ever  an  epoch  grander  or  more 
f^lorioua  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  Well,  men  had  thm  to  please 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  But  where  can  power  be  more  nobly  dieted 
than  in  an  assembly  of  representatiTes  of  nun  emineotfbr  intelligence 
and  honourable  character  f  This  is  a  g^oiT  dut  Bndand  guards 
with  jealous  care — she  calls  it  the  g^ry  of'^Pitt  and  Fox.  Lei  as 
be  as  intelligent  as  England,  and  let  us  not  aneer  at  •  f^ory  which 
assuredly  has  done  no  harm  toonrcountrydaiingf<nty  yeaiB.-The 
boldest  man  that  ever  lived,  IfapolecniL,  never  ventured  to  levy  an 
impost  unless  it  bad  been  voted.  At  present,  when  the  country  is 
asked  to  give  mUliards,  it  becomes  neoeannr  to  explain  the  condi- 
tions of  the  demand,  and  a  general  discoaaion  cannot  be  avoided. 
When  people  have  sought  for  freedom  under  a  monarchy,  th^  have 
found  it  in  one  form  only — namely,  individaal  liber^,  wiUi  the 
right  of  expresmng  their  opinions  and  naTning  delemtea  to  discuss 
them  with  responsible  Mmisters  under  an  mviolaUe  Soveroign. 
Such  is  the  Government  of  all  &ee  oountriea.  The  queation  is 
different  with  regard  to  the  electoral  law ;  it  may  Tsry  in  some 
countries,  and  be  modelled  to  suit  the  !^u4xnnn  nnd  TTmnn«iT«  of  th« 
populations.  It  is  not  the  same  fbr '  =  Govoram&nt,  as  its  media- 
uism  doee  not  vary  like  the  electo       law.     To  call  this  Govern- 


ment '  English'  is  like  saying  tiiat  a    team-engine  i 


1  English 


machine.  Those  who  make  use  of  i  b  language  show  great  igno- 
rance of  past  events.  There  are  in  tne  history  of  modern  Europe 
three  greet  epochs — the  feudal,  the  royal,  and  the  present  one, 
which  I  call  hbentL  When  the  military  government  of  Charle- 
magne paaeedinto  the  hands  of  1         :  essors  it  localized  itself,  and 


lapi 


gave  birth  to  the  feudal  rigme, 
part  of  Europe.      When  so 
turned  towards  Boyal  power, 
were  estaUiahed.    T  i 

at  difiEerent  dates.    "Yl 
their  ntrtof  the  power, 
but  the  whole  of  Eun      v  s 

for  England  has  not  ri 

liberty  is  an  evil,  why  sum  we  a 
blood  of  our  soldiov  to  give  it  to  Ti 
bestowed  upon  Austria  by  the  ( 
on  the  path  of  constitntiinial  govei 
blood  IX  cfor  soldiers  every  whwe  to 
the  assertion  made  that  it  is  n 
should  dedare  that  our  oonnt^ 


not  peculiar  to  any  one 

f,  ti   k1  of  that    state  of  things, 

n<     g  armies  and   Parliaments 

as  every  where  effected,  but 

m  their  turn  wished  to  have 

ded  us  by  about  a  eentury, 

to  follow  in  the  same  path, 

■  of  enjoying   freedom.     If 

ended  millions  and  shed  the 

ly  ?     Why  were  those  praises 

journals  when  she  entered 

snt  ?     We  cannot  shed  the 

iblish  liberty,  and  then  hear 
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and  I  for  my  part  do  not  accept  such  a  declaration.  Europe  envies 
ns,  and  acknowledges  in  us  genius,  prudence,  and  good  sense,  and 
I  cannot  think  that  the  nation  which  has  produced  Descartes  and 
Bossuet  is  unworthy  of  liberty.  There  are  difficulties,  we  are  told, 
in  our  situation,  in  our  character,  and  in  our  revolutionary  state. 
I  admit  that  they  exist,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated,  and 
are  not  insurmountable.  The  English  are  said  to  be  a  calmer 
people  than  we ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  England  is  an  exceed- 
ingly passionate  nation.  The  difference  between  France  and 
England  is  that  one  is  a  military  nation  and  the  other  is  not.  In 
France  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  alike  have  military  pride, 
which  with  difficidty  gives  way ;  in  England  the  Sovereign 
has  as  much  dignity  as  any  one,  but  knows  how  to  yield 
at  a  proper  time,  and  the  people  know  how  to  wait.  In  France, 
the  Sovereign  in  his  nnlitary  pride,  puts  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  says,  '  )^o  more  concessions ;'  and  the 
people  nm  to  arms,  and,  instead  of  those  compromises  which  else- 
where conclude  such  crises,  we  have  a  battle,  and  of  course,  victors 
and  vanquished.  Those  difficulties,  I  repeat,  are  not  insurmount- 
able ;  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  true  founder  of  our 
liberties — and  that  is  a  title  which  would  perfectly  befit  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty — will  be  the  Sovereign  who  shall  know  how  to  solve 
those  difficulties.  It  is  said,  and  justly,  that  there  are  others  which 
arise  out  of  our  revolutionary  state.  The  French  Revolution  over- 
threw more  Governments  than  the  English  one.  And  that  can  be 
conceived  easily,  as  the  latter  only  gave  liberty  to  England, 
whereas  the  former  gave  it  to  the  whole  world.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  Governments  which  have  been 
overthrown.  They  are  called  the  representatives  of  ancient  parties. 
I  am  one  of  them,  and  I  ask  permission  to  take  away  the  veil.  The 
mission  which  the  country  has  given  to  those  representatives  of  the 
old  parties  is  to  discuss  with  impartiality  public  affairs,  to  watch 
over  the  finances,  and  to  bring  about  useful  reforms  in  the  laws  and 
institutions.  That  is  how  I  understand  the  mandate  confided  to 
me.  I  am  convinced  that  the  country  has  such  a  desire  for  true 
and  wholesome  liberty  that  the  Government  which  shall  give  it 
will  be  frankly  and  sincerely  accepted  by  all.  I  have  served  an 
august  family,  now  in  misfortime,  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  respect 
due  to  nobly-supported  trials,  and  the  affection  due  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  passed  the  most  brilliant  part  of  my  life.  There  is 
something  which  I  do  not  owe  them,  and  which  they  would  not  ask 
of  me— but  which  the  pride  of  my  heart  gives  them  willingly — 
that  of  living  in  retirement,  and  not  showing  them  the  spectacle  of 
one  of  their  servants  seeking  the  ^cht  of  power  when  they  are  in 
exile.  There  is  a  last  thing  which  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  they 
never  have  required,  and  never  will  ask  of  me,  and  that  is  to  sacri- 
fice to  them  the  interests  of  my  country.  I  therefore  declare  that 
if  those  liberties  of  which  I  believe  the  country  to  be  seriously  in 
need,  are  given  to  us  I  shall  accept  them,  and  1  may  then  be  reck- 
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oned  among  the  number  of  the  submiBsiye  and  grateful  citizens  of 
the  Empire.  But,  gentlemen,  if  our  duty  is  to  accept,  it  is  that  of 
the  Government  to  grant  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  with  respect  that  I  ask  it,  not  for  myself, 
but  for  my  country.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  France,  scarcely 
awakened,  and  with  whom  the  exaggeration  of  desire  is  so  prompt, 
if  she  now  allows  it  to  be  asked  for  in  a  deferential  and  respectful 
manner,  may,  perhaps,  one  day  exact  it." 

M.  Thiers  was  followed  by  M.  Eouher,  Minister  of  State,  who 
said: — **I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  with  the 
respect  due  to  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country,  and  with  a  deep 
consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  replying  to  it.  Why,  in  the 
midst  of  our  present  calm,  was  that  last  word  pronounced  which 
still  rings  in  our  ears  P  Have  we  so  rapidly  returned  to  those  evil 
times,  when  the  word  '  revolution '  was  every  day  repeated  P  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  such  words  have  been  uttered  by  the  hon. 
M.  Thiers.  Long  years  since,  in  the  year  1847,  M.  Thiers  startled 
the  country  by  saying: — *  Yes,  I  am  a  Revolutionist,  and  I  have 
drawn  my  boat  so  far  ashore  on  a  lofty  promontory,  that  it  would  be 
long  before  the  tide  could  reach  it.'  The  revolutionary  wave  did 
rise,  however,  and  the  monarchy  whose  memory  you  have  recalled, 
was  swept  away.  But  those  days  have  long  past,  and  I  will  not  dwell 
on  them.  The  speech  you  have  just  heard  presents  three  principal 
features.  M.  Thiers  nrst  made  a  declaration  of  principes,  then 
gave  a  rapid  history  of  liberty  under  preceding  Governments,  and 
lastly,  stipulated  the  conditions  under  which  he  would  fain  see  the 
present  Government  placed.  The  declaration  of  principles  I 
accept  in  its  fullest  extent.  National  sovereignty,  order,  and 
liberty  have  been  our  principles,  not  only  since  the  24th  of 
November,  but  from  the  day  on  which  the  representative  monarchy 
was  constituted  under  Napoleon  III.  With  regard  to  the  retro- 
spective history  of  preceding  Governments,  I  will  freely  confess 
that  Napoleon  I.  did  concentrate  in  his  person  all  the  powers  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  really  intended  to  restore  to  France  her 
public  liberties.  I  need  not  say  why  those  intentions  were  never 
realized.  Then  came  another  dynasty.  What  caused  that  to  fall  P 
Was  it  owing  to  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  principle  of  divine 
right,  as  superior  to  that  of  national  sovereignty  P  or  becaiue  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  press  drove  it  to  violate  the  charter  P  I 
will  only  say  that  the  influence  of  the  press  at  that  period  was 
immense,  that  it  created  terrible  embarrassments  for  the  Ooveni- 
ment,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  Then  oaine 
the  monarchy  of  July,  which  also  fell,  overwhelmed  by  the  vice  of 
its  origin  and  its  accumulated  faults.  Next  we  had  the  repuUio, 
which  I  will  pass  over  in  silence.  Lastly  came  1852,  when  ordar 
was  restored,  and  liberty,  as  you  say,  postponed.  Is  that  your 
opinion  of  the  Constitution  which  saved  the  country  from  anarol^P 
The  Prince  who  traced  its  bases  had  studied  the  succeflSiTe  fiiUfl  of 
preceding  Governments,  and  established  it  on  your  three  priaoiplet 
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— ^national  sovereignty,  order,  and  liberty.  The  Government 
founded  in  1852  was  a  representative  and  democratic  monarchy, 
with  universal  sufirage  for  its  base.  The  powers  in  the  State  were 
duly  balanced,  and  all  conflicts  between  them  rendered  impossible. 
The  Senate  was  made  powerful  by  its  permanence  ;  the  Legislative 
Body  was  vested  with  powers  as  complete  as  practicable.  It  voted 
taxes,  discussed  laws,  and  had  the  right  of  amending  them.  It 
therefore  was  not  a  mute  body.  From  1852  to  1860,  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  exercised  a  useful,  not  a  revolutionary  influence.  In 
the  changes  efiected  by  the  decree  of  November  24,  the  Emperor 
only  followed  the  tendencies  of  1852.  Thus  we  see,  that  none  of 
the  principles  evoked  by  M.  Thiers  have  been  neglected,  since  the 
nation  pronounced  its  decision.  M.  Thiers,  however,  declares 
that  we  nave  not  libertv  enough,  and  that  the  necessary  conditions 
of  it  are  wanting.  These  conditions  he  states  to  be  individual 
libertv,  liberty  of  the  press,  electoral  liberty,  Parliamentary  liberty, 
and  lastly,  a  Ministerial  responsibility.  Let  us  examine  these 
points.  M.  Thiers  says  that  individual  liberty  is  compromised  by 
the  law  of  general  surety ;  but  what  is  that  law  P  At  first  it  con- 
tained three  elements— it  aflected  political  persons  who  had  taken 
Ert  in  previous  commotions ;  it  specified  the  offences  which  must 
repressed  in  the  interest  of  society ;  and  it  gave  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  banishment,  and  of  assigning  a  fixed  residence 
in  France  or  Algeria.  The  first  of  these  faculties  was  relinquished 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  in  1859.  What  is  there 
abnormal  in  the  second  and  third  r  Such  is  the  law  of  general 
safety,  a  very  mild  measure  as  compared  with  those  adopted  by 
other  Governments.  Have  you  forgotten  the  exceptional  laws, 
passed  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  BerriP  Or  those 
which  you  yourself  introduced  in  1835,  after  Fieschi*s  attempt  P  I 
do  not  say  this  reproachfully,  for  rigour  is  necessary  in  the 
presence  of  great  crimes.  Individual  liberty  is  complete.  Nothing 
but  atrocious  attempts  to  assassinate,  could  make  the  Government 
regret  its  generosity ;  but,  thank  God,  there  is  no  want  of  vigilance, 
and  Providence  protects  us.  I  come  now  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
That  liberty  exists,  and  is  only  amenable  to  the  laws.  Do  not 
make  subtle  distinctions  between  books  and  journals.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1789  was  made  without  journals ;  you  all  know  the  effect 
produced  by  the  pamphlet  on  the  Tiers-Mat,  What  is  a  journal 
which  daily  reviews  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  if  it  is  not  a 

fowerful  machine,  exercising  a  considerable  influence  every  day  P 
t  is  said  that  journals  do  not  make  public  opinion,  and  that  is 
true, — they  distort  it. 

"  What  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  P  Where  is  reciprocity  for 
the  country  P  Is  it  not  a  monopolized  means  of  aggression ;  a 
liberty  without  a  counterpoise,  which  disturbs  all  the  other  liberties 
of  the  country  P  I  have  seen  the  liberty  of  the  press  doing  its 
work,  and  giving  all  honest  citizens,  by  frightening  them,  the 
liberty  of  closing  their  shops,     I  do  not  reject  the  liberty  of  the 
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press,  but  only  want  it  to  have  a  counterpoise ;  it  was  the  want  of 
this  that  overthrew  two  thrones.  In  a  country  where  the  free 
exercise  of  the  individual  will  is  favoured  by  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  Government  has  reserved  to  itself  the  faculty  of  gi^^g 
warnings  to  journals,  suspending  or  suppressing  them.  Is  all 
liberty  in  France  suppressed  on  that  account,  and  does  not  the 
Government  use  its  powers  with  the  greatest  circumspection  ? 
The  Administration  only  uses  a  right  of  guardianship  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  and  of  the  Constitution.  I  now  pass  to  another  order 
of  ideas,  for  the  speech  of  the  hon.  M.  Thiers  seems  to  embrace 
the  whole  Address.  I  will  only  touch  briefly  on  the  difierent 
points,  for  each  of  the  questions  will  soon  recur,  perhaps  with 
greater  acrimony,  though  I  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  as  I  should 
regret  to  see  debates  unduly  prolonged,  which  might  cause 
agitation  in  the  country.  I  therefore  come  at  once  to  electoral 
liberty.  The  hon.  M.  Thiers  says  that  the  suffrage  was  uni- 
versal only  when  Princes  were  elected,  but  that  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  election  of  Deputies,  and  he  says  this  to  you.  What 
can  be  the  object?  Can  it  be  to  paralyze  the  mission  confided  to 
you  by  the  country  ?  My  explanation  on  this  point  shall  be  con- 
cise and  frank.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  universal  suffrage ; 
it  saved  France  by  electing  the  President  of  the  Republic,  by 
afterwards  giving  him  a  ten  years'  term  of  office,  and  by  voting 
the  Empire.  We  shall  therefore  always  regard  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Imperial  edifice.  But  should  the  Government  remain 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the  election  of  deputies  P  What !  You 
would  not  have  it  designate  candidates  to  the  electors?  You 
would  have  the  Government  exposed  to  attacks  on  all  sides  without 
defending  itself?  No ;  the  Government  is  bound  to  recommend 
candidates,  and  the  only  limit  to  its  action  are  its  prudence,  mode- 
ration, and  morality;  it  always  chooses  as  its  candidates  men 
whose  characters  and  qualities  recommend  them  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  will  say  to  the  mayors  and  other  functionaries,  '  You 
shall  not  use  your  influence  agamst  the  Government ;  either  resign 
your  offices,  or  support  the  policy  of  the  Government.'  Any  other 
course  could  only  lead  to  anarchy.  M.  Thiers  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  making  this  question  the  subject  of  a  special  debate ; 
we  will  then  more  closely  examine  the  prmciples  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.  I  now  come  to  what  M. 
Thiers  calls  Parliamentary  liberty.  That  question  is  difficult  to 
discuss.  M.  Thiers,  from  his  long  experience  in  AsseoiblieBp 
well  knows  that  it  is  an  agreeable  task  to  tell  a  Chamber  that 
it  has  not  power  enough,  and  ought  to  have  the  right  of  interpel- 
lation. But  why, — when  every  thing  can  be  discussed  during  the 
debate  on  the  Address  and  that  on  the  Budget  P  InterpeIlatioii8 
were  so  frequent  in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  AsBemblieBy 
that  they  occupied  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
public  business.  The  Legislative  Body  has  all  the  attributeB 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  can  nmke  its  convictionB  triumph. 
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without  the  right  of  interpellation.  I  now  come  to  the  last  thesis 
maintained  by  M.  Thiers.  He  asserted  that  there  can  be  no  proper 
responsibility,  uolesa  the  Miniatera  themselvea  appear  in  the 
Chamber,  and  he  mixed  up  this  serious  question  with  anecdotes, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  notice.  M.  Thiers  said  that  a 
decree  had  rendered  vacant  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
but  that  another  decree  might  fill  it  again  to-morrow.  '  I  have  this 
hope,'  added  M.  Thiers ;  '  do  not  deprive  me  of  it.  The  Minister 
of  State  is  before  you,  gentlemen ;  if  his  functions  have  been  taken 
from  him,  it  is  because,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Constitution,  a  Minister  cannot  appear  before  this 
Assembly.'  The  Minister  of  State  is  here,  only  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  representing  the  Government  before  you.  Bo 
you  wish  now  to  re-constitute  the  Parliamentary  Government  ?  I 
really  ask  myself  whether  I  do  not  mistake  my  most  sacred  duty 
in  discussing  the  question,  when  the  Constitution  declares  that  the 
Ministers  are  responsible  alone  to  the  Emperor.  Article  5  of  the 
fundamental  compact,  is  declared  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance, 
because  it  has  not  been  applied — that  is  to  say,  that  the  responsi- 
bilityof  the  Emperor  is  done  away  with,  because  the  Sovereign, 
from  having  well-directed  affairs,  has  not  incurred  it.  You  see 
clearly  that  you  return  to  the  Parliamentary  regime,  that  you  mis- 
represent our  Constitution,  which  is  not  that  charter  in  which  the 
King  reigns  and  does  not  govern,  where  the  legislative  power  was 
paramount,  and  where,  with  great  talent,  portfolios  were  constantly 
cont«nded  for.  It  is  such  a  political  system  which  during  eighteen 
years  affected  the  country.  Two  parties  were  in  presence :  one 
supported  M.  Guizot,  who  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  other  opposed,  in  order  to  take  the  place  occupied  by  its 
adversaries.  Tou,  gentlemen,  judge  with  disinterestedness  the 
policy  of  the  Government ;  you  do  not  disturb  yourselves  with  the 
choice  made  by  the  Sovereign.  You  well  know  that  he  would 
remove  from  his  councils,  any  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence ;  you  examine  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  partiality 
for  any  particular  man,  and  you  pronounce  that  great  and  solemn 
verdict,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has  caused  the  prosperity 
of  France,  The  objection  has  been  attributed  to  us,  that  Parlia- 
mentary government  is  English,  and  not  applicable  in  France;  but 
what  dinerence  does,  in  fact,  exist  between  the  two  nations  ? 
Establish  in  France,  if  you  dare,  that  aristocratic  organization 
which  forms  a  powerful  oligarchy,  dominates  over  all  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  only  allows  of  the  expansion  which  goes  to 
India  or  to  China.  England  is  an  aristocratic  nation,  while  in  France 
our  two  fundamental  laws  are  equality  and  democracy.  Since  M. 
Thiers  has  returned  into  this  AMembly,  to  bring  here  the  convic- 
tions of  his  whole  life,  and  to  propose  to  us  the  Constitution  of 
1830,  I  must  be  allowed  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  July  and  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  former 
occupied  Ancona  to  quickly  withdraw  from  it,  the  latter  emanci- 
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pated  Italy.  The  former  had  an  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  but 
with  none  of  the  privileges  of  such  an  establishment.  It  met 
with  difficulties  in  the  Eastern  question,  before  which  it  gave  way. 
The  Emperor's  Government  made  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  con- 
(lueriKl  Sebastopol.  The  Government  of  July  had  agitation  at 
home  to  contend  with,  and  used  every  effort  to  stem  tne  revolu- 
tionary current  which  had  carried  it  to  power.  No  useful  reform 
was  during  that  time  effected.  The  present  Government  has 
courageously  made  reforms  ;  it  has  neither  hesitated  from  a  fear  of 
unpopularity,  nor  been  led  away  by  obstinate  prejudices.  The 
(*ountry  is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  what  has  been  done.  Let 
it  not  he  forgotten  that  there  is  in  those  reforms  something  more 
than  the  commercial  question.  They  have  had  the  effect  of  habit- 
uating every  citizen  to  a  feeling  of  nis  own  responsibility.  They 
have  removed  him  out  of  that  tutelage,  which  made  him  doubt  his 
own  strength,  and  prepared  him  for  those  political  liberties,  which 
will  be  conferred  on  him,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives.  Such 
has  lKM?n  the  course  of  the  Government ;  first,  civil  liberty,  then 
c.ommercial  liberty,  which  are  the  best  preparations  for  the  political 
liberties  you  demand,  but  which  the  country  is  still  apt  to  associate 
with  the  memory  of  the  sterile  agitations  it  so  long  endured. 
You  now  show  yourselves  impatient,  but  we  have  the  right  to 
protest  against  that  impatience,  which  could  onlv  have  the  effect  of 
arresting  our  progress  in  the  path  of  reforms.  \Ve  are  justified  in 
saying,  '  Be  patient,  as  the  country  itself  is ; '  for  the  country 
knows  that  under  this  beneficent  Government,  no  good  idea,  no 
useful  reform  has  remained  sterile,  and  that,  when  the  proper  time 
i*omes,  it  will  enter  into  possession  of  those  liberties  which  you 
demand  for  it." 

^[.  Jules  Favre  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — "  I  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Chamber  for  a  few  moments.  I  wish,  for  youp 
instruction,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the. two  speeches  you 
have  heard.  If  these  two  speeches  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
if  it  is  of  interest  to  know  in  what  they  differ,  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  they  agree  on  one  point — as  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  necessity  of  taking  a  step  in  that  direction  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  admirable  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  and 
promised  in  the  eloquent  peroration  of  the  Minister  of  State.  This 
]X)int  of  contact  between  the  two  speeches  cannot  have  escaped  vou. 
M.  Thiers  no  more  wishes  for  a  revolution  than  does  the  Minister 
of  State,  and  on  this  point  the  former  ^ntleman's  speech  has 
certainly  been  misunderstood.  Both  admit  that  there  is  progross 
in  our  institutions,  the  difference  being  that  the  Minister  telb  na 
to  ex|>cct  it  from  the  intelligence  and  good  will  of  the  Sovereign, 
while  M.  Thiers,  at  the  time  that  he  is  addressing  the  Gh>Yeminen^ 
turns  his  eyes  to  the  country  as  a  last  resort.  To  be  guided  in 
our  choice  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  I  admit 
indeed  that  the  Government  has  entered  on  the  path  of  refinnna, 
but  there  has  been  something  still  more  liberal  than  the  GbTsm- 
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ment — I  mean  the  small  group  of  men  who  have  come  to  sit  on 
this  bench.  They  have  combated  your  arguments,  they  have 
criticized  your  acts,  they  have  made  head  against  your  contradic- 
tions and  murmurs ;  and  the  country — that  sovereign  judge — has 
bestowed  on  them  its  approbation,  as  the  vote  of  Paris  at  the  last 
election  was  unanimous.  The  Minister  of  State  cannot  contest 
those  facts  ;  to  do  so,  or  even  to  criticize  them,  would  be  to  question 
the  supremacy  of  universal  suflfrage.  Have  we  not,  then,  a  right 
to  say  that  by  the  side  of  the  sovereign  power  there  is  another, 
whicn  causes  its  will  to  be  made  known  ?  and  if  so,  how  admit 
with  the  hon.  Minister  that  M.  Thiers's  criticisms  were  ill-founded  ? 
Let  me  now  say  a  word  on  the  law  of  general  safety.  The  Minister 
of  State  has  said  that  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  cry  out  against 
that  law  at  a  moment  when  it  was  wanted.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
the  sad  occurrence  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  fills  all 
honest  minds  with  sentiments  of  horror  and  reprobation — that 
occurrence,  I  say,  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  this  law ;  for,  if 
the  law  could  not  prevent  such  a  result  it  is  useless.  I  add,  for 
the  honour  of  our  country,  that  among  the  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  not  one  is  a  native  of  France.  France 
is  patient  because  she  is  strong,  and  it  is  not  in  her  bosom  that 
such  abominable  thoughts  can  germinate.  Bespecting  the  liberty 
of  the  press  I  shall  say  more  on  another  occasion,  remarking  only 
that  the  Minister  of  State  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
language  in  the  Senate  with  that  used  in  this  place.  In  the  Senate 
he  eulogized  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  here  he  has  called  the  press 
Satanic  and  destructive  of  all  Government.  I  wish  also  to^  observe 
a  neutrality  for  the  present  on  certain  subjects  debated  by  M. 
Thiers  and  the  Minister,  and  only  observe  that  if  Governments  in 
France  have  fallen  in  succession,  it  has  been  under  the  weight  of 
their  own  faults,  and  when  I  heard  the  Minister  of  State  include 
in  the  number  the  Government  of  July,  I  said  to  myself  that  he 
was  arguing  against  his  own  thesis ;  for  it  was  not  by  any  exagge- 
ration of  liberty  that  the  July  Government  fell,  but  by  its  fearing 
to  confront  it.  As  to  the  last  words  of  M.  Thiers,  I  think  they 
have  been  misunderstood.  They  were  not  a  provocation,  but  they 
wiU  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  country,  and  produce  their  effect. 
All  violence  was  far  from  the  thought  of  the  honourable  speaker. 
What  he  wished  to  signalize  is  the  absolute  right  which  you 
proclaim  in  your  speeches,  but  which  you  mutilate  in  your  acts. 
Well,  then,  this  right  will  one  day  be  turned  against  yourselves.*' 
On  the  14th  M.  Thiers  again  spoke  on  the  important  question  of 
the  state  of  the  electoral  law  in  France.  He  said : — "  Gentlemen, 
two  amendments  were  presented  on  the  electoral  system.  The  first 
has  been  rejected,  and  I  now  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  second, 
not  that  I  have  the  hope  or  the  pretension  to  obtain  its  adoption, 
but  because  of  an  understanding  come  to  some  six  weeks  since,  when 
I  wished  to  make  some  observations  on  the  elections,  that  I  should 
reserve  what  I  had  to  say  till  the  debates  on  the  Address.     In 
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entering  on  this  discussion  the  first  obstacle  I  encounter  is  the 
allegation  that  our  object  is  to  weaken  the  moral  authority  of 
the  Chamber.  Allow  me  to  remove  this  obstacle.  The  law  has 
constituted  you  supreme  judges  in  electoral  matters,  and  you  have 
given  your  decisions  on  the  Late  elections.  The  question  has  there- 
fore been  definitively  decided,  and  I  declare  to  the  majority, 
without  the  least  intention  of  flattery,  for  at  my  time  of  life  a  man 
has  no  need  to  flatter  any  power  on  earth,  that  I  deeply  respect  it, 
and  bow  to  its  decisions.  I  do  not  hold  all  your  opinions,  nor  do 
you  hold  all  mine.  To  my  great  regret  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  you,  but  I  nevertheless  entertain  the  utmost  respect 
for  your  intentions.  I  must  beg  your  permission  to  make  one 
I'emark.  You  are  in  the  position  of  a  power  which  has  not  met 
with  any  serious  opposition ;  contradiction  surprises  and  offends 
j^ou.  "NYhen,  like  me,  you  shall  have  passed  long  years  under  the 
weight  of  contradiction  you  will  bear  it  better.  I  now  come  to 
the  point  under  discussion.  We  think  that  with  regard  to  princi- 
ples, the  Government  pushes  them  to  extremes,  and  that  its  modes 
of  proceeding  are  not  all  good.  You  will  say  that  our  opinion  is 
open  to  suspicion,  because  the  proceedings  in  question  have  been 
directed  against  ourselves.  I  admit  this,  but  for  the  same  reasons, 
j'^ou  are  also  liable  to  suspicion.  What  makes  me  think  that  our 
opinion  is  not  altogether  wrong  is  that  I  do  not  see  among  the 
Ministers  the  individual  Minister  who  directed  the  elections.  I 
cannot  think  that  his  services  would  have  been  dispensed  with,  had 
his  conduct  been  altogether  irreproachable.  This  appears  to  justify 
our  opinion.  We  shall  be  told  that  as  the  Minister  is  no  longer  in 
power  our  reproaches  are  uncalled  for.  I  do  not  like  finding  fault, 
and  should  not  now  address  you,  had  the  proceedings  of  which  we 
complain  ceased  when  the  Minister  retired  from  omce ;  but  from 
what  has  recently  passed,  and  what  is  now  passing  in  the  Bas-Rhin, 
there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  persistency  approaching  to  bravado. 
That  is  why  I  insist  on  this  question.  1  do  not  dispute  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Government  to  have  its  candidates,  and  to  manifest  its 
preferences.  I  admit  the  principle  of  official  candidates,  but  I 
shall  perhaps  be  told  that  I  do  so  on  account  of  my  own  conduct 
when  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  so,  however,  for  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  purely  from  conviction,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  my  own  antecedents.  .  .  .  You  perceive  that  we  were  then 
very  severe  with  regard  to  elections.  Nevertheless  I  accept  official 
candidateships,  but  on  certain  conditions.  Where  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  publicly  designate  its  can- 
didates to  be  found  P  I  find  rules  for  the  point  in  free  countries, 
and  even  there  the  right  is  limited.  If  a  oictatorship  exists  there 
is  no  need  of  discussion.  It  is  therefore,  I  repeat,  in  free  countries 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  rules  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
official  candidateships,  and  I  look  for  it  in  England,  the  freest  of 
all.  There  all  opinions  are  divided  into  two  great  parties :  one 
which  impels  the  country  towards  what  is  called  progress — a^vague 
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word,  which  Tdo  not  much  admire,  for  it  may  contain  evil  as 
well  as  good;  the  other  wishing  to  prevent  the  countiy  from 
going  too  fast.  The  former  of  those  opinions  calls  itself  Liberal, 
and  the  latter  Conservative.  In  England  the  Liberals  take  the 
name  of  Whigs,  and  their  adversaries  that  of  Tories  ;  in  Belgium 
the  corresponoing  terms  are  Liberals  and  Catholics.  Both  of  those 
opinions  are  good,  according  to  the  time  that  is  passing.  When 
a  country  is  in  the  background  and  some  of  its  institutions  out  of 
date,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rotten  boroughs  in  England,  the  Whigs 
are  right ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  forward  movement  is  too 
rapid,  the  Tories  do  well  to  check  it.  Although  I  am  not  quite 
so  old  as  certain  journals  pretend,  I  have  several  times  seen  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  succeed  each  other  in  power,  and  always 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  In  Belgiimi,  thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  wise  and  prudent  King  who  reigns  there — and  only 
reigns — the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals  have  succeeded  each  other, 
and  repaired  their  mutual  faults.  Both  have,  therefore,  been  of  use. 
What  are  the  rights  of  those  difierent  opinions  ?  When  the  Whigs 
are  in  opposition  they  support  their  candidates  by  means  of  their 
journals,  their  meetings,  and  their  subscriptions,  and  they  certainly 
do  not  lose  that  right  when  the  party  comes  into  power.  In  free 
countries  the  Government  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which 
has  attained  power,  and  does  not  for  that  reason  lose  its  rights  ;  it, 
however,  contracts  duties.  In  England,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
centralization,  the  temptation  for  parties  in  power  to  exceed  their 
duty  is  not  very  strong;  but  in  France,  the  resources  which 
centralization  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  agents  are 
immense,  and  to  abstain  from  using  them  demands  the  abnega- 
tion of  a  stoic.  It  is  your  part,  gentlemen,  to  become,  if  not 
absolute  stoics,  at  least  men  who  respect  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  their  position.  Of  all  the  poiuts  of  decorum  that  ought 
to  be  respected,  the  first  is  not  to  allow  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
to  figure  in  an  electoral  contest.  But  you  all  know  that,  in  a 
great  number  of  elections,  official  candidates  have  been  presented 
to  the  countiy  as  candidates  of  the  Emperor." 

Several  voices. — "  Of  the  Emperor's  Government." 
M.  Thiers. — "  I  beg  pardon ;  there  were  some,  indeed,  called  as 
you  say,  but  there  were  others  distinctly  called  candidates  of  the 
Emperor.  If  the  contrary  can  be  proved,  I  shall  bow  to  the  truth. 
The  Minister  of  State  said  the  other  day  that  the  electoral  contest 
was  only  the  continuation  of  that  which  takes  place  here  among 
the  representatives  of  the  country.  I  admit  that  assimilation,  and 
ask  if  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  would  presume  to  pronounce  to 
us  such  a  phrase  as  *The  Emperor  will  have  it  soP*  No  one 
would  dare  to  do  this.  Therefore,  as  you  would  not  so  use  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  in  this  Chamber,  why  should  you  do  so  in 
presence  of  electors  ?  And  in  what  a  position  you  place  a  candidate 
whom  you  repudiate,  but  who  is  nevertheless  elected !  You  do 
not  contest  his  oath.     How,  then,  can  you  say  he  is  the  enemy  of 
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the  Emperor  P  "Why  treat  him  aa  moli  f  "Who  hai  tolA  yoa  that 
he  is  so  ?  For  m^  part,  I  repeat  the  words  which  ware  spoken 
here  the  day  before  yesterday — namely,  that  all  those  who  entered 
this  Chamber  had  but  one  object — ^to  make  their  ideas  penetrate 
into  the  mind  of  the  Oovemment.  That  i>  die  truth,  and  it  is 
wrong  to  say  at  electicms  that  a  candidate  is  an  enemy.  And  the 
electors  themselrea  I  What  will  happrai  if  you  declare  them  all 
enemies  of  the  Emperor  f  What  vill  be  said  after  the  result  of 
the  late  elections  that  dorinff  the  h  few  years  the  Emperor  has 
made  himself  two  millions  of  enemi  '  As  I  wish  to  avtod  strong 
language,  I  shall  oonteot  mveelf  wiu  ]  peating,  that  to  oall  a  oan- 
didato  or  electors  entaniee  is  to  a  areat  impmd«noe ;  and 

I  dwell  on  the  point  beoanse  it  u  rahu  that  all  abiisas  tff 
language  should  be  suppreesed,  t  mcKe  so  beoaoie  when 
moderation  is'  lost  sight  of  in  speech,  it  is  <rfbn  nolated'in  act; 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  those  who  eo  abuse  the  uune  of  the 
Emperor  may  be  ftmwd  into  aotivo  measuns  of  a  mon  aerioBs 
character.  We  make  an  immense  ooncoarion  in  aUowing  yon  toot 
official  candidateships ;  but  we  give  theoi  onlv  on  otmdition  of  the 
most  rigorotu  abst^iaion  on  your  part.  Without  that  modecstion 
the  danger  would  be  coneideraUe  in  preeenoe  of  our  system  <tf  cen- 
tralization. Of  that  centialiiatifm  I  mysdf,  as  erery  body  knows, 
have  been  the  defender ;  it  is  the  princ^e  of  Fmuh  greatDeaa : 
it  has  given  ns  deamees   in  our  aooounts,  order  Mid  "'™™'*f*' 


readiness  in  onr  means  of  action,  a*  was  si 


on  war  in  the  month  of  Marcb  IBDU 
Italy  in  the  fiist  days  of  ApriL     I  do 
centralization.    I  romonber  what  a 
di  Boi^,  said  to  me  on  tl         tge 
of  the  Treaties  of  1815,  ana 
have  taken  from  you  a  part  ot  your ' 
you  a  unity  which  gives  you  an 


1  iriunPniMM  deeidad 


and  had  300.000 

t  wish  to  compromise  this 
9at  diplomatist,  M.  Pozeo 
1830.  I  waa  complaining 
,  '  You  complain   that   we 

rrilory,  but  we  have  left 
force,  and  which  will  ona 


day  become  a  duiger  to  ourselT  l  replied  to  him,  '  You  hava 

left  us  that  unity  because  yoo  could  take  it  from  ua.'  There- 
fore, as  it  oould  not  be  ta^en  from  let  us  not  fling  it  ftway 
ourselves.    Allow  me  to  h       ^^^  ^^^  *^^'^""''^'i^^^^*>i- 

Id  the  a&nin        tive  yi      IwTe    he  prefects,  sub-prefects, 

mayors,  and  au  u  Ji'  rtv  all  those  functionaries 


I 


to  be  nominated  by  tne  i 
mayors  should  be  tel      .  fi       t 
should  not  be  removal  t 

the  judicial  (nder  yon  oa:<      i 
worthy  of  all  respect,  and  u 
able,  but  d^WLdeot.     I       i 
at  the  dispoeal  of  tiie  Ooven 
ments,  they  merelT  a^nii 
Courts  there  are  the  nota 
well  what  is  the  influence  oi  ■ 
a  letter  fttim  a  hmener  d 


I  In    k  it  necessary    that    the 

lierial  council,  and  that  they 

9  of  the  Qovomment.     In. 

n  novable  judges,  who  are 

Fa        functionaries,  aa  honour- 

Ebat  these  latter  should  be  I 
;  t     r  do  not  pronounce  judg^ 
Bat   attached  to  these 
1  huissiers ;  aud  you  know 
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about  to  take  place,  and  he  declares  that  he  cannot  act,  by  reason  of 
the  menaces  he  has  received.  Next,  there  is  the  finance  depart- 
ment, where  the  subordinates  are  numerous  and  constitute  a  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Ministers  of  Marine 
and  War  are  also  very  powerfid.  The  former  holds  in  his  hands 
the  fortunes  of  the  men  serving  on  board,  and  might  in  a  few  hours 
send  a  certain  number  to  sea —  *' 

M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State. — "  For  electoral  purposes  P    A 
Minister  who  should  do  that  would  be  impeached." 

M.  Thiers. — "  I  might  quote  facts  did  I  not  fear  to  go  beyond  the 
botmds  of  respect.  I  endeavour  to  be  courteous  towards  my  adver- 
saries, although  you  are  sometimes  hard  on  yours.  I  have  no 
wish  to  weaken  any  part  of  the  French  Administration,  but  in  the 
election  of  Cambrai,  which  was  annulled,  was  there  not  a  circular 
which  proves  the  power  exercised  by  the  Minister  of  War  over  the 
conscripts  ?  In  our  country  the  State,  in  fact,  does  every  thing ; 
at  one  time  it  encourages  science  and  the  arts,  and  at  another 
assists  communes  by  the  construction  of  a  road,  or  by  endowing  it 
with  a  school.  When  such  a  power  interferes  with  the  electors  of 
universal  sufiGrage,  what  becomes  of  liberty  of  voting  ?  All  the 
innumerable  agents  of  the  State  who  were  living  quietly  among 
the  people,  become  on  the  eve  of  elections,  by  orders  received  from 
Paris,  first  silent,  and  then  hostile.  As  far  as  regards  myself  per- 
sonally, I  have  seen  agents  of  the  authority  with  whom  I  have 
been  on  friendly  terms,  compelled  to  tell  the  country  that  I  was  a 
dangerous  man.  I  accept  official  candidates ;  but  on  condition 
that  the  law  be  respected.  The  execution  of  the  electoral  law  is 
very  difficult  in  France,  because  it  so  frequently  changes.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  trace  out  the  circumscriptions  ;  but  is 
it  proper  that  on  the  approach  of  a  new  or  general  election  those 
districts  should  be  changed,  in  order  to  favour  particular  candidates? 
With  regard  to  electoral  lists,  there  are  some  localities  where  they 
do  not  exist,  as  was  proved  during  the  late  verification  of  qualifica- 
tions. Is  it  true  that  the  publications  made  by  the  non-official 
candidates  meet  with  impediments  which  their  Government  oppo- 
nents are  not  subjected  to  P  If  so,  the  mayors  ought  to  receive 
more  formal  instructions.  The  law  enacts  secrecy  for  the  vote, 
and  that  the  bulletin  shall  be  written  out  of  the  balloting- room, 
and  be  deposited  in  the  urn  by  the  elector ;  and  yet  there  may  be 
seen  on  the  table  of  the  office  packets  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
Government  candidate,  but  none  of  his  opponents.  When  I  con- 
cede to  you  official  candidates  I  can  only  do  so  on  condition  of 
respect  for  propriety,  abstension  from  the  means  of  action  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  and  strict  observance  of  the  law.  If 
you  do  not  accept  these  conditions,  I  cannot  accord  official  can- 
didateships.  We  are  in  presence  of  universal  sufiGrage,  which  is  a 
dangerous  institution,  and  the  Government  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  directing  it.  In  giving  that  sufirage  have  you  given 
liberty  or  the  contrary  P    If  the  former,  do  not  employ  the  means 
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you  now  adopt.  I  know  not  what  the  result  of  universal  sufi&ago 
may  bo  in  the  future,  but  I  see  what  it  is  now.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  fewer  attempts  were  made  to  enlighten  it  there  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  means  of  control  in  the  bodies  of  the  State,  and, 
instead  of  sacrificing  the  Government  to  which  you  are  attached, 
you  would  perhaps  save  it." 

The  President.  —  "The  Government  has  no  fear  of  being 
sacrificed,  and  has  no  need  of  being  saved." 

M.  Thiers. — "Do  not  distort  my  meaning." 

The  President. — "  I  have  made  that  observation  to  you  because 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  give  a  satisfactory  explanation." 

M.  Thiers. — "  Let  there  not  be  sought  for  in  my  words  any  idea 
of  a  threat  of  any  kind.  Nothing  so  ridiculous  has  ever  entered 
my  mind.   What  I  wish  to  express  is  not  a  menace  but  a  warning." 

M.  Rouher. — "  Let  me  be  allowed  to  say  something  also  on  the 
question  of  official  candidates,  and  replv  both  to  M.  Jules  Favre 
and  M.  Thiers,  the  more  so  that  the  dinerence  of  opinion  which 
existed  between  these  two  orators  seems  to  have  disappeared  by 
the  last  observation  made  by  M.  Thiers.  M.  Favre  does  not  admit 
such  candidateships  at  all ;  M.  Thiers  does,  but  on  condition  that 
they  shall  be  merely  platonic.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to 
oblige  me  to  consider  those  gentlemen  in  the  light  of  two  distinct 
adversaries.  Let  me,  then,  consider  the  right  of  intervention  of 
the  Government  in  elections,  and  the  means  this  latter  ought  to 
employ,  and  also  the  part  played  by  the  Opposition  during  the 
last  elections.  I  shall  then  examine  the  results,  and  endeavour 
to  deduce  from  it  the  political  bearing  of  the  election  of  the  Slst 
of  May.  As  to  the  right  of  Government  interventions,  I  have 
already  defended  it  elsewhere,  and  affirmed  it  here  a  few  days  ago. 
The  Government  cannot  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  an  operation 
in  which  its  existence  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  its  policy ;  an  opera- 
tion in  which  unexpected  complications  and  secret  passions  may  be 
brought  into  play,  and  during  which  imprudent  promises  may  be 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  misery  or  excitement;  an  operation 
which  sets  ten  millions  of  electors  in  motion  in  the  midst  of  con- 
flicting passions,  the  consequences  of  which  might  become  dangerous. 
The  passiveness  of  the  Government  in  such  a  question  would  be 
tantamount  to  abdication,  and  to  this  we  cannot  consent.  The 
intervention  of  Government  at  elections  is  justified  by  common 
sense  and  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  by  tradition ;  and  to 
prove  this  I  will  merely  quote  all  the  declarations  made  on  this 
right  under  the  system  which  was  the  cradle  of  that  constitutional 
monarchy  which  you  love  so  much — the  Government  of  July — and 
also  under  the  Republic.  If  these  quotations  are  not  useful  to  the 
Chamber,  they  will  be  so  out  of  doors.  In  1816  Duke  Deoam 
wrote  to  the  prefects: — *The  confidence  of  His  Majesty  in  the 
prefects  will  not  be  deceived.  They  will  leave  nothinff  undone  to 
keep  away  from  the  Chamber  about  to  be  elected  both  the  enemiea 
of  the  throne  and  the  legitimacy,  who  are  desirous  of  overthiowi&g 
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one  and  destroying  the  otber ;  and  the  imprudent  friends  vho 
have  the  pretension  of  serving  the  King  otherwise  than  he  wishes 
to  he  served.'  On  the  20th  of  January,  1824,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
wrote  to  the  Procureura-Qen^raux :  '  The  Government  requires 
the  Procureurs  du  Eoi,  the  officers  of  justice,  and  ministerial 
officers  to  co-operate  loyally,  actively,  and  efficaciously  in  the  elec- 
tions. The  Govormnent  appoints  to  public  offices  in  order  to  be 
served  and  seconded.'  On  the  20th  of  March,  1826,  M.  do  Mar- 
tignac,  in  his  report  on  the  Bill  relating  to  the  permanence  of  the 
lists,  declared  that  '  the  influence  of  Government  over  ele'ctions  is 
necessary  to  counterbalance  that  which  is  exercised  against  it,  and 
that  it  could  not,  without  failing  in  its  first  duty,  give  itself  up 
imarmed  to  its  adversaries.'  We  come  to  1830 ;  a  revolution  has 
occurred,  passions  are  over-excited,  the  electoral  struggle  begins, 
and  M.  dasimir  P^rier,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  writes  to  the 
Prefects  '  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  remaining  neutral 
in  the  elections,  and  that  the  Administration  must  not  remain  so 
either.  Between  the  impartiality  which  it  must  alw^s  observe,' 
he  adds,  '  and  neutrality,  the  distance  ie  immense.'  I  would  not 
quote  M.  Thiers's  opinion.  He  has  described  the  elections  of  1834 
with  great  sincerity ;  as  to  his  exactness,  M.  Glais-Blzoin,  who 
was  elected  in  1834,  will  tell  him  that  he  considered  those  elections 
to  have  been  the  most  detestable  and  odious  operation  possible." 

M.  Glais-Bizoin. — I  think  so  still. 

M.  Kouher. — "Has  time  filled  up  the  gulf  that  existed  between 
you  and  M.  Thiers  ?  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  it  bad,  for  of 
late  I  have  observed  that  time  has  filled  up  abysses  still  deeper 
than  that.  In  1834,  as  I  was  saying,  the  election  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  an  agitation  caused  by  events  that  had  ensanguined 
the  streets  of  Lyons  and  Paris ;  and  the  same  principles  were  pre- 
valent. In  1846  Count  Duchatel  wrote  en  September  6: — 'There 
are  certain  absolute  opinions  which  pretend  that  the  Administra- 
tion ought  to  remain  impassible  and  inactive  during  the  elections. 
No  Cabmet  has  ever  done  so  ;  we  do  not  complain  of  attacks,  but 
what  would  become  of  a  Government  which,  when  unremittingly 
assailed,  should  abstain  from  defending  itself  P '     The  elections  took 

?lace,  ond  were  verified  with  extreme  ardour.  Doubtless,  M, 
'hiers  himself  did  not  find  that  all  proprieties  had  been  re^tected, 
for  the  word  corruption  resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 
The  year  1848  arrived.  M.  Jules  Favre  baa  not  recoiled  from  the 
task  of  defending  with  his  great  oratorical  energy  the  acts  of  that 
epoch ;  he  has  told  us  that  the  Government  of  those  days  had  no 
official  candidates ;  that  it  exercised  no  pressure  on  elections ;  that 
it  saved  France,  and  that  it  found  all  Frenchmen  rallying  them- 
selves around  it  with  an  ardour  unknown  under  a  monarchy.  And 
can  you  then  affirm  that  the  Government  of  1848  did  not  intervene 
at  elections  P  I  assert  that  it  not  only  exercised  its  rights,  but 
even  abused  them.  A  few  citations  will  show  this.  In  the  month 
of  March  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  wrote  to  the  CommissarieB  of 

O 
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the  Republic,  '  You  must  now  occupy  yourselves  with  the  elections 
— your  powers  are  unlimited ;  agents  of  a  revolution,  you  also  are 
revolutionary ;  the  victory  of  the  people  has  imposed  on  you  the 
mandiite  of  consolidating  the  work  in  the  name  of  public  safety.' 
ruhlic  safety  !  A  sinister  expression  which  carries  us  back  to 
another  epoch  I  On  March  loth  the  second  Bulletin  told  the 
Commissioners  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  Royalist  party. 
AVo  were  the  Royalists  of  those  days.  *  Paris,'  said  that  Bulletin, 
'  is  the  tieart  and  the  brain  of  France.'  At  the  period  I  speak  of, 
M.  Thiers  was  by  my  side ;  no,  he  was  above  me,  and  I  followed 
his  counsels— a  devoted  soldier  in  the  campaign  of  order  which  wo 
were  then  making  against  Socialism  and  anarchy.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  language  which  I  have  quoted,  Paris  did  not  obey. 
The  Parisians  when  led  astray  are  soon  brought  to  bitter  repent- 
ance, as  they  were  after  the  24th  of  Februar)'.  They  resisted,  and 
il.  Caussidi^re,  the  Prefect  of  Police  of  that  day,  said  to  the  com- 
missaries under  his  orders,  *Tell  your  stupid  citizens' — I  am 
quoting  the  very  words— *  Tell  your  stupid  citizens,  tell  your 
National  Guard,  that  if  thev  have  the  misfortune  to  incline  to 
reaction,  there  are  400,000  working  men  ready  to  raze  Paris  to  the 
ground,  and  for  that  no  muskets  are  necessary — lucifer  matches 
will  suffice.'  I  am  aware  that  this  language  was  disavowed  by  M. 
Caussidibre  himself  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  during  the  inquiry 
into  the  affiiir,  but  contrary  evidence  was  supplied  by  the  courageous 
M.  Quentin-Bauchard,  charged  with  that  mission  by  the  Assembly. 
And  now  we  are  told  that  the  Provisional  Government  saved 
France.  I  admit  that  there  were  honest  and  good  men  in  that 
Government,  but  there  were  with  them  others  who  had  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  and  wanted  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of 
their  own  ambition.  Many  men  connected  with  that  Gt)vemment 
were  afterwards  found  behind  the  barricades  in  June,  in  the  insur- 
rection which  caused  the  death  of  8000  or  10,000  men  in  Paris, 
and  deprived  us  of  more  Generals  than  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mob- 
kowa.  But  to  return  to  my  subject.  I  have  proved  that  the 
Government  is  bound  to  interfere  m  the  elections,  and  it  has  ful- 
filled its  duty  by  recommending  candidates.  The  same  thing  was 
done,  but  in  a  more  covert  manner,  under  preceding^  GoYemments. 
Is  it  not  better  to  act  openly  P  I  have  said  that  uie  GovemnDLent 
candidate  ought  to  be  the  man  who  stands  highest  in  the  esteem  of 
the  electors  of  his  circumscription.  I  am  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  forcing  any  stranger  on  the  electors.  But  in  the  ease  of  electors 
who  are  little  versed  in  political  affairs,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
the  Government  should  point  out  a  man  worthy  of  their  confidence  P 
Must  such  a  recommendation  necessarily  have  the  result  of  plaoiiig 
a  deputy  in  tmdue  dependence  on  the  Government  P  The  Goyem* 
meut  said  to  you,  '  \  ou  know  our  policy,  our  acts,  and  our  aim ; 
do  you  think  that  you  can  consistently  lend  it  your  support^  and 
honestly  control  its  acts,  as  faithful  uiends  who  enlu^hten  it  mdi 
their  counsels^  not  as  ardent  enemies  ever  ready  to  mame  P    Wa 
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shall  never  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  dishonourable ;  if  we  did,  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  refuse.  But  you  will  support  us  against  the 
attacks  of  our  enemies.'  Does  this  contract  lie  heavy  on  your  con- 
sciences ?  Has  not  the  Opposition  also  its  engagements  ?  Is  it 
not  expected  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct?  It  does  so 
honestly.  Why  can  it  not  suppose  the  same  honesty  in  others  P 
Now,  what  is  the  limit  within  which  the  Government  ought  to  act  ? 
The  action  of  the  Government  must  be  proportioned  to  tiie  activity 
of  the  Opposition.  Where  the  Opposition  is  moderate,  a  vigorous 
intervention  of  the  Government  would  be  a  fault ;  but  where  the 
Opposition  is  ardent,  where  facts  are  misrepresented,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  replace  misrepresentation  by  truth,  passion 
by  reason.  During  the  late  elections  the  two  principal  arguments 
of  the  Opposition  bore  on  the  state  of  the  finances  and  distant 
expeditions.  I  shall  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity  to  treat  of 
the  latter,  and  will,  therefore,  for  the  present  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  finances.  In  their  professions  of  faith,  the  Opposition 
candidates  represented  our  finances  as  ruined  by  wasteful  extrava- 
gance, they  promised  fabulous  reductions  of  taxation,  and  asserted 
that  an  economy  of  600  or  700  millions  might*  be  efiected  in  the 
Budget ;  they  added  that  if  the  candidates  of  the  Government  were 
elected,  all  the  old  taxes  would  be  doubled,  and  new  ones  imposed 
on  poultry,  ploughs,  and  every  implement  the  labourer  uses.  In 
one  department  the  electors  were  informed  that  there  was  to  be  a 
tax  on  plum-trees.  Without  setting  myself  up  as  a  judge  of  the 
morality  of  such  measures,  I  may  simply  remind  the  Chamber  that 
they  have  been  loudly  blamed  by  a  person  of  high  political  rank. 
*Any  candidate  who  shall  promise  reductions  of  the  public 
charges  to  an  exaggerated  extent  will  create  formidable  difficulties 
in  the  future,  and  will  show  himself  a  bad  citizen,  worthy  of 
general  reprobation.'  '* 

M.  J.  Favre.— "  Who  said  that  ?  " 

M.  Rouher. — "It  was  M.Dufaure  who  gave  that  lesson  of  financial 
morality  to  the  candidates  of  the  31st  of  May.  What  have  been 
the  means  of  action  of  the  Opposition  at  the  present  day  P  It  has 
been  sought  to  intimidate  public  functionaries  by  printing  in  large 
capitals  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  ;  instructions 
have  been  given  to  control  vigilantly  the  composition  of  the  bureaux, 
and  to  take  note  how  the  ballot-boxes  were  guarded ;  audacious 
demands  have  been  made  to  affix  personal  seals  to  the  urns,  as  if 
the  legal  authorities  did  not  offer  sufficient  guarantees;  and  in 
some  localities,  where  the  presidents  of  bureaux  were  weak  enough 
to  allow  of  these  seals,  what  were  the  devices  P  Sometimes  a 
Phrygian  cap,  sometimes  a  levelling  plane,  sometimes  an  effigy  of 
the  Republic.  When  such  things  are  revealed  to  us,  we  may 
understand  that  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  there  still  exists 
ideas  of  hatred  and  violence  ready  to  break  out  on  the  day  when 
the  hand  of  authority  shall  be  weakened.  In  other  places  the 
halls  have  been  invadeii,  the  scrutiny  made  without  any  guarantee, 
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and  in  contradiction  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law,  which  we,  as 
well  as  M.  Thiers,  desire  to  see  respected.  And  in  pronouncing 
the  honourable  name  of  that  gentleman,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  his  scruples  and  emotions  when  I  remember  his 
extreme  distrust  about  his  own  election,  and  about  the  manoeuvres 
of  Government.  So  great  was  his  uneasiness  that  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  his  supporters  he  recommended  them  to  ascertain  that 
the  boxes  containing  the  Bulletins  had  no  double  bottom.  Such 
is  the  degree  of  distrust  produced  by  a  long  habit  of  criticizing 
without  acting.  The  Government  has  shown  no  such  ardour  ;  it 
has  contented  itself  with  defending  without  attacking.  The  Govern- 
ment has  its  agents  and  a  powerful  organization ;  it  is  a  head  with 
a  thousand  arms  exercising  pressure  on  the  electors ;  there,  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Thiers,  the  danger  begins.  I  will  reply  to  him  that 
what  was  dangerous  with  200,000  electors  is  no  longer  so  with 
10,000,000.  I  can  understand  that  in  1846  M.  Thiers  should 
have  been  pre-occupied  about  the  means  of  combating  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  for  at  that  time  there  was  a  Chamber  of  functionaries,  copy- 
hold electors,  votes  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  private 
interests  and  ambition.  Corruption  was  possible  in  those  days ; 
but  now  it  is  impossible  to  corrupt  10,000,000  electors  going  freely 
to  the  poll.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  fatiguing  the  Chamber,  I  would 
enter  into  more  details  on  the  respective  situations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition.  The  Opposition  has  on  its  side  all  the 
disappointed  ambitions  and  impatient  aspirations ;  the  Government 
has  only  right  and  justice.  .  .  .  Such,  therefore,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  elections.  Why  is  so  much  noise  made  about  them  P  Why 
all  this  ardour  for  new  liberties  P  Because  600,000  electors  have 
refrained  from  abstension.  Paris  has  voted  for  the  Opposition. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that  vote.  If  Paris  has  been  guilty  of 
ingratitude  towards  the  Government  of  the  Sovereim  who  has 
made  of  this  capital  the  Queen  of  the  civilized  world,  I  am  not 
astonished  or  afflicted.  If  it  has  too  lightly  regarded  the  intelli- 
gent s}Tnpathy  which  the  Emperor  has  always  testified  towards  it, 
he  may  also  have  his  day  of  reaction.  With  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion wliich  some  hon.  members  have  sought  to  draw  between  the 
votes  of  the  towns  and  those  of  the  rural  districts,  I  might,  if  I 
were  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  discussion,  readily  show  that  in 
towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  6000  souls  the  official 
candidates  obtained  more  than  600,000  votes,  while  you  only  ooimt 
500,000,  but  I  shoidd  think  I  committed  a  blasphemy  if  I  were  to  seek 
to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  2,000,000  votes  of  the  towns 
and  the  8,000,000  of  the  country  parts.  The  farmers,  whose  sons 
shed  their  blood  on  fields  of  battle,  show  themselves  more  ffratefbl 
towards  the  Emperor.  The  remark  has  been  made  l£iat  the 
elections  of  1863  had  a  political  significance,  and  that  they 
announced  a  serious  return  towards  ideas  of  liberty.  Doubtless, 
the  result  of  them  shows  liberal  ideas.  And  why  not  P  They  Bxe 
also  those  of  the  Government.    It  was  the  Emperor  who  gareike 
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signal  for  these  ideas  in  1861.  Who  made  tlie  first  step  towards 
lifcrty  if  it  was  not  the  Emperor  P  Who  did  it  without  its  being 
demanded,  I  do  not  say  by  menace,  but  even  by  prayer?  It  was 
the  Emperor  who  first  hoisted  the  flag,  not  to  afterwards  let  it  fall 
in  the  mud,  but  to  fix  the  staff  of  it  in  laws  which  effectually 
guarantee  liberty  and  order.  Those  liberal  aspirations  belong  to 
the  majority  and  to  the  Government,  What  signification  is  to  be 
attached  to  elections  which  have  returned  Opposition  deputies  ?  I 
do  not  attack  them  or  doubt  tlicir  intentions ;  they  have  taken  the 
oath,  and  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  their  colleagues  of  the 
majority,  but  what  do  we  find  beyond  their  elections  P  At  the 
house  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  phrase,  '  The  Empire  cannot 
last,'  a  meeting  was  held,  at  whicn  the  question  was  started 
whether  the  oath  ought  to  be  taken.  The  example  of  England  has 
been  frequently  brought  forward,  and  her  liberties  boasted  of. 
Have  pohtical  men  ever  met  in  that  country  to  discuss  whether 
they  should  take  the  required  oath  P  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
words  of  affectionate  sympathy,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
repentance,  which  you  have  here  made  use  of,  you  have  revealed 
the  secret  of  all  those  who  turned  towards  the  exiled  family  of 
whom  you  spoke  P  That  family  feels  its  weakness,  but  it  has  its 
actions,  its  views  for  the  future,  and  its  hopes.  It  has  not  given 
its  resignation.  And  the  Socialist  party  of  1848,  is  it  not  still 
standing  ?  Has  it  not  its  chiefs  P  Has  it  not  recruited  its  num- 
bers from  the  amnesty  which  the  Emperor  has  in  his  generosity 
granted  P  That  party  has  still  its  chiefs,  its  emissaries,  and  its 
hopes  for  a  more  or  less  distant  future.  Can  you  in  presence  of 
auch  facts  advocate  liberties  which  might  tend  to  produce  disturb- 
ance P  During  the  last  two  days  we  have  heard  in  this  Assembly 
a  prayer,  weak,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  liberty.  It  is  asked  for 
respectfully,  but  with  a  warning  that  it  may  be  one  day  exacted. 
Constitutional  and  Legislative  liberty  is  wished  for.  The  Consti- 
tation  of  18S2  is  the  legal  expression  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
Art.  3  of  that  document  states  that  the  Emperor  governs,  under 
the  control  of  the  Chambers.  He  governs,  and  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  that  right,  and  bend  to  antiquated 
maxims  which  have  led  two  thrones  into  exile  end  mourning." 
M.  Thiers. — "  It  is  despotism  which  is  antiquated." 
M.  Kouher. — "He  has  not  re-established  the  throne  with  the  idea 
of  not  governing,  or  of  delivermg  up  power  to  the  oratorical 
passions  that  agitate  assemblies.  He  governs,  and  he  will  govern. 
As  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  which  there  is  more  than  you 
choose  to  admit,  wait  for  its  development  till  the  respect  for  insti- 
tutions and  for  the  dynasty  shall  have  taken  as  deep  root  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  in  England.  But,  till  that  happens,  do  not 
seek  to  disarm  either  the  Government  or  the  country.  Gentlemen, 
before  coming  here  this  day,  I  was  present  at  an  imposing  religious 
ceremony,  the  presentation  of  the  hat  to  the  new  Cardmol- 
Aichbishop  of  Bouen.      The   Emperor  addressed  the  following 
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words  to  the  new  Cardinal.  (Here  the  Minister  cited  the  language 
used  by  the  Emperor,  and  then  concluded  as  follows.)  Well,  then, 
gentlemen,  this  Constitution  which  has  done  so  much,  respect  it, 
obey  it,  and  do  not  seek  to  introduce,  under  a  pretext  of  making 
it  more  perfect,  modifications  which  would  subvert  it.  Do  not 
seek  to  arrive  at  such  a  result  as  the  placing  the  pyramid  on  its 
point,  instead  of  on  its  base,  as  the  Sovereign  nas  wished  to 
place  it." 

The  President  afterwards  put  to  the  vote  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Address,  which  was  thus  worded : — 

"Sire, — The  Legislative  Body  participates  in  the  confidence 
with  which  you  are  actuated  by  the  renewal  of  its  powers.  In 
spite  of  the  sharpness  of  the  struggle,  the  populations  have  shown 
that  they  still  remain  deeply  devoted  to  the  Imperial  institutions, 
to  your  person,  and  to  your  d}Tiasty.  In  coming  to  take  our 
part  in  the  examination  of  public  afiairs,  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
of  those  principles  and  sentiments,  and  we  will  act  in  concert  with 
you  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  them." 

The  paragraph  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber. 

On  the  question  of  Free  Trade  a  long  debate  took  place  in  the 
Corps  Legislatify  in  the  course  of  which  several  curious  and 
interesting  facts  were  brought  to  light  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  France  and  England  concluded  in 

1860.  M.  Chevalier  said :  "  When  I  yesterday  read  in  the  *  Moni- 
teur'  that  the  receipts  of  the  indirect  taxes  for  the  past  year 
exceeded  those  of  1861  by  144  millions,  and  those  of  1862  by  53 
millions,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  same  day  that  the 
Treaty  of  Conmierce  with  England  was  ruining  our  manufactures, 
our  merchant  navy,  our  agriculture,  and  our  commerce.  A  people 
able  to  pay  such  considerable  sums  in  voluntary  taxes,  instead  of 
being  almost  ruined,  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  In 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1863  our  exports  amounted  to  2230 
millions.     They  were  1978  millions  in  1862,  and  1700  millions  in 

1861.  The  difference  in  our  favour  was  therefore  633  millions 
between  1863  and  1861,  and  270  millions  between  1863  and  1862, 
notwithstanding  the  war  in  America.  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  com- 
pares these  figures  with  those  for  1859,  the  last  year  of  protectum, 
when  our  exports  were  2266  millions,  but  from  this  totid  we  must 
deduct  151  millions  for  com.  Ifor  is  that  all.  In  1861  our  trade 
with  America  suffered  greatly ;  from  368  millions  in  1859  it  fell 
to  88  millions.  To  make  the  comparison  fairly,  we  must  strike 
off  200  millions  from  1859,  otherwise  we  should  take  ncaooomt 
of  the  effect  produced  on  our  manufactures  by  the  Ammoan  war. 
Then,  again,  the  returns  for  1863  only  include  11  monthsy  and 
must  be  mcreased  in  proportion.  After  making  these  allowanoei^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  exports  have  incr^Eused  considerably* 
On  a  fair  calculation,  it  is  evident  that  we  gained  700  wiillinma  at 
least  since  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  It  has  been  said  that  Franoe 
is  impoverished  by  being  compelled  to  export  speoie  in  pKjmaat 
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for  foreign  produce.  This  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  exploded 
fallacy  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Wanting  cotton,  we  are  obliged 
to  get  it  from  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India,  countries  which  will 
only  take  specie,  and  we  gain  by  the  exchange,  as  it  enables  our 
operatives  to  live,  and  promotes  trade  at  home.  We  are  not  so 
badly  off  as  was  asserted  yesterday.  Look  also  at  other  industries. 
Our  coal  mines  now  produce  10  millions  of  tons  yearly,  which 
they  never  did  before.  As  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  ex- 
planation given  yesterday  is  inadmissible.  Two  years  ago  the 
representative  of  Roubaix  repeated  hero  the  lamentations  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  But  what  has  happened  since  ?  Never 
has  Roubaix  enjoyed  such  prosperity  as  at  present.  We  are  told 
that  this  prosperity  is  owing  solely  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  On 
this  bead  I  reply  that  we  now  export  woollens  to  the  value  of  100 
millions  more  than  in  1859,  which  shows  that  we  are  fully  able 
to  compete  with  England  in  that  branch  also.  With  regard  to 
cotton  goods,  I  have  to  remark  that  England  has  sent  us  one-half 
less  this  year  than  last.  Our  markets  are,  therefore,  not  over- 
whelmed with  English  products.  Having  said  thus  much  in 
reply  to  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  I  now  proceed  to  defend  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  and  consequently  the  language  of  the  Address. 
We  have  heard  much  of  sacrifices.  I  will  show  you  what  sacri- 
fices the  country  makes  imder  the  protective  system.  The  other 
day  we  heard  great  lamentations  about  the  expense  of  the  Mexican 
expedition.  Well,  if  France  economized  only  one-half  of  the 
mysterious  bounty  which  she  pays  in  a  year  to  protected  industries, 
it  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Mexico.  The  Treaty  of 
Commerce  has  reduced  the  secret  bounties  paid  under  prohibition 
by  very  considerable  sums,  which  have  been  expended  in  the 
consumption  of  other  articles,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  general 
wellbeing.  To  the  relief  thus  occasioned  I  attribute  the  greater 
part  of  our  increased  revenue.  I  now  turn  to  another  subject, 
and  I  regret  that  our  eminent  colleague,  M.  Thiers,  should  be 
leaving  the  Chamber,  as  what  I  am  about  to  say  will,  I  believe, 
interest  him.  (M.  Thiers,  who  had  risen  to  go  out,  immediately 
sat  down  near  the  speaker.)  The  amendment  has  received  con- 
siderable support  by  the  signature  of  our  illustrious  colleague,  of 
whom  I  shall  never  speak  but  with  the  greatest  respect.  Most  of 
those  who  have  attached  their  names  to  it  are  men  who  pretend 
to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  liberty,  in  which  they  think  we  are 
behindhand,  and  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  the  amendment  ia 
an  attack  on  liberty  and  on  property.  Our  eminent  colleague  has 
pointed  out  the  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  liberty  in  free 
countries,  but  he  has  forgotten  the  most  important  of  all,  and  one 
inscribed  among  the  great  principles  of  '89— liberty  of  labour. 
It  is  one  which  presents  no  danger,  for  it  requires  order  and 
security.  England  is  every  day  held  up  to  us  as  an  example ; 
why  not,  therefore,  follow  that  country  as  regards  freedom  of 
commerce  and  labour  P     No  branch  of  manufacture  is  there  pro* 
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tcctcd ;  the  customs'  tariff  of  England  is,  since  1860,  the  most 
simple  of  all,  as  it  is  contained  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  while 
ours  fills  a  volume.  The  former  boars  on  the  following  articles : — 
chicory,  chocolate,  coffee,  com,  currants,  figs,  pepper,  raisins,  and 
prunes,  spirits  of  diflerent  kinds,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  molasses, 
tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  timber.  In  those  articles,  which  produce 
a  sum  of  600  millions  of  francs,  there  is  not  a  single  branch  of 
manufacture  protected." 

A  Voice.  — "The  English  do  not  require  protection." 

!M.  Chevalier. — "  ITiat  is  more  easily  said  than  proved.  I  have 
resided  in  that  country  a  long  time,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
twenty-five  years  were  required  for  it  to  achieve  commercial 
liberty.  The  silk  manufacturers  in  England  long  demanded  pro- 
tection against  ours,  but  they  at  length  found  that  competition 
would  lead  to  great  improvement  in  their  articles,  and  they  gave 
up  their  opposition.  I  have  said  that  the  amendment  is  an  attack 
on  property,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  it.  The  suppression  of 
the  sliding  scale  was  voted,  and  very  properly." 

M.  Thiers.—"  No ;  that  I  deny." 

M.  Chevalier. — "Our  agriculturists  are  no  longer  protected, 
but  when  they  require  to  purchase  farming  implements  they 
must  pay  a  duty,  and  they  are  in  that  manner  attacked  in  their 
property.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  France  has  no  need  of  pro- 
tection. She  has  38,000,000  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000,000 
are  agriculturists,  who  do  not  ask  to  be  protected,  and  there  are 
8,000,000  of  workmen  who  do  not  ask  for  it.  There  are,  more- 
over, 8,000,000  of  persons  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts — physicians, 
advocates,  &c.,  who  ask  for  nothing  except  that  they  may  not 
have  to  pay  dear  for  what  they  want.  Ask  the  remaining 
2,000,000  of  men  employed  in  large  manufactories  whether  they 
stand  in  need  of  protection,  and  they  will  reply  in  the  negative. 
Suppose  it  were  announced  to  you  that  for  each  branch  of  manu- 
facture a  machine  had  been  invented  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
price  by  10  per  cent.,  would  you  oppose  the  introduction  of  such 
an  improvement?  Certainly  not.  But  it  is  precisely  such  a 
saving  that  Free  Trade  effects.  A  celebrated  writer  on  political 
economy,  now  deceased,  M.  Bastiat,  had  enunciated  this  rule, 
which  cannot  be  contested — that  when  the  produce  is  dear  labour 
is  cheap,  and  when  the  produce  is  cheap  labour  is  dear,  and  the 
part  attributed  to  wages  augments  unceasingly.  The  reason  is, 
that  when  prices  are  low  for  goods  the  quantity  produced  is  so 
great  that  where  a  middling  workman  was  found  previously  yoa 
must  place  several  able  ones,  and  of  course  pay  them  more/' 

M.  de  Forcade  La  Roquette,  Vice-President  of  the  Oouncil  of 
State,  said: —  .  .  .  .  "  The  new  economic  system  has  not  entailed 
ruin  on  the  country.  The  only  question  now  raised  is,  whether 
the  Chamber  shall  give  to  the  Emperor's  Government,  a  testimony 
of  approbation  for  the  reforms  which  have  been  accomplishedL 
Facts  fully  justify  the  paragraph  of  the  Address.    It  is  well  that 
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the  Chamber  should  accept  words,  saying  that  France,  which  had 
felt  doubts  of  herself,  has  now  faith  in  the  future.  That  is  the 
idea  which  must  be  disseminated  through  the  country,  for  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  our  activity  will  be  for  France,  not  only  a  cause 
of  wealth,  but  also  one  of  glory  and  of  honour.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  show  the  general  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  From 
1827  to  1836  the  general  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  1265 
millions,  imports  and  exports  together.  From  1836  to  1846 
it  amounted  to  2112  millions.  That  is  the  average  amount  per 
annum.  In  1847  the  figure  of  foreign  commerce  was  2600 
millions  ;  under  the  Republic,  in  1851,  it  had  fallen  to  2100 
milliona.  In  1856,  under  the  Empire,  it  had  risen  to  4487,  in 
1857  the  figure  was  4900,  and  In  1862  it  was  5500  millions.  I 
only  speak  of  recognized  values.  Such,  gentlemen,  has  been  the 
progression,  and  it  signifies  that,  with  such  an  expansive  force,  the 
oountiT  covjd  not  fear  competition  at  home  with  protective  duties, 
when  it  could  compete  with  other  countries  abroad  without  them, 
Xiet  us  examine  in  succession  the  exports  of  France  to  England, 
and  those  of  England  to  France.  Taking  our  figures  from  the  latest 
decennial  periods,  we  find  our  exports  to  England,  from  1827  to 
1836  at  a  mean  term  of  65  mClions  ;  from  1837  to  1846  of  97 ; 
from  1847  to  1856  of  239.  In  1859  our  exports  had  risen  to  591 
millions;  but  in  that  year  there  was  an  exceptional  export  of  100 
millions,  in  grain  and  breadstuffs.  In  1862,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  our  exports  rose  to  619  millions,  but  here  also  we  must 
take  into  account  15  millions  in  grain ;  thus  leaving  the  figures  for 
1869  and  1862  at  491  and  604  respectively.  During  the  three 
years  that  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  our  exports  increased 
by  about  200  millions,  but  there  the  progress  stopped.  In  1863  a 
fresh  development  took  place.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1863 
our  exports  rose  to  706  millions,  being  an  augmentation  of  300 
millions  since  1859,  a  greater  advance  than  was  made  in  the  whole 
period  from  1837  to  1861.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  imports  of 
England  into  France.  These  imports  are  not  always  viewed  with 
&vonr.  Some  economiste  say  that  it  is  most  profitable  to  sell  as 
much  and  buy  as  little  as  possible.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
evident — viz.  that  a  great  commercial  country,  both  producing  and 
consoming,  must  necessarily  both  export  and  import.  Labour  and 
well-being  are  necessarily  connected;  the  labouring  classes,  after 
having  produced,  desire  to  consume,  and  we  must  find  means  to 
satisfy  that  want.  Let  us  then  examine  these  imports  without 
prejudice.  The  imports  of  England  into  France  from  1827  to 
1836,  were  about  22  millions  ;  from  1B37  to  1846,  80  ;  and  from 
1847  to  1856,  110.  The  increase  was  inconsiderable  during  this 
last  period,  by  reason  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  for  a  poor 
country  does  not  buy  much.  The  imports  were  only  28  millions 
in  1848  ;  they  rose  gradually  under  the  Empire,  and  stood  at  250 
millions  in  1856.  The  average  term  of  miports  for  the  years 
1857,  '58  and  '69,  was  287  mfllions.     In  1862  they  rose  to  523 
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milliom— an  moreBse  of  more  than  200  wiiHi>^«,  bot  attribataUe 
to  a  special  cause — namely,  tlie  American  war.  The  cotton  wliioh 
we  received  directly  from  America,  now  cornea  to  ub  from  the 
dep6ts  at  Liverpool.  In  1862  we  boogbt  73  million*  worth  of 
cotton  &om  England,  while  before  the  war  we  boiuiht  for  two  or 
tiiree  millionB  only;  so  that  we  must  deduct  these  73  milluau  from 
the  account.  In  1863  a&irs  remained  Btationary.  ^uch,  there- 
fore, is  the  reeult  of  the  three  years*  experiment.  £n{^iah  imports 
have  increased  by  about  160  millions,  and  onr  exports  have  in- 
creased by  300  nullionfi.  Ma;  it  not  then  be  said  uiat  France  can 
rdy  on  her  own  strength,  and  look  to  the  future  with  ooofidenoe ; 
and  ought  not  the  Address  to  contain  an  expression  of  thanks 
to  a  Government  that  has  oondooted  reform  to  this  &TinuBbla 
issue  P  .  .  .  . 

"  To  return  to  English  imports.  The^  ixsnprise  114  millions  in 
silks  and  floss-silks,  then  73  millions  in  wool  ootton,  ootttms  in 
great  quantity,  metals,  ooal,  raw  skins,  raw  material,  &».,  to  aB 
amount  of  300  millions.  The  raw  matcoial  we  tranafbnn,  and  sell 
again  at  a  high  price. 

"Now  let  US  see  what  we  send  to  Eogluid.  In  1862  we  eiported 
silk  tisBuee  for  154  millionB,  wocdlen  cloths  tat  05,  dressed  aUns 
and  articles  made  with  thma  for  42,  haberdaabeoFy  for  81,  and 
articles  of  drees  and  t(»lette  for  20  "'H""  It  is  thas  that  we 
'  take  from  England  rooffh  and  gross  matoials,  and  retom  tliran  in 
ike  form  of  costly  articles  of  mxory.  Kor  is  tiiat  alL  We  also 
send  to  England  the  produce  of  onr  1  in  wine,  fruit,  and  grain, 
for  France  stands  not  only  in  the  n  t  rank  of  nations  by  her 
industry,  but  also  by  the  hwinties  of  ua  ure 

"  Several  large  tvanohes  of  manubotare  expressed  great  alarm 
at  the  TreatT  of  Commeree ;  they  were  principally  those  in  iron, 
cotton,  woollen,  hemp,  and  linen.     With  regard  to  the  first-men- 
tioned, I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  soidg  individual  sufTering^ ,  _ 
but,  taken  in  the  whole,  that  branch  of  business  has  improved  by  . 
the  trial.    The  iron  and  sted  imported  from  England  amoimt«d  ia 
1861  to  16  millions ;  in  1862  to  33,  and  in  1863  to  only  16.     Ha*  : 
the  production  decreased  in  France?    iFirst  take  cost  iron.     In  j 
'  1858  the  qoautity  produced  was  871,000  tons ;  in  1859,  856,000 ;  1 
in  1860,  ^8,000 1  and  in  1802.  1,0^000.     The  increase  in  1863  i 
nay  be  estimated  at  100,000  tana.    A  similar  result  has  tekea 
place  in  other  kinds  of  iron,  and  the      ragraph  of  the  Addresa  14 
right  in  saying  thdi  France        001         cu  in  herself.     As  regards  I 
cotton,  a  greater  d^ree  of  elt  among  manufacturers.  1 

It  has  been  said  that  th     t      aot  u  possible  on  that  aubjeel^  i 

as  the  article  is  not  to  be      a,      a  tb<>^  the  scarcity  of  cotton  has  | 
saved  us  from  the  danger.    Tnat  lias  bm^u  perhaps  grcatq 

than  if  the  supply  had  not  faili         j  »t   ue  examine   what  hti 
occurred.     The  American  war         n       1861.    England  then  li 
a  considerable  stock  of  ootton,      »  tl      "-'"  "''"  -.-~s» t-^j  ,j 
fabrics  to  the  amoont  of  1,27% 
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millions,  and  904  millions  in  1863.  Of  these  exports  France  re- 
ceived to  the  value  of  8,200,000f.  in  1861,  12,350,000f.  in  1862, 
and  4,800,000f.  in  1863.  The  imports  of  English  cottons  into 
France  have  therefore  diminished.  France  has  also  exported 
cottons,  and  even  sent  more  to  England  than  she  received.  The 
general  exports  of  French  cottons  were  49  millions  in  1861,  56 
millions  in  1862,  and  65  millions  in  1863.  Of  these,  three  millions 
were  sent  to  England  in  1861,  five  millions  in  1862,  and  ten 
millions  in  1863.  Our  manufacturers  are,  therefore,  more  skilful 
than  they  think;  they  have  acquitted  themselves  as  Frenchmen 
always  do,  when  competing  with  foreigners  in  the  great  applica- 
tions of  intelligence  and  genius.  The  woollen  interest  was  also 
greatly  alarmed ;  it  had  always  been  protected  till  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  Roubaix,  Elbceuf,  and  Tourcoing,  were  afraid  of  the 
competition  which  was  destined  to  show  their  superiority.  In  1861 
England  sent  to  France  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  15,900,000f., 
34  millions  in  1862,  and  21  millions  only  in  1863.  Before  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  France  exported  wooUen  tissues  to  England, 
and  the  average  value  in  the  three  years  previous  to  the  treaty  was 
32  millions.  These  exports  rose  to  65  millions  in  1862,  and  to  75  in 
1863.  So  that,  while  the  English  imports  diminished,  the  French 
exports  have  increased.  According  to  all  the  trade  reports,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  most  competent  judges,  the  superiority  of  Eiboeuf, 
Itoubaix,  and  Tourcoing,  is  great  and  indisputable.  The  Treaty 
of  Commerce  has  therefore  revealed  to  France  the  strength  of  her 
productive  powers.  Our  hemp  and  linen  manufacturers  also 
dreaded  the  competition  of  English  products.  Our  exports  in 
this  branch  have  nevertheless  greatly  increased.  They  were  16 
millions  in  1850,  but  reached  37  millions  in  1863 

**  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  industries  menaced  have 
held  their  ground  against  English  competition,  they  have  been  de- 
veloped at  home  under  the  protection  still  afforded  them,  and 
abroad  without  protection.  For  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  if  you  can  protect  industry  at  home,  you  cannot  do  so  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  recollect,  that  if  France  is  a  great  market,  the 
world  is  a  still  larger  one,  and  you  cannot  maintain  your  place  there 
without  resolutely  entering  on  the  path  of  competition  and  liberty. 
There  lies  our  path  in  the  future.  I  will  conclude  with  a  remark 
which  is  connected  with  politics  and  the  wishes  you  have  often 
expressed.  We  have  lately  heard  much  of  peace  within  these 
walls.  Well,  do  not  forget  that  the  multiplicity  of  exchanges  and 
national  independence  are  the  best  guarantees  of  solid  and 
durable  peace." 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Corps  L^gklatif  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  in  reply  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  said  he  con- 
sidered the  press  as  a  dangerous  power,  and  as  an  institution  to 
which  no  strong  Government  should  grant  liberty,  but  only  a  tole- 
ration, regulated  by  the  Administration.  "Cowardly  Govern- 
ments," he  said,  "  have  alone  been  able  to  believe  in  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  this  liberty  has  overthrown  them."    M.  de  Cas- 
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sagnac  declared  the  press  law  of  February,  1852,  to  be  a  just,  good, 
and  necessary  one,  and  censured  the  Government  for  the  toleration 
which  it  granted  to  the  journals  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Corps  LegisUttif.  He  further  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  execute  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 

M.  fimilo  Ollivier  stated  that  he  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
in  favour  of  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the  State.  He 
declared  that  the  press  was  not  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Govern- 
ments, and  was  only  fatal  when  not  free. 

^I.  Rouher  stated  that  at  present  no  modification  of  the  press 
law  was  possible,  and  said: — "  The  Emperor  may  at  some  future 
time  be  enabled  to  modify  the  law  of  1852." 

Early  in  January,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
was  discovered,  and  four  persons  were  arrested  in  Paris,  whose 
names  were  Greco,  Trabuco,  Imperatori,  and  Saglio  or  Marpholi, 
all  Italians,  who  arrived  in  France  at  the  close  of  last  year,  bent 
on  their  murderous  enterprise,  and  furnished  with  explosive  shells, 
similar  to  those  which  were  made  use  of  by  Orsini,  when  he 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  in  1858. 

Papers  were  found  on  the  person  of  Greco,  in  the  alleged  hand- 
writing of  the  Italian  demagogue  Mazzini,  which  directly  im- 
plicated him  as  the  instigator  of  the  plot— and  Greco  asserted 
that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Lugano,  when  the 
details  of  the  diabolical  plan  were  arranged,  and  money  was 
furnished  to  him  by  Mazzini.  The  conspirators  had  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  approaches  to  the  Opera  in  the  Rue  Le- 
pelletier,  and  of  those  of  the  other  theatres  which  the  Emperor 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  They  had  closely  examined  every 
place  which  gave  access  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  re- 
peatedly visited  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  when  the  Emperor  went  to 
skate.  Their  plan  was  that,  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  they  were  to  throw  their  shells  under  his  horses'  feet,  and  at 
once  to  rush  on  him  and  his  attendants  with  their  revolvers  and 
poniards.  Greco  declared  that  the  poniards,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mazzini,  were  poisoned.  It  is,  however,  right  to  state,  that 
Mazzini,  in  a  letter  written  in  this  country,  strenuously  denied  all 
participation  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  affair,  although  he  admitted 
that  he  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  Greco.  When 
the  foiled  assassins  were  examined  before  the  Juge  (Clnstructum 
Greco  is  said  to  have  blasphemed,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  oursed 
himself  for  having  failed,  and  declared  that  there  were  othen 
bound  like  himself  by  oath,  to  complete  the  crime. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  took  place  in  March,  when  they 
were  all  convicted — ^but  none  of  them  were  sentenced  to  oapilal 
punishment. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  a  deputation  from  the  C(»rp%  LSgklalif 
brought  up  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Addreea  in  reply 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  November  last  year.  The  lon- 
peror  said  in  reply,  that  the  debates  upon  the  coimrmatian  of  tlie 
members'  elections  and  on  the  Address  had  been  long  and  ehbont^ 
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and  though  they  had  taken  nearly  three  months  from  the  legislative 
business  of  the  House,  they  had  not  been  useless.  To  an  impartial 
mind  the  result  had  been  to  reduce  into  nothing  the  accusations 
which  had  been  so  skilfully  spread. 

He  then  continued  : — 

"  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  better  appreciated.  We  have 
a  more  compact  majority,  and  one  more  devoted  to  our  institutions. 
These  are  great  advantages.  After  the  fruitless  efforts  of  so  many 
forms  of  government,  the  first  want  of  the  country  is  stability. 
Nothing  durable  can  be  founded  on  an  ever-shifting  base  without 
consistency.  For  sixty  years  liberty  has  become  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  parties,  to  overthrow  the  existing  Government.  Thence 
have  resulted  incessant  fluctuations — power  succimibing  to  liberty, 
and  liberty  succumbing  to  anarchy.  This  must  no  longer  exist. 
The  example  of  recent  years  proves  the  possibility  of  conciliating 
what  has  long  appeared  irreconcileable.  Really  fruitful  progress  is 
the  fruit  of  experience.  Its  advance  will  not  be  hastened  by 
systematic  and  unjust  attacks,  but  by  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Government  with  a  majority  inspired  by  patriotism,  and  unseduced 
by  vain  popularity.  Let  us  await  from  agreement  and  from  time 
such  improvements  as  are  possible.  Do  not  let  the  delusive  hope 
of  a  chimerical  future,  unceasingly  compromise  the  present  good 
which  we  have  at  heart  to  consolidate  together.  Let  us  each 
remain  in  our  right  sphere, — you,  gentlemen,  enlightening  and 
controlling  the  progress  of  the  Government,  I  taking  the  initiative 
in  all  that  may  promote  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  France." 

In  the  Corps  JLegklaiify  on  the  6th  of  May,  M.  Thiers  made  an 
elaborate  speech  of  three  hours'  duration,  upon  the  Bill  for  fixing 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Budgets  for  1865.  He  examined 
the  financial  condition  of  France  in  former  times,  and  pointed  out 
the  enormous  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Budgets  of  the 
present  Government.  He  observed  that  all  mystery  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  increase  would  disappear  when  the  details  were 
examined.  If  it  were  assented  to  uiat  every  three  or  four  years 
France  should  embark  in  a  great  war,  and  if,  after  having  carried 
on  a  great  war  of  undoubted  public  interest,  and  before  the 
country  had  time  to  breathe,  or  to  recover  a  part  of  what  it  had 
spent,  it  again  entered  on  another  war  less  easily  understood  than 
that  of  the  Crimea,  and  less  national,  but  only  for  an  idea,  as  a 
war  for  Poland  would  be,  and  certainly  such  as  that  of  Italy,  then, 
indeed,  all  was  explained.  If  every  four  or  five  years  a  great 
war  were  entered  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  little  wars— little 
as  to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  but  considerable  from  the 
distance  to  which  they  were  sent  or  the  sums  they  cost, — then, 
indeed,  yearly  deficits  and  300  millions  added  to  the  public  debt 
were  explained.  If  while  those  great  and  little  wars  were  going 
on  it  was  desired  to  add  to  what  was  called  the  splendour  of 
Government  increased  salaries — not  the  small  ones,  but  all — and 
at  the  same  time  to  demolish  cities,  in  order  to  rebuild  them,  then. 
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indeed,  all  was  explained.  If  when  oomtitnting  the  army,  and 
baring  to  choose  between  a  c«tly  organisation  and  a  leas  costly 
one,  the  former  was  always  preferrad,  then,  indeed,  all'  waa 
explained.  If  to  the  indispensable  expenws  of  the  navy,  goch  aa 
those  incurred  in  the  transionnatioa  of  ships,  were  added  distant 
expeditions,  and  if  France  aspired  to  the  honour  of  founding 
empires  in  remote  countries  and  bestowing  crowns,  then,  indeoiC 
bU  was  explained.  If  France  resolTed  to  incur  neceasary  eroensea, 
and  at  the  same  time  expenses  that  were  merely  those  of  hurory, 
doubtful,  or  sometimes  absolutely  useless — argent  expenses  u 
well  as  those  which  might  be  postponed— then,  indeed,  all  was 
exT^ained, — ^the  2300  miCionB,  the  2600  milliona,  and  alL 

He  declared  that  when  he  heard  the  word  "  disarm  "  it  grestiy 
afflicted  him.  To  talk  about  disarming  was  to  give  Europe  to 
understand  that  France  was  armed.  He  deolared  that  fronbe 
was  the  only  Power  ia  Europe  on  a  peeoe  footing  with  an  army 
of  400,000  men.  It  was  on  unfortTmate  thing  to  say  that  France 
was  inarms,  for  it  was  to  inspire  fbar,  and  to  expose  her  tobeevny 
day  called  uptni  to  disarm.  He  oould  tell  them  who  were  in  arms  in 
Europe.  It  was  Italy,  with  a  yiew  to  Yenetia — which  waa  quite 
natural.  It  was  Austria,  on  aoooust  of  Ysnetia— quite  natural 
also.  Bnsaia  was  in  arms,  not  only  on  account  of  Polandl,  but  on 
account  of  the  diplomacy  directed  against  her  for  the  last  two 
years.  Prussia  was  half-armed.  England  was  not  armed,  hat  in 
great  works  of  fortificatioQ.  France,  and  France  oidy,  was  on  a 
real  peace  footing,  and  he  oould  prove  it  in  ten  minnt«s,  It  waa 
constantly  said  that  France  had  an  .army  of  40i>,nuO  men.  Now 
these  400,000  were  certainly  a  peace  tablishmeut.  There  were 
100,000  out  of  the  territOTy.  Tliere  would  be  m  many  even  after 
the  troope  returned  from  M^oo;  fat  Africa,  although  it  had 
made  great  progress  towards  assimilating  itself  to  France,  would 
always  require  70,000  men.  France  uid  troops  in  Italy,  and  ] 
must  always  hare  troops  in  her  distant  powesfiona.  In  a  wordi  \ 
she  would  always  have  100,000  men  out  of  the  country.  Afc  ] 
home  they  had  50,000,  such  as  the  gtndarnu'B,  veternns,  &c. 
Deduct  these  from  300,000,  and  there  i  onain  only  2^0,000  troops  ' 
of  the  line  in  the  oonntiT.  These  360,(l  00  meoi  were  exhausted  in  -, 
the  serrioe  of  pei  and  ee  400,<  >  men,  composiu^  the  total 
of  their  eSeotiTe  t  h,  <      oir  tD  till  up  the  cadres. 

It  may  be  said  that  ue  ire '  >  r  «  these  ;  but  with  thom  ^ 
the^  had  they  oould  at  m  mi  600,000  to  700,000  moa^  J 

and  before  reoonnoing  '  p  nlity  of  Mich  u  war  footing,  s~] 
complete  moral  rendi  q  i  i  i  pboe  in  Europe.  That  j 
moral  reyolatioa  waa  til'  s  go  longer  wish  for  Yenioet  I 

and  that  Austria  wonia         gooa  A  to  surrender  it ;   thai  \ 

Russia  should  give  up  Poia  ,  end  <  .■\P'da]id  should  no  longer*  j 
think  of  rising  in  reTOlt ;  »  hoay  ihonld  long  to  dismemoea  | 
the  Turkish  empize ;  andtbatin  ■     --  -  _  — ^^^ 

to  her  territory,  already  to 
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dear  confederatea  around  her.  Until  that  revolution  came  to 
pass,  France  would  not  renounce  her  filling  up  her  cadres,  if 
necessary,  to  the  amount  of  from  600,000  to  700,000  men.  The 
expenses  of  the  army,  therefore,  could  not  soon  be  reduced ;  and, 
as  for  those  of  the  nayy,  they  must  return  from  distant  countries, 
the  trans  formation  of  their  materiel  must  be  completed,  before  they 
could  hope  for  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  that  department. 

In  conclusion  M.  Thiers  said:  "I  hope  that  if  the  Emperor, 
as  I  do  not  doubt,  persists  in  his  wise  policy  of  restoring  to  us  our 
liberty,  liberty  will  prove  by  her  conduct  that  she  does  not  deserve 
all  the  evil  that  has  been  said  of  her.  But  if  it  be  true  that  she 
did  deserve  it,  there  is  one  reflection  I  wish  to  make,  the  truth  of 
which  you  will  adrait^a  reflection  which  you  have  all  made,  no 
doubt,  that  the  countir  has  made,  and  that  I  have  often  and  often 
made ;  it  is,  that  if  liberty  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  against 
her,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  costo  very  dear  to  replace  her." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Danish  question,  in  the  coarse  of  a  speech 
he  delivered  on  the  li^th  of  May,  M.  Bouher,  Minister  of  State, 
said  that  he  saw  with  grief  the  invasion  of  the  Duchies  of  Schlegwig 
and  Holstein  ;  but  that  the  Treaty  of  1852  did  not  oblige  France 
to  make  war  to  defend  the  resolution  of  the  Conference  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  He  observed  that,  to  uphold 
the  treaty,  England  would  have  easy  victories  at  sea,  but  France 
would  be  obliged  to  march  upon  the  Rhine  and  traverse  Germany 
to  reach  Denmark.  "  If  France  could  embark  her  treasure  in 
such  an  enterprise,  it  is  not  to  Denmark  that  we  should  have 
gone ;  we  should  rather  have  moved  armies  for  other  miiifortuneB 
and  other  sorrows.  But  the  policy  of  the  Qovernment  is  not  a 
policy  of  sentiment.  When  such  questions  present  themselves,  a 
Government  devoted  to  the  country  does  not  engage  in  war 
before  having  every  where  exhausted  all  the  combinations  which 
might  secure  and  maintain  peace.  We  hare  respected  the  Treaty 
of  1852.  We  have  accepted  every  means  for  re-establishing 
peace." 

The  Minister  concluded  his  remarks  on  the  Danish  question  by 
exmessing  the  hope  that  the  Conference  would  give  peace. 

With  regard  to  Poland,  M.  Bouher  stated  that  the  question  was 
a  European  one,  and  continued  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  suffered  deeply  by  the  events  in  Poland  and  Galicia, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  under- 
stood that  collective  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  being  no 
longer  capable  of  reolization,  France  should  no  longer  make  vain 
protests  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  should  leave  to  God  and  to  time 
the  care  of  judging  on  which  side  lay  the  great  iniquity,  and  on 
which  side  legitimate  grievances." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Congress,  the  Minister  said  that  the 
Powers  who  had  refused  the  Congress  had  inflicted  upon  them- 
selvee  the  greatfist  injury ;  adding  that  "  France  was  not  lees 
gbriouB  and  powerM  alter  the  refd^  of  the  CongreaB." 
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A  few  days  afierwarda  a  very  noisy  and  torbolent  Boeoe  dia- 
torbed  the  serenity  of  tlie  Chamoer,  the  oooasion  being  a  declara- 
tion by  the  President,  M.  de  Momy — on  Uie  question  of  the 
demand  by  the  GoTemment  for  7,600,000  francs  on  account  of  the 
Law  of  Security — that  if  it  were  true,  as  the  Omiosition  assorted, 
that  only  three  conspirators  had  been  discoreied  in  the  six  years 
during  which  the  law  had  been  in  force,  it  was  a  proof  that  it  had 
work^  well,  and  was  ia  fact  the  beet  enlogium  that  could  be 
passed  upon  it. 

Thia  led  to  violent  interruption  and  clamour,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  Gon&aion  M.  Pelletan  said :  "  The  Minister  of  State  told 
us  the  other  day  that  freedom  of  debate  was  full  and  entire  in 
this  Chamber.  Allow  me  to  observe  that  you  are  at  this  moment 
giving  a  flat  contradiction  to  him.  The  imagination  of  the  Ch>veni- 
meut  is  occasionally  sombre.  It  is  good  enough  to  be  too  often 
afraid,  in  order  to  make  you  afraid ;  and  it  presents  the  aniect  of 
a  Government  that  is  never  disqnieted*  bat  is  ever  unquiet. 

The  President  cried  oat,  "  You  are  right  not  to  have  any  fear 
of  the  Government,  because  it  is  a  pnrteoting  Govenmumt,  and 
threatens  no  one.  If  it  were  of  a  kind  to  oaose  fear,  pwhaps  yon 
would  not  use  the  language  you  now  do."  And  M.  Tlliiers,  who 
had  just  then  entered  £e  Chamber,  said :  "  When  the  interesta  of 
the  country  are  at  stake,  no  one,  not  even  the  Govemmmt  shall 
make  us  afraid." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  criminal  trials  on  tcoptA  is  \hni  of 
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Iiesurques,  who  was  convicted  in  1796  of  robbing  the  Lyons  mail 
and  afterwards  exeouted.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  thia  was 
a  judicial  murder,  as  the  innocence  of  Lesurquea  was  afterwards 
inconteetably  proved  by  the  confession  of  the  guilty  party.  It  was 
in  fact  a  case  of  mistakeoi  identity,  but  the  accused  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  acquitted  uid  it  not  boon  for  the  incident  •- 
nLentioned  in  the  speebh  of  M.  lAboulie  which  we  shall  imme'. 
diately  quote.  Sutoe  the  conviotion  of  Lesurqucs  his  family  hatC) 
made  unceasing  attempts  to  obtain  a  'restitution  of  the  monw'' 
which  had  been  taken  maa  him  as  the  proceeds  of  tho  eupposed 
robbery.  They  obtained  a  rsAoMliiAiMM  of  his  name  and  character, 
but  all  their  anbrts  fer  the  grant  of  a  peauniary  compensation  ha«t  < 
iailed. 

The  subject  was  now,  after  the  T  sixty-eight  years  since  the . 

death  of  Lesnrques,  again  br        tt  lonrstd  in  the  Corp3  LSgiibt^ 
on  the  16tb  of  Hay  tms  y 

The  order  of  the  day  t       the  <         uon  of  the  Budget,  when  J 
M.  Laboulie  rose  to  move  i  U      tt  to  the  tirat  article  of  th4.^ 

Budget  of  the  Minister  of  rmaii  j  ifl  amendment  proposed  tl 
the  Minister  of  Finance  should  i  d  to  the  family  of  M.  Lest 
quee,  executed  for  the  robbery  ot  t      E^otis  mail  iu  the  year  171 

a  sum  of  54,585f.  76o.,  with  u  from  that  date.     Thr ' 

entered  into  a  long  detaQ  of  toe 
fortwohoiira.  Thebighwaj 
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quently  attacked  the  Brest  mail,  were  captured  and  executed.  They 
lul  declared  that  Lesurques  was  innocent.  Lesurquea  was  brought 
to  trial  withCurriol,  Barnard,  and  Guenot,  He  produced  a  ivitnesa 
named  Legrond,  a  goldsmith,  to  prove  that  on  the  day  of  the  crime 
he  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  plate.  The  President  asked  to  see 
the  books  of  the  goldsmith,  and  on  examining  them,  he  found  that 
the  date  of  the  8th  Floreal,  on  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
had  been  altered  from  the  9th,  the  day  on  which  the  sale  appeared 
to  have  been  made.  The  witness  explained  that  the  sale  was 
really  made  on  the  8th,  but  it  was  not  entered  until  the  9th,  and 
that  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  "  9  "  subsequently  to  an  "  8." 
From  this  moment  the  President  was  ao  convinced  of  Lesurques's 
guilt  that  he  treated  the  other  witnesses  for  the  defence  so  harshly 
ttiat  a  young  woman  fainted.  While  the  jury  were  in  consulta- 
tion, a  brother  of  Curriol  addressed  the  President  and  told  him 
that  he  was  about  to  condemn  two  innocent  men — Lesurques  and 
Ouenot.  The  President  replied  that  it  was  too  late.  Lesurques 
was  convicted ;  Ghienot,  more  fortunate,  was  acquitted,  Curriol 
declared  that  Lesurques  was  innocent.  Lesurques  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the  Court  declared  that  innocence  is 
not  a  legal  motive  for  appeal.  Lesurques  was  executed.  He 
ascended  the  scaffold,  firmly  declaring  nis  innocence.  Curriol, 
who  was  executed  immediately  after  him,  on  ascending  the  scaffold 
exclaimed  with  a  loud* voice,  "I  am  guilty,  but  Lesurques  was 
innocent."  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  added  that,  according  to 
M.  Viritry,  there  is  a  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  Budget  sufficient 
to  reimburse  the  family  of  Lesurques  for  the  pecuniary  loss  they 
had  sustained. 

M.  O'Quin,  Reporter  on  the  Budget,  said  that  years  had  passed 
since  the  conviction  of  the  unfortunate  Lesurques,  and  still  the 
interest  felt  on  the  subject  had  not  abated.  Now  that  his  inno- 
cence cannot  be  denied,  public  opinion  hod  pronounced.  Still,  as 
there  was  a  judgment  existing,  the  Commission  on  the  Budget  did 
not  think  they  could  support  the  amendment. 

M.  Parien,  Vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State,  approved  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  in  rejecting  the  amendment.  He  said 
that  the  revision  of  the  trial  was  now  impossible.  It  was  asked 
for  at  various  periods,  and   was  always  refused  by  every  Govern- 

M.  Jules  Favre  said  that  when  Lesurques  was  convicted  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  not  in  language  insulting  to  the  judges,  hut 
in  calm  and  dignified  language,  which  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion, and,  although  the  right  of  pardon  did  not  then  exist,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  applied  to  Uie  Council  of  Five  Hundred  for  a  respite. 
M.  Simeon,  the  reporter  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  demand,  concluded  by  this  very  much  to  be  regretted  sentence : 
— "  We  have  no  power  and  we  feel  no  regret."  Lesurques  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  execution,  dressed  in  a  white  garment,  and 
met  his   death  like  a  martyr.     He  would  remind  the  House  of 
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the  fuct«,  which  proved  that  Lesiir(][ue8  was  unjustly  convicted. 
Although  the  punishment  of  confiscation  does  not  exist  in  the 
Fi'onch  law,  the  entire  fortune  of  Lesurqucs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  Jliuister  of  Justice.  It  consisted  of  10,000f.  in  Rentes. 
His  widow  and  his  three  children  were  stripped  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed. His  widow  became  insane,  his  son  entered  the  army 
and  perislied  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  one  of  his  daughters  met 
tlie  same  fate  as  her  mother,  and  the  other,  on  learning  that 
justice  was  refused  to  her  father's  memory,  cast  herself  into 
the  Seine.  Those  were  the  consequences  which  resulted  from 
judicial  errors.  The  unfortunate  family  was  stripped  of  every 
thing.  Besides  their  ready  money  a  farm  situate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  was  seized.  The  produce  was  estimate  at 
lOjOOOf.  a  vear,  and  in  fourteen  vears  the  Government  received 
from  it  140,000f.  In  the  mean  time  they  refused  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  unfortunate  family,  who  were  perishing  of  hunger. 
In  1824,  under  the  Parliamentary  r^r^iVw^  which  had  been  so  much 
calumniated,  and  which,  nevertheless,  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  country,  M.  de  Villble  ordered  a  restitution  of  2l4,000f.  It 
was  not  the  value  of  tlie  farm. 

The  result  was  that  M.  Laboulie's  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  1,  the  numbers  being  113  for  and  112  against  it. 
But  the  Government  exerted  themselves  successfully  to  have  this 
vote  rescinded,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Chamber,  by  a 
majority  of  168  to  47,  adopted  the  first  section  of  the  Budget  with- 
out the  amendment*. 

The  Session  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  closed  at  the  end  of 
May,  but  that  of  the  Senate  was  prolonged  for  a  few  days  longer, 
to  enable  it  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  measures  passed  by  the 
Corps  Legislatif. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  trial  took  place  in  the  Police  Courts 
at  Paris  which  involved  a  question  of  the  utmost  moment  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  liberty  permitted  in  France  to  electors  in 
organizing  committees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  return  of 
Liberal  candidates.  The  Code  prohibits  in  the  most  peremptory 
terms  the  formation  of  associations/or  any  purpose  ic/iatever,  where 
the  members  consist  of  more  than  twenty  ^.   M.  Gamier  Pag^  and 

*  The  same  kind  of  question  has  twice  occurred  within  the  last  few  yeftn  in  tikii 
country.  We  allude  to  the  cases  of  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Bewicke.  ThOT  both 
received  the  Queen's  pardon,  and  both  applied  for  compensation.  Mr.  Barber  aotalned 
a  sum  of  money  by  a  vote  oif  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bewicke 
the  vote  was  refused,  but  the  Government  afterwards  appointed  a  Spodal  Gomiidttee 
on  the  subject,  and  on  its  report  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Bewieke,  u  OQm- 
pensation  for  the  loss  which  be  had  sustained  by  the  compulsory  sale  of  his  piroperlgr 
upon  conviction. 

*  Tlie  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Penal  Code  : — 

"  Art.  291.  No  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  of  which  the  dl^|eot  b  to 
assemble  every  day,  or  on  certain  fixcl  days,  to  occupy  themaelvea  with  rtXMifaM, 
literary,  political,  or  other  subjects,  can  be  formed  except  with  the  BMent  oc  tiw 
Government,  and  on  the  conditions  which  it  shall  please  the  Goyerament  to 
on  the  association.    The  persons  dwelling  in  the  house  where  the 
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twelve  others,  therefore  thirteen  in  all,  had  constituted  themselves 
into  a  Committee  for  Electioneering  purposes,  during  the  struggle 
that  took  place  in  France  at  the  last  general  election.  For  this 
they  were  summoned  before  the  Police  Court,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  committed  a  criminal  offence.  The  Paris  wits  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  idea  of  the  confused  arithmetic  which 

Eut  thirteen  men  upon  their  trial  for  an  offence  which  could  only 
e  perpetrated  by  twenty ;  but  in  reality  there  was  no  such  mistakoi 
for  the  ramifications  of  the  committee  comprehended  many  more 
than  twenty,  although  only  thirteen  were  accused.  The  great 
event  of  the  trial  was  the  noble  speech  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  advocates  at  the  French  Bar,  who  defended 
M.  Gamier  Pag^s.  His  peroration  was  remarkably  fine,  and  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  a  burst  of  applause. 

"  Having  now  reached  the  term  of  my  pleading,"  said  the  orator, 
"  I  ask  myself  how  such  a  charge  as  this  could  have  originated. 
I  ask  myself  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  like  my  clients, 
whose  last  refuge  is  in  the  law,  whose  triumph  is  their  only 
object,  should  be  thus  confounded  with  common  malefactors.  And 
if  they  are  condemned,  what  is  the  lesson  this  fatal  day  shall 
offer  to  our  young  generation  P  What !  in  France,  the  France  of 
universal  suffrage,  you  may  spread  over  its  vast  surface  the  light 
of  your  intellect,  and  this  very  evening  the  wires  of  your  tele- 
graph may  transmit  the  condemnation  of  thirteen  citizens,  honour- 
able among  the  honourable — victims  of  their  respect  for  the  law. 
You  are  to  proclaim  to  all  France  that  they  who  do  not  think 
as  you  think  stand  in  a  Police  Court,  and  that  it  is  from  the 
benches  of  the  Chamber  to  which  they  have  been  sent  by  the 
jople  they  are  dragged  to  be  condemned  as  criminals !  If  such 
the  result  of  this  trial,  I  might,  indeed,  despair  of  the  salva- 
tion of  our  common  country.  But  it  shall  not  be  so!  I  will 
not  despair.  I  derive  hope  and  comfort  from  those  I  see  around 
me — from  Berryer,  the  veteran  of  liberty,  the  greatest  of  orators 
and  the  noblest  of  hearts ;  from  Marie,  who  has  so  well  served 
his  country ;  from  Senard,  the  fearless  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  who  exposed  his  life   to  the  madness   of  insurgents ; 

are  not  comprised  in  the  number  of  persons  indicated  by  the  present  Article.  Art. 
292.  Every  association  of  the  nature  above  mentioned  which  shall  be  formed  without 
permission,  or  which,  after  having  obtained  permission,  shall  infringe  the  conditions 
imposed  on  it,  shall  be  dissolved.  The  chiefs,  directors,  or  administrators  of  the 
association  shall,  moreover,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  16f.  to  200f." 
The  Articles  of  the  law  of  the  11th  of  April,  1834p,  axe  these  : — 
"Art.  I.  The  terms  of  the  Art.  291  of  the  Penal  Code  are  appHcable  to  associations  of 
more  than  twenty  persons,  even  should  these  associations  be  divided  into  sections  of  a 
less  number,  and  that  they  should  not  meet  every  day,  or  on  fixed  days.  Hie  per- 
mission given  by  the  Gk)vemment  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn.  Art.  2.  Whoever 
forms  part  of  an  association  not  authorized  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from 
two  months  to  one  year,  and  a  fine  of  firom  &0f.  to  lOOOf.  In  case  of  a  repetition  of 
the  ofienoe  the  penalties  shall  be  doubled.  Hie  individual  convicted  may  in  the  latter 
case  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  ix)lice  during  a  time  which  shall  not 
exceed  double  the  maximum  of  the  p^ialty.  Art.  468  of  the  Penal  Code  may  be 
applied  in  every  case." 
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from  these  two  Ministers  of  the  Goremment  of  July — Dnfanre 
and  Hebert — who  have  erer  lahonred  for  the  triumph  of  (he  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  under  a  cloud  or  ahjnred ;  and  from  the 
young  generation  who  surround  me,  and  who  are  the  objects  of 
my  hope  and  my  affection.  When  I  look  upon  all  these  I  cherish 
the  consolatory  hope  that  the  great  cause  we  are  defending  will 
triumph,  not  only  over  this  which  is  hut  a  politick  accident, 
but  over  all  others ;  for  liberty  la  imperialuble.  Its  champions 
are  too  illustrious,  its  defenders  too  noble ;  and  we  may  still  look 
with  an  untroubled  eye  at  the  shadow  that  floats  aoross  it,  for  the 
sun  of  freedom  will  not  be  eclipsed  for  erer." 

After  a  short  silence  M.  Benyer,  who  was  retained  for  another 
of  the  defendants,  rose  and  said : — 

"  During  the  suspension  of  the  proceedings,  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  and  the  accused  themselTee,  yieUing  to  the  profound 
and  irresistible  emotion  caused  by  the  ma^nmoent  harangue  of 
our  colleague,  after  the  complete  defence  yon  haye  all  heard,  have 
requested  me  to  inform  the  Coort  that  it  is  impomUe  to  add 
any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  with  such  eloquence.  We  find 
nothing  in  oar  minds  nor  in  car  hearts  that  could  add  to  the 
truth,  Uie  grandeur,  and  the  noUeness  of  this  de&noa,  Brought 
up  as  we  ORTe  all  beeo  in  respect  for  the  magiatiw^,  we  give 
up  our  right  to  speak,  coavisoed  as  we  are  titat  after  a  nteeoh, 
from  the  thrilling  effect  of  which  your  bosoms  are  still  throbbing, 
there  is  not  a  judge  in  Ha  land  who  can  condemn  the  accused." 

But  M.  Berryer  waa  mirtAkan.  The  Court  condemned  t 
accused  to  a  fine  ofSOOf.  each,  the  ezpensea  of  the  prosecutiotu^l 
with  coniramts  par  corpt  for  aix  months,  in  case  the  tine  was  not  '' 
paid. 

They  afterwards  appealed  from  the  senteoicek  t)ut  it  was  afiiimaiJ 
by  the  Superior  Court. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DENMARK. 

Note  addressed  by  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
German  Courts — Reply  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies — Close  of  the  Session  of  the  Prussian  Chambers — Speech  of  the  King — 
Instructions  issued  by  the  German  Diet  to  the  Federal  Commissioners  in  Holstein 
— Earl  Russell's  despatch  to  the  German  Diet — Address  of  the  Danish  Rigsraad  to 
the  King— Entry  of  Saxon  troops  into  Rendsburg — Joint  proposal  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  the  German  Diet — Deputation  from  Holstein  to  the  Federal  Diet  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg — Declaration  of  the  Danish  Prime  Minister, 
Bishop  Monrad — Description  of  the  Dannewerke — Address  of  the  Prussian  General, 
Von  Wrangel,  to  the  army — ^Advance  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops — Conflicts 
between  the  Germans  and  Danes — The  Dannewerke  abandoned  by  the  Danes — 
Address  by  the  Rigsraad  to  the  army — Umbrage  taken  by  the  smaller  German 
States — Description  of  the  island  of  Alsen — Close  of  the  Session  of  the  Rigsraad — 
Siege  of  Diippel — Capture  of  that  place,  and  abandonment  of  Fredericia  by  the 
Danes— Entry  of  the  Prussian  troops  into  Jutland — Naval  victory  of  the  Danes  off 
Heligoland. 

A  NOTE  was  addressed,  on  the  19th  of  December  last  year,  by  M. 
Hall,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  in  which,  after 
mentioning  the  decree  of  the  Federal  Diet,  for  giving  effect  to  the 
"  procedure  of  execution  "  in  the  Duchies  which  was  passed  on  the 
7th  of  December,  he  said,  that  it  was  deprived  of  all  binding  force, 
owing  to  the  illegal  exclusion  of  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Denmark 
from  the  assembly.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue  against  the 
validity  of  the  motives  which  had  been  assigned  for  the  Decree,  on 
the  following  grounds  : — 

"  That  the  ordinance  of  March  30  of  this  year,  arainst  which 
the  said  decree  was  directed,  has  afterwards  been  formally  repealed  ; 

"  That  the  mediation  offered  by  the  British  Government  with  a 
view  of  reconciling  the  pending  differences  between  Denmark  and 
the  Confederation,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Royal  Government  in 
the  sitting  of  the  29th  of  October  ; 

"That  the  King's  Government  in  the  same  sitting  declared 
itself  ready  to  meet  the  Confederation  in  everv  point  in  which  the 
independence  or  equality  of  rights  claimed  for  the  Federal  pro- 
vinces should  not  be  considered  as  being  sufficiently  guaranteed  at 
present. 

"  But  the  singular  character  of  the  pretended  Federal  execution 
has  become  still  more  perceptible  since  the  Federal  Assembly  has 
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pretended  to  question  His  Majesty's  right  of  succession,  and  the 
validity  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852.  For,  even  con- 
sidering the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, it  must  be  admitted  that  any  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederation  with  regard  to  the  position  which  His  Majesty 
should  accord  to  Holstein  in  his  capacity  of  Duke  of  Holstein  must 
be  subordinate  to  a  preceding  acknowledgment  of  the  King  as 
Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 

**Ilis  Majesty,  my  most  gracious  Sovereign,  is  under  these  circum- 
stances unable  to  recognize  the  so-called  execution,  resolved  by  the 
Confederation  as  a  legitimate  procedure  founded  in  the  Federal 
law,  but  intends,  on  the  contrary,  to  reserve  formally  his  sovereign 
and  dynastic  rights.  His  Majesty  has  therefore  commanded  the 
undersigned  to  protest  by  this  present,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  unquestionable  encroachment  which  has  been 
announced  to  him,  and  reserves  for  hinjself  to  take  such  further 
resolutions  as  he  may  consider  reconcileable  with  his  rights  and 
interests." 

The  Session  of  the  Danish  Kigsraad  was  closed  by  a  speech 
from  the  Throne,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  when  King  Christian 
IX.  thus  addressed  his  faithful  subjects  on  the  threatening  aspect 
of  affairs 

"  Side  by  side  with  the  exaggerated  demands  raised  by  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  tendencies  have  been  manifested  in  Ger- 
manv,  which  would  result  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy.  The  authors  of  such  subversive  plans  imagine  that  they 
have  found  an  efficacious  instrument.  We  console  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  Europe  will  know  how  to  maintain  for  the  Danish 
Monarchy  the  collective  succession,  the  unaltered  existence  of  which 
it  has  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  peace.  Although  we  have  given  satisfaction  to  all  Federal 
Resolutions  concerning  our  territories  connected  with  Germany, 
German  troops  are  on  the  eve  of  invading,  not  only  our  Duchy  of 
Holstein,  but  even  our  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the  contentment  and 
fidelity  of  which  have  been  testified  to  us  by  convincing  proofs. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
the  Federal  execution ;  however,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  withdraw  our 
troops  in  order  to  concentrate  our  whole  force  of  resistance  on  this 
side  of  the  Eider,  well  convinced  as  we  are  that  our  brave  and 
loyal  people  will  unite  in  perfect  harmony  around  their  King, 
when  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  country  are  at  stake. 

''  By  these  words  we  present  to  the  members  of  our  Bigsraad 
our  parting  salutation.  We  express  to  them  our  thanks  and 
those  of  the  country  for  their  perseverance  in  their  work,  and  the 
fidelity  of  their  devotion,  during  the  difficult  years  which  have 
claimed  their  acti\4ty,  as  well  as  for  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
have  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  country  in  its  present  SLtiiatmi, 
so  full  of  imminent  dangers.     We  pray  God  to  nave  yon  in  Bia 
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keeping —you,  together  with  ouraelves — and  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  our  dear  people." 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  King  of  Prussia  made  the  reply  to 
the  Addreaa  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Danish  question, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  vote  the 
increased  supplies  which  the  military  movements  contemplated  by 
the  Prussian  Government  would  render  necessary,  said : — 

"I  shall  be  guided  by  the  undeviatiug  resolution  to  conduct  the 
matter  of  the  Duchies  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  honour  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  that  respect  for 
treaties  required  by  the  right  of  nations.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties canngt  expect  from  me  that  I  shall  arbitrarily  and  without 
regard  for  the  international  relations  of  Prussia  withdraw  from  the 
European  treaties  concluded  in  1852.  The  succession  question 
will  be  examined  by  the  German  Confederation  with  my  co-opera- 
tion, and  I  cannot  anticipat«  the  results  of  this  examination. 
Before  this  is  established,  steps  should  be  taken  to  furnish  the 
means  for  the  execution  measures  determined  upon  by  the  German 
Confederation,  and  for  the  possible  necessary  arrangements  for 
defence  which  may  follow  in  its  train. 

"  The  execution  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Diet  is  a  duty  rightfully 
incumbent  upon  the  State  in  accordance  with  treaties,  and  the 
countries  must  not  be  found  unprepared  to  meet  the  dangers  which 
may  easily  and  speedily  be  evolved  from  the  measure.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  House  cannot  be  willing  to  take  upon 
it«elf  the  grave  responsibility  of  refusing  these  entirely  indis- 
pensable means,  or  of  attaching  its  consent  to  conditions  which 
interfere  with  the  undoubted  rights  of  my  Crown.  I  should  not 
be  able  to  understand  how  that  House,  which  so  vehemently  urges 
my  Government  to  action,  should  refuse  the  means  thereto  at  the 
moment  and  upon  the  spot  where  such  action  can  and  must  occur. 
I  should  still  be  unable  to  understand  such  a  proceeding,  as  my  sen- 
timent and  my  words  guarantee  that  the  means  which  I  demand 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  country  shall 
also  be  correspondingly  applied  to  that  purpose.  All  doubt  upon 
this  point  contradicts  the  confidence  which  the  Prussian  people  ib 
accustomed  to  place  in  the  word  of  its  King." 

The  Prussian  Chamber,  however,  persisted  in  its  refusal. to  pass 
the  Bill  which  authorized  the  loan,  and  the  King,  in  consequence, 
put  an  end  to  the  Session  on  the  25th  of  January  this  year.  The 
Royal  speech  was  read  by  Herr  von  Bismarck,  the  President  of 
Council,  and  it  sharply  rebuked  the  contumacy  of  the  Lower 
House.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  its 
conduct,  for  while  it  was  almost  frantic  in  urging  upon  the  £ing's 
Government  an  armed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  it  obstinately  denied  the  Government  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  which  such  interference  must 
inevitably  lead.     The  King  said : — 

"  The  Government  of  the  King  required,  and  still  has  need  of. 
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extraordinary  funds  for  the  militarj'  and  naval  administrations,  to 
carry  out  the  execution  in  ITolstein  ordered  by  the  Diet,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  and  honour  of  Prussia  in  the  further 
development  of  this  dispute. 

*'  While  the  Upper  House  has  expressed,  in  an  Address  to  the 
Kill":,  its  confiding;  readiness  to  support  the  Crown  in  this  serious 
question,  the  required  consent  to  a  loan  has  been  refused  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  even  the  grant  of  those  supplies  has 
been  withheld  which  Prussia,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, is  undoubtedly  bound  to  contribute. 

"  In  passing  this  Resolution  the  House  contravenes  the  more 
decidedly  the  confiding  trust  by  which  the  Prussian  people  has 
constantly  been  animated  for  its  nders,  inasmuch  as  the  King's 
Majesty,  in  his  gracious  reply  to  the  Address  of  the  House  upon 
the  27th  of  the  past  month,  pledged  his  intentions  and  Royal 
word,  that  the  supplies  requested  would  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  country. 

"  The  inimical  character  of  these  Resolutions,  in  which  is  expressed 
an  endeavour  to  subject  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  to 
unconstitutional  coercion,  is  heightened  by  Rrcsolutions  by  which 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  side  beforehand 
against  the  Prussian  fatherland  in  the  supposition,  arbitrarily 
raised  by  them,  of  warlike  complications  between  Prussia  and 
other  German  States. 

"  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
only  act  in  a  pernicious  manner  on  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  our  constitutional  condition,  and  we  must  for  the  present 
renounce  hopes  of  an  understanding. 

"The  Government  of  His  Majesty  must,  however,  consider 
itself  bound,  under  all  circumstances,  to  maintain  with  all  its 
power,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  Royal  rights,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  State,  and  the  welfare  and  honour  of  Prussia. 

"It  is  still  firmly  convinced,  that  it  will  find  sufficient  and 
increasing  support  in  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  country." 

In  the  instructions  issued  by  the  German  Diet  to  the  Federal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  they  were  told  that — 

"  The  administration  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all  respectfl 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  under  the  sole  management 
of  the  Civil  Commissioners.  The  Civil  Commissioners  have  to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  especially 
with  regard  to  officials  who  are  to  be  retained  or  replaced  by  others, 
and  to  demand  their  being  carried  out, — in  case  of  necessity,  com- 
pelling obedience  by  the  aid  of  the  Federal  execution  troops. 
Care  will  be  taken,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  execution,  for  tne 
secure  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Civil  Commissionen 
to  officials  they  may  have  employed. 

"  Should,  contrary  to  expectation,  forcible  opposition  be  oflEered 
to  the  execution-process  at  the  commencement  or  during  progress^ 
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the  Civil  Commissioners,  in  concert  with  the  commanding  general, 
shall  require  the  Governments  charged  with  the  execution  to  for- 
ward the  requisite  reserve  troops,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Resolution 
of  the  Diet  upon  the  1st  of  October  last." 

On  the  31st  of  December  a  despatch  was  addressed  by  Earl 
Russell  to  the  Federal  Diet,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the  new 
Constitution  of  Denmark  seemed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
tend  to  an  incorporation  with  Schleswig,  and  as  such  to  be  opposed 
to  the  obligations  of  the  Danish  Crown,  he  said : — 

"  Even  although  Denmark  may  have  withdrawn  from  her  obli- 
gations for  eleven  years,  and  even  although  Germany  may  have 
annoyed  Denmark  with  unfounded  and  impossible  claims  for  that 
period,  it  is  now  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  conflict.  The 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  London,  together  with  the 
German  Confederation,  are  those  first  bound  to  establish  the 
arrangements  and  terms  of  ultimate  agreement. 

"The  Government  of  the  Queen,  therefore,  demands  in  the 
interests  of  peace  :  — 

"  1.  That  a  Conference  of  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty 
of  London,  in  conjunction  with  a  representative  of  the  German 
Confederation,  shall  meet  in  Paris  or  London  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

"  2.  That  the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  until  this  Conference 
shall  have  finished  its  labours. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  believes  itself  justified  in  making 
these  demands  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  has  no 
other  interest  in  respect  to  Denmark  than  that  which  belongs  to 
one  of  the  old  and  independent  Monarchies  of  Europe.  But  it  has 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace.  It  calls,  there- 
fore, in  the  most  pressing  manner,  upon  the  Sovereigns  and  their 
Cabinets  to  take  into  consideration  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
settle  the  differences  if  they  had  once  been  subjected  to  the  bloody 
arbitrament  of  war.  Who  can  foresee  what  extent  such  a  war  might 
acquire,  what  passions  it  might  arouse,  what  districts  might  be 
desolated  by  its  ravages  ? 

"  It  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight  importance 
whether  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Glucksburg  or  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Augustenburg  rules  in  Holstein  or  in  Schleswig.  The 
freedom  and  privileges  of  the  subject  can  be  equally  secured  under 
either  of  the  two  Princes.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
faith  of  treaties  should  be  upheld,  that  right  and  possession  should 
be  respected,  and  that  the  flames  of  war  should  not  be  spread  over 
Europe  through  questions  which  quiet  and  timely  exercise  of 
justice  and  reason  might  conduct  to  a  peaceful  solution." 

The  Rigsraad  was  again  assembled  in  January,  when  an  Address 
to  the  King  was  voted,  which  expressed  the  firm  determination  of 
the  Chamtwers  to  support  him  in  the  arduous  struggle  which  was 
too  certainly  approaching.     They  said : — 

"  We  have  seen  with  real  satisfaction  how  your  Majesty  upholds 
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our  liberty  and  independence  against  the  representations  and 
demands  from  abroad  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  November  18,  1803.  The  life  of  your  predecessor  was 
passed  in  continually  endeavouring  to  secure  to  the  Danish 
Monarchy  a  position  independent  of  foreign  countries,  without, 
however,  succeeding  in  carrying  out  this  great  achievement,  and 
your  Majesty  has  also  undertaken  this  task  as  an  inheritance.  AVe 
know  that  its  solution  will  be  fraught  with  dif&culties,  and  it  may 
eventuate  in  sanguinary  conflicts  and  siicrifices.  Wo  wish  our 
brothers  in  Schleswig — those  who  speak  German  as  well  as  those 
who  speak  Danish — to  enjoy  the  same  civil  liberty  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Liberty  and  mutual  co-operation  of 
men  elected  by  the  people,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  King, 
form,  according  to  our  con\dction,  the  strongest  tie,  both  between 
Schleswig  and  the  Kingdom,  as  between  the  Monarchy  and  your 
Majesty." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Danish  troops  evacu- 
ated Rendsburg  on  the  Eider,  which  separates  Holstein  from 
ISchleswig,  when  a  body  of  Saxon  troops,  5000  strong,  under  Gene- 
ral Hake,  immediately  entered  the  town,  and  received  from  the 
inhabitants  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

On  the  14th  of  January  a  joint  proposal,  made  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  Federal  Diet  respecting  Schleswig,  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  11  to  5.  The  proposal  was  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  That  the  Confederation  should  require  Denmark  definitively  to 
suspend  the  November  Constitution  with  regard  to  Schleswig,  and 
should  at  the  same  time  notify,  that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  Confe- 
deration will  be  compelled  to  obtain  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  just  demands,  by  the  military  occupation  of  Schleswig.  That 
the  Federal  Diet  shall  also  request  the  military  committee  to 
submit  propositions  for  raising  the  forces  possibly  required  for  the 
occupation  of  Schleswig  to  the  necessary  strength." 

The  representatives  of  Austria  and  Pnissia  then  declared,  that 
the  Governments  of  those  two  countries  would  proceed  themselves 
to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  manner  they  thought  expedient. 

Soon  afterwards  they  announced  to  the  Diet  that  '^  it  has  become 
absolutely  urgent,  in  consequence  of  circumstances,  to  cause  the 
passage  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  to  be  carried  out  by 
way  of  Holstein.  This  passage  was  announced  as  imminent  in  the 
above-mentioned  declaration,  and,  as  was  then  foreseen,  the  frontier 
of  the  Duchy  was  passed  yesterday  by  detachments  of  troops. 

"  The  representatives  add  to  this  declaration,  the  renewed  ex- 
pression of  the  conviction  of  their  Governments,  that  the  Civil 
Commissioners  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  ezeoutiozi 
troops,  Lieutenant-General  von  Hake,  will  facilitate  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  passage  oP'the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  by 
way  of  Holstein. 

*'  The   Governments  charged   with   Federal  execution  in   the 
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Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg — viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Hanover — consequently  declare  that, 
after  the  entry  into  Schleswig  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  corps,  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  brigades  which  should  form  the  first  reserve 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  may 
be  re-incorporated  in  their  divisions,  without  prejudice  to  the 
levy  of  new  reserves  in  case  of  need." 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute  as 
regards  Schleswig, — and  our  own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
view  maintained  by  Denmark — the  case  of  Holstein  was  dijQerent, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  feeling  there  was  almost 
imanimously  in  favour  of  Germany.  An  Address  was  presented  to 
the  Federal  Diet,  by  a  deputation  from  that  Duchy,  in  which,  after 
stating  that  their  fathers  knew  how  to  preserve  German  rights  and 
German  manners,  German  truth  and  German  feeling,  against  all 
attacks,  and  that  the  people  had  risen  as  one  man,  to  offer  homage 
to  Frederick  VIII.  (Duke  of  Augustenburg),  the  heir  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  Crown — their  rightful  Sovereign  —  they  said: — 

"Illustrious  Federal  Assembly, — The  country  and  people  of 
Holstein,  deeply  agitated  by  painful  impatience,  at  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  Resolution  which  decides  upon  its  whole  existence, — 
decides,  indeed,  whether  the  ancient  land  of  Holstein  shall  remain 
with  Germany  or  perish,  cries  out  by  our  voices, — The  Princes  and 
free  States  of  Germany,  by  joyfully  and  without  delay  receiving 
into  the  ranks  of  German  Sovereigns  the  illustrious  Lord  whom  afl 
Holsiein  acknowledges  as  Duke,  will  do  justice  to  right,  and  also, 
by  thus  sealing  our  right  with  the  recognition  of  Germany,  will 
folfil  the  wishes  of  the  whole  German  people,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Princes  and  authorities,  who,  God  be  praised,  are  on  our  side." 

The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  a  Schleswig-Holstein  Crown,  or  even  a  Schles- 
wig'Holstein  State.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Landthing,  or  Upper  House, 
at  Copenhagen,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Bishop  Monrad,  made  the  following  declaration,  which 
was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Assembly :  —  "  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
for  what  we  are  about  to  fight.  We  are  about  to  fight  to  prevent  a 
foreign  Power  forcing  itself  into  Schleswig ;  we  are  about  to  fight 
to  expel  those  from  the  province  who  intrude  into  it.  But,  gentle- 
men, you  will,  perhaps,  ask  further, — '  If  war  is  commenced,  what 
settlement  is  intended  to  be  introduced?'  To  that  I  reply  :  Tell 
me  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  war ;  tell  me  in  what  position  we 
shall  stand  when  war  is  concluded,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
inform  you  what  settlement  may  be  attained.  Not  even  a  power- 
ful nation  can  say  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  what  settlement 
the  result  will  render  necessary;  and  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  it  would  be  only  empty  words  and  hollow  phrases  to 
declare,  '  Such  or  such  is  the  programme  for  which  we  fight.' 
Tho  programme,  I  maintain,  which  we  have  to  follow,  simply, 
clearly,    and   without    evasion,  is    this, —  not  to  allow   a  single 
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German  soldier  to  pass  the  Eider  without  offering  the  best  resist- 
ance in  our  power,  and  to  use  every  eflTort  to  expel  from  Schleswig 
all  who  shall  venture  to  intrude." 

Tliose  wore  bravo  words,  but  what  possible  hope  could  Denmark 
entertain  of  success,  in  a  conflict  with  the  vast  military  strength  of 
Germany?  The  truth  is  this,  she  relied  upon  the  support  of  the 
Western  Powers ;  and  expressions  had  been  used — especially  one 
by  Lord  l^almerston  (incautiously,  as  it  afterwards  appeared)  when 
he  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament  last  year,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  Denmark  would  not  find  herself  alone — which  justified  her 
in  belie\4ng  that  England  and  France  would  interfere  to  prevent 
the  \-iolation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852,  to  which  they 
were  parties,  and  which  professed  to  secure  to  the  Danish  Crown 
all  the  dominions  which  tnen  belonged  to  it. 

The  Danes  trusted  also  to  the  strength  of  their  line  of  fortifica- 
tions called  the  Dannewerke,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eider.  This 
famous  rampart  "originally  extended  from  Ilellingstadt  to  the 
Selker  Noer  of  Bustorf,  and  consisted  of  a  simple  rampart,  sweep- 
ing inwards  with  a  moat  in  front  in  a  sharp  angle  of  the  Thyra- 
burg,  a  hill,  which  has  long  disappeared,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  Husbye.  The  object  of  this  fortification  was  to 
protect  the  town  of  Schleswig,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Schlei,  against  an  attack  from  the  southward;  and  at  that  time  the 
Schlei,  a  perfectly  impassable  swamp,  formed  a  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cation. This  fortification  was  extended,  by  including  the  whole. bay, 
more  than  six  German  miles,  while  the  rampart  had  only  been  of  a 
length  of  two  German  miles.  The  weak  point  of  this  position  was 
on  the  west  side,  where  towards  the  open  country  it  was  imfortified, 
and  could  therefore  easily  be  assaulted  in  the  rear.  In  this  direction 
the  only  defence  was  a  broad,  swift  stream  with  a  swampy  bed — 
the  Treene, — which,  however,  offered  but  a  trifling  obstacle  to  a 
determined  enemy.  In  1848  the  so-called  rampart  consisted  only 
of  a  continuous  hilly  elevation  of  the  ground,  with  a  depression  in 
front,  denoting  where  formerly  had  been  the  moat;  and  hence  it 
was  that  the  German  troops  were  able  to  take  it  at  the  first 
attack 

"At  the  present  time  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  is  entirely 
changed.  Since  1850  the  attention  of  the  Danes  has  been  directed 
to  strengthening  the  Dannewerke,  and  they  have  chiefly  en- 
deavoured to  fortify  the  weak  point  on  the  river  Treene,  and 
oppose  sufiicient  obstacles  to  another  attack  from  the  rear.  To 
achieve  their  object  they  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Frederick- 
stadt,  where  the  above-named  river  falls  into  the  Eider.  This 
place  they  fortified,  and,  as  well  known,  the  Schleswig-Hbl- 
steiners,  at  the  close  of  1850  vainly  endeavoured  to  take  it  bj 
assault 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Schleswiff,  on  the  keiglitB 
rising  from  the  main  land,  a  series  of  powerful  ImitterieSi  armed 
with  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  offer  a  new  hindrance  to  tlw 
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advancing  foe.  The  Austrians,  to  whose  share,  according  to  the 
last  accounts,  the  task  of  attacking  this  position  is  to  fall,  will  find 
it  no  easy  matter.  Still,  the  difficidties  which  await  the  Prussians 
in  the.  advance  by  the  Rendsburg-road  are  still  greater.  The 
intrenchments  commence  at  this  point,  at  the  village  of  Wedel- 
spang,  and  the  first  line  stretches  towards  the  east  through  the 
Selker  Noer  to  the  Schlei,  towards  the  west  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rothen  Krug,  to  which  point  the  batteries  extend  from  the 
opposite  direction  of  HelHngstadt,  and  at  the  jimction  the  defences 
are  crowned  with  a  very  powerfully  armed  and  fortified  battery. 
A  second  line  of  intrenchments  commences  behind  these,  with  a 
strong  blockhouse  at  Bustorf,  comparable  to  a  small  fortress,  and 
culminates  in  the  opposite  direction  at  Husbye,  which  again,  being 
transformed  into  a  kind  of  large  place  d^armesy  is  connected  with 
Hellingstadt  by  a  series  of  smcJler  intermediate  works.  This 
second  line  entirely  commands  the  first,  and  Bustorf,  in  particular, 
appears  impregnable  by  assault,  owing  te  the  deep  and  extended 
Bustorf  dyke,  situate  between  that  place  and  the  Schlei.  A  third 
and  last  line  of  intrenchments  extend  from  the  town  of  Schl^wig, 
over  the  Erdbeerberg,  the  Anneten-hohe,  and  the  Pulverholz,  as 
far  as  the  Zoological-gardens  ;  and  here  again  it  is  connected  with 
the  works  extending  from  Husbye  and  the  village  of  Schubye. 
Finally,  to  prevent  a  passage  of  the  Schlei  and  an  attack  thence, 
the  ford  at  Missunde  is  powerfully  fortified,  and  a  very  strong 
tete-de-pont  constructed  there.  Intrenchments,  furnished  with 
guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  are  also  raised  at  every  point  where 
any  attempt  of  the  sort  could  possibly  be  made  *." 

Field-Marshal  Von  Wrangel  commanded  the  Prussian  forces, 
which  were  assembled  at  Kiel,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  they 
marched  out  of  the  town  and  crossed  the  Schleswig  frontier, 
occupying  Gottorp,  while  the  Danish  troops  retired  at  their 
approach. 

General  Von  Wrangel  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Schleswig,  telling  them  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their 
rights,  and  that  the  Governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  had  deter- 
mined to  abolish  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark. 

In  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  the  Austrian  troops  occupied 
the  left  wing  and  the  Prussian  the  right. 

General  de  Meza  commanded  the  Danish  army,  and  he  was 
summoned  by  General  Von  Wrangel  to  evacuate  the  town  of 
Schleswig ;  to  which  his  answer  simply  was  that  he  had  orders  to 
defend  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  a  severe  conflict  between  the  Danes 
and  Germans  took  place  near  Missunde,  on  the  Schlei,  upon  which 
General  de  Meza  had  retired  with  the  first  division  of  his  anny. 


*  The  above  description  of  the  Dannewerke  is  taken  from  a  letter  wliich  appeared  in 
the  "  Times "  newspaper,  dated  "  Altona,"  and  obviously  written  by  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality. 
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The  object  of  the  Prussians  vss  to  fimw  a  passage  acroM  tlie 
Schlei  at  MisBunde,  thm  cutting  off  the  Danes  from  the  sea,  and 
turning  their  left  flank,  while  the  Austriaas  attacked  them  on  the 
right  and  centre.  To  aooomplish  this,  a  body  of  Praaaaa  troops 
was  conveyed  in  fishing-boats,  during  a  snow-storm  while  it  was 
still  dark,  across  the  Scbltn  between  Amis  and  Kappeln,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  February.  Another  body  crossed  by  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and  the  two  nmting,  were  about  to  advance  to 
take  the  Dannewerke  in  rear,  when  it  was  disoovered  that  the 
Danes  had  evacuated  t^e  lines  during  the  preceding  nio^t  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  and  abandoning  the  whole  of  the  heavy 
artillery  with  which  the  forts  were  armed.  UnaUe  to  m^e 
head  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Qwdibiib,  the^  had  began 
to  retreat  northwards,  Schles^rig  was  evacuatedt  and  the  Anstrians, 
rapidly  advancing,  occupied  fTensborg  after  only  a  slight  resist- 
ance. The  Prussians  left  Flensbni^  on  their  left,  and  pushed  on 
towards  DUppel,  a  strsngly  fortified  position,  opoa  which  the 
Danes  had  feUen  back,  opposite  to  the  isluid  of  Auen,  and  when 
they  determined  to  make  a  stand. 

Li  the  mean  time,  the  popular  feeling  at  Copenhaesn  was  vitdent 
against  the  supposed  betrayal  of  Desuna^'s  best  line  of  dafenoe 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Dannewerke,  and  Qeneral  de  Man 
was  recalled  and  deprived  of  his  post  of  Commaader-ia-Ohief, 
whioh  was  conferred  upon  General  de  Luttiohao,  who  was  after- 
wards superseded  by  General  Gerlaoh.      The  President  of  the'l 
Council  stated  in  the  Bigedag  that  the  King  was  not  responsible -I 
for  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  that   the  proceedings  of  the  ' 
Commander-in-Chief  were  in«qdioable. 

In  a  strategic  point  of  view,  however,  it  seems  that  he  had  no  * 
choice  after  the  Pniasiana  had  a  d  his  left  flank  by  their  . 
passage  across  the  Schlei,  for  with  army  utterly  inadequate  in  , 
point  of  numbers  to  hold  tiiie  I     mewerke  aguinst  the  Austrian* 

in  his  ft^mt  and  the  Pi  —  *  "'-  ""' ^ -*  ^ — 
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inclement  weather,  hardships,  and  privations,  but,  nevertheless, 
remained  true  to  itself,  and  looked  forward  with  ardour  to  the  day 
of  battle.  Battle  came.  Every  man  did  his  duty  in  the  engage- 
ments that  have  occurred,  and  faced  the  enemy  with  courage. 

"  The  Danish  Rigsdag  thanks  the  Danish  army  ! 

"The  Dannewerke  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  Rigsdag  will 
never  lose  confidence  in  its  sons  and  brothers — the  living  Danne- 
werke of  our  land.  Long  live  the  army  !  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  it  will  again  go  to  the  front,  with  God  for 
King  and  country.  We  trust  in  the  living  God  ;  we  trust  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  we  trust  in  the  army,  over  which  this 
spirit  soars!'* 

General  Von  Wrangel  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  7th  of 
February,  in  which  he  announced  that  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Commissioners  would  administer  the  civil  government  of  Schleswig, 
and  ordered  that  the  German  language  should  be  thenceforth  usea 
in  all  branches  of  the  administration. 

But  in  the  mean  time  great  umbrage  was  taken  by  the  smaller 
States  of  Germany,  at  the  mode  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  superseding  the  authority  of  the  Diet  in  their  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  The  Federal  Commissioners  in  Holstein  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  Altona  by  Prussian  troops,  and  stated 
in  a  proclamation  that  they  "  could  only  regard  this  measure  as 
an  act  of  violence  in  direct  contradiction  to  declarations  very 
recently  made  by  the  high  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  es- 
pecially as  it  was  expressly  pointed  out  as  self-evident  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Diet  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
22nd  ult.,  that  continuous  occupation  of  the  Holstein  territory  was 
reserved  for  the  Federal  troops  alone." 

The  Danish  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry,  which 
had  retired  further  north,  was  now  concentrated  at  Fredericia, 
a  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  Diippel,  or 
Dybbol,  opposite  to  Alsen,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Alsen  itself, 
which  was  held  by  12,000  men.  The  following  description  of  it 
is  taken  from  a  contemporary  account,  and  will  be  found  useful : — 

"  Alsen  is  enough  of  an  island  to  be  safe,  on  all  sides  but  one, 
against  any  approach  from  an  enemy  imable  to  cope  at  sea  with 
Denmark.  The  exposed  side  is,  of  course,  the  coast  on  the  Sound, 
opposite  to  the  Sundewitt  peninsula,  and  especially  the  narrow 
part  of  it,  between  Arukilsore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Augustenburg 
fiord,  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Gut,  where  it  is  bridged  over  at 
Sonderborg.  Now,  the  extreme  length  of  Alsen  from  north-west 
to  south-east  in  a  straight  line  is  about  four  Danish,  or  eighteen 
English,  miles.  The  Sound,  from  end  to  end,  does  not  exceed 
thirteen  miles,  agd  its  narrower  part,  from  Arukilsore  to  Sonder- 
borg, may  be  about  six  English  miles  long.  The  width  of  the 
Sound  at  its  northern  end  does  not  stretch  beyond  half  a  Danish 
mile  (two  and  a  quarter  English),  but  the  narrow  gut,  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  Sound,  is  contracted  between  the  coasts  to  the 
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almost  uniform  width  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  and 
at  its  narrowest  points — as,  for  instance,  at  the  Sonderborg  bridge 
—the  width  is  hardlv  100  to  150  yards." 

The  siege  of  Diippcl,  which  was  in  fact  the  tete  da  pont  of  the 
isle  of  Alsen,  was  left  entirely  to  the  Prussians,  who  employed 
against  it  all  the  resources  of  modern  artillery,  in  which  arm 
Prussia  peculiarly  excels.  The  intrenched  position  of  the  Danes 
consisted  of  four  separate  lines,  all  strongly  fortified,  and  stretch- 
ing out  in  concentric  curves,  with  their  centre  at  the  Sonderborg 
bridges,  from  which  they  were  placed  at  the  respective  distances 
of  half  a  mile,  one  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  two  miles.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  give  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  which  would  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  and  encroach 
too  much  upon  our  space. 

The  Session  of  the  Danish  Rigsraad  was  closed  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  and  in  his  speech  from  the  Throne  the  King  said : — 

"  We  are  still  alone  and  do  not  know  how  long  Europe  will 
look  with  indifference  upon  the  acts  of  violence  perpetrated 
against  us.  We  are  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  may  serve  to 
obtain  peace ;  but  the  enemy  must  know  that  the  period  is  still 
distant  when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  humiliating 
peace.     This  is  the  King's  farewell  to  you." 

The  Danes  held  out  bravely  at  Diippel  until  the  middle  of 
April,  but  line  after  line  of  their  defences  was  gradually  taken, 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  the  last  remaining  bastions  were 
stormed  and  the  Prussians  became  masters  of  the  place.  The 
main  body  of  the  Danish  army,  or  rather  garrison,  retired  into 
Jutland,  leaving  Alsen  however  in  the  occupation  of  Danish  troops, 
and  the  Prussians  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  narrow  strait 
which  divides  it  from  the  main  land.  Fredericia,  which  was  to 
have  been  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  was  still  untouched^  and  as 
it  was  strongly  fortified  it  was  supposed  that  a  last  vigorous  stand 
would  have  been  made  there  by  the  Danes.  But  they  quietly  aban- 
doned it  almost  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Diippel,  and  the 
troops  that  had  held  it  crossed  over  into  the  island  of  Fiinen. 

The  Prussian  troops  entered  Jutland  after  the  fall  of  Diippel 
and  evacuation  of  Fredericia,  and  their  conduct  there  was  most 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  On  the  28th  of  April,  OeneralYon 
Wrangel  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  Yeile,  in  which  he  imposed 
a  forced  contribution  upon  the  province  of  650,000  Prussian 
dollars  (96,000/.),  ''in  compensation  for  the  damage  to  property 
caused  to  Prussian  as  well  as  to  other  German  subjects  oy  ships 
and  cargoes  captured  by  the  Danes. "  And  the  K>llowinff  incot- 
dent  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  imfortunate  inhaoitaatB 
were  plundered.  At  Yiborg,  a  town  containing  aj)opulation  of  less 
than  5000,  a  Prussian  General  demanded  the  immediate  deliyeiyof 
19,G001b.  bread,  30,0001b.  oats,  3801b.  of  roasted  coffee,  27001bk 
rice,  380  bottles  of  wine,  1200  bottles  of  brandy,  3000  oigan^ 
13001b.  tobacco,  25,0001b.  hay,    and  11,0001b.  straw.     FoT'  iW 
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next  day,  and  daily  until  further  notice,  the  following  articles 
were  required : — 3801b.  roasted  coffee,  11,0001b.  fresh  beef  or 
50001b.  bacon,  either  fresh  or  smoked,  or  70001b.,  if  salted; 
3001b.  salt,  19,6001b.  bread,  70001b.  peas,  or  27001b.  rice,  or 
36001b.  groats,  or  one-third  of  each  kind,  380  bottles  of  wine, 
1200  bottles  of  brandy,  3000  cigars,  13001b.  tobacco,  29,0001b. 
oats,  25,0001b.  hay,  and  11,0001b.  straw. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  gleam  of  success  shone  upon  the  Danish 
flag  at  sea  off  the  island  of  Heligoland,  where  a  naval  action  took 
place  between  two  Danish  frigates  and  a  corvette,  and  an  Austrian 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  and  three  gunboats.  The 
fight  was  gallantly  maintained  on  both  sides  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  Austrian  flag-ship  took  fire,  and  the  flames 
burnt  so  rapidly  that  she  could  not  continue  the  engagement.  A 
signal  therefore  was  given  for  retreat,  and  the  Austrian  vessels 
retired  within  the  shelter  of  Heligoland,  while  the  victorious  Danes 
sailed  towards  the  north. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DENMARK  (continued). 

Negotiations  for  peace  and  project  of  a  Conference — Language  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
on  the  subject — Instructions  of  the  Federal  Diet — Meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
London  and  summary  of  its  proceedings — Failure  of  the  Conference — Change  of 
Ministry  in  Denmark — Speech  of  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  Rigsraad — Capture 
of  Alsen  by  the  Prussians — Quarrel  between  the  Prussian  troops  and  the  Saxon 
and  Hanoverian  troops  at  Rendsburg — Speech  of  Baron  Beust  in  the  Saxon  Cham- 
bers on  the  subject — Negotiations  for  peace— Preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at 
Vienna — Earl  Russell's  reply  to  Herr  von  Bismarck's  note  announcing  the  conclusion 
of  peace — Speech  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  opening  of  new  session  of  the  Rigs- 
raad— Requisition  of  Prussia  to  Saxony  and  Hanover  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Holstein — Sharp  remonstrance  addressed  by  Herr  von  Bismarck  to  the  Federal 
Diet— Address  of  deputation  of  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  His  Majesty's  reply. 

In  the  mean  time,  active  exertions  were  made  by  the  English 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  by 
a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers,  at  which  might  be  settled  the 
terms  of  a  durable  peace.  But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  assembling  such  a  body.  It  seemed  useless  to  meet  unless 
some  common  ground  could  be  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation, and  here  the  parties  chiefly  interested  were  diametrically 
at  variance. 

Both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  declared  before  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  war  that  they  had  no  wish  nor  intention  to  dis- 
member the  Danish  Monarchy,  and  they  professed  their  readiness 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1852.  It  was  upon  this 
treaty  that  both  England  and  Denmark  took  their  stand.     But 
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circumatances  bad  now  changed — war  abrogates  existing  tretitica, 
and  Prussia  openly  declared  that  she  was  no  longer  bound  by  tbat 
of  18o'2. 

In  a  despatch  addressed  on  the  15fh  of  May  by  Herr  Ton  Bia- 
marck  the  Prussian  Ambusaador  in  London,  after  reviewing  the 
events  thut  had  happened,  he  said : — 

"  After  all  these  occurrences,  the  Government  of  the  King  cannot 
consider  itself  in  any  way  longer  bound  by  the  obligations  it  con- 
tracted on  the  8th  of  May,  1852,  under  other  circumstances. 
Prussia  concluded  this  treaty  with  Denmark,  and  not  with  the 
other  Powers ;  the  ratifications  were  only  exchanged  between 
Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  not  between  Berlin  and  London,  or  St, 
Petersburg.  Even  if— which  we  do  not  admit— the  London  Treaty 
had  been  intended  to  create  obligations  between  us  and  the  neutral 
Powers,  these  would  become  void,  together  with  the  treaty,  as  soon 
as  the  latter  lapsed  through  non-fulfilment  of  its  preliminary 
conditions. 

"The  Government  of  the  King  therefore  considers  itself,  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  January  31,  entirely  free  from 
all  obligations  which  could  be  deduced  from  the  London  Treaty  of 
1852,  and  justified  in  discussing  any  other  combination  quite 
independent  of  that  treaty." 

The  language  of  Austria  was  not  so  explicit,  but  her  Government 
had  already  foreshadowed  what  her  policy  would  be  in  the  event  of 
war,  in  a  despatch  (identical  with  one  written  by  the  Prussian 
Government  at  the  same  time)  addressed  on  the  Slst  of  January, 
by  Count  Recbberg,  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London.  He 
there  said : — 

"  The  Imperial  Government,  by  basing  upon  the  stipulations  of 
1851-52  the  rights  which,  in  concert  witn  Prussia,  it  U  proceeding 
to  enforce  upon  Denmark,  has  by  this  very  act  recognized  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  as  established  by 
the  transactions  of  1851-52.  The  Imperial  Government,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  occupation  of  Schleswig,  does  not  intend  to  dapirt 
from  this  principle.  If,  however,  in  consequence  of  compliestitms 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  persistence  of  the  Danish 
Government  in  its  refusal  to  accomplish  its  promises  of  1851-53,  or 
of  the  armed  iotervention  of  other  Powers  in  the  Duno-German 
conflict,  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  find  itself  compelled  to 
renounce  combinations  which  would  no  longer  offer  a  tlsuU  pro- 
portionate to  the  sacrifices  which  events  might  impose  upon  the 
German  Powers,  no  definite  arrangements  could  be  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  London. 
The  British  Government  would  then  find  the  Imperial  Government 
ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  the  definitive 
arrangement  of  the  Dano-German  question." 

The  Federal  Diet,  after  some  difficulty,  agreed  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Conference,  and  be  was  furnished  with  u  structions : 

"1.  To  exert  all  his  efforts  to  assure  the  :  ion  of  the 
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rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  of  the  Duchies  of  Hol- 
stein,  of  Schleswig,  and  of  Lauenburg,  and  especially  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  independence  for  these  latter. 

"  2.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  dissension  between  the 
German  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Conference,  to  concert  preliminarily 
with  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia  whenever  any 
important  deliberation  is  to  be  brought  forward,  the  representatives 
of  the  said  Powers  being  equally  invited  to  follow  the  same  example 
under  analogous  circumstances.'' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  took  place  in  London  on 
the  25th  of  April,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  extracts  from  a  sum- 
mary of  its  deliberations  which  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  Ple- 
nipotentiaries, as  stated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  of  June: — 

The  first  care  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
invite  the  belligerents  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities — a 
preliminary  measure  equally  called  for  by  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity and  of  the  negotiations  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

This  proposal,  made  by  Earl  Russell  in  the  meeting  of  the  25th 
of  April,  was  unanimously  supported  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

A  prolonged  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  simultaneous  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  by  land  and  sea.  The  Danish  Government 
at  first  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade,  which  they 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  occupation  of  the  Duchies  by 
the  allied  troops. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  were  furnished  made  itself  felt  for  the 
first  time  during  this  debate.  The  necessity  of  having  recourse 
for  fresh  instructions  to  Copenhagen,  to  Berlin,  and  to  Vienna  had 
occasioned  delays  which  had  interrupted  and  protracted  the 
labours  of  the  Conference. 

Ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended 
from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  12th  of  June.  And  in  the  mean 
time  Denmark  was  to  raise  her  blockades. 

On  the  12th  of  May  Earl  Russell  recognized  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  their  Governments  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  Danish  territory,  and  to  make  known  the  intentions 
of  their  Courts,  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  solid 
peace. 

In  reply  to  this  appeal,  the  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia 
said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  declare  that  the  German  Powers,  before 
entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  conditions  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  with  Denmark,  thought  it  right  to  observe  that  they  consi- 
dered "  the  ground  of  discussion  as  entirely  free  from  any  restriction 
resulting  from  engagements  which  may  have  existed  before  the 
war  between  their  Governments  and  Denmark.     While  thus  claim- 
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ing  for  themselves  full  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  power  of  mak- 
ing such  proposals  as  they  may  consider  to  be  of  a  nature  to  ensure 
a  solid  and  lasting  pacification,  the  German  Governments  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  any  combination  which  may  tend  to  attain  that 
object,  without  prejudicing  acquired  rights." 

The  explanations  which  were  given  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  German  Courts  on  this  subject,  in  the  sittings  of  May  12  and 
17,  clearly  brought  to  light  a  complete  divergence  of  opinion, 
existing  between  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  the  engagements  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  1852. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  maintained  the  respect 
due  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  contracted  by  all  the  Powers 
who  were  parties  to  that  treaty.  They  observed  that  though, 
strictly  speaking,  war  may  put  an  end  to  a  treaty  between  two 
Powers  who  have  become  belligerents,  yet  it  cannot  release  those 
Powers  from  their  obligations  to  the  other  Powers  who  joined  in 
the  signature  of  the  same  treaty.  They  showed  that  before  de- 
stroying this  act,  that  decision  ought  to  be  justified  by  satisfactory 
reasons.  In  short,  before  abandoning  an  agreement,  it  ought  to  be 
understood  what  was  intended  to  take  its  place. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  expressed  himself  exactly  to  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  asked  the  German  Plenipotentiaries 
if,  in  case  the  arrangements  of  1851  and  1852  should  not  admit 
of  being  maintained,  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  their  opinion,  to 
substitute  for  them  fresh  combinations  without  departing  from 
the  circle  traced  out  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

M.  de  Quaade  maintained  that  his  Government  considered  the 
Treaty  of  1852  as  being  still  in  force.  Baron  de  Beust  observed 
tliat  its  validity  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Confederation. 

Earl  Russell  opened  the  sitting  of  May  17  by  recalling  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  by  Count  Joemstorff  to  announce  the  bases 
of  pacification  which  the  Courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  proposed 
to  submit  to  the  Conference. 

Protocol  No.  5  sets  forth  the  means  which  the  German  Plenipo- 
tentiaries considered  as  the  best  adapted  to  bring  about  a  solid  and 
durable  pacification.  To  use  the  words  of  Count  Bemstor£^  "  ItiB 
a  pacification  which  assures  to  the  Duchies  absolute  guarantees 
against  the  return  of  any  foreign  oppression,  and  which,  by  thus 
excluding  for  the  future  any  subject  of  dispute,  of  revolutipny  and 
of  war,  guarantees  to  Germany  that  security  in  the  North  which 
she  requires  in  order  not  to  fall  periodically  into  the  state  of  aflhizB 
which  brought  on  the  present  war.  These  guarantees  can  only  be 
found  in  the  complete  political  independence  of  the  Duchies^  and 
their  close  connexion  by  means  of  common  institutions.'' 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  neutral  Powers  did  not  consider  this 
programme  as  positive,  clear,  and  satisfactory ;  and  after  some 
explanation  given  by  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  Count  Apponyij 
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the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  German  Confederation  stated  that  he 
had  not  joined  in  the  proposal  made  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  that,  although  not  directed  to  do  so  by 
his  instructions,  he  could  not  help  affirming  officioualy  that  the 
Diet  would  not  consent  to  an  arrangement  which,  even  under  an 
eventual  or  conditional  form,  would  restore  the  union  between  the 
Duchies  and  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  declared  that  such  a  proposal  was 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  it  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  sitting  of  the  28th  of  May  opened  with  a  second  proposal 
brought  forward  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
This  plan  had  for  its  object  to  demand  a  complete  separation  of 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  their  union  in  a  single  State  under  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holatein-Sonderburg-Au- 
guetenburg. 

The  Ambassador  of  Russia  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  declared  it  more  inad- 
missible than  the  preceding  one,  and  that  it  could  not  even  be 
discussed  by  them. 

Lord  Russell  then  read  the  following  declaration  :— 

"  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  with  deep 
regret  that  the  last  sitting  of  the  Conference  has  not  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  bases  of  an  agreement  between  Germany 
and  Denmark. 

"  In  our  opinion  the  elements  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace  can 
neither  be  found  in  the  engagements  of  1851,  which  during  twelve 
years  have  borne  no  other  fruit  than  dissensions  and  troubles,  nor 
in  the  analysis  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  law. 

"  But  unless  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  the  bases  of  a  solid  and 
durable  peace,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  neutral  Powers  to  re- 
nounce the  solemn  treaty  by  which  they  recognized  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  neither  could  they  concur  in  a  new  ar- 
rangement, which  would  be  insufficient  for  Germany  or  humiliating 
for  Denmark. 

"  The  elements  of  a  solid  aud  durable  peace  must  therefore  bo 
sought  elsewhere; 

"  For  many  years  a  lively  sympathy  for  their  brethren  who  are 
subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark  has  animated  the  Germans  of 
the  Germanic  Coniederation.  The  Danes,  on  their  side,  are  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  independence,  and  the  desire  of  maintaining 
their  ancient  Monarchy.  These  sentiments  on  either  side  deserve 
the  respect  of  Europe. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  a  future  contest  and  to  satisfy  Germany, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  to  separate  Holstein, 
Lauenburg,  and  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig  from  the  Danish 
Monarchy. 

"To  justify  so  vast  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  it  is  desirable, 
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in  our  opinion,  that  the  line  of  the  frontier  should  not  he  drawn 
more  to  the  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Schlei  and  the  line  of  the 
Dannewerke. 

"It  ia  also  necessary  for  the  security  of  Denmark  that  the 
Germanic  Confederation  should  not  erect  or  maintain  fortreesce, 
nor  establish  fortified  ports  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Denmark. 

"  An  equitable  arrangement  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  renun- 
ciation by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  all 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Denmark,  would 
servo  to  complete  the  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

"  A  question  remains  which  would  not  form  the  object  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  hut  which  interests  Germany,  and  cannot  he 
passed  by  in  silence.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  of  the 
soutbcm  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  which  will  be  annexed  to 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  shall  not  be  setlled  without  their  consent. 

"  If  the  King  of  Denmark  consents  to  the  sacrifices  of  territory 
which  are  required  of  him  in  the  name  of  peace,  it  would  be  just 
that  the  independence  of  his  kingdom  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  great  European  Powers." 

This  plan,  which  had  been  previously  communicated  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  neutral  Powers,  received  their  most  cordial 
support  in  the  Conference, 

iTie  German  Plenipotentiaries  accepted  the  principle  of  Lord 
Hussetl's  plan,  reserving  to  their  Courts  the  right  of  making  coun- 
ter propositions  on  the  various  questions  of  detail  of  which  the 
pr^ectcd  arrangement  was  composed. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Denmark  undertook  to  bring  this 
project  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Court,  having  no  doubt  of  the 
serious  attention  with  which  it  would  be  received. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  M.  de  Quaade  read  a  long  declaration  in 
which  he  said : — 

"  The  Danish  Government  accept  in  principle  the  proposal  mads 
in  the  last  sitting  by  Earl  Russell  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
between  Denmark  and  the  two  great  G«rman  Powers. 

"  But  in  order  that  this  peace,  so  earnestly  desired  by  us,  may  ' 
bring  with  it  a  true  reconciliation,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  ba 
in  every  respect  adapted  to  secure  to  Denmark  the  Independence 
which  belongs  to  her  of  right,  the  political  independence  which  th*  J 
Treaty  of  London  was  meant  to  guarantee  to  her,  and  for  the  pro'  f 
servation  of  which  the  Danish  people  have  not  heaitated  to  engagotJ 
single-handed  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  forces  fiir  aoperior  toM 
their  own. 

"  The  Danish   Plenipotentiaries  must,  therefore,  at  onoe  obaen 

that  there  are  limits  to  the  sacrifices  which  it  is  desired  to  impoaa 

upon  Denmark  which  the  Danish  Government  cannot     oeed. 

"  Thus  the  new  frontier  of  Denmark  ia  a  vital  qa         i  for  t 
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country.  She  requires  a  frontier  which  shall  provide  for  both  her 
military  and  her  commercial  interests,  and  that  frontier  must  be 
protected  by  sufficient  guarantees. 

"  There  is  another  point  on  which  the  Danish  Government  re- 
serve to  themselves  full  liberty. 

**  It  is  only  on  special  conditions  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  will  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg. 
That  country  was  acquired  at  the  time  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  Pomerania,  to  serve  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  which  was  sacrificed  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  it  is  essentially  unconcerned  in 
the  dispute  which  has  caused  the  present  war." 

At  the  same  sitting  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  announced  to  the 
Conference  that  the  Emperor,  desiring  to  facilitate  as  far  as  de- 
pended on  him  the  arrangements  to  be  concluded  between  Denmark 
and  Germany  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  had 
ceded  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburff  the  eventual  rights  which 
Section  3  of  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  of  May  24  (June  6),  1851,  re- 
served to  His  Majesty  as  chief  of  the  elder  branch  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  prolongation  of  the 
armistice,  and  after  some  difficulty  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  26th  of  June. 

The  important  question  now  to  be  settled  was  the  boundary  line 
which  was  to  separate  Denmark  from  the  Duchies. 

The  first  line  of  demarcation  put  forward  by  the  Plenipotentia- 
ries of  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  traced  from  Apenrade  to  Tondem. 
Nevertheless,  Count  BemstorflF  declared  his  readiness  to  recom- 
mend to  his  Government  a  second  line  which  should  be  drawn  from 
a  point  to  the  north  of  Flensburg,  and  would  terminate  to  the 
north  of  Tondem  at  Hoyer.  This  second  line  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  leaving  the  Danish  Gt)vemment  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Alsen. 

Ultimately  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  decided 
to  adhere  finally  to  their  first  line  traced  from  Apenrade  to  Tondem, 
and  this  proposition  formed  the  extreme  limit  at  which  they  finally 
took  their  stand. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  remained  between  the  two  lines — 
the  one  Danish  and  the  other  German— an  intermediate  territory 
in  dispute,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  neutral  Powers  to  induce  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
parties  to  advance  a  single  step  towards  an  equitable  arrangement. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  18th  of  June.  One-half  of  the 
period  granted  by  the  Danish  Government  for  the  suspension  of 
arms  had  elapsed.  There  remained  but  a  space  of  eight  days  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  peace  confided  to  the  Conference. 

The  British  Government  then  made  another  eflFort  at  a  com- 
promise, and  Lord  Russell  said : — "  Now  that  the  principal  question 
in  dispute  has  been  reduced  to  the  tracing  a  fix^ntier  some  miles 
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more  or  less  to  the  north,  when  the  two  belligerent  parties  have 
brilliantly  sustained  the  honour  of  their  arms,  and  when  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  would  produce  a  new  series  of  calamities, 
disastrous  to  humanity,  and  unworthy  of  the  civilization  of  our 
age,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  think  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  propose  to  the  belligerent  Powers — namely,  to  Austria,  to 
Prussia,  and  to  Denmark,  that  a  friendly  Power  should  be  appealed 
to,  in  order  that  a  line  of  frontier  may  be  traced,  which  should 
neither  pass  to  the  south  of  the  line  indicated  by  Denmark,  nor  to 
the  north  of  that  designated  by  the  German  Plenipotentiaries." 

The  Conference  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  June,  to  hear  the 
decisions  which  the  belligerent  Powers  had  taken,  upon  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  with 
the  view  of  calling  on  a  friendly  Power  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundary,  which  was  now  the  principal  difficulty  that  delayed  the 
pacific  solution  of  the  dispute. 

The  reply  of  the  belligerent  Powers  was  unfavourable.  Austria 
and  Prussia,  "while  showing  themselves  disposed  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  a  neutral  Power  not  represented  in  the  Conference, 
were  unwilling  to  engage  beforehand  to  consider  themselves  defini- 
tively bound  Dy  the  opinion  which  might  be  expressed  by  the 
mediating  Power,  as  circumstances  did  not  allow  them  to  accept 
an  arbitrative  decision." 

The  Danish  Government  expressed  a  refusal  even  more  decided. 
They  declared  that,  to  their  great  regret,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  give  their  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  English  Cabinet. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  now  made  a  last  proposal,  which  was  that  a  vote  of  the 
Schleswig  communes  should  be  taken,  "  to  obtain  the  elements  of 
appreciation  on  which  it  should  be  agreed  to  base  a  decision.  This 
vote  by  communes  would  allow  the  most  exact  account  to  be  taken 
of  each  nationality  in  the  definitive  tracing  of  the  frontier." 

M.  de  Quaade,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
proposal  even  ad  referendum.  He  alluded  to  his  declaration  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  in  which  he  said  that  his  Government  would  make 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  peace,  but 
there  were  limits  beyond  which  they  could  not  go,  and  his  instmc* 
tions  forbade  him  to  consent  to  any  other  line  than  that  proposed 
by  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  sitting  of  the  28th  of 
May,  and  accepted  by  Denmark. 

This  declaration  ended  the  debate,  and  the  labours  of  the  Oon- 
ference  came  to  an  end  with  an  abortive  result. 

As  the  Danish  Government  had  consented  to  open  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  peace,  and  this  necessarily  implied  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  thought  better. that  the  Moniad 
Ministry  should  resign  ;  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  following  members  : — Count  Carl  Moltke,  President  of  1^ 
Council;  Lieutenant- General  Hansen,  at  the  War-oflEbe;  IL 
Tillisch,  Home  Minister;  M.  Haltzen,  Minister  of  Jostioe;  IjL 
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Johannsen,  Minieter  for  Sclileawig.  The  Foreign-office  continued 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Quaade,  and  M.  Lutken  retained  the 
portfolio  of  Marine. 

The  new  Ministry  assumed  office  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  next 
day  sent  a  message  to  the  Kigaraad,  in  which  they  said  that  the 
King,  deeming  that  men  unconcerned  in  the  late  events  would  be 
better  able  to  save  the  Fatherland,  had  decided  upon  a  change  of 
Ministers.  They  hoped  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Kigsroad 
and  the  people,  otherwise  they  would  be  powerless.  To  lay  down 
a  programme  would  at  present  be  impossible.  The  new  Ministers 
could  only  give  the  assurance  that,  tcdcing  their  stand  firmly  upon 
legal  ground,  they  would  never  advise  Uie  King  to  adopt  illegal 
measures. 

A  new  Session  of  the  Eigsraad  was  convoked  and  opened  on  the 
25th  of  June  by  a  speech  from  the  Throne,  in  which  the  King 
said :  "  We  have  recently  learned  for  how  little  the  clearest  right 
reckons  in  Europe,  and  how  isolated  we  are.  We,  therefore, 
acceded  to  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  country  south  of  the  Schlei. 
The  enemy  demands  more,  but  we  reply  negatively,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  people  agree  with  us. 

"  May  God  grant  that  at  least  in  a  certain  place  the  sympathy 
for  us  may  grow  into  active  support ! " 

This  last  sentence  of  course  had  reference  to  England. 

And  at  the  sitting  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Kigsraad,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  Bishop  Monrad,  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  Conference; — 

"The  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  to  accept  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  Schlei  and  to  agree  to  a  fortnight's  pro- 
longation of  the  armistice,  should  England  firmly  adhere  to  that 
line.  Earl  Russell  promised  that  neither  would  he  make  a  pro- 
posal himself  nor  support  the  proposal  of  any  other  Plenipotentiary 
which  would  be  less  favourable  for  Denmark,  unless  Denmart 
herself  should  consent  to  such  new  proposals.  Earl  Russell  never- 
theless proposed  in  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  of  the  18th  inst., 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  although 
Denmark  did  not  consent  to  this  proposal.  I  cannot  explain  how 
this  proposal  was  consistent  with  Earl  Russell's  promise. ' 

Hostilities  were  renewed  at  the  end  of  June ' ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  that  month  the  Prussians  crossed  over  to  Alsen  soon  after 
midnight  in  considerable  force,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore 
vrithout  much  opposition.  The  Danish  troops  in  the  island  soon 
afterwards  came  up,  but  after  a  sharp  engagement  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  between 
2500  and  3000  men.  An  iron-clad  Danish  man-of-war,  called 
Rolf  Krake,    lay  in  Augustenburg  Bay,   and    she    attempted    to 

'  The  totfll  low  of  the  PrttBuan  troopa  doriog  the  lat^  campaign  wba  MUm&ted  bt 
116  offlcers,  21B  aub-officen.  46  baDdgmeii,  and  1593  privates  killed  and  wounded, 
with  9  officers  and  117  sub-oSlcers,  bandsmen,  and  privates  taken  priaonen.  IW«at;- 
eight  officers  were  killed  in  action  or  died  soon  after  of  their  wonndi. 
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prevent  the  finasing  of  the  enemy,  but  ahe  was  met  bj  moh  s 
concentrated  fire  from  the  Prussian  batteriaa,  that  she  was  com- 
polled  to  retire  and  seek  shelter  behind  an  intervemng  pro- 
montory. 

The  Prussians  were  very  proud  of  their  Tiotoiy,  and  an  official 
account  of  the  capture  of  Auen  which  appeared  in  Berlin,  stated : 

"The  difficulties  of  this  ondertalcing  were  very  ooDsidarable, 


and  apparent  even  to  an  nnpraotised  eye.  History  oontaius  few 
examples  of  the  passage  of  a  river  in  front  of  the  enemv.  Here 
it  was  requisite  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea,  vhoae  width,  depth. 


and  rapid  current  prevented  the  ereotitm  <k  a  bridge,  and  whooe 
hostile  shore  bristled  with  nnmerons  w^-armed  catteries  and 
iotrenchments.  It  was  necesaair  to  expose  the  troops  to  a  foreign 
element  upon  a  number  of  slight  boata,  not  only  threatened  by 
wind  and  weather,  but  by  many  hostile  war-sbips  commaDdii^ 
the  sea,  the  iron-clad  vessels  iu  partioular,  capable  of  iuflietiiig 
serious  losaee.  Even  if  the  landmg  of  the  first  battalions  siio- 
oeeded,  it  was  neoessary  to  be  prepared  for  enoonntering  a  superior 
enemy,  who,  long  since  expeotin^  tliia  attack,  would  have  had 
time  enough  during  the  suspeiuum  of  arms  to  reorganiie  hia 
troops  and  make  every  preparation  for  energettoally  realising  all 
attempts  to  land -. 

"  When  the  boats  were  about  300  yards  distant  from  the  hostile 
shore,  the  first  shots  of  the  enemy's  outposts  bland  at  them 
through  the  twilight.     The  forces  in  the  boBts  returned  the  fire,  ■% 
and  replied  to  the  first  hail  of  grape  from  the  enemy's  butteries  I 
with  a  thundering  hurrah.  f 

"  Springing  out  of  the  boats  and  wading  through  the  shallows,  . 
the    brave  Brandenbnrgers  rapidlv   gained   the   opposite   bank«  .1 
stormed  the  hostile  batteries,  and  <uotb  the  enemy  buck  into  the  ' 
Fohlenkoppel-wood,   notwithstanding'  his  desperate    attempts  to   | 
hold  his  rifle-pits." 

In  the  middle  of  July  a  quarrel  arose  at  Bent^eburg  in  Schleswtg,  l 
between  some  Prussian  soldiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  Soxcra  ] 
and  Hanoverian  soldiers  on  the  other.  Much  bad  feeling  faadll 
already  existed  between  the  Fed  id  Prussian  troops,  and  tha  ■ 

result  of  the  squabble  waa,  a  strong   Prussian   force 

marched  into  Beudsborg,  and  tm  e  F^edenck  Charles  of  Pnn 
acting  upon  orders  fri  I  nl  tot  military  possession  of 
place.  General  Yon  Hal  who  oi  mded  the  Saxons,  protee 
against  this  as  an  i       ot'  naorpatioa,  saying  that  & 

was  impossible  for  him  to  00  t   a  oooupatiou  of  Rendsbutf 

by  PrasBiBn  troops,  but  oii  ty  o  of  hia  power,  independe  ' 
of  other  important  r  ,  :  otoflfaring  military  opposite 

with  a  weak  garrison  ot         e 

He  declarM,  therefore,  ti       oe  anooid  withdraw  for  the  pros 
the  Saxon  troops  from  I    i     tmrg,       avoid  a  conSict. 

At  the  sitting  of  the       nxa  Ob  '     * 

following  qvesbioa 


t 
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"  What  steps  has  the  Government  taken,  and  what  steps  does  it 
still  intend  to  take,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Confederation, 
and  especially  of  Saxony  and  her  army,  against  Prussian 
arrogance?" 

To  this  Baron  Beust  in  reply  said : — 

"Negotiations  are  in  progress.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
House  if  I  were  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  satisfactory  results, 
before  the  Government  itself  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  those 
results  will  be  attained  and  will  prove  really  satisfactory.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  might  be  reproached  with  having 
exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  if  I  were  now  to  express  an  opinion.  I  will,  how- 
ever, communicate  textually  to  the  Chamber,  the  declaration  made 
by  the  representative  of  Saxony  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Federal 
Diet.  The  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  Rendsburg  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
King's  Government  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  motion.  The 
Government  has  not  forgotten  what  took  place  at  Altona,  nor  the 
want  of  result  then  obtained  from  its  motions  and  complaints. 
Upon  announcement  of  the  Rendsburg  occurrences,  the  Federal 
Assembly  has  resolved  to  enter  a  protest  and  reserve  further  action. 
The  King's  Government  awaits  confidential  commimications  from 
those  Federal  Governments  whose  troops  were  not  concerned,  but 
who  have  a  similar  interest  in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Government  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  deterred 
by  its  recent  painful  experience  from  faithfully  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations it  has  undertaken  ;  but  it  is  also  none  the  less  resolved  to 
take  care  that  upon  a  similar  occasion  its  troops  shall  only  yield  to 
force,  not  menace,  and  solemnly  declines,  in  advance,  the  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  results  may  accrue." 

The  Chamber  afterwards  unanimously  passed  the  following 
Resolution : — 

•'  The  Second  Chamber,  in  conjunction  with  the  Upper  Chamber, 
declares  that  the  occupation  of  Rendsburg  by  Prussian  troops, 
effected  by  abuse  of  an  overwhelming  force,  is  a  violation  of  me 
rights  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  an  outrage  upon  the 
honour  of  the  German  Federal  troops.  The  Chamber  protests 
against  this  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  a  German  Federal 
Power." 

The  capture  of  Alsen  and  abandonment  of  Fredericia  decided 
the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  and  Denmark,  isolated  as  she  was  in  the 
unequal  war,  found  herself  compelled  to  yield  and  consent  to  peace. 

Negotiations  accordingly  took  place  at  Vienna,  between  the 
Plenipotentiaries    of   Austria,    Prussia,    and    Denmark,    for   the 

imrpose  of  settling  the  preliminaries  between  those  Powers ;  and  at 
ast,  on  the  1st  of  August,  they  were  signed  by  the  respective 
parties,  and  were  as  follows : — 

"  1.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  renounces  all  his  rights 
to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  in  favour 
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of  their  Majesties  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, engaging  to  recognize  the  arrangements  their  said  Majesties 
shall  make  in  respect  of  those  Duchies. 

"2.  The  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  comprehends  all  the 
islands  belonging  to  that  Duchy,  as  well  as  the  territorj''  situated 
upon  the  mainland. 

"  To  simplify  the  boundary  question  and  put  an  end  to  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  tne  portion  of  Jutland  territory 
situated  within  Schleswig,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
cedes  to  their  Majesties  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  Jutland  possessions  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
southern  frontier  line  of  the  district  of  Ribe  laid  down  upon  the 
maps,  such  as  the  Jutland  territory  of  Mogeltondern,  the  island 
of  Amrom,  the  Jutland  portions  of  the  islands  of  Fiihr,  Sylt,  and 
Romo,  &c. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  their  Majesties  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  consent  that  an  equivalent  portion  of 
Schleswig,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  Island  of  Arroe,  the 
territories  connecting  the  above-mentioned  district  of  Ribe  with 
the  remainder  of  Jutland,  and  rectifying  the  frontier  line  between 
Jutland  and  Schleswig  from  the  side  of  Kolding,  shall  be  detached 
from  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  and  incorporated  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark.  The  Island  of  Arroe  will  not  make  part  of  the  com- 
pensation, by  reason  of  its  geographical  extent. 

*'  The  details  of  the  demarcation  of  the  frontiers  shall  be  settled 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

"  f3.  The  debts  contracted  upon  special  accounts,  whether  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  of  one  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  will  remain  respectively  at  the  charge 
of  each  of  these  countries. 

"  Debts  contracted  for  account  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  shall 
be  divided  between  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ceded  Duchies  upon  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  parts. 

''From  this  re-distribution  are  excepted — 1.  The  loan  con- 
tracted in  England  by  the  Danish  Government  in  the  month  of 
December,  1863,  which  is  to  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark.  2.  The  war  expenses  incurred  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  repayment  of  which  wiU  be  undertaken  by  the 
Duchies. 

''  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  establish  an  annu- 
ticc  upon  the  basis  of  the  military  uti  possidetiSf  dating  from  the 
2nd  of  August,  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  found  specified  in 
the  annexed  protocol. 

^'  5.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  these  preliminaries  of 
peace  the  high  contracting  parties  will  meet  at  Vienna  to  negotiate 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace." 

A  protocol  was  also  at  the  same  time  signed,  respecting  die 
terms  and  duration  of  the  armistice.    This  provided  that  theie 
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should  be  a  complete  suspension  of  hostilities  by  l&nd  and  sea, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  King  of  Denmark  engaged 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  German  ports,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria,  while  maintaining  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jutland  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  uti  possidelis, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  keep  in  that  country  no  larger 
number  of  troops  than  their  Majesties  might  judge  necessary, 
according  to  purely  military  considerations. 

A  treaty  of  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  above  preliminaries, 
was  ultimately  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Ilerr  von  Bismarck  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  in  London,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  which  had  been  signed  at  Vienna,  ho  said  he  hoped  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  modera- 
tion and  placability  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  two  German 
Powers,  Prussia  and  Austria.  lie  said: — "We  did  not  wish  to 
dismember  the  ancient  and  venerable  Danish  Monarchy,  but  to 
bring  about  a  separation  from  it  of  parts  with  which  a  further 
union  had  become  impossible  through  the  force  of  circumstances 

and  events The  Danish  Monarchy  is  not  imperilled  in  its 

existence ;  not  a  single  condition  of  its  existence  is  damaged ; 
it  has  received  no  wounds  which  cannot  be  healed.  It  now 
depends  upon  the  Danish  Government  and  the  Danish  people, 
whether  the  natural  and  peaceful  relations  with  its  southern 
neighbour  shall  be  re-established,  and  whether  unrestrained  inter- 
course shall  become  a  source  of  well-being  and  prosperity  on  both 
sides." 

Being  thus  invited  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
Germany  towards  Denmark,  Earl  Russell  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  grave  dissatisfaction  of  his  Government  at  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.     He  said  :— 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  preferred  a  total 
silence  instead  of  the  task  of  commenting  on  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  Challenged,  however,  by  M.  de  Bismarck's  invitation  to 
admit  the  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  great  German 
Governments,  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  bound  not  to  dis- 

Siise  their  own  sentiments  upon  these  matters.  Her  Majesty's 
ovemment  have  indeed  from  time  to  time,  as  events  took  place, 
repeatedly  declared  their  opinion  that  the  aggression  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  upon  Denmark  was  unjust,  and  that  the  war  as  waged 
by  Germany  against  Denmark  had  not  for  its  groundwork  either 
that  justice  or  that  necessity  which  are  the  only  bases  on  which 
war  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

"  Considering  the  war,  therefore,  to  have  been  wholly  unneces- 
sary on  the  part  of  Germany,  they  deeply  lament  that  the  advan- 
tages acquired  by  successful  hostilities  should  have  been  used  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  dismember  the  Danish  Monarchy,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Treaty  of  185iJ  to  preserve  entire. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  also  hound  to  remark,  when 
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the  satu&otum  of  national  feelingi  is  referred  to,  tltat  it  B|qieatf 
certain  that  a  oooBiderable  namber,  perbapa  tvo  or  three  himdred 
thousand,  of  the  loyal  Danish  population,  are  transferred  to  a 
Qerman  State,  and  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  the  comidaiiit«  hitherto 
made  respeoting  the  attempts  to  force  the  langoaae  of  Denmark 
upon  the  German  Bubjecta  of  a  Daniih  SorereigQ,  will  be  snooeeded 
by  coniplaintA  of  the  attempt«  to  force  the  language  of  Qtmoanj 
upon  the  Danish  subjects  of  a  Gkirman  Sovereign. 

"Hor  Majesty's  Government  had  hoped  that  at  leaat  the 
districts  to  the  north  of  Flensburg  wosld,  m  ponaance  of  a  aog- 
gestioa  made  by  the  Pruonan  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Ooitferencs  of 
London,  have  been  left  under  tlie  Danish  Crown. 

"  If  it  is  said  that  force  haa  decided  Hom  qneetion,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  the  arms  of  Anatria  and  Pmsaia  over  those  of 
Denmark  was  incontestable,  the  aaserticm  mnat  be  admitted.  But 
in  that  case  it  is  oat  of  place  to  daim  credit  for  equi:^  and  modent- 
tion." 

On  the  6th  of  Angost  a  new  Session  of  the  DaniahBigsraad  waa 
opened  by  the  King,  who  in  the  eoniBe  of  hia  %ieeob  from  the 
Throne  said ; — 

"  ^Notwithstanding  &o  coarage  and  endurance  with  which  oar 
valiant  army  and  fleet  have  &ught  to  uphold  Denmark's  right  and 
honour,  and  notwithstaodine  the  resdioesa  with  which  the  eotiie 
people  has  borne  every  saonfioe  for  the  salvation,  t^  the  eouiltiy, 
the  war  waged  against  ns  by  a  superior  force  -f  ""  '*  ' 

compel  us  ami  our  people  to  the  heaviest  and  I 
cessions.  For,  as  aO  Europe  leavea  us  without  a 
seen  ourselves  forced  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  to  endeavour  1 
terminate  a  war  the  continuance  of  which,  under  existing  circum 
stances,  would  only  entail  upon  our  betoved  people  nud  couutr, 
greater  losses  and  misfortunes,  without  holdiug  out  the  prospect  0 
any  improvement  of  our  position. 

"  NevertheleBs,  we  will  look  towai     the  future  placidly,  iu  fu| 
reliance  up<ni  our  fidthful  Danish  pei  ^e,  entertaining  the  fira. 
hope  that  brighter  days  will  not  fkil,  il  ^ng  and  people  unitOi  tD()fl 
heal  the      ep  wounds  inflii     d  npcm  onz  bdoved  country." 

The  y         n   Gh>vranm      ,   in  c      monicating  the  Treatv  < .. 
Peace  to  t      u     ts  of        ion;     id  hanover,  demanded  that  Uiostffl 
States shotud  is  j:        tn       Holsbeiiithe  Federal Oummw^ 

aionera  and  i        use  inw  in  ourying  out  the  Fedet 

■"■'•-        ■^  ardly  say  that  this  rogi ' 

oanDiet  did  not  venture  it 
m  of  votes  on  the  qu( 
wt.  It  therefore  began  I 
in  States  which  it  n 
eeessrul  campaign  in  Dei 
thaim'  eoaa 
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&ble  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf.  On  the  I3th  of  December,  Herr 
Ton  Bismarck  addressed  a  note  to  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at 
Munich,  in  which  be  did  not  disguise  his  contempt  for  any  Resolu- 
tion which  the  Federal  Diet  might  pass,  in  opposition  to  the  alleged 
rights  and  interests  of  Prussia.  He  said : — "  By  the  acceptance  of 
the  An stro- Prussian  motion  of  the  1st  of  December,  the  Federal  Diet 
has  admitted  that  it  also  considers  the  Execution  in  the  Duchies  of 
Holfitein  and  Laucnburg  as  terminated,  and  has  thereby  confirmed 
the  circumstance  upon  which  the  King's  Government  based  its 
demands  to  the  Cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Hanover.  By  its  simul- 
taneous request  to  the  two  Governmenls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
their  troops,  the  Diet  has  drawn  tbo  conclusion  necessarily  result- 
ing from  this  fact,  and  baa  enabled  the  Government  of  the  Eing 
to  await  the  decision  that  might  be  come  to  in  Dresden. 

"  We  determined  upon  this  course  in  a  friendly  frame  of  mind, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  more  serious  complication,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  continued  refusal  of  Saxony 
to  execute  the  prescriptions  of  the  order  for  execution ;  and  we 
hail  with  satisfaction  this  result  of  the  moderation  and  conciliatory 
spirit  we  preserved  to  the  last  moment. 

"But  we  are  also  unable  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  even  in 
the  sittings  of  the  Federal  Diet  alluded  to,  this  result  was  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  calculated  to  call  forth  justifiable  and 
serious  doubts— doubts  to  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  other  Governments. 

"  We  could  not  indeed  refrain  from  feeling  surprise,  that  upon 
a  subject  in  which  the  notorious  facts  and  the  plain  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  Federal  right  so  unequivocally  pointed  out  what 
the  decision  ought  to  be,  the  votes  of  the  minority  could  display 
a  marked  difference  in  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federation  

"  In  the  attempt  to  set  the  occupation  and  sequestration  of  the 
Duchies  in  the  place  of  execution,  and  to  justify  their  occupation 
and  administration  by  the  Diet  until  the  moment  of  definitive 
decision  upon  their  future,  there  lies  a  tendency  to  extend  the 
competence  of  the  Diet  which  finds  no  basis  in  treaties,  and  which 
we  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  characterizing  as  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  the  Diet  itself.  The  existence  of  the  Diet  is  founded 
upon  the  respect  of  all  its  members  for  the  very  carefully  drawn 
limits  of  this  competence;  every  attempt  at  their  arbitrary 
enlargement  touches  and  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  Diet  itself. 
A  rule  of  majorities  which  would  substitute  an  arbitrary  principle 
for  the  aforesaid  respect,  and  claim  to  exercise  a  guidiug  influence 
upon  our  policy  beyond  the  stipulation  of  Federal  treatios,  could 
not  be  eodured  by  us.  We  are  only  members  of  that  Confedera- 
tion whose  fundamental  laws  are  laid  down  in  Federal  treaties. 
The  measure  of  the  attributes  inherent  in  the  general  body  with 
regard  to  the  individual  member  is  apportioned  by  these  treaties, 
and  the  excess  of  the  competence  thereby  conferred  would   be 
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coiucident  with  the  diBsolution  of  the  Confederation.  Ererj 
Government  which  attaches  value  to  the  advantages  and  secoritj 
afforded  it  by  the  continuance  of  the  Confederation  should  therefore 
be  carefully  upon  its  guard  against  violations  of  competence  by 
which  the  common  bond  may  be  torn  asunder.  We  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  our  political  independence  to  be  shackled 
beyond  the  measure  of  our  evident  Federal  duties,  but  the 
endeavour  to  do  so  would  have  become  a  fact,  if  only  two  other 
votes  had  joined  the  six  votes  of  the  minority  on  the  5th.  In  face 
of  the  wrongly  passeil  Resolution,  we  should  then  have  been  placed 
in  the  necessity  of  making  full  use,  for  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
of  the  increased  freedom  of  action  afforded  us  by  the  violation  of 
the  treaties/' 

In  December,  a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig 
presented  a  farewell  address  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  which 
they  said: — 

•*  Sire,  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of  once  more  greeting  our  old 
Sovereign  for  the  last  time.  Ancient  ties  arc  broken,  and  new 
ones  have  not  yet  been  established.  We  are  isolated,  not  knowing 
what  the  future  will  bring  us.  We  shall  long  cherish  the  recol* 
lections  of  the  past  as  of  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  we 
lived  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Danish  Kings,  fortune  has 
given  place  to  disaster,  but  in  joy  as  in  sorrow  we  have  kept  our 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  throne.  We  shall  preserve  our  remem- 
brance of  bygone  days,  and  the  Danish  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Konigsau  will  never  forget  its. brothers  beyond,  for  all  our  recol- 
lections are  in  common.  But  the  times  comjiel  us  to  direct  our  gaxe 
toward  tlic  future.  In  your  Majesty's  farewell  address  we  were 
recommended  to  seek  consolation  at  the  throne  of  Him  who  holds 
the  happiness  of  nations  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms  in  His  Almighty 
hand.  And  we  place  our  hopes  on  none  other  than  on  Him. 
Should  it  happen  tliat  the  wishes  of  the  population  are  allowed  to 
exercise  any  influence  ujwn  the  final  settlement  of  our  future,  we 
pray  vour  Maji^sty  to  retain  the  firm  conviction  that  we  shall  show 
how  (iet»plv  love  to  our  ancient  count r>'  is  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  {xipulation  of  Schleswig.  May  God  guard  your  Majesty ! 
May  He  protect  Denmark,  our  ancient  fatherland!" 

His  Majesty  repliid  :  — 

**  You  have  t<»Icl  me  how  bitterly  vou  grieve  to  be  separated  from 
Denmark  and  the  Danish  Royal  Housi*,  and  I  prav  you  to  believe 
that  it  ha.s  aLs4>  been  most  {>ainful  to  me  to  be  plaix*d  under  the 
neci^sity  of  nlinquisliing  the  ancient  Danish  Crown-land  of 
Si'liK'swip.  unittd  for  ci-nturii^s  with  Denmark.  Of  all  the  cares 
and  M)rn)ws  wliieh  liavo  Uvn  hea|XHl  upon  me  during  my  brief 
ruh',  nothini^  has  mon*  deprt»Hsed  my  mind,  nothing  weighed  more 
det»ply  u|X)n  my  hfurt,  than  the  separation  fn»m  the  brave, 
faitht'ul,  and  loyal  Slih^swigi^rs,  who  have,  u|M>n  m>  manv  difficult 
occasions,  lonHtanlly  piven  thr  most  brilliant  pro<»fs  of  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  Denmark  and  the  Danish  Uoval  House,  who  have 
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cherished  no  dearer  or  more  zealous  wish  than  to  remam  united 
with  the  kingdom  under  my  sceptre.  But,  my  friends,  we  must 
all  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  t  will  pray  to  the  Almighty 
that  He  may  give  both  to  you  and  to  me  the  requisite  strength 
and  endurance  to  bear  the  bitter  pangs  of  separation.  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  your  presence  at  this  place,  and  will  consider  it  as 
an  additional  proof  of  your  devotion  to  me  and  the  Danish  Royal 
House.  My  best  wishes  for  your  future  welfare  will  always  be  with 
you.     May  G-od  preserve  and  bless  you  all!" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1TALT-6PAIN. 

1  Ti  I.  r,— Important  Convention  with  Fnsae  on  the  ntgect  at  tiw  withdnwal  of 
Kr<?iu.-h  troop*  from  Koid« — BOl  iDtrodand  into  the  Italiao  Cbamberm  (or  trans- 
iLTriiiK  the  capita]  from  Tarin  to  FloreDce^BanaikiUe  qieech  al  Oeneral  Cialdini 
on  llie  <juaiition— The  Bill  caiiied. 

HFiiN.— MiDuterul  criaia — Succe« 
■ud  hi*  former  Calnnet  rdiutaUe 
of  tlie  Cortct— Quin«l  with  Pern. 

ITALY. 

On  the  I5tli  of  September  a  Tery  important  Convention  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  tbe  French  Emp&e, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  definine  the  period  within  which  the  Papal 
Htutes  are  Ut  be  evacuated  by  French  troops.  The  following  are 
Uie  articles  of  the  Convention : — 

Art.  1.  Italy  engages  not  to  attack  the  pres^it  territory  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  to  prevent,  even  by  force,  every  attack  upon  the 
siiid  territory  coining  from  without. 

Art.  2.  France  will  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  PoTitifi- 
cal  States  sradually  and  in  proportion  as  the  amiy  of  the  Holy 
Father  sbnll  bo  organized.  The  evacuation  shall,  nevertheless,  he 
accomplished  withm  the  apace  of  two  years. 

Art.  3.  The  Italian  Oovemment  engages  to  ruisc  no  protest 
against  tbe  organization  of  a  Papal  army,  even  if  composed  of 
foreign  Catholic  volunteers,  sufficing  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  tranquillity  as  well  in  the  interior  as  upon 
the  frontier  of  his  States,  provided  that  thu  force  should  not  de- 
gvnerate  into  a  means  of  attack  against  the  Italian  Government. 

Art.  4.  Italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment to  take  under  her  charge  a  proportionate  pnrt  of  the  debt 
of  the  former  States  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  remove  tbt^  cupltal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  from  Turin  to  Florence.  Severn!  re-asous  con- 
spired to  make  ihia  a  desirable  change,  but  the  chief  was  tbe 
exposed  situation  of  Turin  to  attack  either  by  France  or  Austria, 
in  case  of  war.  Florence  is  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Apenninu ; 
and,  except  Rome,  which  at  present  is  unattainable,  it  is,  amongst 

the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  the  one  that  '^ —•  th*  ceaire 

of  the  kingdom.     But  the  population  of  1  aturallr  op- 
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posed  to  a  measure  which  would  reduce  their  fair  city  from  a 
capital  to  a  provincial  town,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  square  or  place  opposite  the  palace  was  so  turbu- 
lent, that  the  soldiers  fired  upon  it  and  several  lives  were  lost. 

A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Chamber  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  capital,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, in  the  course  of  which  General  Cialdini  delivered  a  speech 
which  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  spirit 
and  eloquence,  and  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  to  show  what  was 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  Italy  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  Turin  and  Florence  in  a  millitary  point  of  view: — 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  turn  the  Senate  into  a  conference  of 
Generals,  or  a  council  of  war,  nor  to  submit  to  its  examination 
and  judgment  a  general  system  of  defence  of  the  State,  such  as  I 
see  and  feel  ought  to  exist.  But  I  would  fain  demonstrate,  and 
make  the  Senate  comprehend,  how  and  why  a  good  general  system 
of  defence  of  the  State  exacts  by  implication,  in  my  opinion,  the 
removal  of  the  capital  beyond  the  Apennines.  As  the  ideas  and 
considerations  on  which  this  system  rests  are  of  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  as  they  do  not  require  special  knowledge  nor 
technical  language  to  be  imderstood,  as  every  senator,  doubtless, 
has  the  general  structure  and  configuration  of  our  country  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  as  love  for  it  and  its  interests  are  engraved 
on  his  heart,  I  hope  to  be  easily  followed  in  my  reasoning.  Italy, 
gentlemen,  has  two-thirds  and  more  of  her  frontier  washed  by  the 
sea.  The  other  third  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  the  circle  of 
the  Alps.  In  a  sublime  contrast  at  the  foot  of  these  gigantic 
and  snowy  Alps  stretch  out  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont.  The  Apennines,  as  if  weary  of  the  Mediterranean, 
bend  back  and  cross  over  to  the  Adriatic,  forming  a  great  curtain, 
an  immense  towering  curtain  between  the  two  seas,  from  Genoa 
to  La  Gattolica.  After  this  rapid  glance,  let  us  reflect.  In  <f rent 
of  the  Apennines  you  have  the  vast  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Po, 
in  which  you  find  the  Austrian  encamped  in  his  strong  quadrila- 
teral, and  of  which — I  mean  the  valley  of  the  Po — we  can  neither 
fortify  nor  defend  the  principal  outlets,  because  they  are  not  in 
our  hands.  The  valley  of  the  Po,  therefore,  shows  us  an  enemy 
solidly  established  in  a  house  which  has  its  door  open  to  whoever 
chooses  to  enter.  Can  it  be  pretended  or  desired  that  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  in  this  valley  of  the  Po  ?  On  this  point 
I  remember  that  the  honourable  Farina  said  that  he  desired  to 
conserve  the  capital  at  Turin,  that  it  might  perpetually  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  empire.  I  have  a  great  regard 
and  esteem  for  the  honourable  Farina,  and  was  therefore  deeply 
grieved  to  hear  &om  his  lips  a  thought,  an  idea,  so  wounding  to 
my  sentiments  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  I  see  with  regret  that 
there  is  an  abyss  between  me  and  the  honouraI)le  Farina :  I  see 
that  we  are  at  the  antipodes.  He  desires  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  under  the  perpetual  protection  of  the  French  empire ; 

R  2 
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I  desire  to  see  it  placed  under  the  sole  protection  of  our  own 
bayonets,  of  Italian  arms,  and  Italian  valour.  I  beg  pardon  of 
the  Senate,  but  at  this  moment  I  remember  another  point.  Yes- 
terday the  honourable  Farina  quoted  a  sentence  of  Napoleon, 
taken  from  the  memorial  of  St.  Ilelena.  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
quite  seize  the  sense  of  that  phrase,  that  maxim,  nor  have  I  had 
time  to  refer  to  it  to  understand  it  perfectly.  Its  meaning,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  that  Florence  was  not  sufficiently  central  to 
become  the  capital  of  Italy.  I  fully  concur  in  that  opinioD,  and 
exactly  for  that  reason  I  desire  and  hope  to  go  to  Rome.  But, 
gentlemen,  if  Florence  is  not  central  enough  to  be  even  the  pro- 
visional capital  of  Italy,  what  shall  be  said  of  Turin  ?  Returning 
to  the  basis  of  my  reasoning,  I  will  tell  you  that  behind  the 
Apennines  you  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  territory  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  and  closed  in  by  the  Apennines  themselves,  easy  of  de- 
fence, without  an  enemy,  unless  you  choose  to  qualify  as  such 
the  army  about  to  be  enlisted  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  can 
never  be  of  a  force  to  excite  serious  apprehension.  It  seems  to 
mc,  gentlemen,  that  a  doubt  is  not  permitted,  that  hesitation  is 
not  possible.  Let  us  hasten  to  remove  behind  the  Apennines,  not 
only  the  capital,  but  the  arsenals,  the  depots,  the  reserves,  all 
our  resources,  all  our  most  vital  interests ;  then  let  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  From  Genoa  to  La 
Cattolica  the  roads  across  them  are  only  seven  or  ei^ht.  All  these 
roads,  gentlemen,  offer  gorges,  defiles  which  are  real  Thermopyte, 
where  a  few  earthworks,  a  few  guns,  and  a  handful  of  brave  men 
can  arrest  a  whole  army.  Let  us  erect  some  solid  fortifications  at 
La  Cattolica  to  secure  the  flank,  and  then  multiply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  permanent  and  portable  means  of  passing  from  one  bank 
of  tlie  Po  to  the  other,  and  thus  prepare  the  possibility  of  useful, 
rapid,  and  decisive  manoeuvres.  Whenever  this  general  system 
of  defence  of  the  State  is  accepted  and  carried  out,  the  destinies 
of  Italy  can  never  depend  on  tne  uncertain  issue  of  a  battle.  At 
our  pleasure,  and  according  to  circumstances,  we  can  retire  be- 
hind the  Po  and  beyond  the  Apennines  to  await  better  days;  or, 
if  it  suits  us,  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  fight,  we  may  come  down 
and  try  the  fate  of  arms  in  the  valley  of  the  Po 

''  A  great  master,  an  extraordinary  genius  for  war,  dictated  a 
maxim  at  St.  Helena,  a  sentence  which,  ill-interpreted  or  fll-ap* 
plied,  might  one  day  become  most  injurious  to  our  ooimtiy. 
Napoleon  said,  '  The  fate  of  Italy  is  decided  on  the  Po.'  .... 

''  The  fate  of  Italy  is  decided  on  the  Po  when  Italy  ia  inoa* 
pable  of  fighting  and  defending  herself;  when  Italy,  tmamied, 
unwarlike,  cowardly,  looks  on  inactively  at  the  struWle  of  two 
foreign  armies,  to  fall  a  victim  to  whichever  of  them  la  victorioiia 
on  the  Po — oh !  then,  gentlemen,  the  precept  of  Bonaparte  ia 
just,  the  destinies'  of  Italy  are  decided  on  the  Po.  Bnt  the  cam- 
paign of  Hannibal — the  most  memorable  of  ancient  or  modanL 
times,  because  that  great  man  first  dared  to  brave  obataoha  not 
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overcome  before  his  day  and  held  to  be  insuperable,  because  he 
first  dared  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
people  that  ever  existed — the  campaign  of  Hannibal,  I  say,  gives 
the  lie  to  that  precept,  too  absolute,  too  general,  too  exclusive. 
The  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  won  by  Hannibal  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  did  not  decide  the  Roman  destinies.  Hannibal  won  two 
other  battles  still  more  terrible  and  bloody,  at  Thrasymene  and 
at  Cannae,  and  Rome  did  not  go  down  either  then  or  after ;  on 
the  contrary,  Hannibal,  the  first  captain  in  the  world,  was  forced 
to  retreat,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  Gentlemen,  I 
insist  much,  too  much  perhaps,  on  this  argument,  because  I  should 
grieve,  most  deeply  grieve,  if  a  fatal  error  could  prevail  in  Italian 
minds — if  it  were  believed  in  Italy  that  there  is  no  defence,  no 
safety  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Fortunately,  great  changes, 
great  novelties,  have  occurred  in  Italy  since  that  time.  Passing 
over  the  electric  telegraphs  and  railways  which  enrich  the  defence 
with  extraordinary  resources,  I  allude  to  points  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. Italy,  inert  for  many  centuries,  has  sprung  up  bounding 
with  life,  with  aspirations,  with  national  ardour.  The  land  of 
the  dead  has  seen  300,000  soldiers,  with  600  or  600  cannon,  start 
forth  from  her  cemeteries.  The  land  of  the  dead  counts  200 
battalions  of  mobilized  National  Guards,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  volunteers,  who  in  the  hour  of  a  supreme  struggle  would,  I  am 
sure,  return  to  the  side  and  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  The 
land  of  the  dead  possesses  fortresses,  intrenched  camps,  a  respect- 
ablq  fleet,  and  counts  22  millions  of  inhabitants  forming  a  single 
State.  There  is  more  yet.  Those  Italians  of  whom  it  was  said 
a  few  years  ago,  *  Italians  do  not  fight  * — those  Italians  have  dared 
several  not  inglorious  campaigns,  both  under  the  grey  capotes  of 

the  soldiery  and  the  red  shirts  of  the  volunteers 

"  Gentlemen,  affection  for  Turin  and  sorrow  at  seeing  her  de- 
throned have  suggested  strange  ideas,  singular  comparisons,  unex- 
pected deductions.  I  have  myself  heard  persons  of  great  j  udgment, 
great  learning,  and  in  every  way  to  be  respected,  affirm  that 
the  Apennines  and  the  Po  are  insignificant  obstacles ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  watercourses  on  the  left  of  the  Po  are  barriers 
of  great  importance.  I  have  heard  it  said,  as  I  hinted  just  now, 
that  the  presence  of  the  capital  on  the  Po  strengthens  its  defence, 
that  the  transfer  weakens  it,  and  other  maxims  of  the  same  kind, 
which  I  have  already  more  or  less  answered  by  anticipation, 
with  reluctance  however,  as  they  are  arguments  which  reallv 
do  not  require  a  serious  confutation.  Gentlemen,  let  us  speak 
plainly.  I  too  have  a  heart  which  profoundly  feels  the  bitter- 
ness of  political  life,  and  can  understand  great  affections  and 
great  sorrows.  Heaven  forbid,  therefore,  that  a  word,  a  single 
syllable,  should  fall  from  my  lips  which  should  in  any  degree 
wound  those  affections,  those  sorrows,  which  I  fully  comprehend 
and  thoroughly  respect.  But  when  the  security,  the  greatness, 
the  future,  the  life  of  Italy  are  at  stake,  gentlemen,  affection  must 
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be  silent,  the  heart  must  not  speak ;  logic  alone,  cold  and  inex- 
orable, muAt  reason.  An  eye  filled  with  tears  docs  not  see.  A 
heart  wrung  by  profound  puin  has  only  sad  previsions,  mournful 
presentiments.  A  suffering  brain  is  oppressed  by  black  images, 
by  sorrowful  ideas.  But  are  we,  gentlemen,  to  pause  dismayed  by 
presentiments,  previsions,  fears  r  Oh,  if  all  the  prophecies  of 
misfortune  had  been  verified,  what  would  have  become  of  us,  what 
would  have  become  of  Italy  f  Let  us  take  heart,  and  recognise 
that  a  secret  force,  more  quicksighted,  stronger,  more  enlightened 
than  we,  guides  Italy  on  a  determined  course ;  let  us  acknowledge 
that  the  Italian  revolution  pursues  its  march,  slow  and  pacific,  but 
more  irresistible  than  we  could  have  imagined  or  desii^,  beyond 
the  limits  which  we  ourselves  had  imagined  and  traced  out.  I 
deplore  the  injury  to  Turin  as  much  as  any  one,  as  on  the  field 
of  battle  I  have  often  wept  over  fallen  soldiers  and  friends;  but, 
not  to  lose  soldiers  and  friends,  ought  we  to  renounce  combats  and 
victories  P  Not  to  cause  local  injury  or  sorrows,  shall  we  sacrifice 
the  general  interest,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  public  wealP  With 
Turin,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  extremity  of  the  State, 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  in  the  most  eccentric 
conditions  which  can  be  laid  down,  I  dispute  with  pain,  but  with 
entire  conviction,  the  title  of  a  capital.  As  a  duty  of  civic  grati- 
tude, with  a  feeling  of  infinite  reverence,  I  join  with  all  Italians 
in  proclaiming  Turin  the  most  deserving  city  of  the  Italian  re- 
surrection  

**  Before  sitting  down,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  this  discussion 
as  a  whole  leaves  in  my  mind  a  serious  and  painful  doubt.  Rather 
than  to  allow,  tolerate,  encourage  the  rivalry  of  local  interests  and 
convenience,  rather  than  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  or  that  city,  of 
this  or  that  province,  might  it  not,  perchance,  be  more  useful, 
more  opportune,  more  prudent,  more  noble,  always  and  exclusively 
to  advocate  general  interests  ?  to  speak  always  and  exclusively  in 
the  name  of  Italy  ?  leather  than  to  deplore  and  grieve  over  tho 
sacrifices  necessary  for  the  public  weal,  might  it  not,  perchance, 
be  better  to  encourage  the  country  to  endure  them  ?  If  from  thia 
solemn  place  you  tell  the  cities  and  provinces  whence  you  come, 
that  the  sacrifices  asked  are  indispensable  for  the  safetv»  the 
strength,  the  future  of  Italy,  be  sure,  gentlemen,  the  people  will 
believe  you.  If  you  tell  them  that  liberty,  independence,  national 
unity  are  blcMings  for  which  too  high  a  price  can  never  be  paid,  the 
people  will  believe  you.  Tell  them  so,  i  implore  you.  The  school 
of  sacrifice  ennobles  great  causes,  retempers  the  soul,  and  mag- 
nifies the  national  character  of  peoples.  Prometheus  could  trans- 
form clay  into  men.     Sacrifice  alone  changes  men  into  heroes." 

In  the  result  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ld4  to  47, 
and  on  the  1 1  th  of  IK*ceniber  a  Roj'al  decree*  appeared,  declaring 
that  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  should  bo  transferred  to  Florence 
within  six  months,  and  that  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  transfer,  a 
credit  should  be  opened  in  the  extraordinary  portion  of  the  Homo 
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Budget,  and  imder  a  special  head,  of  7,000,000f.,  divided  as 
foUows :— 2,000,000f.  in  the  Budget  of  1864,  and  5,000,000f.  in 
the  Budget  of  1865. 


SPAIN. 

A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year.  The  finances  of  that  country  have  long  been  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  the  protracted  contest  against  the  rebellion  in  San 
Domingo  has  acted  as  a  constant  drain  upon  the  public  treasury. 
The  Narvaez  Ministry  determined  to  recommend  to  the  Queen 
to  announce  in  her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Session  of  the  Cortes,  that  San  Domingo ^ould  be  abandoned. 
The  Queen,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to  consent  to  this,  and 
the  Ministry  in  consequence  resigned.  The  Marquis  of  Pavia 
was  then  commissioned  to  form  a  Cabinet,  but  failed.  Se5ors 
Isturitz  and  Miraflores  were  next  successively  applied  to,  but  their 
efforts  were  equally  abortive.  The  Queen,  therefore,  felt  herself 
obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to  Sefior  Narvaez,  who  returned  to 
office  with  his  former  Cabinet.  The  Cortes  were  opened  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  and  the  Royal  Speech  was  remarkable  for  the 
omission  of  all  allusion  to  San  Domingo,  but  we  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Spain  intends  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  hold  that 
island.     The  Queen  said : — 

"In  inaugurating  the  labours  you  are  about  to  undertake  for 
so  praiseworthy  an  object,  I  must  observe  that  our  relations  with 
foreign  Powers  continue  satisfactory.  I  have,  nevertheless,  to 
lament  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Peru ;  but  I  am  yet  in  hopes 
that  a  cordial  agreement  will  soon  be  established  between  Spain 
and  that  Republic  without  the  slightest  injury  to  our  dignity. 

"  The  official  notification  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which 
has  been  addressed  to  me  by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  is  for  both 
countries  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  political  and  com- 
mercial relations,  which  had  been  unfortunately  interrupted. 

"  The  American  peoples  acknowledge  the  loyalty  of  our  conduct, 
and  are  constantly  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  sympathies 
of  Spain  are  completely  exempt  from  ambitious  views  and  designs. 

"  A  new  proof  of  this  frank  and  generous  policy  is  found  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  friendly  relations  which  connect  us  with  the 
States  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

"  The  complete  peace  and  harmony  which  I  hope  to  see  secured 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World  are  about  to  be  realized 
in  our  relations  with  the  extreme   East.     My  Government  has 
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negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China  which  will  be 
flnbmitted  to  your  approbation,  ana  which  guarantees  to  ns  all  the 
advantagee  obtained  by  other  Powers. 

"  The  Frontier  Treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  will  also  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Recent  diplomatic  combinations  suspend  all  resolutions  relative 
to  the  aflfairs  of  Italy,  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  brought  to  a 
definite  solution,  my  GoTcmment  will  take  cosnixance  of  them 
finom  the  point  of  view  counselled  by  the  most  delicate  prudence, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  slightest  infringement  of  that 
respect  and  filial  love  professed  bv  Spain^  as  by  every  Catholic 
nation,  for  the  common  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

**  Bringing  back  my  gaze  to  our  country,  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  tell  you  with  regret  that  the  general  situation  of  the  Monarchy, 
considered  in  all  points  of  view,  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired.  Bills  of  importance  and  considerable  gravity  will  be  laid 
before  you  within  a  brief  period  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
affairs.  You  will,  I  hope,  take  these  into  your  consideration,  and 
ffive  them  a  solution  in  conformity  with  the  prudence  and  patriot- 
ism of  which  you  have  always  given  proofii  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  nation. 

''Causes  of  divers  characters  have  placed  our  finances  in  a 
position  which  requires  ripe  and  serious  examination. 

*'  The  progress  of  moaem  civilization,  the  prosperity  and  the 
greatness  of  nations,  can  only  be  realized  at  the  expense  of  efforts 
which  energetic  and  intelligent  peoples  never  refuse.'' 

The  allusion  to  Peru  was  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  Governments,  in  the  course  of  which  Spain  had  seized 
possession  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  valuable 
for  their  guano.  The  Peruvian  Congress  passed  a  Resoluticm 
calling  upon  the  President  to  demand  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
those  islands  by  the  Spaniards,  and  if  this  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with,  he  was  directed  at  once  to  commence  an  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  squadron.  The  result  was  not  known  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA  —  SANDWICH    ISLANDS  —  MEXICO  —  NEW 

ZEALAND. 

Bbitish  Nobth  Amebica. — Scheme  of  a  Federal  Union  of  British  possesBions  in 
North  America — Resolutions  passed  at  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  Provinces. 

Sahdwioh  Islands. — Speech  of  the  King  at  the  Opening  of  his  Convention  or  Par- 
liament. 

Mexico. — Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  on  ascending  the  Mexican  Throne. 

New  Zealaitd. — Cause  and  origin  of  the  war  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand — The 
Wutara  purchase— Military  operations — Letter  from  the  chief,  William  King — 
Sir  George  Grey  appointed  Governor  of  the  colony — Correspondence  between  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Abandonment  of  the  Waitara  purchase — Operations  of 
our  troops— Submission  of  the  Tauranga  natives — Resignation  of  the  Colonial 
Ministry — Escape  of  native  prisoners  of  war — Continuance  of  the  war. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

An  important  movement,  that  may  lead  to  consequences  which 
no  foresight  can  predict,  took  place  this  year  amongst  the  de« 
pendencies  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Government.  This  was  the  scheme 
of  a  Federal  Union  for  all  those  provinces  and  colonies  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Crown.  A  Conference  of  delegates  from 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince 
Edward^s  Island,  was  held  at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of  October, 
when  Resolutions  were  passed  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — 

''  That  thd  best  interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity  of 
British  North  America  will  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union 
imder  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  Union  can  be 
effected  on  principles  just  to  the  several  provinces. 

"  That  in  the  Federation  of  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces, the  system  of  government  best  adapted  under  existing 
circumstances  to  protect  the  diversified  interests  of  the  several 
Provinces,  and  secure  efficiency,  harmony,  and  permanency  in  the 
working  of  the  Union,  would  be  a  General  Government  charged 
with  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  country^  and  local 
Governments  for  each  of  the  Canadas,  and  for  the  irrovinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
charged  with  the  control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective 
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sections, — provision  beinff  made  for  the  admission  into  the  Union, 
on  equitable  terms,  of  Newfoundland,  the  North-West  Territory, 
British  Columbia,  and  Yanoouver. 

''  That  in  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  general  goremment,  the 
Conference,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  connexion  with 
the  mother  country,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  these  provinces,  desire  to  follow  the  model  of  the 
British  Constitution  so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  permit. 

"  That  the  executive  authority  or  government  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  be  administered,  accordmg  to  the  well-understood 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  the  Sovereign  personally, 
or  by  representative  duly  authorized. 

"  That  the  Sovereij^,  or  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  shall 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  militia  forces. 

**  That  there  shall  be  a  General  Legislature  for  the  Federated 
Provinces,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Federated  Provinces  shall  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
divisions— Ist,  Upper  Canada;  2nd,  Lower  Canada;  3n],  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  with  equal 
representation  in  the  I^effislative  Council. 

"  That  Upper  Canada  be  represented  in  the  Legislative  Council 
by  24  members.  Lower  Canada  by  24  members,  and  the  three 
maritime  Provinces  by  24  members,  of  which  Nova  Scotia  shall 
have  10,  New  Brunswick  10,  and  l^rince  Edward's  Island  4 
members. 

**  That  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
the  proposed  Union,  with  a  representation  in  the  I^egislative 
Council  of  4  members. 

"The  North-West  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver 
shall  bo  admitted  into  the  Union  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Parliament  shall  deem  equitable,  and  as  shall  receive  the  assent 
of  Her  Majc^sty ;  and,  in  the  cast'  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  or  Vancouver,  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature 
of  such  Province • 

"The    General    Government    and   I^egislaturo  shall   have  all 

Kwent  necea«4ary  or  Proper  for  performing  the  obligations  of  the 
ovincc,  an  part  of  the  nritinh  hmpire,  to  foreign  countries,  arising 
under  trt'^uties  l>etwei*n  Great  Britain  and  such  countries.  .... 

"  The  local  Government  and  Legislature  of  each  Province  shall 
be  const ruet(*d  in  such  manner  as  the  existing  liCgislature  of  such 
Province  Hhall  provide  iu  the  Act  consenting  to  the  Union 

"  That  in  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  both  the  General  and  the  local  Governments,  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  shall  control  and  supenie«le  those  made  by  the 
local  legislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so  far  as  they  are 
repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  former. 
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"  That  both  the  English  and  French  languages  may  be  employed 
in  the  General  Legislature  and  in  its  prooeedings,  and  also  in  the 
local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  the  Federal  and  local 
Courts  of  Lower  Canada 

"  The  Confederation  shall  assume  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
each  Province 

"  All  engagements  that  may  be  entered  into  with  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  defence  of  the  country  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  Confederation.'' 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

As  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  constitutional  governments,  we 
give  the  following  speech  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  his  Convention  or  Parliament,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

"Nobles  and  Delegates  of  the  people, — It  has  pleased  God 
Almighty  to  call  hence  to  a  better  world  my  brother,  Kame- 
hameha  lY.,  whose  death  has  filled  the  nation  with  mourning, 
and  my  own  heart  with  prof oimd  grief.  The  sudden  and  imex- 
pected  demise  of  this  Sovereign,  whose  love  you  have  all  expe- 
rienced, and  whose  time  and  talent  were  devoted  to  your  good,  is 
indeed  a  national  loss.  This  deplorable  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life  warns  me  of  the  necessity  of  earnestly  and  diligently  trying 
to  do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  my  people. 

"  It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  my  predecessors,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  is  indebted  for  the  liberal  reforms  that  have  been 
made,  to  lead  the  nation  forward,  and  to  watch  over  its  welfare. 
My  subjects  will  find  in  me,  as  they  did  in  them,  a  jealous 
gimrdian  of  their  liberties,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  all  measures 
calculated  to  increase  their  happiness,  and  to  check  the  evils  that 
tend  to  their  destruction. 

"  I  return  to  you,  nobles  and  delegates  of  the  people,  my 
thanks  for  the  prompt  answer  to  the  appeal  I  have  made  to  your 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  You  have  discarded  certain  assertions 
impugning  my  motives  and  my  intentions,  and  this  confidence 
indicates  that  you  now  meet  me  with  the  same  spirit  and  senti- 
ments which  animat-ed  me  in  my  appeal  to  you. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years  the  weak  points  of 
the  Constitution  of  1852  have  been  made  apparent  to  all.  The 
wisdom  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people  combined  have  smoothed 
down  its  defects,  but  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  removing 
them.  Difficidt  as  the  task  we  are  about  to  undertake  might 
have  been  a  few  years  ago,  time  has  succeeded  in   making  it 
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easier,  and  I  think  that  now  theae  modifications  can  be  discussed 
by  us  with  adequate  knowledge,  and  with  the  authority  of  expe- 
rience. 

"  Several  articles  of  the  Constitution  are  so  hjosely  worded  as 
to  leave  room  for  doubts  and  imcertaintj ;  these  I  shall  suo- 
cessively  point  out  to  you  in  the  course  of  our  meetings.  The 
order  of  succession  to  the  Throne  should  be  more  fully  established, 
and  a  clause  making  the  marriages  of  the  Royal  family  sub- 
servient to  the  public  good  might  properly  be  inserted  in  the 
Constitution.  The  article  providing  for  the  alienation  of  the 
kingdom,  although  perhaps  dictated  at  the  time  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  is  one  which,  I  think,  ou?ht  to  be  erased  from  our 
Organic  Law.  Such  a  provision  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do 
harm,  and  is  repugnant  t«  the  feelings  of  all  loyal  men. 

"  The  institution  of  the  Kahina  Nui  originated,  in  my  opinion, 
in  a  wrong  conception  of  our  past  history,  and  is  an  unnecessary 
check  upon  the  Legislature  in  giving  to  this  officer  an  absolute 
control  over  the  acts  of  a  body  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member, 
and  in  which  he  has  a  vote.  A  provision  for  a  Council  of  Regency, 
in  case  of  minority  of  the  heir  to  the  Throne,  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  monarchical  customs, 

"  The  protracted  sittings  of  the  Legislature  have  been  caused, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  absence  of  all  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Executive.  I  think 
the  presence  in  this  branch  of  the  Ijegislature  of  one  or  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  conducive  to  the  prompt 
despatch  of  business. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  representation  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  apportioned  and  regulated  according  to  the  population  by 
districts,  and  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  such  an  apportion- 
ment as  would  leave  the  number  of  representatives  equal  to  what 
it  is  now. 

"  Experience  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  to  yours, 
that  a  property  qualification  for  the  House  of  Reprcspntatives 
would  have  the  effect  of  promoting  industry  and  perseverance 
among  my  people,  by  making  a  seat  in  the  House  an  object  of 
ambition  and  a  test  of  respectability.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
property  qualification  should  be  made  so  low  as  to  bring  this 
honour  witbin  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man. 

"  The  number  and  the  importance  of  these  modifiontions  have 
induced  me  to  call  this  Convention,  in  which  the  people  being 
represented  by  you,  gentlemen,  their  ^eely-elected  delegates,  you, 
my  nobles,  sitting  for  yourselves,  and  I  for  myself,  all  the  con- 
stituting powers  of  this  realm  are  concentrated.  I  hope  that 
every  noble  and  delegate  will  exercise  freely  the  right  of  sug- 
gesting any  provision  on  which  he  may  have  matnrdy  reflected, 
with  the  assurance  that  such  suggestions  will  be  listened  to,  on 
my  part,  with  the  same  consideration  which  I  expect  fir  my  own. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  claim  for  myself,  or  othen     peaking  by 
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my  authority,  in  my  name,  and  in  my  presence,  the  same  right  of 
debate  that  I  freely  accord  to  each  noble  and  delegate. 

"  May  God,  in  His  divine  mercy,  enlighten  us  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations,  and  inspire  all  of  us  with  the  wisdom  necessary 
to  prosecute  in  mutual  accord  objects  so  dear  to  my  heart  as  the 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  upon  whom  He  has  called 
me  to  rule. 

"  And  I  do  now  declare  this  Convention  opened." 


MEXICO. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  at  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  new 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  Maximilian,  to  the  Mexican  people,  on  the 
28th  of  May  :— 

"Mexicans, — You  have  called  me  among  you.  Your  noble 
country,  by  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
has  chosen  me  to  watch  over  its  future  destinies.  I  answer  tne 
appeal  with  joy. 

"  However  painful  it  may  have  been  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  my 
native  coimtry  and  those  most  dear  to  me,  I  have  done  so,  persuaded 
that  the  Almighty  has  confided  to  me  the  noble  mission  of  con- 
secrating my  life  to  a  people  weary  of  strife,  anxious  for  peace  and 
repose — to  a  people  who,  after  having  gloriously  secured  its  inde- 
pendence, would  wish  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
true  progress. 

"  That  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  which  animates  us  will  be 
fruitful  in  brilliant  results  if  we  remain  united  and  resolutely 
defend  those  great  principles  which  form  the  true  and  durable 
bases  of  modern  society — principles  from  which  flow  justice  invio- 
lable, equality  before  the  law,  opportunities  for  all  to  rise  to  high 
civil  positions,  individual  liberty  in  unison  with  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property,  the  development  of  national  wealth,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  of  the  working  of  mines,  and  industry 
generally,  the  creation  of  means  of  communication  adapted  to  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and,  in  fine,  the  development  of  intelligence 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  public  good. 

"  With  the  blessing  of  God,  progress  and  liberty  will  not  fail  us 
if  all  parties,  guided  by  a  strong  and  loyal  Government,  and  pre- 
serving that  religious  sentiment  which  has  distinguished  our 
country  from  the  most  remote  periods,  unite  to  obtain  the  ends  I 
have  pointed  out. 

"The  civilizing  flag  of  France,  raised  so  high  by  its  noble 
Emperor,  to  which  you  are  indebted  for  the  return  of  peace  and 
order,  represents  the  same  principles.  It  is  what  was  told  you 
some  months  back,  in  a  language  sincere  and  disinterested,  by  the 
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Commander-ia-Chief  when  he  announced  to  you  a  new  era  of 
proeperity. 

**  All  nations  reaolred  to  become  great  and  powerful  have  been 
obliged  to  follow  this  course.  With  union,  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  energy,  the  Almighty  will  giro  us  strength  to  attain  that 
degree  of  prosperity  we  all  so  mucn  desire. 

**  Mexicans  f  the  future  of  our  fine  country  depends  upon  you. 
I  shall  over  be  actuated  by  the  purest  of  intentions,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  respect  your  laws  and  make  them  respected.  My 
strength  lies  in  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  and  m  your  con- 
fidence. The  flag  of  independence  is  my  symbol;  my  motto  — 
you  know  it  already, — *  Equity  in  justice ; '  to  this  I  shall  ever  be 
faithful.  I  shall  wield  the  sceptre  with  confidence,  and  the  sword 
of  honour  with  firmness.  To  the  Empress  is  confided  the  enviable 
task  of  consecrating  to  the  country  all  the  noble  sentiments  of  a 
Christian,  and  all  the  affection  of  a  tender  mother. 

*'  Let  us  unite  to  obtain  our  common  object ;  let  us  forget  the 
past ;  let  us  bury  in  oblivion  party  animosities,  and  peace  and 
happiness  will  dawn  resplendent  on  the  new  Empire." 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  contest  which  has  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  three  or 
four  year»  between  the  disciplined  troops  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Maories,  or  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  Nor  was  it  then  finished,  and  we 
fear  that  it  will  not  he  the  last  of  the  collisions,  which  it  seems 
almost  inevitable  must  take  place  between  cirilijEation  and  bar- 
barism, until  the  native  race  becomes  extinct,  or  is  completely 
merged  and  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  European  colonists.  ^\  c 
purpose  to  give  a  very  brief  and  condensed  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  struggle,  the  details  of  which  have  little  to 
intercHt  the  general  reader. 

The  quarrel  arose  out  of  that  constant  source  of  disputes,  the  title 
to  native  lands.  It  seemsi  that  in  New  Zealand  each  tribe  has  a  sort  of 
corporate  interest  in  certain  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  thechief  of  the 
tribe  has  no  abnolute  right  over  this  territory — nor  even  of  so  much 
of  it  us  consists  of  purely  waste  land —  without  the  consent  of  certain 
subordinate  chiefs,  the  hea<ls  of  the  different  hapu,  into  which  the 
tribe  is  divided.  He  cannot,  in  fact,  sell  any  land  but  his  own  ;  — 
and  of  course  still  less  has  the  chief  or  head  of  a  hapu  the  power  to 
do  so.  In  18-VJ  the  acknowledsed  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  at 
Waitara  was  a  native  called  w  iremu  Kingi,  but  known  in  the 
colony  by  the  name  of  William  King.    Qne  of  the  froemen  of  th« 
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tribe — but  not  a  chief  of  a  hapu — was  called  Te  Teira.  This  man 
offered  in  1859  to  sell  to  the  Government  a  piece  of  land  at 
Taranaki,  which  the  Government,  believing  it  to  belong  to  him  and 
other  individuals  who  were  willing  to  cede  their  right,  agreed  to 
purchase.  William  King,  however,  claimed  this  land  as  the 
property  of  the  tribe,  and  refused  to  allow  the  sale.  He  forcibly 
resisted  the  survey  of  the  land,  and  in  1860,  a  body  of  troops  was 
sent  to  Taranaki  to  take  possession  of  the  groimd.  They  landed 
at  New  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gold — and  after 
a  sharp  contest,  captured  a  pah^  or  fortified  stockade,  which  the 
Maories,  imder  W.  King,  had  erected  on  the  disputed  land.  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  the  "  little  war,"  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  so  long  engaged.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give 
details  of  the  inglorious  contest  into  which  we  were  thus  drawn. 
The  natives  fought  gallantly  as  they  were  attacked  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  both 
officers  and  privates,  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  worst  passions  of  the  natives  were  aroused,  and 
several  settlers  were  murdered  by  them.  It  became  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  British  troops  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  June  or  July, 
I860,  Major-General  Pratt,  commanding  the  force  in  Australia, 
proceeded  with  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Taranaki.  After  various  suc- 
cessful operations  against  the  natives,  in  which  he  destroyed  many 
of  their  pahs,  Major-General  Pratt  was  ordered  to  return  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  Major-General  Cameron  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  New  Zealand. 

The  determination  of  William  King  to  carry  on  this  war  is 
curiously  expressed  in  the  following  characteristic  letter  written  by 
him  in  November,  1860 : — 

"  Go,  my  loving  letter,  to  my  old  woman,  to  Te  Kiuni  Topeora. 
Mother,  salutations  to  you,  the  face  of  your  brothers,  your  young 
children,  and  your  sister :  death  cannot  be  avoided,  for  instance 
my  sister  has  died.  It  is  well ;  they  have  gone  the  way  of  their 
parents  and  of  their  brothers.  It  is  well,  accident  took  them  (they 
died  a  natural  death) ;  enough  of  these  loving  words  of  mine  to  you 
and  your  youngest  child. 

"  Hearken,  U  mother,  this  is  my  second  word  to  you.  I  am 
clothed  with  the  dying  injunction  of  Mokau  (Hangihaeata),  that  is, 
in  regard  to  the  red  coats,  and  this  it  is  that  I  am  carrying  out 
now. 

"  This  is  a  word  to  you,  let  not  the  chiefs  of  your  ninanga  come 
to  make  peace.  Mother,  peace  will  not  be  made  ;  I  will  continue  to 
fight,  and  the  Pakehas  will  be  exterminated  by  me,  by  my  younger 
brother  Te  Hapurona,  by  his  ducks,  and  by  Waikato.     I  say  to 

}rou,  therefore,  let  no  man  come  to  make  peace,  or  to  insult  me ; 
et  no  man  think  that  it  is  mere  nothing  on  the  part  of  mv 
yoimger  brother  Te  Hapurona  and  me.  Hearken,  O  mother ;  it 
IS  wdl  with  your  children  and  us,  we  die  upon  the  land  wluch 
you  and  your  brothers  left  to  us.     I  am  now  fulfilling  the  words  of 
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Bere  and  Mokau  ;  this  is  why  I  am  persisting.     Let  me  contiaue 
to  fiffht,  mised  by  day  and  mixed  by  night '. 

"  Farewell,  0  mother  !  residing  with  the  tribe  of  your  brothers 
and  of  your  children.  I  have  no  word  to  say  to  Karanama  Te 
Kupukai,  hecause  his  word  to  me  was  incorrect.  My  love  is 
towurds  Te  Ahi  and  Pohue.  Enough  of  that.  This  is  a  word  to 
Epiha  and  Te  Hoia.  Friends,  salutations.  We  are  here  eating 
the  Knglish  pebbles  (bullets) ;  my  friends,  my  parents,  this  shaU 
be  my  work  for  ever.  What,  though  my  people  and  I  may  die, 
we  die  for  New  Zealand.  It  was  Waikato  caused  the  success  of 
the  Pakehaa ;  had  I  been  alone  the  Fakehas  would  have  been 
exterminated.  As  it  is,  Waikato  has  fallen,  thirty-seven  died ;  the 
chiefs  were  Te  Wetini  Taiporntu,  and  Paetai  Te  Mahia. 

"  This  is  a  word,  Epiha,  toyou,  and  Te  Hoia,  and  Te  Karansmu, 
to  write  the  thoughts  with  Heremia  and  Wi  Tako,  with  Hohepa. 
Epiha,  raise  the  flag  of  New  Zealand  !     Enough," 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gore  Browne  was  Governor  of  the  colony,  bnt 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  superseded,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
I)uke  of  Newcastle,  was  the  little  eflect  hitherto  produced  by  the 
military  operations  at  Taranaki— and  the  wide-spreading  dia- 
afiection  of  the  Maories.  The  Duke  said  in  his  despatch  to 
Governor  Browne ;  — 

"  I  am  far  indeed  from  ascribing  this  untoward  course  of  events 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  New 
Zealand.  On  the  contrary,  I  recognize  with  pleasure  the  sound 
and  impartial  judgment,  the  integrity,  intelligence,  and  anxiety 
for  the  public  good,  which  have  characterized  your  government  m 
the  colony  for  nearly  six  years.  The  present  conjuncture,  howerer, 
renders  it  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  to  leave  no 
expedient  untried  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  courec  of  events, 
now  unhappily  so  unpromising,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
for  the  future  difficulties,  which  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
anticipate,  even  if  the  war  should  happily  be  soon  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  peculinr  qualifications 
and  experience  of  Sir  George  Grey,  now  govemuig  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  have  felt  that  I  should  be  neglecting  a  chance  of 
averting  a  more  general  and  disastrous  war,  if  I  omitted  to  avail 
myself  of  the  remarkable  authority  which  will  attach  to  his  name 
and  character,  as  Governor  of  New  Zealand." 

Sir  George  Grey  accordingly  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  in  a 
despatch  written  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1861,  after  mentioning  that  a  native  called  William 
Thompson  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  he  said :  — 

"  It  is  thought  that  William  Thompson  wishes  to  come  to  see 
me,  and  arrange  every  thing,  but  that  a  fear  of  the  most  violent 
of  his  countrjrmen  will  probably  prevent  him  from  doing  this. 
.  ■  A  proverb  ^guJtjing  reMdntion  to  go  on 
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"Tour  Grace  will  next  find  that  there  are  three •  classes  of 
"Waikato  natives  who  have  engaged  in  the  war  of  Taranaki. 

"  (1.)  The  Ngatihana  tribe,  whom  Wetini  led,  who  suffered 
severely,  and  have  no  plunder. 

"  (2.)  The  Waikato  tribe,  who  fought  fairly,  and  have  very 
little  plunder. 

"  (3.)  The  Ngatimaniapoto  under  Rewi,  who  have  lost  very  few 
men,  did  all  the  house-burning  business,  and  who  possess  lots  of 
plunder,  which  they  will  not  give  up. 

**  As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
Rewi  and  most  of  the  chiefs  of  his  part  of  the  country,  who  have 
all  the  plunder  from  Taranaki,  refuse  even  to  be  present  at  a  great 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  now 
I  have  arrived.  In  short,  Rewi  and  his  followers  set  all  the 
rest  of  the  Waikato  chiefs  at  defiance,  being  in  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  country,  and  evidently  determined  to  hold  the  booty  they 
have. 

"  Your  Grace  will  also  find  that  the  wife  of  the  so-called  na- 
tive king,  in  compliance  with  the  views  of  those  of  the  natives 
who  wish  to  return  to  their  own  customs,  has  had  her  lips  tattooed. 
For  this  her  husband's  own  council  have  fined  her  10/.,  and  the 
chief  who  did  it  5/.,  thus  showing  which  way  their  views  lean, 
whilst  the  chief  who  tattooed  the  lady's  lips,  despising  alike  the 
king  and  his  council,  refuses  to  pay  the  fine. 

"Again,  in  the  midst  of  this  supposed  dangerous  country, 
quietly  resides  a  Mr.  Armitage,  an  intelligent,  enterprising  gentle- 
man. English  Government  or  Maori  king  (neither  of  whom  has 
any  power  in  his  district)  are  alike  to  him.  Not  minding  the 
English  law  to  the  contrary,  he  leases  a  piece  of  land  direct  from  the 
natives,  puts  up  a  notice  on  the  old  path  which  crosses  the  land  so 
leased,  warning  pedestrians  to  go  to  the  left,  and  with  absolute 
impartiality  towards  all  races,  farther  notifies  that  he  shall  fine  all 
trespassers  one  shilling,  and  that  if  he  sees  any  one,  whether  Maori 
or  European,  upon  the  old  path,  he  shall  come  out,  and  in  person 
collect  the  said  sum '.  I  tnink  if  the  so-called  Maori  king  had, 
even  upon  land  which  was  his  own  personal  property,  assumed  the 
powers  that  Mr.  Armitage  has,  it  would  have  been  considered  an 
act  of  open  rebellion,  vet  the  Maoris  are  a  very  imitative  people, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  they  will  follow  the  example  set  them." 

Sir  George  Grey's  own  opinion  was  that  the  natives  were  in  the 
right  as  regards  the  original  cause  of  quarrel — namely  the  purchase 
of  the  land  at  Waitara.  In  a  despatch  written  by  him  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1863,  he  said  :— 

"  Your  Grace  must  be  well  aware  that  this  Waitara  question 
was  from  the  first  made  a  party  question,  regarding  which  the  most 
violent  controversy  raged,  and  men's  passions  were  much  excited. 
Like  all  other  questions  between  races  in  a  state  of  hostility,  it  was 
by  many  taken  up  as  a  question  of  race,  and  it  will,  I  fear,  even 

*  Mr.  Annitaffe  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  aatiyes. 
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now  be  difficult  for  any  European  to  allege  that  the  natives  are  in 
the  main  right  in  their  answers  to  the  allegations  made  against 
thorn  regarding  the  Waitara  purchase,  without  raising  a  feeling  of 
violent  hostility  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Living  apart, 
however,  tliose  far  higher  considerations  which  influence  your 
Grace,  I  know  that  we  are  both  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  history, 
when  our  conduct  to  the  native  race  of  this  country  will  be  judged 
by  impartial  historians,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  set  a  good  example 
for  all  time  in  such  a  most  important  afiair.  I  ought,  therefore,  to 
advise  your  Grace,  without  thinking  of  the  personal  consequences 
which  may  result  to  myself,  that  my  settled  canviction  is,  that  the 
luitirva  are  in  the  main  right  in  their  allegations  regarding  the  Waitara 
purchase,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  gone  an  with.  I  have  given  the 
same  opinion  to  my  responsible  advisers,  as  your  Grace  will  find 
from  one  of  the  enclosures  to  this  despatch.  I  hope  they  may 
adopt  my  opinion  and  act  speedily  upon  it." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  expressed  his  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  the  original  purchase  of  the  land  at  Waitara,  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1863,  in 
which  he  said  :  — 

**  If  it  be  true  that  a  number  of  families  were  residing  upon  and 
cultivating  portions  of  the  land  ofiered  for  sale  (variously  estimated 
at  from  10  to  120  acres  out  of  the  980  acres  which  formed  the 
*  lUock '),  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Governor  Gore  Browne  and 
his  Ministers,  upon  discovering  the  fact,  would  have  carefully 
reserved  and  respected  such  portions,  in  accordance  with  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  or  even  have 
refused  to  have  any  further  dealing  with  parties  who,  like  Teira, 
and  the  other  sellers,  had  been  guilty  of  concealing  from  the 
Governor  so  important  a  circumstance.  K  again  they  had  been 
aware  that  W.  King  had  established  his  residence  on  the  aoath 
bank  of  the  Waitara  in  virtue  of  a  general  tribal  arrangement  for 
purposes  of  defence,  this  fact  might  have  formed  an  important 
element  in  their  decision  as  to  whether  the  purchase  could  properly 
and  safely  be  proceeded  with.  On  the  wnole,  I  agree  with  yon 
that  your  predecessor,  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  these  £BiotB^ 
would  not  have  committed  himself  to  the  purchase,  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  have  bc^n  justified  in  doing 
so.  The  information,  indeed,  which  you  now  supply  converts  into  m 
certainty  the  doubts  which  I  expressed  in  my  despatch  of  November 
27, 1860,  and  upon  other  occasions,  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  polioy 
pursued  by  Governor  Browne  and  his  Ministers,  with  an  evident  ^ 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  foreeight  of  * 
the  consequences,  though  with  fair  and  upright  intenticms ;  wUla 
it  lessens  the  serious  difficulty  of  abandoning  a  puUioIy  deblani 
determination  in  the  face  of  armed  opposition. 

*'  I  have  said  so  much  as  to  the  propriety  and  pmdenoe  of  tta 
Waitara  purchase.  But  I  must  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
view  of  the  justice  of  exerting  military  force  against  W.  King  na 
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bis  allies  remains  unchanged.  That  cliiers  conduct,  from  first  to 
last,  still  seems  to  me  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of 
submission  to  the  Queen's  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand." 

Sir  Qeorge  Grey  issued,  in  the  month  of  May,  1863,  a  proclama- 
tion stating  that  circumstances  connected  with  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  at  the  Waitara  river  in  1859,  unknown  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  sale,  had  lately  transpired,  which  made  it 
advisable  that  it  should  not  be  proceeded  with,  and  declaring  that 
the  purchase  was  abandoned,  and  all  claim  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  thenceforth  renounced. 

But  the  natives  were  in  arms  and  would  not  submit.  The  war 
therefore  went  on,  and  General  Cameron  attacked  with  success 
their  fortified  posts  on  the  Katikaia  river,  in  June  1863.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  conflict  in  which  we  were  engaged,  we 
select  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  Colonel  W  arre,  who 
captured  one  of  the  pahs. 

"For  a  few  minutes  the  fire  was  returned,  but  finding  it  of 
no  avail  against  an  almost  invisible  enemy  concealed  in  rifle 
pits,  the  whole  rushed  forwards,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  en- 
tering the  position,  jumping  over  the  rifle  pits,  from  which  they 
met  with  a  most  determined  opposition.  The  Maories  fighting 
desperately  to  the  last,  a  hand  to  hand  combat  ensued,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  the  wharves  catching  fire,  and  burning  many 
of  the  Maori  defenders  in  the  ruins.  Twentv-one  Maories  were 
taken  out  of  the  rifle  pits  killed,  three  are  known  to  have  been 
burned  in  the  smaller  wharre^  and  four  in  the  larger,  and  it  is 
believed  that  several  others  perished  in  the  flames,  which,  with 
the  stench  arising  from  the  consuming  flesh,  prevented  accurate 
information  being  obtained.  One  Maori  was  picked  up  dead  on 
the  road,  and  many  more,  wounded,  escaped,  and  were  seen  to  take 
refuge  and  hide  themselves  in  the  fern  and  bush.  Thus  in  the  short 
space  of  one  hour  twenty-two  Maories  killed  were  brought  away 
in  carts,  as  many  more  were  wounded,  and  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing wharves,  and  a  complete  victory  gained  over  a  savage  enemy 
by  the  bayonet  alone,  not  over  five  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man  having  been  expended  in  the  encounter." 

But  our  troops  were  not  always  so  fortunate.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April  this  year,  during  an  attack  made  by  them  on  an 
intrenched  position  of  the  Maories  at  Orakau,  the  siege  lasted  * 
two  days,  and  although  the  place  was  then  taken  we  had  16  men 
killed  and  52  wounded.  And  in  another  engagement  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month,  when  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  the 
British  naval  and  military  forces  upon  a  native  intrenchment  at 
Tauranga,  our  troops  were  actually  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  10 
officers  killed  and  4  wounded,  and  25  privates  killed  and  72 
wounded — making  a  total  of  111  killed  and  wounded. 

In  his  despatch,  General  Cameron  says : — 

"  The  assaidting  column,  protected  bv  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
gained  the  breach  with  little  loss,  and  effected  an  entrance  into 
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the  main  body  of  the  work,  when  a  fierce  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  natives  fought  with  the  greatest  desperation.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Booth  and  Commander  Hay,  who  led  into  the  work,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Captain  Hamilton  was  shot  dead  on  the  top 
of  the  parapet  while  in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men  to  advance, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  almost  every  officer  of  the  column  was  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Tip  to  this  moment  the  men,  bo  nobly  led  by 
their  officers,  fought  gallantly,  and  appeared  to  have  carried  the 
position,  when  they  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  back  from  the 
work  to  the  nearest  covert. 

"  This  repulse  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  otherwise  than  by  attri- 
buting it  to  the  confusion  caused  among  the  men  by  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  interior  defences,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  so  many  of 
their  officers." 

In  the  following  night  however  the  natives  abandoned  the  pah, 
and  it  was  taken  posBesaion  of  by  the  British.  On  the  Slst  of  June, 
the  Maoriee  were  attacked  by  our  men  as  they  were  intrenching 
themselves  at  Tauranga,  and  they  were  soon  defeated.  The  report 
of  Colonel  Greer,  the  officer  in  immediate  command,  says : — 

"  For  a  few  minutes  the  Maories  fought  desperately,  and  then 
were  utterly  routed.     Sixty-eight  were  Killed  in  the  rifle  pits. 

"  The  position  was  very  favourable  for  their  retreat,  otherwise 
few  could  have  escaped.  The  defence  force  pursued  them  several 
miles,  but  could  not  get  well  at  them,  owing  to  the  deep  ravines 
with  which  the  country  is  every  where  intersected." 

The  natives  of  Tauranga  at  last  yielded,  and  placed  their  lands 
unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  who  on  the  6t1i  of 
August  issued  an  address  to  them  in  which  he  said : — 

"At  present  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  boundaries  or  extent 
of  your  lands,  or  with  the  claims  of  individuals  or  tribes.  Wliat 
I  shall  therefore  do  is  this:  I  shall  order  that  settlements  shall 
at  once  be  assigned  to  you  as  far  as  possible  in  such  localities  as 
you  may  select,  which  shall  be  secured  by  the  Crown  grants  to 
yourselves  and  your  children.  When  this  nas  been  done,  and  the 
boundaries  of  your  lands  have  been  ascertained,  I  will  iuform  you 
in  what  manner  the  residue  of  your  lands  will  be  dealt  with  ;  but 
as  it  is  right  in  some  measure  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  honour- 
able manner  in  which  you  conducted  hostilities,  neither  robbing 
nor  murdering,  bat  respecting  the  wounded,  I  promise  you  that 
in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  your  lands,  the  amount  taken  shall 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  land.  And  in  order  that 
you  may,  without  delay,  again  be  placed  in  a  position  which  will 
enable  you  to  maintain  yourselves,  as  soon  as  your  future  location 
has  been  decided,  seed  potatoes  and  the  means  of  settling  ou  your 
lands  will  be  given  you." 

The  Governor  was  extremely  anxious,  as  his  conduct  showed, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  straggle  by  concessions  to  the  natives ;  but 
his  Ministers  disagreed  with  the  policy  which  he  vas  ready  to 
adopt,  sod  in  the  result  they  all  resigned  office     ;  the  end  of 
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September.  The  Goveraor  had  incurred  some  obloquy  in  the 
colony,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  September,  of  200  rebels,  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  been  placed 
for  safe  custody  in  an  island  called  Kawan,  to  the  north  of  Auck- 
land harbour,  the  private  property  of  His  Excellency,  but  over 
whom  no  gueu'd  had  been  posted.  Sir  George  Grey  and  his  Minis- 
ters mutually  incriminated  each  other  as  responsible  for  the  eva- 
sion of  these  natives. 

Although  the  Tauranga  Maories  had  submitted,  the  Waikato 
and  Taranaki  natives  still  held  out,  and  the  war  with  them  con- 
tinued to  smoulder  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Fillov  uid  Pljmoath  taken  b;  the  Confederata— a«neral  i 

troop*— Operations  of  the  ana;  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Anny  of  Viiginia  befim 

lUchmond— Obatinate  battles — General  Grant  be«iw»  PetarBburg — General  Shoidan 
teat  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley— Naval  combat  off  Cberboarg  and  deatiTiction  of  the 
Conffldcrate  cruiser  "  Alabama"— Financial  potition  of  the  North— Mr.  Stnaifs 
Beport — Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Confederate  TreMUrj — Keognation  of 
Hr.  Chue — Confederate  raid  into  Morjland— State  of  lUchmond  -  Opetmtioiu  in 
Tennessee  and  Georgia — Abortive  attempt  by  Peace  Commisuoners  to  pat  a  stop  to 
the  nDT— Federal  attempt  to  take  Petenborg  by  atonn  defeated— Naval  eipeditian 
of  the  Federals  agumt  Mobile —Fall  of  Atlanta — Militaiy  opentioiu  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

Nothing  occurred  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
in  either  the  Federal  or  the  Confederate  States  to  require  historical 
notice.  Each  of  the  hostile  Powers  was  preparing  for  the 
struggle  which  would  be  renewed  in  the  spring,  and  every  effort 
was  made  on  both  sides  to  augment  their  military  forces  and  place 
them  in  a  state  of  efficiency  for  the  approaching  campaign. 

Early  in  April  the  Con^erate  Qeneral  Forrest  captured  Fort 
Pillow,  a  strong  position  situated  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Miasis- 
sippi,  above  Memphis.  The  defence  was  gallantly  conducted  and 
the  struggle  was  of  a  severe  character.  General  Forrest  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  hold  the  place,  but  proceeded  to  demolish  it, 
throwing  the  heavy  guns  into  the  river. 

In  North  Carolma,  Plymouth  was  taken  by  the  Confederates 
under  Qeneral  Hoke,  on  the  17tb  of  April,  when  not  oaly  the 
town,  but  the  four  surrounding  forte  and  3500  prisoners  fell  into 
their  hands. 

General  Meade,  who  commanded  the  Federal  army  of  the 
Potomac,  opened  the  apringcampaign  this  year  by  an  address  to 
his  soldiers  dated  May  4.     He  said : — 

"Soldiers, — Again  you  are  called  upon  to  advance  on  the 
enemies  of  your  country.  The  time  and  the  occasion  are  deemed 
opportune  by  your  Commanding- General  to  address  you  a  few 
words  of  confidence  and  caution.  You  have  been  re-organized, 
strengthened,  and  fully  equipped  in  every  respect.  You  form 
part  of  the  several  armies  of  your  country — the  whole  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  and  distmguished  General,  who  cujoys  the 
confidence  of  the  Goremment,  the  people,  and  the  army.  Your 
movement  being  in  co-operation  with  others,  it  '  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  no  effort  fdiouldbe  left  unspared  to  i         it  successful. 
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"Soldiers, — The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  looking  with 
anxious  hope  to  the  blow  you  are  about  to  strike  in  the  most  sacred 
cause  that  ever  called  men  to  arms.  Remember  your  homes,  your 
wives,  and  children ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  sooner  your  enemies 
are  overcome,  the  sooner  you  will  be  returned  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  peace.  Bear  with  patience  the  heu^dships  and 
sacrifices  you  will  be  called  upon  to  endure.  Have  confidence  in 
your  officers  and  in  each  other.  £eep  your  ranks  on  the  march 
and  on  the  battle-field,  and  let  each  man  earnestly  implore  God's 
blessing,  and  endeavour  by  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  the  favour  he  seeks.  With  clear  conscience  and 
strong  arms,  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  fighting  to  preserve 
the  government  and  the  institutions  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  if  true  to  ourselves,  victory  under  God's  blessing,  must 
and  will  attend  our  efforts." 

General  Meade,  however,  retained  only  nominally  the  chief 
command,  for  henceforward  all  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  were  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of 
Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

He  had  three  infantry  corps  of  30,000  each,  distributed  in  four 
divisions.  But  at  the  end  of  April  he  was  joined  by  General 
Bumside  from  Tennessee,  whose  forces,  with  the  addition  of  the 
cavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  brought  up  the  total  number  of  his 
army  to  about  135,000  men.  A  separate  division  of  25,000  men 
was  at  the  same  time  to  act  under  General  Sigel  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  General  Butler,  with  a  body  of  35,000  troops,  was  to 
occupy  the  ground  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  and  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  Grant  at  the  proper 
moment. 

Richmond  was  defended  by  the  army  of  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  the  veteran  and  well-tried  soldier,  General  Lee.  But 
to  the  south  lay  General  Beauregard  and  his  troops,  who  had 
quitted  Charleston  to  protect  the  Confederate  capital,  and  mustered 
25,000  men.  The  defence  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  entrusted 
to  General  Breckenridge,  who  had  succeeded  General  Early. 

Such  was  the  strengtlx  and  such  the  disposition  of  the  hostile 
forces  when  Grant  commenced  his  march  upon  Richmond  by 
crossing  the  Rapidan  with  his  left,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
May.  His  object  was  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  which  cover  uie  country  to  the 
south  of  Chancellorsville,  before  Lee  could  attack  him.  But  the 
Confederate  General  was  not  to  be  taken  unawares.  He  advanced 
to  meet  the  coming  tempest  of  war,  and  fiercely  assaulted  the 
Federal  columns  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  May — but  with  no 
decisive  result.  Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed  with  increased 
fury ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Federals  had  been  able  to  throw  up 
intrenchments — which  is  always  an  easy  matter  in  forest  ground — 
and  thus  they  were  better  prepared  than  the  day  before  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  Confederate  assault.    The  battle  lasted  the 
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whole  day.  C^neral  Longstreet  fell,  desperately  wouDded,  and 
another  Confederate  General,  Jenkins,  waa  killed.  The  carnage 
on  both  sides  was  great,  but  neither  of  the  combatants  could  right- 
fully  claim  the  victory.  But  the  Federal  Qovemmeot  did,  as 
usual,  claim  it,  and  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  enough  was  known  of  the  army  operations  to  justify  especial 
gratitude  to  God.  He  therefore  recommended  "  that  all  patriots, 
at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever 
they  might  be,  should  unite  in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  Almighty  God," 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Butler  had  gone  round  by  sea  with  a 
strong  Federal  force  to  the  James  River,  where  he  landed,  and 
crossing  the  Chickahominy,  intrenched  himself  at  Bermuda- 
landing.  He  stated  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
he  had  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a  position  which, 
with  proper  supplies,  he  could  hold  against  the  whole  of  General 
Lee's  army.  He  added  in  the  characteristic  language  of  an 
American,  that  he  had  "  whipped  "  a  portion  of  General  Beau- 
regard's force,  "  after  a  severe  and  well -con  tested  fight." 

Next  day  Lee  did  not  attempt  to  attack,  but  stood  on  the 
defensive,  while  Grant  pushed  forward  his  left  towards  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  where  the  chief  roads  of  the  district  intersect  each 
other.  Lee's  right,  however,  moved  to  intercept  him,  and  drove 
back  the  advancing  column  of  the  Federals  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Court  House. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detail  of  the  bloody  obstinate 
struggles  which  took  place  during  the  next  ten  days  between  the 
contending  armies.  In  a  letter  received  at  Washington  from  one 
of  the  Federal  Generals,  he  said,  "  Every  body  is  fighting,  and  haa 
been  for  eight  days '." 

In  the  result  General  Lee  resolved  to  contract  his  line  and  drsv 
closer  to  Richmond.  To  cover  his  real  purpose  he,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  made  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Federal  right,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  retired  southward,  and  the  whole 
Confederate  force  took  up  a  strong  position,  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Bichmond.  His  right  was  protected  by  a  swamp,  and 
his  left  by  a  rivulet,  while  his  front  was  defended  by  intrench- 

'  We  «snnot  gire  tbe  amonnt  of  the  killed  on  the  idde  of  the  Federals  during  these 
engagements,  but  on  the  16th  of  Ma;  the  nomber  of  thdr  wounded  left  luider  treat' 
meat  at  the  temporary  hoepitali  of 

The  Wildemeaa  and  Chancellorarille  wai    ....      2.400 

At  Fredericksburg 11.250 

At  Aleiandna X.OOO 

At  WaaLington 11,150 

At  Gtoi^getown I.50O 

At  Baltimore  and  other  citiei  northward    ....      B,500 

Total  wounded    tt,800 
And  thia  was  exduwve  of  the  Iomob  of  Oeneral  Bailer  in  the  J  fa  PraiitmilB 

and  Q«neral  Sigel  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallej. 
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ments  and  works  projecting  forward  like  the  convex  curve  of  a 
bow. 

General  Grant,  finding  that  the  position  of  the  Confederates  was 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  any  nope  of  success,  moved  towards 
the  Pamunkey  River  on  his  left,  and  crossed  it  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  May,  at  a  place  called  Hanover  Town,  distant  about  twelve 
miles  from  Richmond.  This  necessitated  a  corresponding  change 
in  General  Lee's  line,  for  his  object  was  to  interpose  his  army  as  a 
wall  between  the  enemy  and  the  Confederate  capital,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  Grant  to  attack  Richmond  without  first  encountering 
and  defeating  himself ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  over  the  Federals 
that  while  they  were  obliged  to  move  on  a  wider  circle,  he  could, 
by  describing  a  much  smaller  arc,  always  confront  them, — with 
the  defences  of  Richmond  on  his  rear,  on  which  he  could  fall  back 
in  case  of  need. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  Federal  left  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  turn  General  Lee's  right  near  Coal  Harbour,  on  the  road  from 
White  House  to  Richmond — and  on  the  6th,  General  Grant  again 
attacked  him  at  the  point  where  his  lines  crowned  some  eminences 
north  of  the  Chickahominy — but  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Confederates 
became  the  assailants,  and  attacked  Grant's  left,  but  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule  throughout  this  terrible 
war,  it  has  been  found  that  the  party  who  attacks  his  opponent 
fails.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  country — fiiU  of  woods  and  natural  means  of  defence — which 
enable  an  army  to  intrench  itself  strongly  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  The  consequence  is  that  the  assailant  generally  finds  that 
he  has  to  storm  a  Mnd  of  fortified  camp  in  order  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy. 

General  Grant  now  resolved  upon  a  change  of  plan  which  took 
every  body  by  surprise.  He  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  transferred  his  whole  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James 
River.  He  might  have  gained  the  same  point  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  if  instead  of  marching  by  land,  and  fighting  a  series  of 
unsuccessftd  battles,  he  had  embarked  his  troops  on  board  ship  and 
sailed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington  to  the  peninsula. 
Like  a  wolf  round  a  sheepfold  he  had  been  for  weeks  prowling 
round  the  forces  of  the  Confederates — moving  on  the  arc  of  a  wido 
circle  towards  the  south  of  Richmond,  and  he  found  himself  at  last, 
after  a  terrible  waste  of  life,  just  where  he  might  have  been  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  a  single  soldier.  He  was  in  hopes  that  by  this 
manoeuvre  he  might  surprise  Petersburg,  against  which  he  detached 
a  body  of  .15,000  men,  under  General  Baldy  Smith ;  and  the  assault 
was  so  furiously  made,  that  the  outer  works  of  the  Confederates 
were  carried  by  storm.  But  the  Federals  could  penetrate  no  further, 
and  although  General  Grant  came  up  with  his  whole  force,  an 
attack  by  him  on  the  inner  lines  of  defence,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     He  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
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intrenched  himself  in  a  camp  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Petersburg — 
wliich  was  now  regularly  besieged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Qeneral  Sheridan  had  been  detached  from  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  sent  by  Grant  to  operate  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  Here  Sigel  had  been  severely  beaten  by  Brecken- 
ridge,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  driven  back  to  Winchester  with 
heavy  loss. 

Groat  exultation  was  felt  in  the  Federal  States  by  the  news 
that  the  Confederate  cruiser,  "Alabama,"  which  was  lonff  the 
terror  of  the  merchantmen  of  the  North,  and  had  hitherto  defied 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  United  States'  navy  to  capture  her,  had 
been  destroyed  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
tlie  Federal  ship  "  Kearsage,"  off  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of  France. 
The  "  Alabama,"  which  was  commanded  bv  Captain  Semmes,  had 
put  into  Cherbourg  for  repairs,  and  the  "  Kearsage  "  lay  waiting 
for  her  outside.  A  French  man-of-war  followed  the  "  Alabama  " 
out  of  the  port,  to  prevent  a  violation  of  international  law,  by  the 
commencement  of  the  combat  too  near  shore — and  the  fight  took 
place  about  nine  miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  was  short  and  decisive. 
The  "  Kearsage  "  was  defended  by  iron  chains  hanging  over  the  bul- 
warks, upon  which  the  shot  from  the  "  Alabama  "  could  make  no 
impression,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  the  "  Alabama  "  was  disabled,  and  in  a  sinking  state. 
She  soon  afterwards  went  down  with  some  of  the  crew  on  board, 
but  many  of  them,  together  with  Captain  Semmes,  and  thirteen 
officers,  were  saved  by  the  boats  of  an  English  steam  yacht,  the 
" Deerhound,"  which  had  accompanied  the  "Alabama"  out  of 
harbour,  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  fight. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States  is  under  the  pressure  of  prolonged  war,  and  we  pro- 
ix)se  to  give  some  extracts  from  a  very  able  report  drawn  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  Her  Majesty'fl 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Washington,  who  derived  his  informatum 
from  the  reports  presented  to  Congress,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Chase^ 
for  1861,  1862,  and  1863— and  also  from  the  report  for  1860,  of 
Mr.  Chase's  predecessor,  Mr.  Cobb : — 

"  The  following  will  show  the  amount  of  the  public  debt^  and 
of  the  interest  paid  thereon  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  four 
financial  years: — In  1860,  the  public  debt  was  13,299,783/.t 
bearing  an  interest  of  650,372/.;  in  1861,  debt  18,658,691/.,  interest 
821,390/.;  in  1862,  debt  105,587,509/.,  interest  2,708,486/.;  and  in 
1863,  debt  225,624,883/.,  interest  5,077,997/.  The  same  statistios  fiir 
the  current  year  and  for  1865,  according  to  Mr.  Chase's  estiinateft 
for  those  years,  will  give  the  following  results  : — For  1864^  publio 
debt  346,397,667/.,  interest  payable  12,148,898/. ;  for  1865,  deU 
458,302,913/.,  interest  17,533,403/. 

**  The  following  shows  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  includiBg 
loans,  and  the  expenditure  during  each  of  the  years,  those  for  1863 
and  1865  being,  of  course,  only  estimated  as  the  probable  amoipiti 
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by  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  2 — In  1860  the  receipts  were  16,651,192/., 
and  the  expenditure  15,905,975/. ;  in  1861,  receipts  17,830,780/., 
expenditure  17,367,317/. ;  in  1862,  receipts  119,894,301/.,  expen- 
diture  117,216,954/. ;  in  1863,  receipts  185,036,072/.,  expenditure 
183,941,813/. ;  for  1864  the  estimated  receipts  are  155,147,536/., 
the  estimated  expenditure  153,949,067/. ;  and  for  1865,  estimated 
receipts  42,471,568/.,  the  estimated  expenditure  154,376,814/. 
With  regard  to  the  returns  for  1863,  Mr.  Chase  explains  that 
37,183,087/.,  included  in  both  receipts  and  expenditure,  were 
borrowed  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  funded  and  temporary 
debt,  and  were  spent  accordingly.  The  estimated  receipts  for  1865 
do  not  include  those  which  will  be  acquired  from  loans 

''  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  show  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
has  provided  the  means  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  how  far  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  availed  himself  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  have  been  entrusted  to  him.  The 
calculation  has  been  made  easy  by  a  table  which  Mr.  Chase  has 
annexed  to  his  last  report,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  various  Acts 
of  Congress  by  which  loans  have  been  authorized,  and  showing 
the  amounts  authorized  as  well  as  those  respectively  issued 
in  virtue  of  such  Acts.  Taking  these  collectively  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  it  appears  that  during  the  period 
between  July  1861  and  March  1863,  Congress  authorized  loans 
to  the  amount  of  268,993,839/.,  exclusive  of  an  unspecified 
amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  in  one  year  from 
date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  No  less  than 
104,722,792/.  of  the  above  might  be  issued  in  United  States  legal 
tender  notes  bearing  no  interest,  or  in  fractional  currency ;  and 
the  amount  of  such  notes  actually  outstanding  on  June  30,  1863, 
appears  to  have  been  84,433,278/.,  and  on  September  30,  1863, 
86,760,837/.  Of  the  interest-bearing  debt  raised  during  the  same 
period  by  Mr.  Chase,  and  outstanding  on  June  30,  1863,  there  was 
122,532,912/.,  and  on  September  30,  1863,  145,595,635/.  These 
sums  include  respectively  32,193,889/.,  and  32,221,445/.  issued  in 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  total  amount  of  debt,  therefore, 
actually  raised  from  loans  during  the  two  years  ending  on  June 
30,  1863,  and  outstanding  at  that  date,  was  206,966,190/.,  and  the 
addition  made  to  it  up  to  September  30,  1863,  raised  it  at  the 
latter  date  to  232,356,472/.,  and  the  entire  outstanding  debt  at  the 
same  date  to  250,947,342/. 

''  It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  estimates  that  on  June 
30  next  the  total  debt  will  amount  to  346,397,667/.,  an  increase  of 
135,055,236/.  during  the  current  year ;  and  that  on  June  30, 1865, 
it  will  amount  to  458,302,913/.,  a  further  increase  of  111,905,246/. 
The  total  amount  added  to  the  public  debt  during  the  four  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1865,  will  be  no  less  than  439,644,222/.^ 
according  to  Mr.  Chase's  present  calculation 

"  It  remains  to  notice  the  small  proportion,  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure  or  with  the  sums  raised  from  loans,  of  the  revenue  of 
the   country  derived  from  taxation  or  from  sources  other  than 
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loans.  The  actual  rercDue  bo  derived,  including  the  proc«ed8  of 
customs  duties,  the  sale  of  lands,  internal  duties,  &o.,  amounted  to 
only  10,664,418/.  during  the  fiscal  year  1862,  or  to  about  an 
eleventh  part  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  during  1863  to 
22,874,693/.,  or  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  expenditure.  The 
estimates  for  1864  and  1865  respectively  count  upon  receiving 
32,082, 022/.,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  expenditure  for  the  former,  and 
41,273,099/.,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  latter  year,  from  ordinary  revenue  ;  but  hitherto  the  actual 
receipts  from  taxation  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  estimates. 
For  instance,  in  1863,  the  internal  revenue  and  the  income  tax 
together  only  produced  8,034,063/.,  instead  of  the  sum  of 
19,933,680/.  expected  by  Mr.  Chase '." 

We  now  turn  to  the  Confederate  account  of  the  state  of  their 
finances  as  given  in  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  2nd  of  May. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  South,  on  the  1st  of  April,  after  making  some  deductions, 
which  it  was  thought  fair  to  place  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
was  $505,792,103.  The  report  stated  that  "  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  Departments  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  say  December  31,  1864,  are 
as  follows : — 


Legislative  .... 

Executive,  salary  of  President,  &c. 
Treasury  Department 
War  Department 
Navy  Department 
State  Department 
Department  of  Justice 
Post  Office  Department 


$245,625  00 

37,350  00 

22,508,462  50 

483,131,598  00 

10,059,923  78 

44,914  00 

347,991  58 

165,583  40  , 


Total     ....  $516,541,448  26  \ 

"  The  foregoing  statements  show  that  the  estimates  in  DecemtM 

*  The  fbUowtng  tMe  girea  the  nnmber  of  men  dd  the  Federal  »\ 
militu}  Borrice  linca  the  oatbreak  of  the  war : — 

Under  the  Presidenf  b  flret  caU,  April  19,  1861           .         .  77,875 

Volonleers  (br  the  war,  1861 660.971 

Under  the  Preaidenf  a  caJl  of  Jnly  1, 1862         .         .         .  300,000 

MUitia  called  out  in  Anguet,  1862 800,000 

Militia  called  <mt  in  Jam,  1863 12O.O0O 

By  conscription.  Jnlj,  1863 250.000 

Smce  October  17,  1863 700,000 

Total 2,408,846 

Deduct  militia  and  three  months'  men      .        .        ,        .     197,875 

Balance 1,910,961 

Thna  it  ie  seen  that  1,910,961   men  were  pUced  in  the  field,  eiclueive   of  { 
tempararilv-aerving  militia,  of  the  black  SOkUen,  and  of  the  hondred  days'  ii 
offered  their  serricea  tMa  year. 
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last  for  the  six  inonthB  ending  July  I,  1864,  ore  greatly  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  Government.  It  appears  from  them  that 
the  whole  expenditure  for  all  branches  of  the  Government  for  the 
BIX  months  ending  April  1,  1864,  amounted  to  $255,563,722,  and 
that  the  unexpended  balanco  then  Btanding  to  the  credit  of  appro- 
priations was  $608,241,569.  The  anticipated  tax  upon  the  currency, 
which  was  to  accrue  on  April  1,  doubtless  kept  back  requisitions 
for  debte  accruing  since  February  17,  when  the  Tax  Act  was 
passed.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  add,  for  this  item,  about 
$76,000,000  to  the  expenditure.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  six 
months  would  then  be  about  $330,000,000,  and  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  undrawn  appropriations  would  be  about  $523,000,000.  .  . . 

"  On  April  1,  when  the  reduction  was  to  commence,  the  whole 
issue  of  general  currency  {represented  by  the  treasury  notes  bear- 
ing no  interest)  amounted  to  about  $800,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$50,000,000  were  probably  at  the  credit  of  the  different  disbursing 
officers  throughout  ihe  Confederacy,  leaving  $750,000,000  as  the 
actual  circulation.  Of  this  amount,  about  $250,000,000  have  been 
funded  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  $50,000,000  more  will  be  funded  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  thus 
leaving  in  circulation  $450,000,000.  The  depositaries  were  directed 
to  discriminate  in  their  reports  between  the  notes  of  $100  and 
those  under  $100  which  have  been  funded.  Only  a  few  of  them 
have  made  reports  in  which  this  direction  has  been  complied  with, 
most  probably  from  want  of  time  to  separate  notes.  But  those  few 
are  in  thecitieswherethe  $100  notes  would  be  likely  to  accumulate. 
They  disclose  the  remarkable  fact  that  less  than  one-half,  in  some 
cases  not  more  than  one-third,  of  the  notes  funded  are  $100  notes. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount  funded  consists  of  $100  notes.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Currency  Act,  these  notes  are  thrown  outof  circulation  after  April  1, 
and  are  taxed  10  per  cent,  per  month,  until  extinguished.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  those  now  out- 
standing. 

"  The  whole  amount  of  $100  notes,  issued  to  April  1,  1864,  was 
$318,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  of  the  $50,000,000  remaining 
at  that  date  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers,  a  large  proportion 
is  represented  by  these  notes,  say  $40,000,000,  thus  leaving 
$278,000,000  in  circulation.  Deduct  from  this  sum  one-half  the 
total  amount  funded,  which  as  already  stated  consists  of  $100 
notes,  to  wit  $150,000,000,  and  there  are  left  unfunded  $128,000,000 
of  these  notes.  This  sum,  therefore,  constitutes  that  remainder 
whose  amount  we  have  been  seeking,  and  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  $450,000,000  left  as  the  entire  circulation  after  the  funding. 
The  result  is  that  the  whole  currency  would  then  stand  at 
$322,000,000.  Deduct  from  this  balance  the  tax  of  one-third 
which  is  imposed  by  the  Currency  Act,  and  the  actual  currency 
left  in  circuUtion  is  $214,000,000 'and  a  fraction 

"  The  Currency  Act  has  distinctly  guaranteed  to  the  holders  of 
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currency  the  right  to  receive  new  iaaues  upon  the  abatement  of 
one-third  from  the  old,  and  this  right  cannot  justly  be  impaired. 
It  should  only  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  by  ofifering  to  the  holders 
of  these  notes  a  security  which  they  might  prefer  to  the  new  issues. 
I^ossibly,  this  might  be  done  by  giving  them  an  option  to  exchange 
their  notes  for  four  per  cent,  bonds  free  from  taxation.  This 
freedom  from  taxation  would  be  an  equivalent  for  the  reduction  of 
one-third,  to  which  their  notes  had  been  subjected,  and  if  this  plan 
were  accepted,  equality  between  these  holders,  and  those  who  had 
already  funded  their  notes  in  four  per  cents.,  might  be  restored,  by 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  exchanging  their  four  per  cent. 
taxable  bonds  for  untaxable,  at  a  reduction  of  one-third.  The 
compensation  to  the  Treasur}'  would  be  found  in  the  amount  which 
would  thereby  be  paid  in  money,  instead  of  four  per  cent,  bonds, 
for  the  taxes  of  the  present  year. 

''  This  arrangement,  however,  with  individuals,  if  left  as  it  should 
be,  to  their  choice,  would  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  Gt>vemment. 
The  other  source  of  issue,  namely,  that  by  the  Government,  is  the 
one  which  is  under  its  complete  control.  It  is  the  restraint  of  this 
alone  which  will  enable  it  to  prevent  a  new  redundancy  of  circu- 
lating medium.  It  therefore  becomes  an  inquiry  of  vital  importance, 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  restraint  can  be  carried.  Obviously,  it 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  availability  of  the  other  means 
furnished  by  Congress  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
Government. 

*'  The  means  which  have  been  already  provided  by  Congress 
(over  and  above  the  issue  of  new  treasury  notes)  are  three,  namely, 
the  sale  of  $500,000,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds,  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  taxes." 

At  the  end  of  June,  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington.  Mr.  Fessenden,  Senator  for  Maine, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  At  this  time  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000,  and  the  paper  money 
in  circulation  was  at  a  discount  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Early  in  July  the  North  was  startled  by  the  news  fhat  the 
Confederates  had  resumed  the  offensive,  and  invaded  Maryland, 
A  large  bodv  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Wilson, 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  pillaged  the  country  within  a  xeij 
short  distance  of  Washington.  They  destroyea  part  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railway,  and  defeated  a  Federal  foroe  whidh 
attempted  to  arrest  their  progress.  So  close  were  they  to  Waah^ 
ington  that  the  forts  which  defend  the  capital  opened  fire  upon 
them,  and  an  irregular  sort  of  engagement  took  plaoe  between 
the  Confederates  and  Federals,  within  siffht  of  the  town  itad£ 
In  an  account  of  this  unwelcome  apparition  of  the  enemYp  writ- 
ten in  Washington,  we  are  told  niat  ''the  fight,  whiok  waa 
seen  by  hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  Seventh-streei-road,  waa 
very  exciting  to  novices.     The  country  was  well  situate  to  aee  im 
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the  firing  of  infaatiy  and  heavy  foit  artillery,  vhile  Imrning 
Te6idenc«6,  bams,  and  other  bnildmgs,  irhich  had  been  fired  by 
both  parties  to  get  better  range  of  each  other,  lighted  up  the 
fields  and  woods  that  skirt  just  outside  the  outer  line  of  forti- 
fications." 

After  securing  an  immense  amount  of  plunder  in  Maryland  and 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  Confederates  retired,  haying  made  a 
most  successful  "raid,"  and  given  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
some  idea  of  the  calamities  which  a  hostile  invasion  brings  upon 
the  soil  of  which  it  ia  the  theatre. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  500,000  soldiers,  or  as  he  styled  them,  "  volunteers  for 
the  military  service." 

The  position  of  a&ira  in  tfae  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Instead  of 
attacking  fiichmond  General  Grant  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  besieging  Petersburg,  which  was  held  by  General  Beauregard, 
and  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Federals  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  it.  General  Lee's  army  lay  in  impregnable  strength 
between  them  and  Bichmond,  and  although  from  time  to  time 
desperate  assaults  were  made  upon  it,  the  only  result  was  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  life,  of  which  Grant  was  as  prodigal  as  if  his  men  were 
of  no  more  value  than  sheep.  But  victoiy,  at  all]  hazards  and  at 
any  price,  was  the  ope  thing  wanted  at  Washington,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Administration,  and  increase  the  chances  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  re-election  as  President  in  the  forthcoming  electoral 
struggle. 

One  is  apt  to  picture  to  oneself  a  city  like  Kichmond,  so  long 
beleagured  ^  a  hostile  army  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  su^ring  much  privation,  if  not  misery.  But  the  ivA 
seems  to  be  very  much  the  reverse,  if  we  may  credit  an  account  of 
the  city  which  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  writing  in 
the  month  of  November.     He  says : — 

"Among  all  the  cities  of  the  Confederacy  none  can  more  justlv 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  metropolis  than  its  beautiful  capital. 
Although  invested  by  100,000  enemies,  whose  besieging  guns 
morning,  noon,  and  night  roar  out  their  hate — although  girded 
around  by  a  line  of  battle  that  may  at  any  moment  hurst  into 
flame,  such  is  the  faith  reposed  in  those  brave  defenders,  who  have 
so  often  '  On  death's  scythe  dashed  with  force  that  turned  its  edge,' 
that  one  may  look  in  vain  for  sign  of  doubt  or  trepidation.  Day 
breaks,  and  hungry  thousands  are  making  their  way  to  the  well- 
filled  markets.  Later  the  stores  open  their  sleepy  lids,  and  every 
window  displays  tempting  goods  that  tell  a  story  of  busy  enter- 
prise and  broken  blockades.  The  restaurants,  of  which  there  are 
scores  kept  in  a  style  of  magnificent  abundance,  hang  out  their 
venison,  birds,  and  turtle,  and  expose  long  shelves  freighted  with 
the  choicest  liquors  that  tempt  the  bon  vivant  to  certain  financial 
min.    The  hotels  and  boarding-bonsee  pour  forth  their  living 
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contents,  aad  by  Dine  o'clock  Main-street  and  its  tributaries  begin  to 
witness  the  grand  processional  movement  which  continues  through 

the  day 

"Night  comes,  and  the  lights  flash  merrily  from  a  thoasand 
parlours,  where  reign  peace,  pleasure,  and  coutent.  Hospitality 
abounds,  and  with  graceful  hand  the  good  citizens  dispense  its 
rites,  not  more  among  themselves  than  upon  the  passing  stranger, 
vhose  only  claim  may  be  that  he  is  a  soldier.  The  transient 
visitor  has  offered  to  him  the  temptations  of  the  theatre  and 
concert-room,  while  a  score  of  hells  are  ready  to  engulf  those 
whose  baser  tastes  best  fit  them  for  their  enjoyments.  Such  is 
Richmond." 

The  real  iuterest  of  the  war  was  shifted  from  Virginia  to  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia,  where  two  great  armies  confronted  each  other, 
great  battles  were  fought,  and  important  positions  were  lost  and 
won.  General  Sherman  there  commanded  the  Federals,  and 
General  Hood,  who  had  superseded  General  Johnstone,  the  Con- 
federates. The  prize  th^  long  fought  for  was  the  possession  of 
Atlanta,  the  capital  of  Gleorgis,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federates, and  besieged  by  the  Federals.  Hood  mode  a  fierce 
attack  upon  Sherman  on  the  20th  of  July,  but  was  driven  back 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  The  Federak  gradually  drew  their 
lines  closer  round  the  city — while  fighting  almost  constantly  took 
place.  A  severely  contested  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of 
July,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  again  the  assailants  and 
again  repulsed. 

A  well-meant  but  abortive  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  was 
about  this  time  mode,  by  some  self-constituted  Commissionen 
from  the  South,  who  opened  a  communication  with  President 
Lincoln.  They  were  however  asked  if  they  were  duly  accredited 
from  Richmond  as  the  bearers  of  propositions  for  peace,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Upon  this  the  President 
wrote  and  transmitted  to  them  the  following  letter: — 

"Executive  HanuDn,  WasbingtoQ,  July  IS,  18G4. 
"  To  whom  it  may  concern : — 

"  Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery, 
and  which  comes  by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the 
armies  now  at  war  gainst  the  United  States,  will  be  received  and 
considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  substantial  and  collateral 
points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall  hare  safe  conduct 
Iwth  ways. 

"Abkahah  Lincoln." 

At  the  end  of  July  General  Grant  made  a  general  assault  on 
Petersburg  with  his  whole  force,  and  in  order  to  favour  the  attack 
he  exploded  a  mine  which  had  been  secretly  pie      ed  under  one 
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of  the  advanced  earthworka  of  the  Confederates,  and  from  which 
great  results  had  heen  expected.  The  earthwork  was  hlown  into 
the  air,  and  the  soldiers  who  occupied  it,  but  when  the  Federals 
attempted  to  push  forward  beyond  the  ruins  they  were  driven 
back  by  a  terri6c  fire  from  the  Confederates.  A  reserve  division 
of  negro  troops  was  then  thrust  forward  and  similarly  repulsed ; 
and  the  Confederates  leaving  their  intrenchmenta  charged  their 
assailants  and  forced  them  back  to  the  position  which  they  had 
occupied  previous  to  the  assault. 

A  naval  expedition  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Farragut 
was  organized  against  Mobile,  before  which  he  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  August.  Fort  Powell  on  Dauphin  Island  was  evacu- 
atw  and  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  on  the  night  of  the  5th, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  Fort  Gaines  was  surrendered  by  Colonel 
Anderson,  against  whom  there  were  loud  complaints  of  treachery — 
for  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend  it  to  the  last — and  it  bad  been 
provisioned  for  six  months  with  a  garrison  of  800  men.  A  Federal 
iron-clad  vessel,  called  the  "  Tecumaeh,"  was  blown  up  and  sunk 
by  a  torpedo,  and  a  spirited  engagement  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  August,  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  fleets,  in  which 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Federals.  A  river  steamer 
of  the  Confederates,  called  the  "  Tenneasee,"  converted  into  aa 
iron-clad,  particularly  distinguished  herself,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  the  combined  attack  of  the  whole  Federal  fleet,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  haul  down  her  colours.  Mobile  however 
remained  uncaptured  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  it  waa  strongly 
defended  by  lines  of  formidable  earthworks  on  each  side  of  the 
bay,  and  for  thirty  miles  before  the  city  could  be  reached  there 
was  a  succession  of  torpedoes  and  obstructions,  which  rendered 
navigation  almost  impossible.  It  was  stated  indeed  that  an  iron- 
clad vessel  had  been  sunk  directly  in  the  Channel,  so  as  effectually 
to  bar  the  passage.  The  following  account  of  the  position  of  the 
defences  of  Mobile  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Federals  had  to  encounter  : — 

Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  are  situated  about  thirty-three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  command  from  opposite  sides  the  entrance 
to  the  hay  of  Mobile.  This  entrance  is  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide.  Fort  Powell  commands  another  entrance,  or  rather 
narrow  artificial  pass — called  Grant's  Pass— into  the  same  bay 
from  the  Mississippi  Sound,  The  true  harbour  of  Mobile — locally 
called  the  Anchorage— is  a  few  miles  above  these  forts,  under  the 
lee  of  Dauphin  Island,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Mobile. 
Only  vessels  of  small  draught  can  come  to  the  wharves  of  the  city, 
which  is  approached  by  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  averaging 
nine  feet  of  water  and  never  exceeding  eleven.  The  most  difficult 
portion  of  thia  channel  is  at  a  point  called  Choctau  Pass,  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city. 

Atlanta  at  last  fell  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Its  capture 
was  owing  to  a  skilful  strategic  movement  on  the  part  of  General 
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•Sherman,  who,  finding  that  all  hie  attempts  to  take  the  town  by 
siege  or  storm  failed,  marched  the  bulk  of  his  army  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  west,  iiad  then  suddenly  turning  to  the  east  made 
himself  master,  without  much  difficulty,  of  the  line  of  the  Macon 
Railway,  and  thus  intercepted  General  Hood's  communications. 
He  also  cut  off  from  Atlanta  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  array, 
which  was  intrenched  at  a  place  called  Jonesborough,  Hood 
finding  that  the  enemy  hud  got  possession  of  the  line,  by  which 
alone  he  obtained  his  supplies,  blew  up  the  magazines  at  Atlanta, 
and  in  the  night  time  abandoned  the  city,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Federals  on  the  following  day. 

In  a  congratulatory  address  issued  to  his  army,  Cteneral  Sher- 
man thus  described  the  operations  which  bad  led  to  the  capture  of 
Atlanta : — "  On  the  1st  of  May  our  armies  were  lying  in  garrison, 
seemingly  quiet,  from  Knoxville  to  Huntsville,  and  our  enemy  lay 
bohind  his  rocky-faced  barrier  at  Dalton,  proud,  defiant,  and 
exulting.  He  had  had  time  since  Christmas  to  recover  from  his 
discomfiture  on  the  Mission  Hidge,  with  his  ranks  filled,  and  a  new 
Commander-in-Chief,  second  to  none  of  the  Confederacy  in  repu- 
tation for  skill,  sagacity,  and  extreme  popularity.  All  at  once 
our  armies  assumed  life  and  action  and  appeared  before  Dalton ; 
threatening  Rocky  Face,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  Rosacea,  and 
the  rebel  army  only  escaped  by  the  rapidity  of  its  retreat,  aided 
by  the  numerous  roads  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  which 
were  strange  to  us.  Again  he  took  post  at  Allaloona ;  but  we 
gave  him  no  rest,  and  by  a  circuit  towards  Dallas  and  subsequent 
movement  to  Ackworth,  we  gained  the  Allatoona  Pass.  Then 
followed  the  eventful  battles  ahout  Keoesaw,  and  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  across  the  Chattahoochee  river.  The  crossing  of  ths 
Chattahoochee  and  breaking  of  the  Augusta  Road  was  most  hand- 
somely executed  by  us,  and  will  be  studied  as  an  example  in  the 
art  of  war.  At  this  stage  of  our  game  our  enemies  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  old  and  skilful  commander,  and  selected  one 
more  bold  and  rash.  New  tactics  were  adopted.  Hood  first 
boldly  and  rapidly,  on  the  20th  of  July,  fell  on  our  right  at  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  and  lost.  Again  on  the  22nd  he  strtiok  our  extreme 
left  and  was  severely  punished  ;  and  finally,  again  on  the  28th,  he 
repeated  the  attempt  on  our  right,  and  that  time  must  have  been 
satisfied,  for  since  that  date  he  has  remained  on  the  defensive. 
Wo  slowly  and  gradually  drew  our  lines  about  Alianta,  feeling 
for  the  railroads  which  supplied  the  rebel  army  and  made  Atlanta 
a  place  of  importance.  We  must  concede  to  our  enemy  that  he 
met  these  efforts  patiently  and  skilfully,  but  at  lust  he  made  ^0 
mistake  we  had  waited  for  so  long  and  sent  his  cavalry  to  our 
rear,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  recall.  Instantly  our  cavalry  was 
on  his  only  remaining  road,  and  we  followed  quickly  with  oar 
principal  army,  and  Atlanta  fell  into  our  possession  as  the  fruit 
of  well-concerted  measures,  backed  by  a  brave  and  confident  army." 

On  getting  possession  of  the  place.  General  8        lan  issued  an 
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order  that  the  non-combatants  in  Atlanta  should  leave  the  town, 
and  offered  to  give  every  facility  for  their  removal  southwards. 
General  Hood  remonstrated  against  this,  as  an  unprecedented  act 
of  "  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty."  The  reply  of  Sherman  was 
characteristic.     He  said  : — 

"  I  say  it  is  a  kindness  to  these  families  of  Atlanta  to  remove 
them  now  at  once  from  the  scenes  that  women  and  children  should 
not  be  exposed  to,  and  the  *  brave  people '  should  scorn  to  commit 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  rude  barbarians  who  thus,  as  you 
say,  violate  the  laws  of  war,  as  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  its  dark 
history. 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask  you  not  to  appeal  to  a 
just  God  in  such  a  sacrilegious  manner — you  who,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  civil  war, 
dark  and  cruel  war,  who  dared  and  badgered  us  to  battle,  insulted 
our  flag,  seized  our  arsenals  and  forts  that  were  left  in  the  honour- 
able custody  of  a  peaceful  Ordnance  Sergeant ;  seized  and  made 
prisoners  of  war  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  people 
against  negroes  and  Indians.  Long  before  any  overt  act  was 
committed  by  the,  to  you,  hateful  Lincoln  Government,  you  tried 
to  force  Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  the  rebellion  in  spite  of 
themselves;  falsified  the  vote  of  Louisiana;  turned- loose  your 
privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships ;  expelled  union  families  by 
the  thousands,  burned  their  houses,  and  declared,  by  act  of  your 
Congress,  the  confiscation  of  all  debts  due  to  Norttiern  men  for 
goods  had  and  received. 

"Talk  thus  to  marines,  but  not  to  me,  who  have  seen  these 
things,  and  who  will  this  day  make  as  much  sacrifice  for  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  South  as  the  best  bom  Southerner  among 
you." 

During  the  month  of  September  some  severe  fighting  took  place 
in  the  ^enandoah  Valley,  where  the  combatants  were,  General 
Early  on  the  Confederate,  and  General  Sheridan  on  the  Federal 
side.  On  the  18th  Sheridan  attacked  Early,  and  forced  him  to 
retreat  up  the  valley,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  movp- 
ments  which  followed  in  this  part  of  the  theatre  of  war,  for  we 
have  no  trustworthy  information  yet  on  which  we  can  rely ;  but 
on  the  19th  of  October  an  important  battle  was  fought  between 
the  contending  armies  at  Cedar  Creek,  which,  although  at  first 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Federals,  ended,  owing  to  want  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  in  a  Federal  victory.  Cedar 
Creek  is  not  far  from  Winchester,  and  here  General  Early  made 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  Federal  forces  before  daylight,  and  drove 
them  back  four  miles.  The  impetuosity,  however,  of  the  Con- 
federates carried  them  too  far,  and  the  Federals,  having  rallied  in 
a  compact  line  of  battle,  in  turn  became  the  assailants,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  According  to  the 
Federal  account  the  retreat  became  a  flighty  but  we  are  so  accus* 
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tomed  to  vain -glorious  boasts  of  Ftderal  euccessee  that  we  are  not 
dispoaed  to  put  much  faith  in  them.  General  Grant,  however, 
ordered  a  salute  of  100  guns  to  be  fired  "  in  honour  of  Sheridan's 
victory,"  and  said  in  a  despatch,  "  Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  a 
disaster  into  a  glorious  \'ictory  stamps  Sheridan  what  I  hare 
always  thought  him  to  be,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals." 

General  Early  continued  to  fall  back  during  the  20th,  followed 
by  General  Sheridan,  and  on  the  21st  made  a  stand  at  Fisher's 
itill,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Straaburg.  Sheridan  attacked 
him  in  the  evening,  but  was  repulsed.  Next  day  Sheridan  re- 
newed the  attack,  and  after  a  severe  conSict,  which  last«d  until 
dark,  he  forced  Early  to  abandon  the  position  with  the  loss  of 
several  cannon. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AMERICA  (continued). 

ContJ^Bt  for  the  Presidency — General  McClclkn  the  Democratic  candidate — Tlie 
CliicBgo  Convention — Letter  from  McClellim  to  his  Coinimttee— Letter  of  Oenoal 
Qraut-^MeetingB  in  favoor  of  peace — General  Fremont^H  reuionB  for  declining  to 
contest  the  Presidency — M^ority  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Lincoln— Ferocity  with  whidi 
the  war  was  carried  on— l^oclamHtion  of  the  Federal  General  Paine — Oatrageoni 
violation  of  nentral  rights  by  a.  Federal  ehip-of-war  in  the  case  of  the  "  Ftoridl " — 
Consequent  proceedings—  Mr.  8eward^H  deapatcb— Confederate  manifesto  to  fimin 
Courts— Earl  Russell's  reiJy— Arrest  of  Coofedemle  "Tuiders"  in  Caimda— Si. 
Seward's  letter  on  the  aabject  of  British  sobscriptioii  tiir  tUt>  relitf  of  Coufedetat* 
prisoners — General  Sherman's  march  through  Geoiyiii  to  tbf  coast,  iind  captnre  of 
Savannah — Naval  cipcditlon  against  Wilmington— I  ti>f;iiliiro—Mcstiaee  of  Pn>«deiit 
l.iucoln  to  the  Federal  Congrtss— Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tn.*aBry— Public 
debt  of  the  Federal  States. 

During  the  stagnation  of  military  movements  before  Richmond 
the  most  exciting  subiect  of  interest  in  the  autumn  was  the  forth- 
coming contest  for  the  Presidency,  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  tenure  of 
office  would  expire  in  March,  1865 — and  the  election  of  the  Dele- 
gates with  whom  theoreticallyrests  the  choice  of  the  new  President 
takes  place  in  November.  The  only  two  candidates  of  any  real 
pretensions  to  the  high  office  were  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  offered  himself 
for  re-election,  and  General  McClellan.  The  latter  wa6  the  candi- 
date selected  by  what  was  called  the  Chicago  Convention,  who 
represented  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  in  the  following  resolutions 
which  they  adopted  will  be  found  a  suinuiury  of  their  political 

Erinciplea  and  the  reasons  that  infiuenccd  them  in  opposing  Mr, 
in  coin. 

"  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  vriU  adhere  with  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  the  Union  under  thu  Coiisti  <n,  as  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  our  strength,   security,   auu     appineas  as  a 
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people,  and  as  a  framework  of  Government  equally  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  States  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

"  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare  as  the  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  pretence  of 
military  necessity  or  war-power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty 
and  private  rights  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country  essentially  impaired, — ^justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and 
the  public  welfare,  demand  that  immediate  eflTorts  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of 
all  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  all  the  States. 

"  That  the  direct  interference  of  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Delaware,  was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  repetition  of  such  acts  will  be  held  as  revolutionary, 
and  resisted  with  all  the  means  and  power  under  our  control. 

"  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired,  and  they 
hereby  declare  that  they  consider  the  administrative  usurpation  of 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  subversion  of  civil  and  military  laws  in  States  not  in 
insurrection,  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial, 
and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States  where  the  civil  law 
exists  in  full  force,  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  the  denial  of  tne  right  of  asylum,  the  open  and  avowed 
disregard  of  State  rights,  the  employment  of  unusual  test  oaths, 
and  interference  with  and  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms,  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  Uniort  and 
perpetuation  of  a  Government  deriving  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

"  That  the  shameful  disregard  by  the  Administration  of  its  duty 
in  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  now  are  and  long  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the  se- 
verest reprobation  on  the  score  alike  of  public  and  common 
humanity." 

General  McClellan,  having  been  put  in  nomination,  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  8th  of  September  to  his  Committee,  consenting  to 
become  a  candidate.     He  said : — 

"  The  existence  of  more  than  one  Government  over  the  region 
which  once  owned  our  flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the  power 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

"  The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the  sole  avowed  object  for 
which  the  war  was  commenced.  It  should  have  been  conducted 
for  that  object  only,  and  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which 
I  took  occasion  to  declare  when  in  active  service. 

"  Thus  conducted,  the  work  of  reconciliation  would  have  been 
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easy,  and  we  might  have  reaped  the  benefiti  of  our  manjr  Tioiorin 
on  land  and  sea. 

"The  Union  was  ori^ally  formed  for  the  exercise  of  a  sprit 
of  conciliation  and  oompromue.  To  restore  and  preeeire  it  the 
same  spirit  most  prevail  in  our  councils  and  io  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

"  The  re-establishment  of  the  Union  in  all  its  integrity  ia,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  indispensable  condition  in  any  aettle- 
ment.  So  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  probable,  that  oar  preeeat 
adversaries  are  ready  for  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  Ununi,  wo 
should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of^statesmanahip  praotised  by  civi- 
lized nations,  and  taught  by  the  traditions  of  the  American  people^  . 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests  <rf  the  coontry,  to  aeenxe 
peace,  re-establish  the  Union,  and  guarantee  for  the  fntore  ike 
constitutional  rights  of  every  State.  The  Union  is  the  one  omi- 
dition  of  peace.     We  ask  no  more. 

"  Let  me  add  what  I  doubt  not  was,  altfaonj^  nnexpreased,  ibe 
sentiment  of  &e  Convention,  as  it  is  of  the  pecntk  they  ropreeoBt, 
that  when  any  one  State  is  williug  to  return  to  the  Uiuon  it  ahonld 
be  received  at  once,  with  a  full  guarantee  of  all  its  oonatitatitmBl 
rights. 

"  If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  persistent  efibrt  to  obtain  thoae  oIh 
jecta  should  fail,  the  responsibility  for  ulterior  consequeuces  will   ' 
fall  upon  those  who  ranain  in  arms  against  tiie  Uuiou.     But  the 
Union  mnst  he  preeerved  at  all  haaatds. 

"A  vast  majori^  of  our  peo^,  whether  in  the  army  and  navy 
or  at  home,  would,  as  I  would,  nul  with  nnbouiidcd  joy  the  per-   , 
manent  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  TJuiou  uadei*  the   , 
Constitution,  without  the  eflfnsion  of  another  drop  of  blood.     But 
no  peace  can  be  permanent  without  union. 

"Jfs  to  the  other  subjects  presented  io  the  resoUitioDs  of  thft'i 
Convention,  I  need  only  say  that  I  should  seek  in  the  Constitut' 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Uws  framed  in  accordance  * 
with,  the  rule  of  my  duty  and  the  limitataona  of  executive  p 
endeavour  to  restore  ectmomy  in  public  expcuditure,  re-eetal_„ 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  by  the  operation  of  a  more  rigorow  i 
nationality  resume  our  oommanding  poaition  among  the  nntieoaid 
of  the  earwi." 

Shcurdjr  before  this,  with  re&renoe  to   the  impe^nding   contest 
&r  the  Preaidenoy,  a  letter  f^m  Gtoneral  Oraot  was  published,  ' 
which,  oonsideiing  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  baffled  at  cvot^I 
point  by  the  OonJredeiatea,  is  a  onriona  q)ecimeQ  of  either  igno-f 
ranee  or  efftouteiy,  or  both : —  1 

"  The  rebels  have  sow  in  their  ranks  their  last  man.    Tlio  Kttlftfl 
bo^  and  old  moi   are   guarding  prisoners,   guarding   ruilroMtS 
bndges,  and  formino;  a  good  part  of  their  garrisoDs  or  intreni ' 
positions.    A  man  lost  by  them       inot  be  replaced.    Thvy  1 
robbed  the  cradle  and  the  gnn  eq      "y  to       i    '    ' 
BeoideB  what  they  lose  in  frequent  si 
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now  losing  from  desertions  and  other  causes  at  least  one  {"egi- 
ment  per  day.  With  this  drain  upon  them  the  end  is  not  fur 
distant  if  we  will  only  be  true  to  ourselves.  Their  only  hope  now 
is  in  a  divided  North.  This  might  give  them  reinforcements  from 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Missouri,  white  it  would 
weaken  us.  With  the  draught  quietly  enforced  the  enemy  would 
become  despondent  and  would  make  but  little  resistance. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  enemy  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
hold  out  until  after  the  Presidential  election.  Tbey  have  many 
hopes  from  its  effects.  They  hope  a  counter-revolution.  They 
hope  the  election  of  a  peace  candidute.  In  fact,  like  Mica wber, 
they  hope  for  something  to  '  turn  up.' " 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  unmistakeable  signs  that  a  reac- 
tion in  public  opinion  in  favour  of  peace  was  beginning  par- 
tially to  take  place.  Meetings  were  held  at  different  places  in 
the  North,  where  resolutions  were  passed  deprecating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  We  will  quote  those  which  were  adopted  in 
the  State  of  Delaware.     The  meeting  there  resolved  : — 

"  That  we  are  in  favour  of  an  armistice  and  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  order  to  terminate  the  terrible  slaughter  of  our  men, 
and  to  avoid  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  and  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  a  military  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty. 

"  That  we  are  in  favour  of  immediate  peace  and  against  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  war. 

"  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
coerce  a  sovereign  State. 

"  That,  if  we  cannot  restore  the  Union  by  peaceable  measures, 
we  are  in  favour  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  composing  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

A  well-known  New  York  newspaper,  the  Herald,  proposed, 
as  a  means  of  what  we  may  call  letting  off  the  superabundant 
steam  that  would  remain  when  peace  was  restored,  the  expedient 
of  foreign  war.     It  said: — 

"  If  any  bad  blood  remained  on  either  side,  it  would  soon  disap- 
pear or  be  purged  by  a  foreign  war.  With  a  combined  veteran  army 
of  over  a  million  of  men,  and  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  that  of 
any  European  Power,  we  could  order  France  from  Mexico, 
England  from  Canada,  and  Spain  from  Cuba,  and  enforce  our 
orders  if  they  were  not  obeyed.  The  American  continent  would 
then  belong  to  Americans." 

General  McClellan's  letter  accepting  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  caused  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  Peace 
section  declared  that  he  had  not  adopted  their  "  platform,"  that 
is,  the  line  of  policy  sketched  out  by  the  Chicago  Convention.  He 
made  the  "  Union  "  and  not  " Peace  "  his  prominent  object;  and 
there  was  no  practical  difference,  as  tbey  justly  contended,  between 
his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ihey  therefore  refused  to 
eive  him  their  support,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  no  real  chance  of  success. 
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General  Fremont  was  at  one  time  put  in  nomination,  and  he  at 
first  accept ofl  the  proposal,  but  subsenuenily  withdrew  his  name 
as  a  candidate,  on  the  ground,  as  he  alleged,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  signified  either  separation  or  the  policy  of  the 
re-cstablishment  of  the  Union  with  slavery.     He  said  : — 

"  The  C'liicago  phitform  is  simply  sej)aration.  General  ilcClel- 
laii's  letter  of  iicceptance  is  re-establishment  with  slavery.  The 
l{(])ul)lican  candidate,  on  the  contrary,  is  pledp^  to  the  re-estab- 
lishmt^nt  of  the  Union  without  slavery ;  and,  however  hesitating 
his  policy  may  be,  the  pressure  of  his  party  will,  we  may  hope, 
force  him  to  it.  Hetween  these  issues,  I  think  no  man  of  the 
Ijiberal  party  can  remain  in  doubt ;  and  I  believe  I  am  consistent 
with  my  antecedents  in  withdrawing,  not  to  aid  in  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  do  my  part  towards  preventing  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  respect  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  con- 
tinue to  hold  exactly  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  lett<}r  of 
acceptance.  I  consider  that  his  Administration  has  been,  politi- 
cally, militarily,  and  financially,  a  failure,  and  that  its  necessary 
continuance  is  a  cause  of  regret  for  the  country." 

The  result  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Electoral  College 
was  returned  j)! edged  to  vote  for  Mv.  Lincoln  as  President  in  March 
next  year,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  the  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  for  the  following  four  years. 

In  our  last  volume  we  gave  as  a  specimen  of  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  war  is  carried  on  in  America  some  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  with  the  same 
object  we  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  proclamation  or  order 
issued  by  a  Federal  General,  Paine,  who  commanded  in  Western 
Kentucky.  The  mind  sickens  at  the  thought  of  almost  irrespon- 
sible power  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  such  men. 

"The  first  and  great  commandment  is  that  all  you  disloyal, 
rebellious  people  shall  not  circulate  one  dollar  of  capital  in  all  this 
land.  Not  a  dollar,  no  debt  or  bill  of  exchange  can  be  paid  op 
made  without  my  signature,  and  I  pledge  you  I  will  not  approye 
any  money  transactions  of  a  disloyal  man.  All  his  capital,  all  his 
money,  every  cent  of  it,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  I  will  teach  you  that,  having  encouraged  this  rebel- 
lion, having  comforted  and  aided  your  country's  enemies,  you  miut» 
ay,  shall,  reap  a  traitor's  reward 

"  Talk  about  your  rights !  Why,  you  have  no  rights  to  talk 
about.  A  loyal  citizen  is  the  only  one  left  with  any  rights  at  this 
time.  And  yet  you  come  to  me,  asking  for  a  banking  privflege. 
Great  God !  The  devil  might  as  well  ask  the  Almighty  for  a  front 
seat  in  heaven.  No  ;  if  in  your  prosperity  you  have  despised  this 
great  and  good  Government,  you  may  soon  have  the  privilege  to 
love  it  in  your  adversit)^  Not  only  this,  but  you  ought,  ay,  you 
must,  fight  for  this  Government 

''The  second  commandment  is,  that  all  you  notorious  rebels  get  out 
of  your  houses  and  leave  my  district,  so  that  Union  men  and  women 
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may  come  here  to  help  me  redeem  this  country.  What  do  I  care 
about  your  tobacco  interest,  the  market  value  of  your  niggers  or 
cotton  ?  .  .  .  • 

"  I  shall  shoot  every  guerilla  taken  in  my  district,  and  if  your 
Southern  brethren  retaliate  by  shooting  a  Federal  soldier,  I  will 
walk  out  five  of  your  rich  bankers,  brokers,  and  cotton-men,  and 
make  you  kneel  down  and  shoot  you.  I  will  do  it,  so  help  me  God  ! 
You  men  of  such  large  influence  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  this  district.  If  a  Union  man  is  murdered  by  these 
guerillas  here,  the  same  fate  awaits  five  of  you  gentlemen.  I  have 
sworn  it,  and  it  shaU  be  done. 

"  I  am  going  to  manage  this  district  so  that  when  I  am  done 
with  it  the  men  and  women  who  remain  can  come  together  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  say  that  *we  belong  to  the  United 
States.' " 

A  most  flagrant  outrage  was  committed  this  autumn  in  neutral 
waters  by  a  Federal  ship  of  war.  A  Confederate  war  steamer, 
named  the  "Florida,''  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bahia,  in  South 
America,  on  the  5th  of  October,  in  order  to  repair  her  engines,  and 
take  in  water  and  provisions.  The  American  Consul  demanded  of 
the  authorities  that  they  should  refuse  permission  to  the  vessel  to 
enter  the  harbour ;  but  two  days  were  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  repairs.  At  the  time  of  the  "Florida's"  arrival  there  was 
also  in  port  the  Federal  steam  ship  of  war  the  "  Wachusetts  " — 
and  to  prevent  a  collision,  the  President  of  the  province  obtained  a 
written  promise  from  the  American  Consul  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  country  should  be  duly  respected  ;  and  that  no  act  inconsistent 
with  that  neutrality  should  be  committed  either  in  the  port  or 
within  the  neutral  waters.  And  for  further  security  the  "  Florida  " 
placed  herself  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  and  beneath  the 
broadside  of  the  guard  ship.  Relying  upon  this,  and  never  dream- 
ing that  the  Federal  commander  would  venture  to  commit  a  daring 
breach  of  international  law,  the  captain  of  the  "  Florida  "  allowed 
eighty  of  his  crew  and  some  of  the  officers  to  leave  the  ship  and 
sleep  on  shore,  when  before  daybreak  in  the  morning  the  "  Wa- 
chusetts "  suddenly  attacked  the  "  Florida  "  and  opened  upon  her  a 
murderous  fire.  Some  of  the  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
but  only  four  of  them  escaped,  the  rest  being  killed  by  musket 
shots  from  the  enemy.  The  "  Florida "  after  a  short  resistance 
was  soon  captured  by  her  cowardly  assailants,  and  the  "Wa- 
chusetts," taking  her  in  tow,  steamed  ofi*  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  Some  shots  were  fired  without  effect  by  a  Brazilian  cor- 
vette which  was  in  the  harbour,  and  also  by  the  fort,  and  the 
fugitive  ships  were  followed  for  some  distance  by  three  Brazilian 
vessels,  but  the  "  Wachusetts  "  got  clear  off*  with  her  stolen  prize. 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  event  caused  great  excitement  at 
Bahia,  and  the  authorities  there  made  a  vigorous  protest  against 
such  a  violation  of  neutral  rights.  The  Federal  Consul,  Colonel 
Webb,  acknowledged  that  the  act  was  wrong,  but  took  care  in  his 
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letter  to  make  some  very  offensive  allusions  to  England.  The 
"Florida"  was  taken  to  New  York,  but  of  course  she  ought  to 
li{iv(^  boen  restored  to  the  waters  of  Bahia,  from  which  she  had 
been  illegally  taken ;  but  as  she  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads, 
it  hapiX'ued  by  a  convenient  accident  that  she  was  run  down  and 
sunk  by  a  Federal  sliip  of  war,  so  that  restoration  of  the 
vessel  became  impossible.  The  Brazilian  Charge  (C Affaires  at 
AVashingtou  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steward,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  in  which  he  demanded,  on  behalf  of  his  Government, 
"  the  explanations  and  reparation  which,  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national laws,  are  due  to  a  Power  which  maintains  friendly  and 
pacific  relations  with  the  United  States." 

In  his  reply,  dated  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Seward 
said :  — 

"  You  have  justly  expected  that  the  President  would  disavow 
and  regret  the  proceedings  at  Bahia.  He  will  suspend  Captain 
Collins,  and  direct  him  to  appear  before  a  court-martial.  The 
Consul  at  Bahia  admits  that  he  advised  and  incited  the  captain 
and  was  active  in  the  proceedings.  lie  will,  therefore,  be  dis- 
missed. The  flag  of  I^razil  will  receive  from  the  United  States 
navy  the  honour  customary  in  the  intercourse  of  friendly  maritime 
Powers 

"  You  will  also  be  pleased  to  understand  that  the  answer  now 
given  to  your  representation,  rests  exclusively  upon  the  ground  that 
the  capture  of  the  *  Florida '  was  an  unauthorized,  unlawful,  and 
indefensible  exercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  within 
a  foreign  country,  in  defiance  of  its  established  and  duly  recognized 
Government.  This  Government  disallows  your  assumption  that 
the  insurgents  of  this  country  are  a  lawful  naval  belligerent,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  it  maintains  that  the  ascription  of  that  character 
by  tlie  Government  of  Brazil  to  insurgent  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  hitherto  been,  and  who  still  are,  destitute  of 
naval  forces,  ports,  and  courts,  is  an  act  of  intervention  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  unfriendly  and  wrongful  as  it  is 
manifestly  injurious  to  the  United  States.  So,  also,  this  Govern- 
ment disallows  your  assumption  that  the  'Florida'  belonged  to 
the  aforementioned  insurgents,  and  maintains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  that  vessel,  like  the  '  Alabama,'  was  a  pirate,  belonffing  to 
no  nation  or  lawful  belligerent,  and  therefore,  that  the  harbouring 
and  supplying  of  these  piratical  ships  and  their  crews  in  Brazilian 
ports,  were  wrongs  and  injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes 
reparation  to  the  United  States,  as  ample  as  the  reparation  which 

she  now  receives  from  them It  does  not,  however,  b^ 

long  to  captains  of  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
commanders  of  their  armies,  or  to  their  Consuls  residing  in^forngn 
ports,  acting  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  without  even 
executive  direction,  and  choosing  their  own  time,  manner,  and 
occasion,  to  assert  the  rights  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  countqf. 
This  power  can  be  lawfully  exercised  only  by  the  Government  of 


it 
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the   United  States The  disposition  of  the  captured  crew 

of  the  *  Florida '  is  determined  upon  the  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down.  Although  the  crew  are  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  we  contend,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  yet  the 
offenders  were  nevertheless  unlawfully  brought  into  the  custody  of 
this  Government,  and  therefore  they  could  not  lawfully  be  sub- 
jected here  to  the  punishment  which  they  have  deserved.  Nor  could 
they,  being  enemies,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  They  will,  therefore,  be  set  at  liberty,  to  seek  a 
refuge  wheresoever  they  may  find  it,  with  the  hazard  of  a  re-capture 
when  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government.  The  *  Florida* 
was  brought  into  American  waters,  and  was  anchored  under  naval 
surveillance  and  protection  at  Hampton  Roads.  While  awaiting 
the  representation  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  on  the  28th 
November,  she  sank,  owing  to  a  leak  which  could  not  be  seasonably 
stopped.  The  leak  was  at  first  represented  to  have  been  caused,  or 
at  least  increased,  by  collision  with  a  war  transport.  Orders  were 
immediately  given  to  ascertain  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
the  occurrence.  It  seemed  to  affect  the  army  and  the  navy.  A 
naval  court  of  inquiry  and  also  a  military  court  of  inquiry  were 
charged  with  the  investigation.  The  naval  court  has  submitted  its 
report,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  herewith  communicated.  The 
jnilitary  court  is  yet  engaged.  So  soon  as  its  labours  shall  have 
ended,  the  result  will  be  made  known  to  vour  Government.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  loss  of  the  '  Florida '  was  a 
consequence  of  some  unforeseen  accident,  which  cast  no  respon- 
sibility upon  the  United  States." 

A  Manifesto  was  issued  in  the  month  of  October,  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  being  addressed  to  foreign 
Courts.  In  it  they  stated,  that  "  all  they  ask  is  immunity  from 
interference  with  their  internal  peace  and  prosperity,  and  to  be  left 
in  the  imdisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  their  common  ancestry 
declared  to  be  the  equal  heritage  of  all  parties  to  the  social  com- 
pact. Let  them  forbear  aggressions  upon  us,  and  the  war  is  at  an 
end.  If  there  be  questions  which  require  adjustment  by  negotia- 
tions, they  have  ever  been  willing,  and  are  still  willing,  to  enter 
into  communication  with  their  adversaries  in  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  manly  frankness,  and  commit  their  cause  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  world,  to  the  sober  reflection  of  their  adversaries 
themselves,  and  to  the  solemn  and  righteous  arbitrament  of 
heaven." 

This  Manifesto  was  transmitted  to  the  different  Cabinets  of 
Europe,  by  Messrs.  Slidell,  Mason,  and  Dudley  Mann,  the  Confe- 
derate Commissioners  in  Europe;  and  they  received  an  answer 
from  Earl  Russell,  which  by  a  curious  infelicity  was  so  worded  as 
to  give  offence  to  both  Federals  and  Confederates.  His  letter  was 
dated,  November  25,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  copy  which 
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you  have  sent  mc  of  Iho  Manifesto  issued  by  the  Congress  of  tha 
so-callofl  Confederate  Statt-s  of  America. 

"Her  Majesty's  Goveniinent  deeply  hiraent  tlie  protracted 
nature  of  the  strugj^le  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  t lie  formerly  United  Republic  of  America. 

"Great  Britain  has  since  1783  remained,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period,  connected  by  friendly  relations  with  both  the 
Northern  and  Soutliern  States.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  AVar,  wliich  broke  out  in  1801,  Her  ilajesty's  Government 
have  continued  to  entertain  sentiments  of  friendship  equally  for 
tlie  North  and  for  the  South.  Of  the  causes  of  the  rupture  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  never  presumed  to  judge ;  they 
deplore  the  commencement  of  this  sanguinary  struggle,  and 
anxiously  look  forward  to  the  jx^riod  of  its  termination.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  convinced  that  they  best  consult  the  interests 
of  peace,  and  resix)ct  the  rights  of  all  parties,  by  observing  a  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality.  Such  a  neutrality  Her  Majesty  has  faith- 
fully maintained,  and  will  continue  to  maintain." 

An  event  occurred  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  which  illustrates 
the  risk  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  the  possession  of  Canada,  of  a 
rupture  with  the  North. 

Numbers  of  Confederate  subjects,  or  sympathizers,  were  as- 
sembled in  Canada,  and  they  made  hostile  excursions  across  the 
border  into  the  State  of  New  York,  doing  all  the  mischief  to  the 
inhabitants  and  their  property.  On  one  occasion  they  attackfHl 
the  to\Mi  of  St.  Alban's,  plundered  the  houses,  and  killed  some  of 
the  population.  The  extradition  of  these  raiders  was  demanded, 
and  some  of  them  were  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court  at 
ifontreal.  Here  however  they  were  discharged,  on  the  ground 
that  the  warrant  for  their  arrest  was  not  under  the  hand  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  as  the  Imperial  Act  required  in  such 
cases.  This  we  believe  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  law,  and  the 
decision  gave  great  offence  to  the  North,  where  violent  language 
against  England  was  of  course  the  consequence.  Major-General 
l)ix,  who  had  the  military  command  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  an  order,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  All  militarv  commanders  on  the  frontiers  are  instructed,  in 
case  further  acts  of  depredation  and  murder  are  attempted,  whetiier 
by  marauders  or  persons  acting  under  commissions  from  the  rebel 
authorities  at  Richmond,  to  shoot  down  the  perpetrators  if  posaiUe 
while  in  the  commission  of  their  crimes ;  or  if  it  be  necessare  with 
a  view  to  their  capture  to  cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  said  commanders  are  hereby  directed  to 
pursue  them  wherever  they  may  take  refuge,  and  if  captured, 
they  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  surrendered,  but  are  to  be 
sent  to  these  head-quarters  for  trial  and  punishment  by  martial 
law."  ^  ^  .- 

If  this  order  had  been  carried  out  the  result  inevitably  nraafe 
have  been  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  but 
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the  Federal  Government  disavowed  General  Dix's  ill-advised  act, 
and  vigorous  steps  were  taken  by  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
prevent  a' repetition  of  the  illegal  violence  which  has  so  justly 
irritated  the  Americans. 

The  following  incident  will  show  the  perverted  view  which  the 
Federal  Government  takes  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britian  during 
the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  America,  and  is,  we  fear,  an 
indication  of  the  deep-rooted  resentment  which  is  felt  in  the 
North ;  first,  because  we  have  recognized  the  Confederates,  not  as 
rebels,  but  as  a  belligerent  power ;  secondly,  because  ships  built  in 
this  country  have  been  converted  into  Confederate  cruisers ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  British  subjects  have  been  actively  engaged,  and 
with  considerable  success,  in  what  is  called  "  running  the  blockade" 
on  the  Southern  coast. 

A  subscription  was  got  up  in  this  country,  to  the  amount  of 
17,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  the  Federal  fortresses  and  jails.  Lord 
Whamcliffe  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  he  applied 
to  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  Mr.  Adams,  on  the 
subject,  who  communicated  with  Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  received  from  him  an  answer,  dated  Washing- 
ton, December  5,  and  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"You  will  now  inform  Lord  WhamcliflFe  that  permission  for 
an  agent  of  the  committee  described  by  him,  to  visit  the  insur- 
gents detained  in  the  military  prisons  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
distribute  among  them  17,000/.  of  British  gold,  is  disallowed. 
Here  it  is  expected  that  your  correspondence  with  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe will  end. 

"That  correspondence  will  necessarily  become  public.  On 
reading  it  the  American  public  will  be  well  aware  that  while  the 
United  States  have  ample  means  for  the  support  of  the  prisoners, 
as  well  as  for  every  other  exigency  of  the  war  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  the  insurgents,  who  have  blindly  rushed  into  that  con- 
dition, are'  suffering  no  privations  that  appeal  for  relief  to  charity, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  American  people  will  be  likely  to 
reflect  that  the  sum  thus  insidiously  headed  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity constitutes  no  large  portion  of  the  profits  which  its  contri- 
butors may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  insurgents, 
by  exchanging  with  them  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  immoral  and  enervating  slave  labour,  nor  will  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  be  disposed  to  regard  the  sum  thus 
ostentatiously  offered  for  the  relief  of  captured  insurgents  as  a 
too  generous  equivalent  for  the  devastation  and  desolation  which 
a  civil  war,  promoted  and  protracted  by  British  subjects,  has 
spread  throughout  the  States,  which  before  were  eminently  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Finally,  in  view  of  this  last  oflScious  inter- 
vention in  our  domestic  affairs,  the  American  people  can  hardly 
fail  to  recall  the  warning  of  the  father  of  our  country,  directed 
against  two  great  and  intimately  connected  public  dangers,  namely, 
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sectional  faction  and  foreign  intrigue.  I  do  not  think  that  the  in- 
surgents have  become  debased,  although  they  have  sadly  wandered 
from  tlie  ways  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  I  tliink  that  in  common 
with  all  our  countrymen,  they  will  rejoice  in  being  saved  by  their 
considerate  and  loyal  Government  from  the  grave  insult  which 
Lord  Wharncliffo  and  his  associates,  in  their  zeal  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States,  have  prepared  for  the  victims  of  this  un- 
natural and  hopeless  rebellion." 

Although  Atlanta  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Federah 
they  were  not  able  to  hold  it  long.  General  Hood  in  strong  force 
occupied  General  Sherman's  line  of  communications,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  subsist  in  Atlanta  without  supplies.  Sherman  there- 
fore had  one  of  two  courses  to  adopt.  Either  he  must  attack  Hood 
and  defeat  him,  or  endeavour  to  force  his  way  to  the  sea  and  so 
make  his  escape.  He  resolved  upon  the  latter  plan,  and  veiling 
the  real  reason  of  his  movements  under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
advancing  to  fresh  victories  in  the  South-east,  and  intended  to 
capture  the  towns  of  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Savannah,  he  aban- 
doned Atlanta  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  set  out  on  a  long 
and  perilous  march  through  North  Georgia,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population  with  Hood  in  his  rear,  and  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  Savannah  river.  As  Hood  advanced  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  Federals,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Schoficld,  at  Franklin,  in  Tennessee.  As  usual  the  North 
claimed  a  victory,  but  the  result  was  that  Schofield  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Nashville,  closely  followed  by  Hood. 

General  Sherman  had  left  General  Thomas  with  20,000  or 
30,000  men  to  confront  Hood  in  Tennessee,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  fought  between  these  two  generals  in  front  of  Nashville,  in 
w-hich  the  Federals  were  successful,  and  drove  back  the  Con- 
federates three  or  four  miles.  In  the  result  Hood  felt  himself 
compelled  to  retire  from  Tennessee,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
the  South. 

The  distance  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  is  ninety-three  miles,  and 
General  Sherman  accomplished  the  march  in  twenty-three  days. 
Two  railways  run  from  that  town  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
the  Savannah  river :  one  of  them,  called  the  Georgia  Railroad,  pro- 
ceeds due  east  to  the  town  of  Augusta ;  the  other,  called  the  GFeorgia 
Central,  runs  first  south  and  south-east  till  it  reaches  Macon,  and 
then  turning  east,  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Geor^  BAilway 
straight  on  to  Savannah.  Between  these  two  lines  there  is  a  junotumy 
at  a  short  distance  from  their  eastern  termini,  by  a  line  running 
south  from  Augusta  on  the  Georgia  line,  and  striking  the  Oeoivift 
Central  at  a  town  called  Millen.  There  is  no  other  junction 
between  them,  but  a  second  cross-line  with  this  object  has  been 
commenced  at  Gordon,  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Macon  on 
the  Georgia  Central,  from  which  point  a  line  runs  north  thioagli 
Milledgeville,  the  State  capital,  to  Eatonton,  distant  only 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Georgia  line. 
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General  Sherman  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  the  righl 
ander  his  own  command,  taking  the  route  along  the  Georgia  Central 
Railway,  and  the  left  under  General  Slocum,  foUowine  the  line  of 
the  Georgia  Railway,  They  were  to  meet  at  MiUedgeville,  au<l 
then  march  together  in  aa  united  body  to  Millen,  distant  about 
eighty  miles  from  Savannah. 

General  Sherman's  object  was  to  make  the  Confederates  believe 
that  he  intended  to  attack  JIacon,  and  they  accordingly  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  to  defend  that  town.  But  when  he  had 
arrived  within  twenty-tive  miles  of  Macon,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
the  north,  left  Macon  behind  him,  and,  crossing  the  Ocmulgee 
river,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Savannah  river,  Jie  reached  the 
Georgia  Central  Railway  again,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Milledge- 
ville.  On  the  22Dd  of  November  the  two  columns  joined  each  other  at 
that  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  Oconee  river.  The  whole  army 
then  marched  to  Millen,  which  it  reached  in  eight  days,  and  after  a 
delay  of  two  days  more,  during  which  the  Confederates  were  kept 
in  suspense  as  to  whether  Augusta,  where  there  was  a  large  gun- 
powder manufactory,  or  Savannah  was  the  immediate  object  of 
attack,  General  Sherman  advanced  rapidly  upon  Savannah.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Ogeechee  river,  ho  approached  the  town,  and 
took  by  assault  Fort  McAllister,  which  lies  on  the  Ogeechee 
river,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Savannah.  He  was  thus  able 
to  open  communications  with  the  Federal  fleet  off  Savannah,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  so  far  his  march  had  been 
successful,  as  he  had  reached  the  sea  with  his  forces  almost  intact 
(he  estimated  his  total  loss  on  the  march  at  only  1000  men),  and 
was  in .  a  position  to  besiege  Savannah.  He  then  summoned 
General  Hardee,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  to  surrender, 
threatening,  that  if  he  did  not,  the  Federals  "  would  take  no  pri- 
soners." This  Hardee  refused  to  do,  but  finding  that  his  force, 
which  consisted  of  only  15,000  men,  was  too  smedl  to  defend  the 
place  against  the  40,000  or  50,000  troops  of  the  enemy,  he  silently 
withdrew  his  whole  garrison  in  the  night-time  from  the  town, 
after  first  spiking  the  guns,  and  destroying  two  Confederate 
iron-clad  vessels  in  the  harbour.  He  crossed  the  river  over  the 
causeway  to  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  finally  escaped.  General 
Sherman  then  entered  Savannah,  and  took  possession  of  it,  together 
with  150  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  25,000 
bales  of  cotton.  The  joy  throughout  the  North  at  the  success  was 
jubilant  and  excessive;  and  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  Confederate  cause^not  only  as  affording  the  enemy  a  new 
base  of  operations  in  connexion  with  the  sea  on  the  South,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  presif'sre  which  the  Confederate  commanders 
sustained  by  the  mode  in  which  General  Sherman  had  been  able 
to  out-mano9uvre  and  baffle  them.  But  we  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
believe  that  the  capture  of  Savannah  wUl  have  any  serious  efiect 
on  the  issue  of  the  war, — even  if  the  Federals  are  able  to  keep 
their  prize. 
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A  groat  naval  expedition  was  organized  by  the  North  at  the 
LittiT  (?n<l  of  the  year,  under  the  eomniund  of  Admiral  Porter,  the 
ch'stination  of  wliich,  until  it  saiU'd,  was  kept  a  profound  Recret. 

Tho  fleet  left  Jliinipton  RoadH  on  the  l'">th  of  December,  and  it 
then  became  known  that  tlie  object  of  attack  was  Wilmington, 
which  .sinc(»  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the 
]^\'(l(^rals  lias  been  the  ('hief,  if  not  the  only  port  where  the  blockade- 
runners  have  been  able  to  land  tlieir  cargoes.  The  entrance  to  the 
li arbour  was  guarded  by  Fort  Fisher,  and  this  was  first  attacked. 
I'lie  btnnbardment  conunenced  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  a 
tremendous  fire  was  kept  up,  to  which  the  fort  replied  8lowl3''  and 
deliberately.  A  large  vessel  was  tilled  with  gimpowder,  and  moored 
close  to  tlie  fort.  It  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  exploded  with  a 
tremendoas  noise.  But  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  fort 
was  discovered  to  be  absolutely  unharmed.  A  body  of  3000 
Federal  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Weitzel,  was  landed, 
and  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  fleet  they  advanced  and 
captured  two  outlying  batteries,  but  finding  the  assault  of  the  fort 
impracticable,  they  retired  and  were  re-embarked  the  same 
evening. 

General  Butler  then  made  another  attempt,  which  failed.  Ho 
reported  to  Admiral  Porter  that  the  assault  was  impossible,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  regular  siege  could  capture  the  work.  He 
therefore  quitted  Wilmington  with  the  troops,  and  returned  to 
]  lanipton  Roads,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Admiral,  who 
thought  that  an  assault  was  j)racticable.  He  continued  for  a  short 
time  to  bombard  Fort  Fisher  with  the  fire  from  his  ships,  but  at 
last  sailed  away,  and  the  fort  was  not  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  message  of  President  Lincoln  was  delivered  to  Congress  on 
the  (>th  of  December,  and  the  following  are  the  j^assages  of  chief 
interest.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mexico  was  not  recognized  as  a 
new  Empire,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  alluded  to  were  not 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  either  to  its  Government  or  to  France  :— 

**  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyee, — 

^'  Again  the  blessings  of  health  and  an  abundant  harvest  cledm 
our  profoundest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

*'  The  condition  of  our  foreign  afiuirs  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 
Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  civil  war,  while  our  political 
relations  with  that  coimtry  have  undergone  no  change.  We 
have  at  the  same  time  maintained  neutrality  between  tlie 
belligerents 

"  The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandina,  and  Pensacola  have  been 
opened  by  proclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will 
now  consider  whether  it  is  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  just  to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  these  and 
other  open  ports,  than  it  is  to  pursue  through  many  hazards  and  at 
vast  cost  a  contraband  trade  with  other  ports  which  were  closedi  if 
not  by  actual  military  occupation,  at  least  by  a  lawful  and  e£Eectnal 
blockade. 
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"  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
Executive,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the 
human  race  from  an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress 
should  think  that  proceedings  in  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of 
law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regulated  by  it,  I  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventing  foreign  slave-traders 
from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  criminal  occupation 
in  our  country, 

"  It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the 
maritime  Powers,  with  the  light  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede 
the  privileges  of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United 
States,  destitute  as  tbey  are,  and  always  have  been,  equally  of  ships 
of  war  and  of  ports  and  harbours. 

"  Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more 
successful  during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in 
their  efforts,  under  favour  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  our  country 
in  foreign  wars.  The  desire  and  determination  of  the  Government 
of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  design  are  believed  to  be  as 
sincere,  and  cannot  be  more  earnest,  than  our  own.  Nevertheless, 
unforeseen  political  difficulties  have  arisen,-  especially  in  Brazilian 
and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require, 
the  practice  of  constant  vigilance,  and  a  just  and  conciliatory  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  concerned 
and  their  Governments. 

"  Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  under  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Fuget  Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and  are  now 
proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  trust  assigned  to  them. 

"  In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  Canadian  border,  by  reasoQiof  assaidts  of  despera- 
does, committed  by  inimical  and  desperate  persons  who  are 
harboured  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  notice  that 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  period  constitutionally 
stipulated  in  existing  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  must  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  increase  their  naval 
armament  on  the  lakes  if  they  shall  find  that  proceeding  necessary, 
and  the  condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  come  into  considera- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  modifying  the 
rights  of  transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  regulation  of  imports,  which  were  temporarily  established 
by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854.  I  desire, 
however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  this  statement,  that  the 
colonial  authorities  of  Canada  are  not  deemed  to  be  internationally 
unjust  or  unfriendly  towards  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reasou  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  they  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  new  incursions  across  the  border. 

"  The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  as  appeared  by  the 
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bookB  of  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $1,740,690,489  49o.  ProbaUy, 
should  the  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increaaed  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.  Held  as  it  is  for 
the  most  {>art  by  our  own  people — a  substantial  branch  of  national, 
though  private  property, — for  obvious  reasons  the  more  equally 
this  property  can  be  aistributed  among  all  the  people  the  better. 
To  favour  such  general  distribution  greater  inducements  to  beoome 
owners  might,  perhaps,  with  good  effect,  and  without  injury,  be 
presented  to  persons  of  limited  means. 

'*  With  this  view  I  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be  both  com- 
petent  and  expedient  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited  amount 
of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities  might  be  held,  by  any  bomd 
fide  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  seizure  for  debt, 
under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privilege. 

''  This  would  enable  every  prudent  person  to  set  aside  a  small 
annuity  against  a  possible  day  of  want.  Pri>ileges  like  these 
would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities,  to  the  amount 
limited,  most  desirable  to  every  person  of  small  means  who  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  ffreat  advantage  of  citizens  being  creditors  as  well  as 
debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  debt  is  obvious.  Men  readily 
perceive  they  cannot  be  much  oppressed  by  a  debt  which  they  owe 
to  themselves. 

"The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  although  somewhat 
exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  falls 
short  of  the  estimate  of  that  officer,  made  in  the  preceding  December, 
as  to  its  probable  amount  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  the  sum 
of  $.'399,509,731.  This  fact  exhibits  a  satisfactoiy  condition  and 
conduct  of  the  operatians  of  the  Treasurj' 

"The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  Message  all  the 
important  lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have 
been  maintained,  and  our  armies  have  steadily  advanced,  thus 
liberating  the  regions  left  in  the  rear,  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States  have  again  produced  reasonably 
fair  crops. 

'*  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
year  is  General  Sherman's  attempted  march  of  300  miles  directly 
through  the  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase 
of  our  relative  Rtn»ngth  that  our  Oeneral-in-Chief  should  feel  able 
to  confront  and  hold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  yet  to  detach  a  well-appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an 
expedition.  The  result  not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard 
to  it  is  not  here  indulged. 

"  Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year  to  the 
effect  of  moulding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although 
short  of  complete  8uccess  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  thmt 
12,000  citizens  in  each  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Iiouiaiana 
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have  organized  loyal  State  Governments  with  free  Constitutions, 
and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  and  administer  them. 
The  movement  in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive,  though 
less  definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

"  But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success.  Mary- 
land is  secure  to  liberty  and  union  for  all  the  future.  The  genius 
of  rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  foul 
spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo 
her  no  more. 

"  At  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although  the  present  is  the 
same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  members,  and  without  quesr 
tioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those  who  stood  in  opposition, 
I  venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the 
measure  at  the  present  Session. 

"  Of  course,  the  abstract  question  is  not  changed,  but  an  inter- 
vening election  shows  almost  certainly  that  the  next  Congress  will 
pass  the  measure.  Thence  there  is  only  the  question  of  time  as  to 
when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for  their 
action,  and  as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that 
the  sooner  the  better  ?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has 
imposed  a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes 
any  fiirther  than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  considered.  Their 
judgment  may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  now 
for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the  question.  In  a  great  national 
crisis  like  this,  unanimity  of  action  among  those  seeking  a  common 
end  is  very  desirable  and  almost  indispensable,  and  yet  qo  approach 
to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority.  In  this  case  the  common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  and  among  the  means  to  secure  that  end,  such  will,  through 
the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared  in  favour  of  such  constitutional 
amendment.  The  most  readable  indication  of  public  purpose  in 
this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections.  Judging 
by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was 
never  more  strong,  nor  more  clearly  unanimous  than  now.  The 
extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of 
voters  met  and  mingled  at  the  polls  gave  strong  assurance  of  this. 
Not  only  those  who  supported  the  Union  ticket,  so  called,  but  a 
great  majority  of  the  opposing  party,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to 
entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  to  this  effect  that  no  candidate  for  any 
office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union. 

'^  There  has  been  much  impugning  of  motives  and  much  heated 
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oontroYersy  as  to  the  proper  means  and  best  mode  of  adTancing 
the  Union  cause.  Bat  in  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no  Union 
the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  diversity  among  the  people. 

**  In  affording  to  the  people  the  fair  opportunity  of  showine  one 
to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firmness  and  unanimity  ot  par* 
pose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the  national  cause. 

"  The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact  not  less  valuable  to  be 
known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  national  resources — that  of  living  men. 
While  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many 
graves  and  caused  mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief 
to  know  that,  compared  with  the  survivors,  the  fallen  have  been 
so  few.  While  corps  and  divisions  and  brigades  and  regiments 
have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  of  existence, 
a  great  majority  of  tne  men  who  composed  them  are  still  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove 
this.     So  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found. 

*'  The  States  regularly  holding  elections  both  now  and  four  yemrs 
ago— to  wit,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penns^'lvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsm— cast 
3,982,017  votes  now  against  3,070,222  cast  then,  showing  an  ag- 
gregate  now  of  3,982,011,  to  which  is  to  be  added  33,762  cast  now 
m  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States  did  not  vote 
in  1860,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773,  and  the  net 
increase  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  war  of  145,751.  A 
table  is  appended  showing  particulars. 

"  To  tbi%  should  be  added  the  number  of  all  soldiers  in  the  field 
from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  In* 
diana,  Illinois,  and  California,  who,  by  the  laws  of  these  States, 
could  not  vote  awav  from  their  homes,  and  which  number  cannot 
be  less  than  100,000. 

•*  Nor  yet  is  this  all.  The  number  in  the  organized  Territories 
is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  vears  ago,  while  thousands,  white 
and  black,  join  us  aa  the  national  arnu  pre»  back  the  insurgent 
lines. 

"So  much  is  shown  affirmatively  and  negatively  by  theeleetioQ. 
It  is  not  material  to  inouire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced, 
or  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which 
is  pnibably  true.  The  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that 
we  have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began  ;  that 
we  are  not  exhaustecl  nor  in  process  of  exhaustion  ;    that  we  are 

Sining  strength,  and  may,  ii  need  be,  maintain  the  conte«t  inde* 
itelv. 

"  This  as  to  men.  Material  resources  nre  now  more  complete 
and  abundant  than  ever.  The  national  resources  then  are  unex- 
hausted, and,  as  we  believe,  inexhaustible.     The  public  purpoae  to 
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re-establish  and  maintain  the  national  authority  is  unchanged,  and 
is,  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner  of  continuing  the  effort 
remains  to  be  chosen. 

"  On  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  insurgent  leader 
could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the 
severance  of  the  Union — precisely  what  we  cannot  and  will  not 
give. 

"  His  declarations  to  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He  affords  us  no  excuse  to 
deceive  ourselves.  He  cannot  voluntarily  re-accept  the  Union ;  we 
cannot  voluntarily  yield  it. 

**  Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible. 
It  is  an  issue  which  can  ouly  be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by 
victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten ;  if  the  Southern  people  fail 
him,  he  is  beaten. 

"  Either  way  it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war. 
What  is  true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause  is 
not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot  re- 
accept  the  Union,  they  can. 

"  Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire  peace  and  re- union. 
The  number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have 
peace,  simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the 
national  authority  under  the  Constitution. 

"After  so  much  the  Government  cannot,  if  it  would,  maintain 
war  against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not  sustain  or  allow  it. 
If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful 
means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating  only 
in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other 
possible  questions  are  and  would  be  beyond  the  Executive  power 
to  adjust ;  as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into  Con- 

Sess,  and  whatever  might  require  the  appropriation  of  money, 
le  Executive  power  itself  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and  remissions  of  forfeiture, 
however,  would  still  be  within  Executive  control.  In  what  spirit 
and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised  can  be  fairly  judged  of 
by  the  past. 

"A  year  ago  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified 
terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes,  and  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
still  within  the  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the 
year  many  availed  themselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many- 
more  would,  only  that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such 
precautionary  measures  as  rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy 
and  certain. 

"  During  the  same  time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted 
to  individuals  of  the  excepted  class,  and  no  voluntary  application 
has  been  denied ;  thus  practically  the  door  has  been,  for  a  full 
year,  open  to  all  except  such  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
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free  choice — that  is,  such  as  were  in  custody  or  under  ocm- 
straint. 

*'  It  is  still  open  to  all,  but  the  time  may  come,  probably  will 
come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  cloeed,  and  thmt 
it  be  more  rigorous  than  heretofore. 

''  In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  arms  to  the  national  autho- 
rity, on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  only  indispensable  con- 
dition to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  Qovemment,  I  retmei 
nothing  heretofore  said.  As  to  slavery,  I  repeat  the  declaration 
made  a  year  ago,  and  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free 
by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an 
Executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  not  I,  must  be 
their  instrument  to  propose  it. 

"  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say 
that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  whenever 
it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 

"Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  estimated  the 
reccipU  for  the  fiscal  year  at  $;396,000,000,  of  which  $300,000,000 
were  from  internal  revenue,  and  the  expenditures  at  $  1,108,256,005, 
of  which  there  was  for  the  War  Department,  $5:31,753,191  ;  for 
the  Navy  Department,  $112,219,666;  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  $127,000,000  ;  and  the  balance  of  former  unexpended  appn>- 

E nations,  $350,000,000.  This  latter  amount  was  estimated  as 
kely  to  remain  unexpended  at  the  cloee  of  the  year,  reducing 
the  total  to  $818,256,005.  Deducting  therefrom  the  estimated 
receipts,  $422,256,005  remained  to  be  provided  for  by  loans. 
The  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  estimated  at 
$2,645,320,682. 

On  changing  dollars  into  pounds  sterling  the  following  is  the 
result:  — On  the  3l8t  of  July  this  year  the  public  debt  was 
348,000,000/.  The  receipts  from  the  customs  amounted  to 
20,400,000/.;  the  internal  revenue  to  21,900,000/.;  and  the 
receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources,  including  a  small  sum  from 
land  sales,  and  another  from  direct  taxation,  to  9,714,800/. ;  the 
proceeds  from  loans  amounted  to  124,000,000/.  The  dailff  ex- 
penditure was  going  on  at  the  rate  of  half-a-million ;  and  the 
mterest  of  the  public  debt,  with  the  expenses  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  next  twelve  months  ending  in  July,  1865,  will  amount 
to  233,600,000/.  Tho  St^cretarv  of  the  Tnasurv  estimated  that 
the  public  debt  at  that  period  will  be  529,000,000/. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE,  IN  1864. 


It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  new  works  actually  produced  in 
England  during  the  year.  A  publication  entitled  "  The  English  Catalogue  of 
Books/'  consists  of  about  62  pages,  and  in  each  page  it  records  the  publication  of 
about  77  books.  We  seem,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  to  have  a  total  of  about  4774 
books  published  during  the  year ;  but  this  estimate  is  open  to  many  corrections. 
The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition  to  books  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  principal  American  books  of  the  year;  besides  which,  it  gives  new 
editions  as  well  as  original  works.  Qn  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  find  a 
series  of  tales  or  the  like,  printed  in  a  double  column,  so  that  if  we  were  making 
a  statistical  table,  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  a  larger  number  for  some  pages 
than  for  others.  In  some  instances  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  volumes  of  maga- 
zines are  included,  in  others  they  are  omitted ;  and  some  pamphlets  appear  to  be 
left  out,  while  the  publication  of  others  is  recorded.  In  one  instance  we  find  a 
publication  included  which  we  have  before  us,  and  which  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
date  1855.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  scarcely  think 
it  necessary  to  go  into  a  closer  analysis  of  this  little  book  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  with  methodical  arrangement,  and  with  a  classified  pr4cis  of  contents,  it 
would  be  very  useful,  not  only  to  the  trade,  but  also  to  the  literary  world  and 
to  general  readers. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious  summary  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
year,  and  in  judging  of  their  relative  importance,  we  shall  rely,  as  before,  not  so 
much  on  ourselves  as  on  others.  We  shall  endeavour  to  delineate  the  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  features  of  the  year,  by  the  citation  of  contemporary  authorities ; 
and  although  we  may  occasionally  summarize  in  our  own  words  the  opinions  of 
the  public  or  the  critics,  our  main  object  will  be  to  stereotype  those  opinions,  and 
thus  to  record  the  production  of  the  most  interesting  works,  side  by  side  with  the 
verdict  which  has  been  passed  upon  them  by  the  best  judges. 
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Tlio  most  important  historical  work  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  work  which  has  excited  the  most  immediate  interest,  is  Mr.  Kaje's 
"  llistor^'  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  1857-8."  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  people  can  discuss  tlie  painful  suhject  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  calmly,  whereas 
for  some  years  it  seemtMi  almost  a  forhidden  topic.  So  many  of  our  countrymen 
had  suffere<l  from  the  effects  of  the  t4»rrible  outbreak,  that  it  was  held  imprudent 
to  mention  it  in  ordinary  conversation,  for  fear  of  rudely  tearing  open  some  ill- 
closed  wound.  Mr.  Kaye  is  understood  to  liave  been  gathering  his  materials  for 
a  lon^  time  ;  and  by  waitinjif  patiently  till  seven  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
stnij^j^le,  he  has  at  once  shown  respect  for  private  feelinfjs  and  g^ven  himself  the 
best  chance  of  securing  complete  and  accurate  information.  Mr.  Kaye  was  orig^i- 
nally  an  officer  in  the  Company's  service ;  and  a  residence  of  many  years  in  India, 
first  in  a  military  and  afterwards  in  a  civil  capacity,  has  given  him  qualifications 
for  the  task  which  no  man  of  merely  European  experience  (at  least,  such  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  Anglo-Indians)  could  ])ossibly  possess.  At  the  same  time  his 
present  jwsition  in  England,  in  an  important  official  post  (of  which  the  duties 
must  nevertheless  leave  him  a  certain  amount  of  learned  ease),  gives  him  an 
excellent  vantage-ground,  and  recommends  his  labours  to  the  public  attention. 
Mon^over,  he  has  this  advantage  over  many  persons  high  in  office,  that  he  owes 
his  advancement  to  his  own  personal  exertion  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  not  to  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  his 
work  on  a  "subject  so  interesting  to  the  English  nation  should  have  been  antici- 
pated with  impatience  and  read  with  avidity.  The  feeling  has  been  this,  that 
other  histories  can  Ik?  read  at  any  time,  but  that  the  present  is  the  time  for  a 
history  of  the  Mutiny.  The  volume  now  published  is  only  introductory,  but  it  is 
important,  as  giving  a  full  history  of  the  Sejwy  army,  and  a  summaiy  of  the  ' 
state  and  circumstances  of  our  Indian  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
Mr.  Kaye*8  own  opinions  as  to  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  Mutiny  are  well 
epitomized  in  the  "  Athenaum  "  : — 

"  Unfortunately,  in  1850,  a  long  series  of  misgovemments,  resxdting  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  oppression,  and  misrule,  rendered  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  autho- 
rities, absolutely  necessary  to  annex  the  kingdom  of  Oudh.  To  Sir  James  Outram, 
a  man  of  similar  ideas  to  Sleeman  and  Lawrence,  was  left  the  task  of  carrying  it 
out.  His  imgrateful  task  was  executed  with  mingled  firmness  and  humanity,  but 
the  bad  angel  of  our  rule  interposed.  After  a  few  months'  tenure  of  ofiiot, 
Outram  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  follow  Lord  Dalhousie  to  England.  Hii 
locum  tenensj  Mr.  Coverley  Jackson,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  desoriptiflii. 
Clever  and  experienced,  he  did  not  bring  to  his  work  that  chivalrouB  regaxd  fiv 
vested  interests  and  the  native  aristocracy  which  had  distinguished  his  predeoeMOr. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  contentious  temper,  and  wasted,  in  quarrels  with  saborduuites 
possessed  of  equal  infirmities,  the  energies  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  a  transition  state.  The  effect  of  the  annexatum,  end 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  carried  into  operation,  was  most  dieutioiiei 
The  intention  was  good,  but  the  maimer  bad,  and  the  result  worse.  Among  tine 
natives  it  seemed  as  if  no  loyalty  could  protect  them  from  what  they  regarded  M 
unmitigated  spoliation ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  prinoee  of  Indift 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Nana.  On  our  soldiery  the  effect  wee  moet  ndih 
chievous.  A  large  portion  of  our  native  army  was  recruited  from  Oadb,  end  tine 
discontent  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  but  be  shared  in  by  them.  They  ludp 
also,  a  peculiar  grievance  of  their  own.  Litigation  is  the  faYororUe  putnut'  of  tibs 
natives  of  India,  and  the  Sepoys  were  interested  in  many  of  the  lawmiti 
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were  daily  going  on  in  Oudh.  Under  the  old  sjatom,  any  Sepoj  who  had  a  cause 
pending,  or  could  claim  an  interest  in  one  through  his  relations,  poesessed  the 
right  of  petitioning,  through  hia  commanding  officer,  the  Bcsident  of  Luclcnow. 
The  weight  of  BriliBh  influence  always  secured  him  justice,  sometimea  more  than 
jnstice.  His  highly-prized  privilege  now  diaappeared.  Moreover,  the  Sepoy 
formerly,  on  visitiag  hia  native  village  in  Oudh,  had  been  looked  on  as  a  great 
man,  the  representative  of  the  paramount  power.  Annexation  destroyed  this  social 
Bnperiority.  To  these  caiucs  of  danger  may  be  added  the  swarms  of  disbanded 
soldiers  fiijm  the  army  of  the  deposed  King,  who,  unchecked  by  a  ponerfnl 
British  force,  inundated  the  province.  But  not  to  mere  political  measures  must 
the  rebellion  be  attributed.  Our  administration,  not  in  Ovidh  only,  but  through- 
out India,  had  produced  an  amount  of  general  discontent  ertending  tar  beyond 
those  immediately  affected  by  anneiation.  The  mistakes  committed  by  as  in  this 
direction  are  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The  fundamental  error  seems  to  have 
been  the  ayatemaldc  depression  of  the  native  aristocracy.  By  so  doing  we  virtu- 
ally separated  ourBeWes  from  the  masa  of  the  people ;  we  destroyed  a  class  in- 
Ureeted  in  the  stability  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  broke  down  a  bulwark 
against  popular  movements,  cut  off  all  means  of  communication  with  a  majority 
of  our  snlfjects,  and  precluded  any  Uiing  approaching  to  sympathy  between 
governors  and  governed.  We  levelled  every  breakwater,  and  then  were  sur- 
prised at  the  force  of  the  revolutionaiy  wave.  In  short,  no  repubhcan  could  have 
been  more  democratic  than  conservative  England. 

"  Mr.  Kaye  is  of  opinion  t^at  if  our  misdeeds  caused  us  injury,  our  elforts  to 
ameliorate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  subjects  were  still  more  hurtfiil 
to  us.  The  spread  of  education,  the  countenance  given  to  it  by  Government,  and 
the  introduction  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs,  undermined  the  influence  of 
the  Brahmins — that  influence  being  entirely  founded  on  ignorance— and  rendered 
the  most  powerful  and  enei^tic  portion  of  the  Hindoo  population  our  irrecon- 
rilable  enemies.  Female  education,  the  law  which  enabled  converts  to  inherit, 
the  permission  to  widows  fo  re-many,  and  the  threatened  assault  on  polygamy, 
likewise  stirred  up  great  hatred  against  the  white  reformers.  The  introduction  of 
the  system  of  messing  in  our  jaila  gave  the  Brahmins  a  handle  for  asserting  that 
our  whole  policy  tended  to  the  destruction  of  caste.  It  is  true  that  the  prisoners 
messed  together  bj/  castes,  but  then  if  their  cook  was  of  an  infenor  caste  (and 
what  eecnril^  was  there  against  the  misfortune  P)  the  consequences  would  be 
dreadful, — at  least  so  argued  the  natives." 

The  "  Reader"  thus  expresses  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  ia 
executed: — 

"The  'Chupattee'  and  'Lotah'  movement,  the  growing  diaaifection  caused  by  the 
greased  cartridges  and  the  flour  declared  to  be  bone-dust,  and  the  outbreijis  at 
Berbampore,  Barrackpore,  and  in  Oude.  are  well  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  which  brings  ua  down  to  the  eve  of  the  terrible  10th  of  May,  when  the 
rising  at  Meerut  set  the  north-west  in  a  flame.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  material,  which  could  not  have 
been  better  treated  up  to  this  point.  The  next  volume  will  record  more  exciting 
events,  and  will  probably  interest  a  wider  circle  of  readers ;  but  it  can  scarcely  have 
the  same  value  as  the  present  one,  and  should  not  be  read  except  by  its  ligbt." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion  of  a  work  which 
has  only  just  commenced  ;  but  the  passage  lost  quoted  shows  the  high  value  that 
raitics  attach  to  the  thoughtful  essay  which  forms  the  first  volnme.  That 
disputes  and  diSerences  of  opinion  will  arise   as   the   work   goes   on   is  very 
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]>r()bable ;  but  it  may  be  Htated  witbout  liettitation  that  Mr.  Kaye's  histoiy  has 
been  favourably  received  up  to  thin  time,  and  i»  ooDHidered  to  show  much  taleot 
and  induHtr}',  and  a  conucientiouH  determination  not  to  overlook  any  available 
sourccK  of  information. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  *'  Supplemental^  Despatches, 
Corresjwndence,  and  Memoranda"  is  a  curious  medley  of  heterogeneous  docn- 
iiionts.  It  is  historically  useful,  however,  as  alTording  abundant  evidence  of  the 
])riiK'i])le8  on  which  the  Duke  acted  during  the  military  occui)ation  of  France, 
when  lie  wa«  made  by  cimimon  consent  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
The  nio<loration  of  the  Allies,  who,  after  Waterloo,  had  France  at  their  mercy,  is 
what  surprises  the  reader  most  in  the  history  of  this  period  : — 

"  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  their  armies  covered  the  soil  of 
Franco  in  unprecedented  multitudes,  amounting  at  length  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
less  than  1,140,(X)()  men.  Thus  was  France  bound  as  with  an  iron  chain  ;  and 
it  only  do]>ended  on  the  Sovereigns,  if  they  had  pleased,  to  destroy  for  ever  her 
power  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  Duke,  in  his  personal  dealings  with  the  French,  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  similar  spirit  of  justice  and  clemency  even  in  the  smallest  matters  : — 

**  His  more  direct  act-s  as  Commander-in-Chief  showed  the  utmost  consideration 
and  delicacy.  It  is  singular  to  see  the  great  mind  of  the  conqueror  stooping  to 
look  into  every  little  grievance,  and  making  the  most  minute  regulations  to  spare 
in  every  way  the  feelings  of  the  conquered."  "  When  certain  commissariat 
ofiiccrs  had  taken  i)os8ession  of  some  buildings  in  an  informal  way,  he  left  them 
entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  owners,  and  ordered  that  they  should  pay  every  far- 
thing of  danmge  that  might  be  alleged."  "  When  some  French  officers  at  Cambrai 
assaulted  two  unoffending  Englishmen,  he  ordered  that  the  circumstance  should 
not  l)e  passed  over,  but  he  was  able  to  remind  Ihe  Government  that  he  had  re- 
cently given  up  two  English  officers  to  be  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  France. 
In  a  case  where  an  English  officer  gave  annoyance  to  an  actor  at  a  theatre,  which 
resulted  in  a  pugilistic  encounter,  a  court-martial  was  of  opinion  that  the  officer 
should  be  acquitted  because  he  had  not  struck  the  first  blow.  The  Duke  sent  hack 
the  proceedings  for  revision,  objecting  not  only  because  fists  had  been  used,  bat 
because  he  considered  the  man  who  gave  the  insult  to  be  the  real  offender.  He 
had  previously  declared  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  own  high  position  than 
allow  tlie  matter  to  pass  over  without  projwr  investigation." 

The  volume  contains  a  good  many  lettera  from  well-known  pcraoiis — ea 
Davoust,  Dumouriez,  Fouch^,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  &c.,  so  that  it  has  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  for  the  general  reader,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  miscdlaneoos 
nature  of  its  contents. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  "  History  of  Nonnandj 
and  of  England"  have  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  his  son.  The  •eoond 
volume,  which  was  published  many  years  ago,  contained  the  lives  of  oeren  of  the 
earlier  Norman  Dukes.  The  posthumous  volumes  serve  to  bridge  over  the  in- 
terval of  time  which  includes  the  important  historical  fact  of  the  fonndation  of  a 
Norman  monarchy  in  England,  and  the  fourth  volume  brings  us  down  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  I.  As  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Sir  Frands  Fdgnve 
had  opportunities,  which  the  general  body  of  literary  men  did  not  poMwn  until 
lately,  of  inspecting  docimients  which  have  lain  hidden  for  oentnriee ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented,  by  his  death  in  1861,  from  OQB^ 
pleting  his  projected  book.  We  have  not  much  &ith  in  continnafcionB  by  hein  ml 
executors,  but  the  volumes  now  under  consideration  lay  claim  to  be  the  actnil 
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work  of  Sir  Francis,  and  as  the  last  relic  of  one  who  has  done  much  for  history  in 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  they  demand  a  record  in  the  transactions  of  the 
year. 

Two  books  on  English  History,  with  somewhat  similar  titles,  have  appeared, 
illustrating  the  special  turn  for  further  inquiry  that  actuates  a  certain  class  of 
historical  writers  of  the  present  day.  One  is  "  Omitted  Chapters  of  the  History 
of  England,"  by  Andrew  Bisset ;  the  other,  "  A  neglected  Fact  in  English 
History,"  by  H.  C.  Coote.  The  former  endeavours  to  correct  and  modify  the 
views  generally  entertained  of  the  events  and  characters  of  the  Cromwellian 
era,  from  a  perusal  of  the  State  papers  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  latter,  dealing 
with  much  more  ancient  and  uncertain  records,  aims  at  presenting  a  picture  of 
the  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Saxon  period.  Both  are  considered  to  be 
works  of  careful  investigation ;  of  the  former  we  find  it  stated : — 

"It  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  careful  and  minute  research  among  the 
most  authentic  records  of  the  portion  of  English  history  which  it  traverses,  with 
a  mode  of  thinking  which  one  can  recognize  as  the  author's  own,  and  which, 
whether  one  sympathizes  with  it  or  not,  must  win  that  respect  which  is  always 
due  to  able  and  honest  peculiarity." 

And  of  the  latter  we  read  : — 

"  All  the  facts  contained  in  it,  which  are  not  few  or  unimportant,  and  many  of 
the  opinions  enunciated,  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  and  the  author  has  pointed 
ont  the  Roman  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  more  fully  and  more  satisfac- 
torily than  any  previous  writer." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  labours  of  this  description, 
when  honestly  and  ably  performed ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  gradual  and  unpretend- 
ing efforts,  that  we  can  hope  in  time  to  construct  a  genuine  History  of  England. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  last-mentioned  work  may  be  mentioned 
(although  not  exclusively  relating  to  England)  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley's 
Lectures,  delivered  by  him  at  Cambridge,  in  his  capacity  of  Professor  of  History. 
These  lectures  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Roman  and  the 
Teuton,"  and  they  deal  with  the  period  during  which  the  Teutonic  race 
gradually  supplanted  the  decaying  authority  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  prepared 
itself  for  the  dominant  position  which  it'  now  holds,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Those  who  have  read  "  Westward  Ho,"  and  Mr.  Kingsley's 
other  novels,  are  aware  that  he  has  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  Germanic  races, 
and  apparently  a  kind  of  religious  horror  of  the  Latin.  This  prejudice  lends 
vigour  and  ardour  to  his  style,  but  may  possibly  be  a  drawback  to  his  usefrdness 
as  a  teacher  of  History. 

"  Professor  Kingsley  is  an  ardent  and  able  exponent  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
race.  This  is  a  curt  and  tempting  mode  of  accounting  for  all  historical  pheno- 
mena which  we  are  not  otherwise  able  to  explain.  But,  just  because  the  method 
is  so  easy,  the  philosophic  historian  will  be  the  more  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  the  fallacies  to  which  it  leads,  and  will  only  make  use  of  it  as  a  last 
resource,  when  all  other  methods  have  failed.  But,  instead  of  the  last,  this  is 
always  the  first  key  which  Mr.  Kingsley  applies  to  the  problems  of  history.  The 
innate  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  Teuton,  the  innate  feebleness  and  corruption  of  the 
Roman  are  set  forth  as  the  true  and  almost  the  sole  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Mr.  Kingsley  idolizes  his  imaginary  ideal — his  virtuous  and  noble 
savages,  the  '  forest  children,'  fresh  from  the  northern  woods ;  while  he  finds  it 
hard  to  discover  any  thing  to  admire  in  the  Roman  citizen,  with  his  unexampled 
genius— constructive,  administrative,  legislative,  practical.     In  fact,  he  seems  to 
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have  taken  the  exajifprorated  rhetoric  of  Salvian,  together  with  the  Germania  of 
Tac'itus,  many  parts  of  wliich  are  little  better  than  a  mere  political  satire,  an  firm 
and  Irustworthv  Ruhstrata  on  which  to  build  up  a  theory  of  medieval  history. 

"  Yi»i,  for  all  this,  Mr.  Kinpsley  brinpfs  out  into  grand  relief  many  of  the  deeper 
toarliin^s  of  history.  He  shows  well  the  fatal  ultimate  result  of  slaverj'  upon  a 
nation's  strength  and  life — how  it  infallibly  leads  to  make  impossible  the  exist- 
ence of  a  middle  class,  which  is  the  first  essential  of  national  well-being,  and 
how  it  ultimately  sai)s  all  private  morality,  without  which,  public  morality  is 
inii)ossil)lo.  In  the  lecture  entitk»d  *The  Dying  Empire,'  he  applies  this  prin- 
ciple to  Rome,  and  shows  how  *  the  free  middle  class  had  disappeared,  or  lingered 
in  the  cities,  too  i)roud  to  labour,  fed  on  Government  bounty,  and  amused  by 
(lovcmment  spectacles,*  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  left  to  stem  the 
tide  of  barbaric  invasion  when  it  came.  Equally  forcible  is  the  lecture  on  *  The 
Neint'sis  of  the  Gf>ths.'  It  showed  that  the  same  causes  which  destroyed  Rome. 
destroyed  the  Ostro-Gothic  Kingdom  which  had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  English  History,  we  must  briefly  mention  one 
or  two  books,  referring  to  limited  periods.  One  of  these  is  a  translation  of  the 
"  Year  Books  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,"  by  A.  J.  Harwood,  of 
wliich  we  read : — 

"  To  the  general  public  this  book  will  not  be  so  acceptable  as  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors ;  but  to  the  lawyer,  antiquarian,  and  historian,  its  value  will  be  found  to 
be  very  great.  Nothing  has  been  spared  by  the  editor  to  render  it  especially 
useful  to  those  last  mentioned." 

The  others  arc  the  **  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  1658-69,"  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Stevenson,  from  the  English  Record  Office;  and  "Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
&c.,  relating  to  English  Affairs"  (Vol.  I.),  edited  by  Rawdon  Brown,  from  the 
archives  and  libniries  of  Venice  and  Northern  Italy.  The  firequent  publication  of 
books  of  this  description,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  general  encoura^ment 
(for  such  books  cannot  be  popular  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word),  is  a  healthy 
indication  of  the  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  which  exists  among  a  considerable 
section  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  books  of  the  past  year  which,  though  not  strictly 
"  histories/'  are  so  closely  connected  with  English  history  that  they  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  place.  In  the  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier  "  (edited  by  a  rising 
stat^^'sman,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.)  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  chaxaoter  of 
one  who  himself  so  graphically  pourtrayed  the  great  war  in  which  he  took  a  part. 
The  life  of  General  Wolfe  is  the  record  of  an  important  crisis  in  the  Anglo-Gallifl 
rivalr}'  which  existed  for  so  many  centuries,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  eztinot. 

*'  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  first  satisfactory  biography  wliich  has 
appeared  of  a  distinguished  general  who  has  hitherto  been  remembered  only  Sat 
one  remarkable  exploit,  but  whose  life  and  character  well  deserve  attention  and 
respect." 

"  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  Biography,"  by  John  Forster,  has  attracted  much  attentiflOy 
for  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  although  hitherto  ho  has  been  to  ISngliAimm 
"  little  more  than  a  name,"  was  in  fact  the  embodiment  of  that  spirit — good  or 
bad — which  produced  the  Great  Rebellion.  Apart  from  political  oonsiderationiy 
Sir  fJohn  Eliot  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  strong,  bold,  detenninedf  yet  tibo* 
roughly  kind-hearted  man ;  and  his  mind  was  cast  in  so  grand  a  monld  aa  t» 
justify  fully  the  following  observations,  which  we  extract  fiom  the  "LondOB 
Review :" —  i 
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"If  this  treatiae  shows,  u  it  does,  the  depths  of  his  culture,  his  lave  of  elegant, 
literature,  the  breadth  and  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  the  aeverity  of  his  heroic  com- 
posure ;  not  less  do  the  letters  make  manifest  the  sweetness  and  aSectiunateness 
of  his  disposition,  his  nnafiected  piety,  his  devout  resiguatinn.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  unmanly  querulousness,  of  ignoble  renentineiit.  of  weak  despondencj.  In 
calm  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  cause  for  which  he  was  laying 
down  hia  life,  and  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  verdict  of  that  posterity  which  was 
ever  in  his  thoughts,  he  endured  whatever  of  ignominy  and  p^n  hia  peraecutora 
could  inflict  upon  him.  A  bold  and  sagacious  statesman,  a  leader  whose  courage, 
toct,  and  promptitude  never  failed ;  a  champion  equally  piled  to  inspire  foes  with 
terror,  and  friends  with  confidence  and  love ;  a  parltaroentary  orator  who  may 
tank  with  the  greatest  that  have  evcradomed  the  House  of  Commons,  his  highest 
claims  to  our  reverence  and  gratitude  are  nevertheless  founded  on  his  lofty 
patriotism  and  unstinted  self-devotion  to  the  conntiy  which  he  loved  so  well." 

It  is  Batisfactory  that  Mr.  Forvter's  indnstry  has  rescued  such  a  character  as 
this  from  the  common  doom  of  oblivion.  The  "Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  by  Jamea  Parton,  although  properly  belonging  to  American  history, 
is  too  closely  connected  with  onr  own  to  be  omitted  &om  this  summary ;  and  it 
derives  an  additional  importance  from  the  iact  that  no  very  satis&ctory  life  of  the 
great  Americui  atatesman  existed  before.  Another  book  not  unworthy  of  atten- 
tdon  in  this  branch  is  the  Didie  of  Manchester's  "  Court  and  Society  from  Eli- 
zabeth to  Anne,"  a  cnrioos  budget  of  information  culled  trom  records  and  papers 
handed  down  by  the  Duke's  family,  which  has  been  described  as  "  One  of  those 
works  which  reveal  to  us  every  now  and  then  how  much  curious  material  for 
history  is  to  be  found  bidden  away  in  old  mansions." 

There  are  various  works  of  general  history  (we  use  the  expression  merely  as  op- 
posed to  English  history)  which  will  form  valuable  additions  to  the  library  of 
standard  works.  One  of  these  ia  "  A  History  of  the  World,"  Vol.  I.,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Smith,  aweli-known  contributor  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  The  task  which  Mr.  Smith  has  undertaken  is  one  which  must  be 
spread  over  many  years,  and  little  can  t>e  known  at  present  except  the  plan  which 
be  lays  down,  and  the  preliminary  principles  that  he  enunciates.  He  "  proposes 
to  relate  the  bistoiy  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  records  to  our  own  times,  a 
work  which  has  never  been  achieved  by  the  literature  of  England  since  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  left  unfinished  the  '  History  of  the  World,'  in  the  compoaitiou 
of  which  be  solaced  his  imprisonment.  'Universal  Histories'  there  ere,  bulky 
or  meagre,  recording  the  annals  of  each  nation  separately ;  but  Mr.  Smith  aims, 
in  hia  '  Histoiy  of  the  Warld,'  to  trace  the  story  of  Divine  Providence  and  human 
pn^ress  in  one  connected  narrative,  prescribing  an  organic  unity  throughout. 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  he  finds  it  necessary  to  set  aside  those  deductions  and 
speculations  in  geology,  anthropology,  and  theology  which  have  of  late  engt^ed 
so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  to  assume  the  divine  and  historic  cha- 
racter of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  cicepting,  however,  such  contributions  from 
science  aa  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  narrative.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this  pro- 
cedure, opinions  will  of  course  diifer.  and  it  will  be  argued  by  those  whose  views 
cannot  be  ignored  that  questions  which  Mr.  Smith's  plan  requires  him  to  regard 
aa  settled  are  still  lubJuUiee.  History,  he  justly  points  out,  however,  reata  on 
the  evidence  of  credible  witneeaea ;  while  science  rests  .on  observation  and  expe- 
riment, although  history  often  finds  confirmation  in  existing  things,  and  stuenee 
makes  a  secondary  use  of  testimony.  Without  seeking  to  come  into  collision  with 
science  aa  to  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  this  world,  and  of  man  himself,  Mr. 
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Smith,  avoiding  concluHionK  rcHting  on  too  tulcmder  a  foundation  of  admitted  facte 
acce])t>4  the  tcHtimony  of  the  sacred  writorM  aK  to  theite  quentions  not  only  withou 
hesitation,  hut  with  a  reverential  faith.  Regarding  them  as  in  all  respectn  ere 
(lible  witnef«8e8,  wliosc  veracity  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  he  make 
the  Holy  Scriptunw  the  banis  and  starting-point  of  the  *  History  of  the  World.*' 

To  tliis  must  be  added  Mr.  Dyers  "  History  of  Modem  Europe,"  which  ha 
been  completed  and  n>-isHued.  and  contains  a  good  and  practical  account  c 
European  transat^tiouH  since  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Som 
of  Mr.  Dyer's  critics  complain  that  he  relates  the  history  of  Governments  and  nc 
of  ])eo])les  ;  others  will  say  that  this  is  his  greatest  merit,  and  that  those  who  pre 
fess,  according  to  the  modem  phrase,  to  give  the  histon'  of  the  masses,  are  in  tac 
merely  recording  their  own  political  opinions. 

Another  noteworthy  book  is  M.  D'Aubignd's  "  Histon'  of  the  Reformation  i 
Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin."  M.  D'Aubignd's  previous  works  are  so  we 
known,  and  his  name  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  sa 
much  respecting  the  present  work,  of  which  only  one  volume  (the  third)  has  mad 
its  appearance  during  the  past  year.  A  similar  obsen'ation  will  apply  to  the  fourt 
volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Friedrich  II."  (Frederick  the  Great),  whic 
has  also  been  brought  out  recently.  M.  Guizot's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  < 
State  "  is  a  remarkable  work,  as  stereotyping  that  which  is  thought  worthy  < 
record  in  the  recollections  of  a  statesman  and  philosopher  who  can  baj  paritmagn 
fui  with  regard  to  most  of  the  iwlitical  transactions  of  Europe  during  the  peric 
which  it  comprises.  The  book  commences  at  the  year  1840,  so  as  to  form  a  soi 
of  continuation  of  the  venerable  author's  former  work,  in  which  he  described  h; 
experience  as  French  Minister  in  London.  Among  the  subjects  of  interest  treat« 
in  the  volume  are  the  Paris  fortifications,  the  negotiations  respecting  the  right  < 
search,  and  the  mutual  hospitalities  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Louis  Philipp 
The  last-mentioned  topic  derives  increased  significance  from  the  fact  in  ti 
memor}^  of  all,  that  a  similar  interchange  of  friendly  meetings  has  since  take 
])lace  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  present  ruler  of  France.  Among  the  oonti 
butions  to  general  history  must  also  be  mentioned  the  "  Correspondence  \ 
Napoleon  I.,  Vol.  XV. :"  and  a  valuable  work  entitled  "  The  Scot  Abroad,"  I 
J.  H.  Burton,  whicli  sheds  much  light  on  the  bygone  times  when  Scotland  au 
England,  unfortunately  for  both,  were  not  on  such  friendly  terms  as  at  present.  Tl 
scope  and  object  of  Mr.  Burton's  work  are  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  foUowin 
sentences : — 

"  In  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  another  important  contribution  to  tl 
elucidation  of  the  history  of  Scotland — a  field  in  which  the  author  baa  alnwd 
reaped  many  brilliant  and  well- won  triumphs.  No  one  possessing  any  liking  Ji 
the  curiosities  of  history  and  biography,  can  fail  to  be  gratified  by  this  mo 
interesting  inelange  of  ardueological  gleanings. 

"  The  migratory  nature  of  Scotchmen  has  long  been  a  threadbare  sarcsann ;  an 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  illustration  of  this  ubiquitous  character,  in  the  ida 
Caledonian  who  is  to  be  found  bestriding  the  North  Pole.  But,  in  the  earis 
days  of  their  history,  there  was  one  special  country  to  which  these  adTentoroi 
sons  of  fortune  mainly  resorted,  and  where  they  long  enjoyed  an  extended  mieoa 
and  renown.  The  ancient  alliance  of  Scotland  with  France,  forms  one  ol  U 
most  curious  and  interesting  episodes  in  the  chronicles  of  both  oonntriei,  dmn 
a  period  of  nearly  250  years,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centoiy  \ 
the  Reformation.  To  an  account  of  this  league  and  its  aooessoiy  GiionmatauM 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  work  is  devoted.    It  will  Mrve.aa  a  moat 
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pendent  to  the  graphic  delineation  of  *  the  Scot  ahroad/  with  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  famished  us  in  *  Quentin  Durward.* " 

In  the  more  outlying  parts  of  history  we  have  the  "  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,"  by  W.  Forsyth,  Q.C.: 

"  A  new  biography  of  Cicero  has  long  been  wanting  among  us.  That  by 
Middleton  has  for  many  years  been  in  arrear  of  the  requisitions  of  present  scholar- 
ship and  criticism.  Not  but  that  Middleton 's  work  has  done  good  service  in  its 
day,  in  spite  of  ibe  strong  partiality  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  narrative. 
But  the  world,  since  the  days  of  the  Ciceronian  and  iconoclastic  divine,  has  become 
less  Ciceronian,  and  in  the  present  state  of  moderate  enthusiasm  about  his  idol,  an 
essay  of  such  extravagant  partisanship  is  out  of  date  ;  besides  which,  two  German 
professors  of  portentous  erudition,  Drumann  and  Monmisen,  have  done  all  that 
learned  obloquy  and  insult  can  effect  to  uproot  the  ^une  and  darken  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  ancient  Roman.  We  have  long  looked  for  a  Ciceronian  of  adequate 
prowess  to  enter  the  lists  against  them.  Such  a  champion  we  cheerAilly  recog- 
nize in  Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  lawyer  have  already  been 
signalized  in  the  pleasant  volume  bearing  the  name  of  *  Hortensius,'  the  great 
advocate,  and  friend  and  rival  of  the  subject  of  the  present  volumes.  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  rightly  aimed  at  endeavouring  to  set  before  us  a  portrait  of  Cicero  in  the 
modem  style  of  biography,  carefully  gleaning  from  his  extensive  correspondence 
all  those  little  traits  of  character  and  habit  which  marked  his  private  and  domestic 
life." 

And  coming  down  to  more  modem  times  we  find  a  "  Life  of  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,"  by  D.  A.  Jamieson,  "  Unpublished  Letters  of  Louis  XVI.,"  &c.,  edited 
by  F.  F.  de  Conches,  and  "  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France, 
Mother  of  Louis  XIV.,"  by  Miss  M.  W.  Freer.  The  last-mentioned  work  derives 
its  principal  interest  from  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  Queen  with  some  of  the 
most  important  political  personages  of  the  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  and  her  other 
son,  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal. 

Among  the  Biblical  and  Theological  works  of  the  year  appears  Vol.  II.  of  the 
third  edition  of  Eitto's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  of  which  it  need  only 
be  said  here  that  its  writers  do  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Colenso  and  most 
of  the  other  recent  writers  on  similar  subjects.  The  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  D.  F. 
Strauss,  must  be  mentioned,  since,  although  the  work  of  a  German,  it  has  a  pub- 
lisher in  London.  The  author  has  chosen  the  same  title  that  became  so  &mou8 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Renan,  whose  "Vie  de  J^sus"  was  translated  in  1863.  He 
selected  this  title,  however,  many  years  ago,  and  if  any  body  is  to  be  accused  of 
plagiarism,  it  must  be  the  French  author.  In  short,  Herr  Strauss  is  a  veteran 
writer  on  these  subjects,  having  published  his  first  edition  nearly  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  the  work  which  he  has  now  brought  out  after  so  long  an  interval,  although 
bearing  the  same  name,  is  the  result  of  an  additional  half-century's  reflection.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  views  maintained  in  Strauss's  book  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  contributors  to  Kitto's  Dictionary. 

"  The  Introduction  contains  an  account  of  the  different  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  set  forth  the  life  of  Jesus  historically ;  after  which  the  Gospels,  as  sources 
<^  such  a  life  of  Jesus,  are  treated  according  to  their  external  attestation,  their 
internal  condition  and  mutual  relations  ;  and  the  conceptions  of  miracle  and  myth 
are  developed.  The  first  book  gives  the  life  of  Jesus  in  historical  outline ;  the 
second  contains  His  mythical  history  in  its  rise  and  development.  The  last 
embraces  the  substance  of  the  whole,  and  is  divided  into  a  series  of  suooeadye 
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myth-groupn ;  such  m  Jesiu  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  CM,  the 
Moftofl,  the  Forerunner  of  Jesun,  the  Disciples,  Jesus  as  a  Worker  of  Miradaa, 
His  Transfifi^ration  and  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Supper  at  Bethanj  and  tb* 
rasKOver,  His  A^nv  and  Apprehension.  His  Trial  and  Condemnation.  Hb  Cnid- 
fixion.  Death,  and  Burial,  His  Resurrei*tion  and  Ascension.  The  key  applied  to 
the  Holution  of  the  problem  is  the  m^'thic  theory.  Anmnd  the  Man  Jesua  inKthenid 
Jewish  exiiectations  and  conceptions  of  the  M(*ssiah,  attaching  themselves  doaelj 
to  His  Person.  Doctrinal  views  projected  themselves  into  the  region  of  the 
obji>ctive,  finding  an  individuality  in  the  pi^rson.  sayini^s,  and  deeds  of  Jemu; 
whilt'  He  was  idolized  by  admiring;  disciples  after  His  death,  exalted  to  saperha- 
man  excellenci*.  and  investi*d  with  divine  powere.  Jesus — a  remarkable  mkI 
pure-minded  ri'fonner — worked  no  miracles,  and  neither  rose  from  the  dead  nor 
asci>nded  into  heaven.  He  was  not  a  divine  beini?,  but  a  mere  man«  thoQ|ch  an 
extraonlinary  one.  Such  in  the  view  given  by  Herr  Strauss ;  a  view  nefcative 
enough,  it  must  Ik*  confessed,  and  chilling  to  the  feelings  of  thousands  who  have 
leanit  to  bow  the  knee  at  the  adored  name,  and  to  trust  in  Hitn  alone  for  salvatkni.'* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views  thus  sketched  out,  we  must  admit  that 
Strauss  thinks  seriously,  and  is  not  a  gorgeous  trifler,  aa  most  critics  have  coo- 
sidered  Kenan  to  lie. 

A  different  kind  of  work  fn>in  any  of  those  above  mentioned,  though  somewhat 
similar  in  name,  is  '*  The  History  of  our  Lord  as  exemplifit*d  in  Woriu  of  Art,** 
comnicnocd  bv  the  lato  Mrs.  Jameson  and  finisht^i  bv  Ladv  Kastlake.  This  ia  a 
fanciful  title,  and  i*an  scan.x*ly  {lertuin  to  a  work  of  any  important  theological  sig- 
nificance. The  lMN)k.  however,  is  pronounced  to  be  well-written,  and  int^freating 
by  its  detail.H  n>s{Hi'ting  the  works  of  the  gn^atest  |Niinters. 

**  The  |M>rtion  of  the  work  due  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jami'sim.  whose  writing*  apoo 
sacre<l  and  legendary  art  an*  so  highly  t*»itimat<*d,  is  auitined  to  the  first  volame. 
and  n-fen*  chiefly  to  the  t*arlier  typical  history  of  Christian  art.  The  seeood 
volume  embnut's  the  more  im|>ortant  works  of  art  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  events*  surrounding  the  crucitixion  and  n*surrvction,  and  the  subsequent  htstonr. 
ending  with  the  siibjivts  of  Christ  enthn)Ded.  the  cn>wning  of  the  blest,  and  the 
Last  Judgment ;  the  gri.*ater  ]iurt  of  this  is  entirely  the  pnxluction  of  Ijtdr 
Kastliike.  It  is  u  most  valuable  and  inten-sting  r«mtribution  to  art  literature,  re- 
liable and  ctiniplete  as  a  wi irk  of  refen*iiiv.  and  agn-eable  t4>  ri'ad.  Some  ]>le] 
int4'ndi*«l  t«>  give  li^btni'sH,  are.  however,  not  always  in  g«)od  taste,  nor  in 
ing  with  the  subji-^-t  ;  in*  where  it  is  said,  n'ferring  ti»  the  eighth  c«.'ntunr,  *  The 
canls  of  art  were  t<Mi  intrioutelv  shutne«i  to  \to  clearlv  mirtcil  out  ;*  and.  in  anothrr 
place,  where  AtLini  is  deMTilnil  as  a  low  Italian,  and  Kve.  *  a  |HM>r  drudge,  wh«>  has 
evidently  never  hiu\  a  moment's  happini'ss  with  him  in  Panidis«*.'  Thne,  how- 
ever,  are  only  iiientionable  as  overnights  easily  mrreetc'd.  and  not  at  all  detracting 
fmm  tbe  merits  <if  thi'>  m*m\  inten>tiitg  and  instnictive  work." 

*•  The  Chiin-h  of  ChriM  and  it*  Witnt-hs***,"  from  the  (lerman  of  F.  R'ihringer, 
Vol.  I.  P-irt  I..  ii»  Very  VfbnninMiis  ;  and  the  work,  when  (*omplete<l,  will  be  of 
enonii<Hi<i  ^i/e.  It  |irMini«><  s.  however,  tn  Im-  a  IsMik  of  much  vidue  in  the  history  </ 
the  ¥l,%r\\  Cliri'»tian  Cliureh.  Tbi*  prer^'Ut  ]Nirt  n»ntains  the  lives  of  Tertullian 
antl  C>)>ri.iii  :  t»tit.  n*  t  ti*nt<iit  mith  n-f««riling  events,  the  author  swells  hi*  Uaik 
witb  ii>|>i<iif>  tpiotatiiiiio.  Th»'  fnllfiw-ini;  remarks  will  give  winie  idea  of  the  natuie 
«if  th»"  wtifk  :  — 

"  The  \\i»rk  ••t'  111  rr  R-hrini^r  ha-  the  |ii*«*nli»r  ih.knK'tt-ri^tie  of  giving  the 
hi»t<ir\  tif  thf  Ch'inlt  in  bifcni|>hies.  On  thin  aet^tunt  it  i«  nadable.  without 
making  pretemv  to  |>hil«iMiphixing  or  to  a  logical  cimnexiLn,  lik«*  NiednerV 
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"  The  work  will  repay  perusal,  and  seems  indispensable  to  the  thprough 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  author  has  contributed  to  the  stock  of 
Grerman  literature,  already  large,  that  treats  of  the  development  of  Christianity, 
its  growth  and  phases,  its  corruptions  and  doctrines/' 

A  new  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  has  been 
published  by  an  author  who,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Herman  Heinfetter,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  student  of  the  sacred  text.  The  age  of  the  various  MSS. 
and  their  comparative  value  must  always  be  subjects  of  discussion  among  the 
learned  in  ancient  codices ;  but  to  the  general  public  such  topics  are  of  little 
interest.  It  is,  however,  for  the  general  advantage  that  these  matters  should  be 
debated,  and  Mr.  Heinfetter,  who  holds  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Vatican 
MS.,  has  done  good  service  in  putting  forward  those  opinions,  supported  by  all 
the  arguments  that  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind. 

Under  the  head  of  Theology  must  also  be  ranged  **  The  Gnostics  and  their 
Remains ; "  for  although,  as  the  title  implies,  the  book  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  moreover,  the  Gnostics  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  distinct  religious  sect,  yet  there  is  no  other  branch  of  literature  with 
which  it  is  so  intimately  connected.  The  author  of  the  book,  Mr.  C.  W.  King, 
takes  as  his  starting-point  the  treatise  of  M.  Matter,  entitled  "  Histoire  Critique 
du  Gnosticisme,"  and  endeavours  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the  French  author 
by  the  aid  of  subsequent  reflection  and  investigation. 

"  Modem  divines,  like  Beausobre  and  Walsh,  have  treated  the  Gnostics  in  a 
similar  way — that  is,  as  Christian  heretics — and  upon  this  view,  no  intelligible 
explanation  of  their  ideas  was  possible.  The  so-called  Gnostic  systems  must  be 
treated  as  independent  schemes  of  religion  and  philosophy  prior  to  and  apart  fi*om 
Christianity,  and  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  old  religions  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India.  The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  these  so-called  heresies 
will  then  become  apparent. 

"  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  King  was,  he  tells  us,  first  to  review  the  grand 
religious  systems  of  the  East  flourishing  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  those  regions,  and  their  necessary  influence  on  the  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  both  of  its  missionaries  and  of  its  first  converts ;  next, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Geptiles  himself,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  all  the  germs  of  the  gnosis,  in  those  cities  which  were  the  scene  of  his  most 
important  labours." 

Two  or  three  books  connected  with  the  special  pursuit  of  Literature  deserve 
notice.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  of  these  is  the  volume  entitled 
"  The  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art,  Ac,  Dublin,"  in  which  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  most  distinguished  French  and  English  writers  are  set 
forth  with  much  spirit  and  power. 

"  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  full  of  beauty ;  and  they  are  invested 
with  special  interest  as  the  publications  of  a  society  lately  founded  in  Dublin 
for  the  promotion  of  general  literary  culture  by  the  means  most  likely  to 
lead  to  such  an  end — that  of  making  instruction  attractive.  The  distinction 
attached  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Napier,  who  delivered  the  opening 
address  of  this  year's  session,  suggests  expectations  of  excellence  in  the  work 
to  be  achieved  which  are  justified  by  the  specimens  here  laid  before  us ;  for  this 
volume,  small  in  bulk,  holds  within  its  boundary  much  matter  for  those 
who  love  contemplation,  and  who  desire  to  extend  the  range  of  their  thoughts, 
and  to  improve  the  vigour  of  their  faculties  by  conununion  with  the  minds 
of  men  who  have  reflected  wisely  and  deeply,  and  whose  moral  vision  has  been 
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stn'U'luHl  to  n'ir'ions  bovoiid  the  field  of  view  accorded  to  the  eve  of  the  common 
lalxiurer." 

The  most  asjiirinp:  work  of  thin  claflR,  however,  in  Mr.  Henry  Morley's 
"  English  Writers,"  a  liistory  of  En<:]^liHh  literature  on  a  gipfantic  ficale,  of  which 
on*'  volume, "  The  Writers  hi-fore  (l?haueer."  has  a])]H'ared,  and  has  met  with  a 
verv  cordial  nH'e])tion.  Prefixed  to  tlie  volume  is  an  '*  Introductory  Sketch  of 
the  Four  Periods  of  Kn«;lish  Literature,"  which  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  placi\ 
since  the  author  will  be  better  ])repni'e<l  to  sum  up  his  conclusions  when  he  has 
p)ne  ovrr  the  whoU-  ground.  Ah  Mr.  Morley  is  a  younfij  man,  we  may  reason- 
ably ho])e  that  ho  will  live  to  complete  his  task  ;  and  if  so.  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dict^sl  that  he  will  re-write  his  "  Introductory-  Sketch."  With  respect  to  his  com- 
petency to  execute  his  laborious  undertaking,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion. 
tlionj;h  there  is  naturally  some  difterence  between  him  and  many  of  his  critics  on 
points  of  detail. 

••  Mr.  Morhy's  first  instalment  of  a  history  of  English  literature  p^ves  us  hopes 
that  the  want  of  an  adequate  text-b<K>k  on  a  most  important  subject  may  at  last  be 
worthily  siqiplii'd.  The  ]m»sont  volume  shows  very  wide  reading,  great  critical  good 
sense,  and  the  command  of  a  fluent  and  interesting,  though  ]>erhaps  sometimes  an 
artificial,  English  style.  The  main  fault,  we  think,  is  that  the  author  has  attempted 
tfH)  much.  We  are  disposed  to  quarrel  even  with  the  introductory  chapter  on  the 
outlines  of  English  literature,  and  to  Mieve  that  the  plan  would  have  been 
better  learned  from  the  l)ook  itself  than  trom  an  unavoidably  meagre  preface.  The 
mind  is  rather  bi?wildered  than  assisted  when  it  is  called  iqwu  to  ramble,  in  the 
s})ace  of  a  single  essay,  fnmi  pagan  times  to  the  ninet-eenth  century  in  England, 
with  occasional  digressions  to  Dante,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  foreign  influences. 
We  object  still  more  dwidedly  to  the  chapters  on  language  and  race.  The  Indo- 
Eurojwan  theory  cannot  be  discussed  adequately  within  Mr.  Morley 's  limits,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Saxon  gnimmar  hjis  no  projuT  place  in  an  account  of  poets  and 
thinkers.  The  attempt  to  do  so  much  has  constantly  forced  Mr.  Morley  upon 
mere  compilation,  and  he  puts  down  rival  theories  side  by  side,  as  if  ProfeMor 
Miiller  and  Mr.  Crawfurd,  Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Wright,  were  equally  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  In  other  words,  he  is  ofl*  his  own  ground,  and  can  rather  indicate 
intpiirer  than  sum  up  as  a  judge.  AVhether  these  chapters  may  not  have  a 
marketable  value  for  students  in  competitive  examinations,  as  a  good  digest  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  is  another  question.  We  are  inclined  to  fear  they  have.  Bat 
we  think  well  enough  of  Mr.  Morley 's  literary  work  to  wish  that  he  had  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  his  own  peculiar  province." 

"  In  this,  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  Mr.  Morley  follows  the  oohtm  of  lii^ 
rature  from  the  earliest  Celtic  songs  down  to  the  time  of  Chaucer.  The  taak  I10 
])ro]x)ses  to  himself  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  names,  dates,  and  extracts.  Tnntnad, 
his  attempt  is  *  to  tell  the  story  of  the  English  mind.'  *  A  chronologioal  mnm,' 
he  writes,  *  of  authors'  names  ^nth  biographical  dates  and  extracts  has  its  nae  of 
course ;  and  so  has  a  list  of  the  aflluents  of  a  great  river  with  their  meamuvd 
lengths  and  their  distances  from  one  another.  Nor  is  it  without  use  to  prodnea 
bottles  of  water  drawn  from  each.  But  if  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  liver's  banki, 
or  of  the  feeding-grounds  of  its  aflluents  ;  but  are  letl  to  infer  what  we  can  team 
the  fiict  that  one  water  is  clear,  another  sandy,  and  another  contains  daj ;  if 
nothing  is  told  us  of  the  blufls  and  mountain  chains  that  turn  the  main  xirv^a 
course  ;  the  valleys  into  which  it  pours — here  rushing  impetnously  between 
banks,  there  spread  into  a  sluggish  lake  over  the  marsh  land, — ^tiie 
have  been  industriously  measured,  but  it  has  not  been  surveyed.' 
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"  Mr.  Morley's  book  is  evidently  the  result  of  considerable  research.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  is  good,  disregarding  as  the  author  does  those  arbitrary 
divisiont  of  the  language  which  really  have  no  existence.  The  volume  is  a 
valuable  instalment,  and  gives  promise  that  the  book  when  complete  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  student  of  English  literature." 

Perhaps  we  may  be  deemed  inconsistent  in  mentioning  in  this  place  a  book  written 
in  French,  published  in  France,  and  exclusively  the  work  of  a  French  author.  But 
a  work  entitled  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,"  and  professing  to  be  a 
complete  history  of  our  literature  from  a  French  point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  English  readers.  Such  is  the  work  of  M.  Taine,  an  author  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  own  country,  who  writes  with  great  &cility,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  attack  any  subject  that  presents  itself  to  his  notice.  That  a  writer  of  so 
much  courage  should  have  both  admirers  and  hostile  critics  is  not  surprising,  and 
accordingly  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  result 
of  M.  Taine's  labours.  A  quarterly  contemporary  of  considerable  influence 
maintains  ih&t  M.  Taine's  is  the  most  complete  history  of  English  literature  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  country;  while  a  writer  in  a  well-known  weekly 
periodical  considers  it  to  be  only  a  compilation  of  average  merit  from  previously 
existing  works.  Perhaps,  as  regards  his  first  three  volumes  (the  fourth  volume 
will  be  mentioned  presently),  an  intermediate  view  between  these  extremes  is 
the  safest.  M.  Taine  appears  to  have  studied  some  of  our  best  authors  care- 
folly,  and  to  have  mastered  the  English  language  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
criticize  them  with  judgment.  He  writes  enthusiastically,  and  is  not  deterred  by 
any  national  prejudice  from  according  his  approbation  to  writers  whose  genius 
is  most  opposed  to  that  of  his  own  countrymen.  A  few  lines  from  a  weekly 
periodical  will  give  some  idea  of  his  opinions  as  to  two  of  our  greatest  poets — 
one,  be  it  remarked,  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  critic,  the  other  rather 
the  reverse : — 

'*  Shakspeare,  according  to  M.  Taine,  is  *  the  greatest  artist  who  has  painted 
souls  with  words.'  He  had  '  a  cast  of  mind  entirely  out  of  the  common  mould, 
the  veiy  opposite  to  the  logical  and  analytical  bias  of  the  French ;  all-powerful, 
immeasurable,  supreme  no  less  in  the  ignoble  than  in  the  sublime;  never  equalled 
in  the  power  of  creating  minutely-Mthful  copies  of  the  real,  in  the  dazzling  play 
ci  the  imagination,  or  in  the  complications  of  superhuman  passion ;  poetical,  un- 
fettered, inspired  above  ordinary  reasoning  by  the  spontaneous  revelations  of  his 
allrfloeing  fancy ;  so  transcendental  in  his  grief  and  in  his  gaiety,  so  sudden  in  his 
da^,  so  varied  and  impetuous  in  his  inspiration,  that  the  gpreat  age  alone  in  which 
he  lived  has  been  able  to  produce  such  a  son.' 

"What  English  audience  will  not  give  M.  Taine  a  hearty  cheer  for  thisP 
Passing  on  to  details,  our  author  analyzes  several  of  the  *  ignoble'  and  the 
*  sublime '  characters,  and  gives  a  pleasing  and  graphic  sketch  of  many  of  the 
lighter  plays.  Some  of  his  expressions  are  peculiarly  happy.  *  As  You  Like  It,' 
he  says,  is  a  *  demi-rSve;*  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  a  *  rSve  tout  entier* 
The  heroes  are  men  like  ourselves,  and  the  heroines  are  *  charming  children,'-^ 
real  women,  who  feel  to  excess  and  love  to  madness — not  artificial  creations,  and 
'presque  des  homme*^  like  those  of  the  French  tragedy.  Jolly  Jack  Falstaff 
occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the  '  hite9 '  and  the  ^  gefM  d^esprit*  H« 
is  a  naughty  fellow ;  we  cannot  esteem  him ;  but,  like  Panurge,  he  parades  his 
wicked  tricks  with  such  delightful  muvet^,  that  we  cannot  help  loving  him  for  hiB 
fhmkness.  AH  this  is  the  echo  of  our  own  thoughts ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
M.  Taine  in  thinking  that  Shakspeare  reproduces  himself  in  all  his  characters, 

X  2 
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from  Btorn  Othello  to  *  quaint  Ariel ' — an  opinion  which,  frcqucntlj  egpii'iaed  in 
detail,  in  at  length  BummtHl  up  an  follows : — *  Hamlet  ift  Shakupeare  hiiniielf ;  ftnd 
at  the  end  of  thi»  frallen-  of  pii'turen,  which  all  contain  M)me  of  hii«  femtam. 
ShakHpean>  haM  hen-  ]uiintcd  himnelf  in  the  ni(M*t  profound  of  hin  portrait*!' 

"  Milton,  hv  virtue  of  his  hillv  ]K>Hiti(in,  in  di*em(*d  worthy  of  a  lonfi^  nuticp; 
but  he  is  by  no  incan.H  a  favourite.  HiH  '  Paradine  liOKt'  it*  the  Kuhject  of  9>ome 
vpry  Hcvere  criticism.  AccorJinp  to  M.  Taine.  nrither  the  ap.»  nor  the  man  waa 
Fuit«Hl  to  the  revival  of  the  epic.  Adam  i^^  a  rei(pei*table  houM*ho]di*r.  a  fiatrr- 
familian,  an  elector,  an  M.P.. — in  Khort.  he  is  the  Puritan  John  Milton  pomonitied. 
M.  Taine  hoiH><l  to  find  in  Adam  and  Eve  nome  n*minitk.vniv  of  Itaphael'a  crvation. 
two  splendid  children  of  natun*,  free,  blooming,  and  c*art>leHi<ly  liappy ;  he  in  diiu 
appointttl  in  lindin^  an  Kii^lihh  houst^hold,  two  m>nHible  politiciann  of  th<*  periM, 
Cf^nnel  Hutchinson  and  his  wife.  *  DrcHK  them,  drt*sii  them  at  once!*  he  crin* ; 
•gneh  veiy  pn>i)er  jK-ople  muht  not  Ik^  allowed  to  p>  without  ulothtv;  trowi»er>  and 
dert'iu-y  are  the  first  things  they  would  have  invcnt<*<l  I'  " 

M.  Taine's  ^ri'at  weakness.  whi<'h  much  im]tairs  the  value  of  his  liook  an  a 
standard  work,  is  tli.tt  he  ]K*rsists  in  pMierali/iii;;  without  sufficient  f^ruundn. — in 
drawing  inductions  without  suflicient  examples  to  warrant  them. 

**  M.  Taine's  |):if«.sion  for  ehinses.  analo>;it^.  and  p*neral  fonnulaMHtmetimei*  leadu 
him  to  hasty  ennelusions.  With  him,  to  fancy  a  likeni*ss  is  to  discover  a  ]«»«itiv«> 
affinity  ;  to  di-veni  a  diMant  i*oju»t  is  to  stand  on  terra  firma.  The  brilliant 
KlizaU'than  sclxml  is  calleil  Rmainxam^r  Puicnnr^  Uvause  it  was  i*ont«*in|K>- 
raneous  with  the  maturity  of  Italian  {minting  and  the  fall  of  <.fothic  arrhittvturp. 
We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  a  living,  breathing;.  Mathmna  of  Itaphatd.  l« 
essentially  li'ss  dev<itioind  than  a  b!<MMlUHi..,  in;irt>r  of  Lippi  or  Perupno;  but  even 
if  it  were  m»,  a  mere  c»»inci«lence  of  date  proves  nothing.  The  argument  drawn 
from  anhitectun*.  se«*ms.  if  |M»>Mb!e.  weaker  >till.  The  dtva^h-n***  of  Iftitbic 
architivture  comnienc«il  Ion;;  iN-tore  Kli/,alN>th.  Its  diMim  w:i>  S4^<<<1  nhen  th«" 
rich  anil  stately  I>ecorated  style  wa>  siijNTMibMi  by  the  ilepn-sm-d  fomi»  and 
monotonou>  ])rettinev**  of  the  Per]M>ndicular.  In  sb<irt.  it  frll  UvauM*  it  had 
r«.nicbrMl  it>  cuhninatinir  jMiint.  and  lHt'aus«>  fickle  man.  when  he  ran  no  bmifvr 
alter  thiiitr*  for  the  lH'tt«T.  niu^t  ni*e<U  altiT  tben»  for  the  w»»i>e.  We  have  heard 
rtf  a  lc:irni-<l  iKM-tor  ulio  ad'le<l  a  tliirtfcnth  lNM>k  t4>  Virgil  s  <Kneid.  and  of 
anotluT  uIh*  :iili»nifil  tin*  ulmlf  of  that  ]MN>in  with  ^h\nle^  in  the  oripnal  Ijatin. 
It  i>  dirticiilt  t*»  MV  b«»w  the  Kirbarity  nf  the  Saxnn  j-'Hod  can  ao-ount  fur  thf 
roui;h  natun*  •»!'  it«»  |«H*tical  |inHlu4ti<»n'».  We  are  reniinde<l  that  sev^n  out  i»f 
fourtetii  Ni*rt}iunibrian  kin;:- diitl  viiilfut  di'uthi^ ;  that  Peiida.  Kinj;  of  Merx-iA. 
endiMNouriil  to  burn  up  HaniUiTn-.ii;b  ami  all  its  inhabitants;  that  Kl;;iva  onlfrv«i 
Dunotaii'o  t'Vf*.  to  1h'  put  out.  and  wai*  her^df  ham->*tnini;  and  put  to  death  ;  that 
T«»sti;:  '^ifw  bi^  hri'tber  Hanild-  fMlht-n-nts.  and  pickli-«l  their  lindi^  in  jamof  wint- 
and  intvul  un<l  ci-b-r.  What  cnuM  "tii-li  an  iii:i'  pn  duci*.  e\<'i*pt  nj^rjj»"<i  i»*r-!i«inir» 
and  •M.nJ»r»'  «lri;uni!i;^^?  rnt"i»rtunaTi*]y  for  the  ci^-ncy  i.f  the  afvunient.  we 
find  that  a  n-«  kl"»«di'^r*-i:ani  !'>>r  human  life  wiif«  not  cunfinol  tdthe  Samni  or  thi>ir 
|MTi«iil  In  .M.  Taiiic  .«  act^'unt  i-f  N<>niian  linie<>  we  reiwl  that  the  li«nls  thought 
them-elxes  at  liUrtv  to  iianiiiit  anv  ent-M. ;  that  thev  hara>M<il.  imprisoned,  and 
tort  in  v.  the  Samn*.  ••  i/itl  tl.iir  nmney.  ^immU.  And  lanils.  tnn^  away  the  verr 
mor-»'l  "I*  brt  .111  tVi-n;  tl.i  ir  nifuthx.  mul  tV«fly  uork»il  tl.eir  plcvun*  «in  them  with 
ru«lj»'I  and  -wi-nl.  Tbi-  X«'nii.in  i"i'n«|U«Ti»r»  nf  .l»-rti*al«-in  in  i«»s.M*nil  7'M**»  mhiU 
at  thf  takiri;;  i»f  tl.t-  unh.ip]>\  «il\,  thf  Nt»nu.*n  Htiir>  tin*  S«'ii»nd  ru*h»'il  at  ao 
otb  ndmir  uiij*-  ti»  ti-ar  lii'»  rxi**  nut  .  hi*  **'\\  Kintj  •lnhii  -iarvt'<l  1«i-lit\ -thn^ 
h<»<*tav:i>^  in  pIi^on :  bii*  d(-*o  ntiant.  |-3dward  the  Sc^xnid.  han^<d  and  quartrrt^ 
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twenty-eight  noUes  at  a  blow,  and  was  himself  slain  at  last  onder  circnmstanoes 
of  unparalleled  barbarity.  Again,  we  have  the  daily  lopping  off  of  heads  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and,  coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  find 
orderH  given  to  Lord  Hertford  to  sack  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  to  slay  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  if  resistance  is  offered !  Thus  the  crimson  stream  rolls 
on  from  age  to  age,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  special  inference  can  be 
drawn  fmm  it. 

"  But  M.  Taine  as  a  critic  is  a  different  being  from  M.  Taine  as  a  speculator. 
When  he  has  once  got  a  practical  task  before  him,  he  ceases  to  be  a  dreamer,  and 
appears  in  the  more  becoming  character  of  an  acute  and  impartial  observer.  The 
cumbrous  robe  of  the  sophist  falls  off  in  an  instant,  and,  lo !  a  sinewy  athlete 
stands  before  us.  No  change  can  be  more  sudden,  no  fairy  transformation  more 
complete.  He  must  win  every  English  heart  by  his  glowing  admiration  for  all 
that  is  pure  and  great  amongst  us,  and  ta  his  own  countrymen  his  *  Histoire  de 
la  Litt^rature  Anglaise '  offers  an  excellent  and  very  sufficient  compendium." 

The  fourth  volume,  entitled  '*  Les  Contemporains,"  is  a  disappointment. 
Instead  of  giving  us  a  general  view  of  English  contemporary  literature  with 
French  colouring,  which  might  have  been  highly  amusing  and  suggestive,  it  is 
merely  a  group  of  essays  on  six  principal  writers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Turner's  work  on  English  Literature,  "  Our  Great  Writers,"  of 
which  the  first  volume  came  over  from  Saint  Petersburg  a  few  months  ago,  pro- 
mises to  he  the  most  satisfactory  history  of  English  literature  for  general  use. 
As  a  book  of  reference  it  will  not  supersede  Dr.  Craik's  well-known  work,  but  as 
a  drawing-room  book  it  is  far  more  readable,  and  it  contains,  up  to  the  present 
point,  all  the  information  that  an  ordinary  reader  cap  require.  Mr.  Turner's 
labours  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  an  Imperial  College  in 
Russia,  where  he  occupies  a  Professor's  chair ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  his  pupils  master  **  Our  Great  Writers,"  they  will  know  more  of  the  subject  than 
the  majority  of  well-educated  Englishmen. 

A  new  edition  of  Lowndes's  **  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature, 
&c.,"  is  most  acceptable  to  all  who  make  the  history  of  books  their  study,  and 
useful  also  to  those  who  use  books  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end.  Part  X.  of  this 
laborious  work  was  published  during  the  last  year. 

"  In  the  preliminary  notice  Mr.  Bohn  says :  *  The  present  part  concludes  my 
bibliographical  labours  on  the  nucleus  furnished  by  Lowndes,  but  does  not  com- 
plete the  work.  An  Appendix  is  to  follow  immediately,  which  will  contain,  inter 
alia^  a  complete  list  of  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies 
of  Great  Britain,  with  such  particulars  respecting  them  as  are  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  scholar  and  collector.'  Every  page  in  the  present  part,  even  as  in  its  pre- 
decessors, shows  how  much  care  and  painstaking  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
book  by  the  editor  during  the  seven  years  the  present  edition  has  been  progress- 
ing under  his  hands.  In  its  present  form,  the  '  Bibliographer's  Manual '  should 
find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  literary  man  who  would  study  the  literature 
of  Great  Britain ;  whilst,  to  booksellers,  dealing  in  rare  or  costly  books,  it  is  an 
indispensable  manual  and  guide." 

Several  interesting  Biographies  have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  besides 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  as  properly  pertaining  to  Histor}'.  The  "  Life  of 
Laurence  Sterne"  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who  appears  to  have 
made  an  amusing  book  out  of  rather  limited  materials.  Victor  Hugo's  "  William 
Shakspeare  "  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  worth  reading  as  a  curiosity, 
though  marred  by  an  incurable  mannerism  of  style. 
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from  stem  Othello  to  *  quaint  Ariel ' — an  opinion  which,  frequently  expre5«5ed  ii 
detail,  is  at  lenjjth  summetl  up  as  fullowR : — *  Hamlet  is  Shakspeare  himself;  anc 
at  the  end  of  this  j^allery  of  pictures,  which  all  contain  some  of  his  features 
Shakspeare  has  hero  paint(?d  himself  in  the  most  pn)found  of  his  portraits  !* 

'*  Milton,  hy  virtue  of  his  lofty  |)osition,  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  long  notice 
hut  he  is  hy  no  means  a  favourite.  His  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  the  suhject  of  some 
very  severe  criticism.  According  to  M.  Taine,  neither  the  age  nor  the  man  wat 
Fuitcd  to  the  revival  of  the  epic.  Adam  is  a  respectable  householder,  a  pater- 
familijus,  an  elector,  an  M.P., — in  short,  he  is  the  Puritan  John  Milton  personified 
]VL  Taine  IioikkI  to  lind  in  Adam  and  Eve  some  reminisctmce  of  Raphaers  creation 
two  splendid  children  of  nature,  free,  hlo<miing,  and  carelessly  happy  ;  he  is  dis 
appointcKi  in  finding  an  English  household,  two  sensible  politicians  of  the  period 
Colonel  Hutchinson  and  his  wife.  *  Dress  them,  dress  tliem  at  once!'  he  cries 
*  such  very  pro])er  people  must  not  be  allowi*d  to  go  without  clothes ;  trowsers  anc 
dtH^encv  are  the  first  thinjjs  thev  would  have  invented !'  " 

M.  Taine's  great  weakness,  which  much  imx>airs  the  value  of  his  book  as  j 
standard  work,  is  that  he  persists  in  generalizing  without  sufficient  grounds, — ii 
drawing  inductions  without  sufficient  examjdes  to  warrant  them. 

**  M.  Taine's  passion  for  classes,  analogies,  and  general  formulae,  sometimes  leadi 
him  to  hasty  conclusions.  With  him,  to  fancy  a  likeness  is  to  discover  a  positive 
ailinity ;  to  discern  a  distant  coast  is  to  stiind  on  terra  Jirma.  The  brillian 
Elizabethan  school  is  called  Renaissance  Pdienne^  because  it  was  contempo 
raneous  with  the  maturity  of  Italian  painting  and  the  fall  of  Gothic  architecture 
We  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  a  living,  breathing,  Madonna  of  Raphael,  i 
(issontially  less  devotional  than  a  bloodless  martyr  of  Lippi  or  Perugino ;  but  evei 
if  it  were  so,  a  mere  coincidence  of  date  proves  nothing.  The  argument  drawi 
from  architecture,  seems,  if  possible,  weaker  still.  The  decadence  of  Gothi( 
architecture  commenced  long  before  Elizabeth.  Its  doom  was  sealed  when  thi 
rirh.  and  stately  Decorated  style  was  superseded  by  the  depressed  forms  anc 
monotonous  pettiness  of  the  Per|)endicular.  In  short,  it  fell  because  it  hai 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  because  fickle  man,  when  he  can  no  longei 
alter  things  for  the  better,  must  needs  alter  them  for  the  worse.  We  have  heuv 
of  a  learned  Doctor  who  added  a  thirteenth  book  to  VirgiFs  ^neid,  and  a 
another  who  adorned  the  whole  of  that  poem  with  rhymes  in  the  original  Latin 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  period  can  account  for  thi 
rough  nature  of  its  jxKjtical  productions.  We  are  reminded  that  seven  oat  O 
fourteen  Northumbrian  kings  died  violent  deaths ;  that  Penda,  King  of  Meroia 
endeavoured  to  bum  up  Bamborough  and  all  it«  inhabitants ;  that  Elgiva  ordenc 
Dunstan's  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  was  herself  ham-strimg  and  put  to  death ;  thai 
Tostig  slew  his  brother  Harold's  adherents,  and  pickled  their  limbs  in  jaraof  win 
and  mead  and  cider.  What  could  such  an  age  produce,  except  rugged  war-aongi 
and  sombre  dream  ings?  Unfo^tunat<^ly  for  the  cogency  of  the  argument^  "wi 
find  that  a  rec^kless  disregard  for  human  life  was  not  confined  to  the  Saxona  or  thn 
period  In  M.  Taine's  account  of  Norman  times  we  read  that  the  loida  thoD^ 
themselves  at  liberty  to  commit  any  excess ;  that  they  harassed,  impriaoDfldy  wai 
tortured  the  Saxons,  seized  their  money,  goods,  and  lands,  tore  away  tha  wg 
morsel  of  bread  from  their  mouths,  and  freely  worked  their  pleasure  on  tliem  will 
cudgel  and  sword.  The  Norman  conquerors  of  Jerusalem  massacred  70,000  aoilill 
at  the  taking  of  the  unhappy  city;  the  Norman  Henry  the  Second  roahed  stai 
offending  page  to  tear  his  eyes  out;  his  son  King  John  starved  tweaty-fliiii 
hostages  in  prison ;  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Second,  hanged  and  quKtod 
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twenty-eight  noUes  at  a  blow,  and  was  himself  sl^n  at  last  under  circumstancea 
of  unparalleled  barbarity.  Again,  we  have  the  duly  lopping  off  of  heads  in  tha 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and.  coming  down  to  the  reipn  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  find 
orders  given  f«  Lord  Hertford  to  sack  the  capital  of  Scothind,  and  to  slay  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  if  resistance  is  offered !  Thus  the  crimson  stream  rolls 
on  from  age  to  age,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  special  Inference  can  be 
drawn  fn)in  it, 

"  But  M.  Taine  as  a  critic  is  a  different  being  from  M.  Taine  as  a  speculator. 
When  he  has  once  got  a  practical  task  before  bim,  he  ceases  to  be  a  dreamer,  and 
appears  in  the  more  becoming  character  of  an  acute  and  impartial  observer.  The 
cnmbroua  robe  of  the  nophist  falls  off  in  an  instant,  and,  lo !  a  sinewy  athlete 
stands  befoie  us.  No  chan^je  can  be  more  sudden,  no  fairy  transformation  more 
complete.  He  must  win  every  English  heart  by  hia  glowing  admiration  for  all 
that  is  pure  and  great  amongst  us,  and  to.  his  own  countrymen  his  '  Histoire  de 
la  Litt^ratnre  Anglaise '  offers  an  eicellent  and  very  sufficient  compendium." 

The  fourth  volume,  entitled  "  Les  Contemporains,"  is  a  disappointment. 
Instead  of  giving  us  a  general  view  of  English  contemporary  literature  with 
French  colouring,  which  might  have  been  highly  amusing  and  su^estive.  it  is 
merely  a  group  of  essays  on  six  principal  writers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Turner's  work  on  Englinh  Literature.  "  Our  Great  Writers,"  of 
which  the  first  volume  came  over  from  Saint  Petersburg  a  few  months  ago,  pro- 
mises to  be  the  most  satisfactory  history  of  English  literature  for  general  use. 
As  a  book  of  reference  it  will  not  Bupersede  Dr.  Craik's  well-known  work,  hut  as 
a  drawing-room  book  it  is  far  more  readable,  and  it  contains,  up  t«  the  present 
point,  all  the  information  that  an  ordinary  reader  can  require.  Mr.  Turner's 
labours  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  an  Imperial  College  in 
Russia,  where  be  occupies  a  Professor's  chair ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  his  pupils  master  "  Our  Great  Writers."  they  will  know  more  of  the  subject  than 
the  majority  of  well-educated  Englishmen. 

A  new  edition  of  Lowndes's  "  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature, 
Ac.,"  is  most  acceptable  to  all  who  make  the  history  of  books  their  study,  and 
nseAil  also  to  those  who  use  books  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end.  Fart  X.  of  this 
laborious  work  was  published  during  the  last  year. 

"  In  the  preliminary  notice  Mr.  Bohn  says :  '  The  present  part  concludes  my 
bibliographical  labours  on  the  nucleus  furnished  by  Lowndes,  but  does  not  com- 
plete the  work.  An  Appendix  is  to  follow  immediately,  which  will  contain,  inter 
alia,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies 
of  Great  Britain,  with  such  particulars  respecting  them  as  are  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  schohtr  and  collector.'  Every  page  in  the  present  part,  even  as  in  its  pre- 
decessors, shows  how  much  care  and  painstaking  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
book  by  the  editor  during  the  seven  years  the  preeent  edition  has  been  progress- 
ing under  his  hands.  In  its  present  form,  the  '  Bibliographer's  Manual '  should 
find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  literary  man  who  would  study  the  literature 
of  Great  Britain  ;  whilst,  to  booksellers,  dealing  in  rare  or  cosily  books,  it  is  an 
indispensable  manual  and  guide." 

Several  interesting  Biographies  have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  besides 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  as  properly  pert^ning  to  History.  The  "  Life  of 
Laurence  Sterne"  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who  appears  to  Have 
made  an  amusing  book  out  of  rather  limited  materials.  Victor  Hugo's  "William 
Shakspeare"  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  worth  reading  as  acnnouty, 
though  marred  by  an  incurable  mannerism  of  style. 
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'*  For  every  page  of  Bterling  matter  we  have  fifty  of  vapid  and  di£^ued  raving. 
Afi  in  all  authors  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxici^on  of  the  Pantheistical 
idea,  M.  Hugo's  writings  at  times  kindle  with  a  sort  of  fierce,  maniacal  poetiy, 
flaming  out  of  the  heart  of  nature,  and  seeming  to  stagger  between  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  senses  and  the  frenzy  of  religious  exaltation.  It  is  such  poetry  as  the 
Corybantes  might  have  sung  as  they  leapt  and  tore  themselves  before  the  altar  of 
Cybele,  or  as  Orpheus  might  have  chanted  in  the  woods  of  Thrace.  Some  one  has 
called  Spinosa — certainly  the  greatest  Pantheist  of  the  modem  world — *  a  God-- 
drunken  man.'  The  same  might  be  said  of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  But  these  ecstasies 
are  perpetually  giving  place  to  the  French  love  of  epigram,  smartness,  and  pretti- 
ness.  M.  Hugo  now  and  then  rushes  into  space  on  wings  of  fire,  and  half  appals 
you  by  the  voice  which  he  flings  out  of  the  void ;  but  the  next  moment  he  pelts 
you  with  a  shower  of  bon-bons.  Even  when  he  worships  he  grimaces.  He  would 
point  an  antithesis  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  reduce  the  mightiest  of  questions  to  the  neatest  of  aphorisms." 

Professor  Acland  has  published  a  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Bei\jamin  Brodie," 
which  is  only  a  pamphlet,  but  shows  evidence  of  the  author's  taste  and  feeling. 

The  "  Memoirs,  Miscellanies,  and  Letters"  of  Lucy  Aikin  remind  us  of  an  almost 
forgotten  period.  This  lady,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1864,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  82,  was  daughter  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  so  that 
she  brought  down  with  her  to  the  present  day  the  reminiscences  of  the  lite- 
rary celebrities  of  a  past  generation.  Since  the  days  of  her  youth  events  have 
crowded  upon  us  so  rapidly  that  to  read  her  anecdotes  of  those  whom  she  knew 
&miliarly  seems  like  disinterring  the  relics  of  a  former  race.  She  never  acquired 
the  great  reputation  that  her  aunt  had  enjoyed,  but  she  was  a  genial  and  sensible 
writer,  and  the  fragments  now  collected  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Le  Breton  form  a  very 
pleasant  and  readable  volume. 

A  book  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Whately,"  written  by  W.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  derives  an  interest  from  the  reputation  of  the  late  Archbishop,  but  is  not 
sufiiciently  weU  executed  to  deserve  much  attention. 

Among  the  other  Biographical  works  of  the  year  are  a  "  Memoir  of  Robert  Leslie 
Ellis,  M.A.,"  by  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely ; "  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Philosopher,"  by  Charles  Babbage,  M.A.,  &c.  (so  well  known  for  his  endeavours  to 
construct  a  calculating  machine,  and  his  almost  equally  strenuous  efibrts  to  suppress 
street-music) ;  the  **  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,"  by  J.  C.  Jeafireson  and  William  Pole, 
which  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  good  biography,  being  written  partly  by  a  professed 
litterateur,  who  knows  how  to  arrange  materials,  and  partly  by  a  scientific  man, 
who  can  understand  and  explain  the  works  of  the  great  engineer ;  the  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Washington  Irving,"  by  his  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving  (vol.  iv.) ;  a 
small  memoir  of  Thackeray,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Taylor ;  and  a  life  of  the  distin- 
guished American,  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Mr.  Riethmullcr.  Finally,  we  may 
mention,  as  connected  more  closely  perhaps  with  this  branch  of  literature  than  with 
any  other,  Dr.  Doran's  work  entitied  "  Their  Majesty's  Servants,"  a  book  about 
actors  and  actresses,  abounding  in  humorous  anecdote. 

In  Travels  and  Geography  there  are  several  works  worthy  of  notice.  The  con- 
troversy as  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  may  be  said  without  much  exaggeration 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  is  now  occupying  the  minds  of  inquirers  more 
perhaps  than  any  thing  else.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  persons  who  could  best 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  Captain  Speke,  has  been  taken  from  us  by  an  acci- 
dental and  melancholy  death.  Before  that  event,  however,  he  had  prepared  a  work 
which  may  be  considered  to  complete  the  narrative  of  his  experiences.   This  work. 
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"  What  led  to  the  Discovei^  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"  givets  an  account  of  his 
eipeditionB  between  1864  and  1858,  and  explains  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
hia  last  journey,  of  which  the  histoiy  was  already  before  the  public.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  geographers  as  to  the  source  uf  the  Nile,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  Captan  Spelte'a  zeal  or  ability. 

"  If  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  expedition  to  the  N'yanza  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  set  the  matter  entirely  Wyond  the  tumult  of  controversy,  there  can  be  but 
one  verdict  in  favour  of  the  important  insight  we  have  gained  by  their  means  into 
regions  known  hitherto  only  by  report  or  conjecture,  and  of  the  positive  knowledge 
weliave  arrived  at.  through  Captain  Spoke's  unwearied  exertions,  r^arding  the  rainy 
system  of  the  Afric((n  continent.  Among  works  of  travel  Captain  Speke'a  latest 
volume  may  rank  with  the  most  notable.  Throughout  there  is  a  strong  grasp  of 
the  geographical  situations,  and  a  simplicity  and  honesty  in  the  narration  of 
events  and  in  the  descriptions  of  det^la  which  render  the  reading  of  the  book 
fresh  and  pleaaunble  ;  while  we  are  channed  all  along,  as  much  as  ever  we  were, 
with  the  indomitable  enei^  and  recklessncM  of  hardship  which  are  among  the 
ftvthor's  most  admirable  characteristicB." 

Captun  Barton  persists  in  believing  that  the  Lake  Victoria  N'yanza  is  not  the 
true  source  of  the  Nile ;  and  has  written  a  book,  "  The  Nile  Baain,"  to  disprove 
the  theories  of  Speke.  The  companion  and  friend  of  Speke,  Captain  Grant,  haa 
rqoined  in  "  A  Walk  across  Airica,  &c.,"  and  thus  the  dispute  stands  at  present. 

Captain  Burton  ia  an  ardent  traveller  and  a  prolific  writer.  He  haa  also  pre- 
sented us  with  an  aooount  of  "  A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome,"  in  which 
he  purports  to  give  a  description  of  the  "  grand  customs,"  the  human  sacriScea, 
the  Bo-called  Amazons,  and  other  matters  of  which  confused  reports  have  reached 
oa.  Probably  a  few  years  more  will  see  the  abolition  of  barbarous  practices  and 
the  opening  of  Dahomey  to  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.  In  the  mean  time 
all  ii^rmation  respecting  them  ia  valuable,  and  Captain  Burton's  work,  though 
not  altt^ther  well  written,  commands  attention  by  the  singularity  of  ita  con- 
tents and  the  enterprising  disposition  it  displays. 

"  Of  the  royal  '  customs,'  the  grand  custom,  performed  only  after  the  death  of  a 
king,  and  the  annual  customs,  Captain  Burton  furnishes  a  very  elaborate  account, 
from  which  it  appears  that  although  the  horrors  of  these  observances  have  been  a 
gooddeid  eia^erat«d,  and  many  ai^uncta  have  been  put  forward  which  do  not  really 
exist,  very  little  change  in  the  number  of  victims  has  taken  place  during  two-third* 
of  a  century.  ThecaptaJn,  it  will  have  been  observed,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  a  tew 
days  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  BritishAssociationforthe  Advanoement  of  Sdence." 

"  Religion  in  Dahomey  is  a  gross  form  of  fetishism.  The  word  '  fetish '  ia 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  things,  and  the  objects  of  worship  are  so  nnmeroua  aa 
to  be  incalculable ;  but  the  existence  of  this  superstition  at  least  impliea  the  con- 
oeptiun  of  some  species  of  spiritual  life  and  of  Creative  Power.  Beasts,  serpents, 
even  men  sometimes,  the  elements,  and  natural  objects,  receive  divine  honours, 
and  are  supfdicated  for  the  granting  of  favours  or  the  averting  of  wrath  or  danger. 
Captain  Burton  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  fetishes." 

"  The  Uterary  style  of  these  volumes  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  places  very 
olgectionable — a  mixture  of  slanginess  and  quasi-scholasticism,  sometimes  even 
obscuring  the  author's  meaning  j  but  the  work  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable 
record  of  a  strange  and  distant  land — a  record  which  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
the  present,  and  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  future." 

Ur.  Winwood  Beade'a  adventures,  published  under  the  name  of  "  Savage 
Africa,"  are  very  amusing,  but  have  too  much  the  mt  of  a  romance  founded  on 
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fiM't  to  bo  recl^onoJ  amonp:  important  hooks  of  travel.  Mr.  Thomas  Baines  hait 
iiiudi'  a  iiiiifh  more  iiM[)ortaiit  contrihution  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  in  his  work 
f-ntitli'd  '•  Kxplorjiiions  in  South  Africa,"  which  contains  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
from  \Valvis<']i  Hay,  on  tlie  Wcstcni  Coast,  to  Lake  Np^anii  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  Mr.  Haines  is  an  ()hst'r\'ant  and  earnest  tniveller.  and  it  is  by  the  efforts 
of  men  of  his  «'hara('trr,  who  writ*'  for  the  i)ur]X)se  of  recordin^f  facts,  not  of  pleas- 
ing the  inia«;iiiati(>n  or  moving  t]i<*  risible  muscles,  that  we  are  gradually  work- 
ing our  way  througli  tlie  crust  of  mystery  that  envelojK's  the  interior  of  the  vast 
<'ontiiicnt  of  Africa. 

*'  The  Siberian  Overland  Route,"  by  Alexander  Michie,  is  a  most  interesting 
book  to  Englishmen,  who  are  accustomed  to  travel  by  sea,  and  know  little  of  the 
interior  of  continents.  Apart  from  the  men»  incidents  of  travel,  Mr.  Michie  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  nations  of  which  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
know  any  thing  except  the  names. 

He  "enters  ujwn  the  consideration  of  race,  religion,  manners,  and  national 
character,  and  falls  into  a  little  confusion  of  ideas  on  some  of  these  subjects.  Affirm- 
ing that  the  Mongols  art?  neither  noble  nor  generous,  he  yet  represents  them  to  be  in 
a  supri?me  degre*^  hosi)itable.  reiuly  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  those  of  their 
neighbours,  aff«H*tionate,  kind,  and  covetous  beyond  all  other  Orientals.  In  prac- 
tiiral  ethics  they  confessedly  stand  on  a  higher  level  than  any  civilized  people, 
though  in  jihysical  development,  figure,  and  filatures,  inferior  to  most  trilvs  of 
mankind,  the  low  African  races  excepted.  He  justly  obsen'es  that  the  question 
of  colour  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  so  also  is  every  point  connect<?d  with  the  diversities 
of  the  human  sixx^ies.  It  cannot  be  to  his  religion  that  the  Mongol  owes  his 
sujH'rior  morals,  because  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  most  vicious  popula- 
tions on  the  earth  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  traced  to  his  origin  and  to  his  blood, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Michie's  journey  from'Kiachta  to 
Petersburg  lay  through  a  better-known  country,  though  he  contrives  to  infuse  an 
interest  into  the  whole  of  his  narrative,  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and  in 
many  parts  even  to  be  studied.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, and  supplied  with  two  excellent  maps." 

Another  |K)rtion  of  Asia,  very  little  known  as  yet,  has  been  explored  by  Armi- 
iiius  Vamber}',  a  Hungarian,  whose  work  has  been  translated  under  the  name  of 
•*  Travels  in  Central  Asia."  This  traveller's  adventures  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Ac, 
are  not  without  interest;  but  he  hoasU  that  he  perpetually  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  and  good-nature  of  the  Asiatics,  and  who  can  say  that  he  is  not  imposiiig 
a  fabulous  story  on  Euroix?  ? 

The  late  M.  Mouhot's, Travels  in  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  have  been  trana- 
lated,  and  form  a  '*  highly  curious  and  interesting  work,"  about  countries  whioih 
have  not  been  much  explored,  and  which  possess  very  interesting  features ;  among 
others,  some  vast  architectural  relics,  showing  the  existence  of  civilized  inhabitauta 
at  a  verj'  early  period.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  remains  are  fbond  in 
India  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  the  great  Asiatic  Peninsulas  were  onoe 
inhabited  by  races  far  superior  in  culture  to  those  which  our  early  European 
travellers  found  there.  '*  Life  in  Java,"  by  W.  B.  d' Almeida,  is  a  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  describing  a  country  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  HoUnid 
as  the  Indian  Peninsula  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  lively  and  pleasant  sketch,  **  the 
best  possible  handbook — brief,  rapid,  and  full  of  entertainment." 

A  translation  of  Signor  Pierotti's  "  Customs  and  Traditions  of  FaleatuUb"  » 
careful  and  very  curious  work,  has  been  published  recently,  and  will  be  ibimd 
well  worth  perusal. 
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"  In  the  pages  of  the  work  under  notice,  the  author's  main  ohject  has  been  to 
portray  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  &c.,  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  This  has  been  his  constant  aim  throughout 
the  book,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  the  result  of  personal  experience  gained 
during  eight  years'  residence  in  the  Holy  Land.  Signor  Pierotti  is  a  Doctor  of 
Mathematics,  and  was  formerly  civil  and  military  architect-engineer  to  his  Excel- 
lency Surraya  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  which  post  he  held,  while  living  in  Palestine, 
from  1855  to  1 863.  The  first  two  chapters  of  his  work  are  entirely  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  domestic  and  wild  animals  at  present 
inhabiting  Palestine,  and,  from  his  frequent  mention  of  the  numerous  allusions  to 
these  animals  contained  in  Scripture,  the  chapters  form  a  kind  of  natural  history 
of  the  Bible." 

Mr.  Eastwick's  "  Journal  of  a  Diplomate's  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Persia  " 
has  attracted  general  attention,  from  the  known  talent  and  activity  of  the  writer. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  honestly-written  book,  and  may  tend  to  dispel  the  {airy- 
like  delusions  respecting  that  country  which  we  have  derived  from  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  and  the  tales  of  our  own  novelists  and  poets. 

If  we  were  writing  a  catalogue  instead  of  making  a  selection,  there  are  numerous 
other  works  of  travel  that  we  should  have  to  mention.  Never  .do  men  seem  to 
have  run  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  as  they  do  at  present.  If  a  naval  commander 
is  ordered  to  take  soundings,  or  a  civil  officer  is  sent  on  a  mission,  he  straightway 
writes  his  travels;  and  some  of  our  most  profitable  reading  comes  from  these  sources. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  our  spirit  of  curiosity.  A  hundred  amateurs  are  stai^t- 
ing  everj'  year  in  various  directions,  each  determined  to  undergo  every  hardship 
and  brave  every  peril  rather  than  fail  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  hopes.  In  arid 
deserts,  on  snow-clad  mountain  peaks,  among  lawless  savages,  and  in  the  courts 
of  semi-barbarous  kings,  the  enterprise  of  our  countr^nnen  (and,  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  at  the  present  day,  that  of  other  European  travellers  also)  contrives  to  force 
its  way  to  knowledge,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  earth  from  which  some 
contribution  does  not  arrive  to  swell  our  libraries  of  travel.  Works  have  been 
issued  during  the  past  year  on  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  on  the  Neilgherries  and  the  Deccan,  on  North  and  South  America,  on 
Australia,  and,  coming  nearer  home,  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  Norway,  on  Albania 
and  Montenegro,  on  Russia,  Greece,  and  Syria,  on  the  Central  Alps,  and  on  the 
Dolomite  Mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia.  Most  of  these  are  works  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  some  are  splendidly  illustrated.  It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this 
place  to  mention  the  Travels  of  Pedro  de  Leon  (1532-50),  a  quaint  and  curious 
work  of  early  exploration  in  South  America,  which  has  been  recently  brought  out 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham. 

In  Philology  and  kindred  subjects  there  are  one  or  two  valuable  contributions. 
A  new  edition  of  "  Lucretius,"  with  a  translation  and  notes,  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro's  task  seems  to  have  been  well  executed. 

"  It  is  far  the  best  edition  of  *  Lucretius '  in  any  language,  and,  except 
Lachmann's,  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  his  text  that 
has  been  made  in  the  last  300  years.  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  an 
English  edition  of  any  classical  author  which  can  be  at  all  compared  with  it  for 
the  admirable  combination  of  varied  learning,  philosophical  power,  fine  scholar- 
ship, taste,  and  good  sense.  And  with  all  this,  there  is  so  hearty  an  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  others,  such  honest  hate  of  slovenliness  and  unfiumess,  so 
simple  and  modest  an  assertion  of  opinions,  that  it  may  well  be  taken  as  a  model 
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by  edltons,  whether  English  or  foreign.  It  in  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Munro 
IiaH  now  proved  what  niany  liave  long  believed — that  he  is  the  best  Latin  scholar 
in  England." 

Dr.  Latham  is  bringing  out  a  now  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionarj' — a  laboriouB, 
and.  we  fear,  a  rather  IhanklesH  task ;  but  one  which  will  doubtless  be  well 
t'Xirutcd. 

Proti'ssor  Max  Miillcr's  second  series  of  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language'' 
has  attracted  much  attention.  However  iknciful  some  of  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
]\Iiill(T  may  be  (as.  for  instance,  his  admiration  of  Bishop  Wilkins's  attempt  at  a 
universal  languiige),  his  learning  is  undeniable,  and  he  possesses  the  art  of  inter- 
esting others  in  his  sixKiulations.  Moreover,  ho  is  earnest  in  his  labours,  and 
is  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  substance  of  his  inquiries  by  the  shadow  of  tempo- 
rarv  fame. 

*'  Hefore  these  lectures  were  delivered,  an  idea  was  afloat  in  the  learned  world 
that  Mr.  Max  Miillcr  had  been  led  by  the  great  success  he  had  attained  to  attach 
to<.)  great  im])ortance  to  ])opular  applause,  and  that  each  essay  he  published 
showed  an  increiu>ing  desire  to  maintain,  at  the  risk  of  solid  progress,  the  position 
ho  had  won.  The  second  series  must  dispel  this  idea.  The  author  has  chosen  a 
subject  not  alone  technical,  but  difficult,  and  has  boldly  met  its  hardest  problems, 
lu  this  course  there  is  no  shirking  the  less  popular  as]XH:t  of  the  science.  How 
far  the  result  may  be  of  value  commensurate  to  the  labour  by  which  it  has  been 
attained  by  lecturer,  hearer,  or  reader,  is  another  question." 

In  defence  of  those  who  iK»rsevere  where  there  is  no  definite  goal  in  view,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  few^  discoveries  would  be  made  if  scientific  men  were  wont  to 
pause  and  ask  **  Cut  butio  V 

The  more  resemblance  of  ordinar}-  Sanscrit  words,  such  as  the  numerals,  the 
words  of  near  relationship,  roots  of  verbs,  &c.,  to  those  of  the  Latin  and  Teatonic 
languages,  showed  long  ago  a  mu(;h  more  close  connexion  between  East  and  West 
than  was  before  suspected, and  thus  arose  the  term  "  Lido-Genuanic  Family,"  which 
is  still  in  use.  Comparative  philology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  may  lead  to  many 
useful  conclusions  as  yet  unforeseen,  if  its  votaries  are  content  to  proceed  step  by 
step,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  of  generalizing  too  rapidly. 

Lord  Derby's  translation  of  Homer's  Hijid  has  taken  the  public  by  suipriM. 
Conspicuous  for  his  brilliant  eloquence  and  unusual  versatility,  but  well  known  to 
be  closely  engaged  in  politics,  and  credited  >vith  the  authorship  of  a  very  amiuii^ 
little  book  for  children,  that  nobleman  was  scarcely  expected,  at  a  rather  advanoed 
age,  to  put  forth  a  work  which  must  be  criticized  not  only  as  a  poem,  bat  as  a 
book  of  classical  scholarship.  Upon  the  whole.  Lord  Derby's  Homer  haa  been  wdl 
re(;eived ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  please  every  body,  and  the  noble  author  is  blamed  \tf 
some  critics  for  attempting  to  translate  the  simple  and  primitive  language  of  tXio 
old  Greek  into  our  (Mmipous  heroic  metre.  It  is  true  that  Pope  and  other 
lators  have  chosen  the  same  metre ;  but  Pope's  Iliad  is  not  a  translation  ;  it  ii 
poem  suggested  by  Homer — a  poem  which,  but  for  Homer's  existence,  could 
have  been  written ;  while  the  epithets,  the  style  of  language,  often  the  ideas, 
those  of  Pope,  and  fine  as  the  performance  is,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  oatoh  tha 
spirit  of  the  original.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  this  ia  not  tha 
way  to  translate  poetry ;  if  then  wc  have  thrown  off  the  errors  of  our; 
why  not  throw  off  the  cmnbrous  metre  also? 

"  If  heroic  bhink  verse  is  the  grandest,  as  probably  it  is,  of  English  metna,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult.  To  write  it  in  a  fashion  is  the  easiest  of  all  taaka.  to 
write  it  as  it  should  be  written^  the  hardest.     Rhyme  is  an  attraction  in  ifeaglt 
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and  by  its  mere  *  whiff  and  wind '  often  suggests  rhythm  and  expression ;  but 
blank  verse  has  no  attraction  beyond  what  its  writer  can  give  it,  and  suggests 
little  or  nothing.  Between  the  times  of  Milton  and  Cowper,  it  was  ahnost  a 
lost  art,  though  many  poems  were  written  in  it  by  eminent  authors.  In  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  rather  better  understood  ;  but  very  few. can  write  it  so 
as  to  carry  their  readers  with  them.  Johnson's  words  remain  true : — *  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write  blank  verse  ;  but  those  who  hope 
only  to  please  must  condescend  to  rhyme.' 

"  Tried  by  these  tests.  Lord  Derby's  choice  of  metre  must  be  pronounced  unfor- 
tunate. He  makes  scarcely  any  attempt  to  copy  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  Homeric 
language ;  he  is  not  (and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  that  he  is  not)  one  of  the 
few  great  masters  of  English  blank  verse  rhythm.  His  language,  though  generally 
simple,  is  essentially  modem.  There  is  nothing  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  is 
perusing  a  translation  of  a  poem  so  old  that  its  date  is  lost  in  antiquity." 

Under  this  head  we  are  compelled  to  place  very  dissimilar  books,  and  we  must 
noW  mention  the  "  Slang  Dictionary,"  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive 
name,  has  excited  much  attention,  and  shows  marks  of  a  very  laborious,  if  some, 
what  eccentric,  research.  An  edition  of  this  book  was  published  four  or  five  years 
ago ;  but  it  now  appears  in  so  much  more  complete  a  form  as  to  deserve  to  be 
characterized  as  a  new  work.  The  object  of  the  author,  Mr.  Hotten,  is  to  define 
the!  meaning  and  investigate  the  origin  of  words  and  phrases  used  by  English- 
men, whether  in  palaces  or  in  hovels,  which  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  an 
ordinary  dictionary.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  rather  childish  ;  but  those  who 
examine  the  book  will  find  that  these  expressions  are  not  usually  the  inventions  of 
mere  caprice,  and  that  some  of  them  come  from  most  unexpected  comers  of  the 
earth.  The  book,  therefore,  assumes  a  philological  value,  and  perhaps  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  an  ethndogical  value  also.  Many  of  the  words  are  said  to  be  "  de- 
ducible  from  the  Lingua  Franca,  which  is  a  kind  of  bastard  Italian,  composed 
of  French,  German,  Spanish,  Modem  Greek,  and  Turkish,  and  spoken  at  all  the 
Mediterranean  seaport  towns.  Others  are  derived  from  almost  every  conceivable 
tongue,  ancient  and  modem,  such  as  French,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  old 
English,  our  provincial  dialects,  Scotch,  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  even  the  Oriental 
lang^uages — Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Malay,  and  Chinese.  Not  a  few 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  our  old  authors  and  Elizabethan  dramatists  ;  but  they 
are  not  always  used  there  in  a  slang  or  cant  sense.  Many  of  the  vulgar  names 
now  given  by  thieves  and  street  ruffians  to  several  of  our  coins — such  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  *  hog '  for  ^a  shilling,  and  a  *  bull '  for  a  cro¥m  or  five-shilling  piece — 
are,  in  reality,  of  remote  and  rather  classical  origin,  and  took  their  rise  from  the  fact 
of  the  images  of  those  animals  being  stamped  upon  ancient  silver  coins  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  time  '  when  monarchs  monopolized  the  surface  of  coined  money 
with  their  own  image  and  superscriptions.'  *  Tester,'  a  slang  name  for  sixpence, 
and  formerly  for  a  shilling,  was  the  correct  term  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIU.  The 
compiler  of  the  *  Slang  Dictionary '  ascribes  the  origin  of  many  of  our  cant  words 
to  the  peculiar  'lingo '  of  that  singular  tribe  of  vagrants,  the  gipsies,  which  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Egyptian,  from  their  having  probably 
originally  come  from  Egypt.  He  mentions  several  instances  in  his  *  History  of 
the  Origin  of  Cant.'  " 

Works  of  Antiquarianism,  Archffiology,  and  the  like,  are  not  very  numerous ;  but 
some  of  them  are  rather  remarkable.  One  of  these  is  "  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning, 
and  Star-craft  of  Early  England,"  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne.  Of  this,  however, 
only  the  first  part,  relating  to  "  Leechdoms,"  has  appeared.     It  contains  a  curious 
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rollnMirm  nf  till'  iirocriptiiinx  and  siiiKTstitioiiff  of  thofie  who  cured  or  killed  onr 
Sit  \ oil  i'on't'atliiTs.  Hut  tlii>  i^  not  uU  ;  tlio  U»k  i(«  full  of  8U<^gestion  and  coinpa- 
ri.MHi. 

•'  A  pii'liT  iif  .Mr.  C'tK-kavni'V  Pn'fjiro  will  romo  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  Gothic 
nali«»iis  wrrr  nu'iv  IhtIm!  ilm'tors.  coinpiirt'd  with  the  8urj;:eonj*.  and  jvrhaps  the 
])liv.-iiiiiii*^.  (•r<irci'i-4' and  Kmni'.  In  snni<>  r«'H]Ki'ts,  the  same  dii!i.'renci*  cnntinues. 
()iir  Mjiiitln«'iirii's  rail  liraliiij^-luThs  hy  u;;ly  names,  and  they  are.  douhtless.  more 
si'iititiliiMlly  aii|)li»'<l  ;  hut  in  sur;;rry.  we  imibably  have  made  little  real  pni«»Tes9 
in  ;ii1\:jim-i'  (if  tin'  ani'irnts.  wlio  apiicar  to  hav«»  emi»Inyfd  most  scientifically -con- 
st! uctnl  iiistrunh'iits  in  the  most  tcn'ihl«>  «it' oiM'rations.  All  that  Mr.  Cocknyn>? 
wiito  on  til  is  >uhjrct  will  1h*  read  with  tin*  greatest  interest." 

"  Of  Saxon  Lcci'hdoni.  tho  reader  of  this  volume  will  have  a  p^ood  idea,  as  well 
as  of  soiiK'  phases  of  Saxon  lif«>  which  it  illustnites.  The  subject  of  Charms  is 
oiilv  ciininifni'tNl  in  this  volunus  to  be  continued  in  a  succeeding  portion  of  the 
publication." 

"  Mi'niorials  of  Queen  Eleanor"  (i.e.  Oueen  Eleanor's  Crosses,  aa  they  are  jjene- 
rallv  ralhMl).  editt-il  bv  •!.  Abel,  is  interivtinff  t«)  lovers  of  Gothic  an*hitecture.  Mr. 
Abrl  endeavours  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  storv  that  these  crosses  were  erected 

ft 

as  monuments  t>f  the  conjufjal  alfwtion  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  pronoiinct.»d  by 
some  writers  to  be  a  romantie  fiction. 

•*  .Mr.  Abel,  to  our  surprise,  ignores  the  well-founded  belief  of  recent  writers 
that  tbe  Kb'anor  Crwusi'.^  were  erect^Kl  at  her  own  cost,  and  he  adopts  the  older 
fancy  that  they  were  monuments  of  Kdward's  *c(mju^al  affwtion.'  The  fact  that 
all  tlie  accounts  an<l  charj^es  for  their  erection  were  rendered  to  Eleanor's  executors 
Would  seem  conclusive  on  this  ]H)int  even  if  it  st<MKl  alone;  we  have  no  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  o])inion  that  the  works  were  exwuted  by  command  of  the  King. 
Altoj^etber,  witli  re*;ard  to  Mr.  Abel's  text,  we  rof^et  to  find  that  he  t;ikes  a  sen- 
timental rather  than  an  historical,  artistic,  critical,  or  architectural  survey  of  the 
subject.  Had  hi>  brought  insight  to  the  examination  of  the  *  fabric  accounts,' 
we  mij^bt  have  had  a  very  curious  picture  of  the  arts  of  that  age." 

Of  the  twelve  crosses  that  were  erei'ted  (the  first  at  Lincoln,  the  last  at  Char- 
in;;),  there  an*  only  four  letV  ;  but  all  these  ftmr  present  some  differences  of  detail. 
In  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution  they  have,  probably,  never  been 
sur])assed ;  and  since  the  revival  of  (rothic  architecture  they  have  formed  the 
models  for  several  works  whii-h  have  proved  more  or  less  beautiful  pretty  much 
in  pro])ortion  to  their  com]>arative  appn)ximation  to  the  original  design.  Aa  a 
cross.  intende<l  to  be  an  exact  imitation,  is  now  being  erected  very  near  the  site  of 
the  original  t^ross  at  Charing,  we  may  hope  that  this  beautiful  example  of  medieral 
work  will  dese«'nd  to  a  remote  posterity. 

A  DonK'sday  Iknik  for  Dorchester  (temp.  Edw.  III.)  has  recently  been  diaoo- 
vcred  in  the  HtK-ord  Olfice,  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt,  and  is  said  to  be  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. The  Kev.  .I«)hn  Kenrick's  "Archteology  and  History,"  aa  might  be 
ex])ectiHl  from  the  author's  well-known  accuracy  and  industry,  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  libniry  of  the  antiquarian. 

"  1 1  is  n*ferences  are  not  only  germane  to  the  matter,  but  maybe  relied  aponfis 
their  accuracv. 

'*  Hooks,  "  ]>ublish(Hl  by  request  of  friends,'  not  unfrequently  cause  their  Teaden 
to  wish  that  the  writers  of  them  had  been  friendless,  more  especially  if  the  goda 
have  made  them  ]Mietical.  But  Mr.  Kenrick's  associates  in  the  Yorkshire  Fhihl- 
sophical  SiH'iety  were  well  advised  in  'wishing'  him  'to preserve  these  papen  in 
a  pcnuauent  form,'  accessible  to  persons  who  dwell  in  no  one  of  the  Ridingay  and 
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far  beyond  the  jariiidictioQ  of  the  youngest  of  archhi shops.  The  subjects,  like  the 
occasioDB  of  these  papers,  are  various.  '  Some  of  them  were  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society ;  others  were  lectures  delivered  to  more 
numerous  assemblages  of  the  members.'  Of  the  eight  papers  four  have  a.  local 
superadded  to  a  general  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  '  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  Yorkshire,'  to  the  ■  Historical  Traditions  of  Pontefract  Castle,'  and  to 
'  Coins '  aod  a  '  Monument '  illustrative  of  the  Romans  in  that  part  of  Britain. 
The  other  four  papers  may  not  be  without  attractive  metal  for  general  readers, 
although,  from  their  contents,  their  direct  interest  will  be  for  persons  of  lite  pnr- 
Buits  with  those  of  Mr.  Kenrick." 

A  very  singular  work  has  been  published  by  Profeasor  Smyth,  Astronomer 
Koyal  for  Scotland,  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  showing  how  far  the  extravagance 
of  hypothesis  may  carry  a  learned  enthusiast.  Part  of  his  theory  is,  that  a  certain 
chest  in  the  Pyramid,  which  liaa  popularly  been  looked  upon  as  a  sarcophagus,  was 
really  intended  as  a  standard  of  weight  and  measure,  that  the  standard  has  reference 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  that  Jt  was  arrived  at  by  Divine  inspiration. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  here  how  he  endeavours  to  support  the  theory  by 
alleging  curious  coincidences  for  which  nothing  else  (he  says)  will  account ;  but 
we  may  mention  one  of  these  coincidences.  The  ratio  of  the  height  of  the 
Pyramid  to  twice  the  base  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  to  the  drcumference.  How,  without  inspiration,  could  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians have  arrived  at  the  result  of  a  modem  scientific  computation  P  A  weekly 
contemporary  very  sensibly  answers  in  effect,  "  Very  easily,  and  without  any  calcu- 
lation at  all ;  simply  hy  measuring  a  hoop  round  with  a  string,  and  then  measur- 
ing the  hoop  across."  This  Is  an  admirable  answer ;  but  most  people  will  probably 
think  that  it  is  not  required,  and  that  the  coincidence,  to  deserve  any  notice,  should 
have  been  exact.  It  is  not  right  that  scientific  men,  on  the  strength  of  a  high 
position,  should  endeavour  to  force  crude  theories  on  a  helpless  public.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  told,  next,  that  the  Aztecs  knew  the  form  of  the  earth,  because  travel- 
lers may  have  chanced  to  pounce  upon  an  orange-shaped  ornament  in  some  old 
Mexican  tomb. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  an  experienced  writer  on  names  of  persons  and  things, 
has  given  us  a  very  amusing  hook  about  English  surnames,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  shortest  and  most  common  names  are  the  most  truly  natural,  so  that  a 
true  patriot  ought,  on  principle,  to  prefer  the  name  of  Smith  to  that  of  Delamere 
or  Choimondeiey.  He  will  scarcely  succeed  in  suppressing  our  desire  for  grand 
patronymics,  but  he  has  produced  a  learned  and  amusing  book. 

"  The  collection  of  the  Old  German,  Norse,  and  other  Teutonic  personal  names 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  century  is  of  considerable  value,  and  might  be  rendered 
mnch  more  useful  if  indexed  with  dates  and  nationalities. 

"  Altogether,  apart  from  the  theoretic  etymolc^y  which  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
laboured  to  build  up,  the  hook  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  references  to  the 
old  Northern  divinities,  heroes,  saga«,  and  history.  The  materials  of  the  Teutonic 
name-system  are  very  ably  handled,  and,  if  their  application  to  English  names  ig 
not  satisfactory,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  author  as  of  the  subject.  The 
book  has  the  merit  of  being  very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive ;  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  popular,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  very  interesting  matters  of  which  it  treats." 

Such  works  on  artistic  and  scientific  subjects  as  appear  most  important  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  divisionB  of  this  section  relating  to  art  and  sraenoe 
respectively. 
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Proceeding  now  i«  the  lighter  branchet  of  literature,  ire  have  to  rNord  that 
the  "  BensatioD  novel"  still  holda  considerable  though  not  undispnted  sway.  Hin 
Braddun,  who  may  be  eaid  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  teniational  school  of  female 
writers,  han  published  '■  Henry  Dunbar  "  and  "  The  Doctor's  Wife."  The  Utter 
IB  by  Bome  coii»idercd  her  bent  work,  while  othera  have  critidzed  it  with  great 
sevcritj'.     Wo  read  in  one  publication  that — 

"  If  the  last  part  of  the  story  detwrves  some  blame,  its  earlier  portions  shoold 
meet  with  no  small  approval.  Lmbel's  uaa  original  character,  and  it  is  excellently 
drawn,  forming  by  far  the  best  picture  which  Hiss  Braddon  has  yet  produced. 
And  the  interest  of  the  story  is  allowed  to  depend  upon  this  deline&tion,  no 
BcnNational  artiiicii  being  employed,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  volome,  to 
enthral  the  reader's  attention,  and  hnrry  him  from  chapter  to  chapter.  The 
doctor  is  a  good  sketch,  with  his  simple,  unsuspicious  character,  and  honsflt.  manly 
heart.  He  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  hnsband  of  Madame  Bovary,  who  is  a 
poor,  contemptible  creature,  and  not  even  a  good  doctor.  But  perhapa  the  best 
pemonagt)  of  the  at«ry.  cert^nly  the  most  amoBing  one,  is  Sigismtmd  Smith,  the 
writer  of  sensatioaal  romance.  He  is  a  quiet,  easy-tempered  gentleman,  inca- 
pable, except  profesftonally,  of  any  hut  the  mildest  ideas.  Bat  as  a  romancer  he  is 
addicted  to  the  most  horrible  notions,  perpetually  creating  the  most  fiendiat  cha- 
ra«:ters,  and  uttering  the  most  terrible  of  sentiments.  Entirely  wrapped  np  in  bis 
work,  be  sees  in  all  around  him  the  poflsihilities  of  a  melodrama,  and  invests  with 
a  tra^c  interest  every  one  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  written  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  Intro- 
duciog  into  it  a  tr«mendous  mystery,  is  replete  with  genuine  humour,  and  some 
of  hiB  speeches  are  charming." 

Another  critic  takes  a  lois  Mendly  view,  and  seems  tothink  tbat  HissBraddoo's 
novels  are  generally  open  to  a  good  many  objections,  and  that  this  one  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule : — 

"  Wo  are  about  to  review  the  author's  sixth  novel,  whicb,  etrange  to  my, 
has  not  appeared  in  a  second  edition  a  week  before  the  date  of  announced  pnbfi- 
cation.  '  Lady  Audlej's  Secret,'  'Aurora  Floyd,'  'Eleanor's  Victory,'  'Joka 
Marchmont's  Legacy,'  'Henry  Dunbar,'  'The  Doctor's  Wife,'  make  eigliteen 
volumes  in  two  years.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  mechanism  of  '  The  Doctor's 
Wife.'  From  first  to  last  there  is  neither  mystery  nor  an  atti>mpt  at  mysti- 
fication. In  this  respect  the  tale  differs  &om  moat  of  Miss  limddon's  storiesi 
but  otherwise  the  hook  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  her  jirei-ious  noveb. 
Indeed,  its  principal  characters,  incidents,  and  positions  are  reproductions  of 
the  old  materials.  Crime  is  the  mainspring  which  sets  the  puppets  in  motion; 
the  chief  actors  are  vicious  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  story,  tlie  moral  ieaditf 
assigns  impunity  to  one  sinner,  and  wealth  to  another,  jnst  to  en(K>ursge  the 
others.  Bigamy  plays  no  part  in  the  drama ;  but,  as  was  th<?  case  in  '  Herny 
Dnnbar,'  the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  convicted  foi^fer.  Af^er  obtaining  hit 
liberation  on  a  ticket.«f-leave  from  Portland,  this  convict  murders  his  child's 
lover,  and  makes  good  his  escape  to  America.  In  addition  to  forgery  and  motdtr, 
the  proceedings  are  enlivened  by  some  inrwcent  conjugal  infidelitr,  and  an  mmmo- 
cestful  attempt  at  seduction.  By  disappointing  her  heartless  seducer,  and  maldi^ 
her  false  wife  stop  short  of  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  Bum  whom  she  prefen 
to  her  generous  and  devoted  husband,  Miss  Braddon  lays  claim  to  rank  amongat 
writers  of  morality ! " 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has  brought  out  three  novels, "  Lord  OiU:  m's  DaughteTs." 
and  "  Trevlyn  Hold,"  and  "  Oswald  Cray."     Like  Miss  Bradi      ,  Mrs.  Wood  tmi 
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the  ear  of  the  puhlic,  and  whatsoever  she  writes  is  at  onoe  ordered  at  all  the 
lihraries.  We  do  not  profess  to  aooount  for  this ;  we  only  state  the  {act.  It  may 
be  worth  while,  however,  to  our  readers  to  read  the  following  remarks,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  satisfactorily  explain  the  success  of  rather  powerless  and  not 
very  well  written  books. 

"  Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  no  power  of  constmcting  a  plot ;  the  one 
because  he  aimed  at  too  little,  the  other  because  he  aims  at  too  much.  George 
Eliot,  Currer  Bell,  Miss  Braddon,  and  Trollope  are  all  apt  to  sacrifice  the  thread 
of  their  story  to  delineation  of  character.  Bulwer  and  Wilkie  Collins  are  about 
the  only  living  English  novelists  who  know  how  to  work  out  a  plot  of  which  the 
practised  novel-reader  does  not  know  the  end  before  he  has  read  the  first  half- 
dozen  chapters  ;  and  a  like  talent,  though  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lengthy  series  of  novels  which  began  with  '  East  Lynne,'  and  has  termi- 
nated, until  further  notice,  with  *  Lord  Oakbum's  Daughters.*  As  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  these  books  extends,  the  central  idea  of  every  one  of  them  is  an  unde- 
tected crime ;  and  the  whole  skill  of  the  story  consists  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  crime  is  brought  home.  Murder  is  the  subject-matter  of  '  East  L3mne,* 
*  Vemer's  Pride,*  and  *  Lord  Oakbum's  Daughters* ;  bigamy  of  a  novel  whose 
name  we  cannot  now  recall ;  embezzlement  of  '  The  Channings '  and  '  The 
Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  ;*  and  so  on.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Wood's  novels  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  that  order  of  '  detective '  literature  which  has  of  late  become  so  popular 
amongst  us.  The  reports  of  Miiller*s  trial  raised  the  circulation  of  the  London  papers 
to  an  almost  unexampled  height ;  and  so,  somehow  or  other,  the  public  mind  feels 
an  inexplicable  interest  in  the  unravelling  of  any  tale  of  crime  or  mystery.  We 
do  not  blame  Mrs.  Wood  for  availing  herself  of  the  taste  of  the  day.  If  people 
wish  for  expurgated  editions  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  toned  down  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  most  delicate  propriety,  why  not  provide  them  with  what  they  want  ? 
The  demand  is  great,  and  the  supply  equal  to  it.'* 

Whether  this  reasoning  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  &ct  that  a 
novel  of  the  sensation  school  can  always  command  a  large  circulation.     J£  any  of  ^ 
these  books  should  escape  the  waste-paper  basket  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  our 
gpmidchildren  will  probably  be  astonished  at  our  taste,  even  as  we  wonder  at  the 
fiuhion  which  made  the  voluminous  Kichardson  the  idol  of  a  past  generation. 

We  have  mentioned  the  above  novels  in  deference  to  the  public,  who,  for  some 
season  or  other,  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  them ;  or,  at  any  rate,  do  read  them. 
For  another  reason — ^respect  for  the  distinguished  deceased  authors — ^we  have  to 
chronicle  the  last  works  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  of  the  American  writer,  Haw* 
th(Hiie.  Mr.  Thackeray's  fragment,  consisting  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  a 
projected  story  called  '*  Denis  Duval,"  was  published  in  the  "Comhill  Magazine." 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  little  story,  entitled  "  Pansie,'*  is  more  complete  in  its  structure, 
and  consequently  it  represents  more  fairly  the  characteristics  of  its  author.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  posthumous  fragments,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  not  re- 
ceived the  finishing  touches,  can  add  to  an  already  well-earned  reputation  ;  but 
the  public  would  not  readily  forego  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
last  efforts  of  a  favourite  author.  One  of  the  most  masterly  poems  of  antiquity 
was  left  unfinished  in  parts,  and  its  author  ordered  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
If  his  conmiands  had  been  obeyed,  nothing  of  the  iBneid  would  have  descended  to 
us  except  the  name  ! 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Perpetual  Curate,**  part  of  the  series  entitled  "  Chronidei  of 
Caiiingfbrd,"  has  been  generally  read  and  admired.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
has  laid  herself  open  to  criticism  by  selecting  a  subject  with  which  she  was  im- 
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perfi'ctly  acqiiaintiil ;  and  it  lias  lKft*n  p^nntiHl  out  that  nhe  ima^nos  pcrpet 
<'iirat«>s  to  be  ciinitosin  the  ordinary  sense  oftlie  word,  and  is  not  aware  that  tl 
art'  in  fart  incnnihents  (if  livinj^s.  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  a  well-known  writer 
iiiu;^M7.in«'s.  lias  wnlt<'n  a  novel  (raUiKl  "  Bn)ken  to  Harness,"  which  has  met  w 
(•nnsi(l<ral)le  :*tii-fi'ss,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  also  a  veteran  fitterafeur,  and  well  kno 
lor  many  years  lor  liis  connexion  with  "  Piineh  "  (and  also  as  a  distinguished  d 
iiiatic  author),  has  ajipcared  lat«'  in  life  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  his  last  no^ 
*•  Loved  at  Last,"  has  been  very  well  rtveivtHl.  *' Marj:faret  Denzil's  Histor 
h:iN  rxcit^il  sulHcient  interest  to  have  been  attributed  to  several  well-known  p 
sona«j^es  in  turn ;  amon<^  others  to  no  less  august  a  person  than  Her  Majes 
These  idle  nmiours  are  now  disju'lKHl,  and  the  book  is  said  to  bo  written  by  a  n 
aspirant  t-o  literary  fame.  A  little  novel  called  "Askerdale  Park,"  by  a  clerpym; 
has  attracted  notice  by  the  remarkable  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  its  machine 
thouj^h  it  is  not  a  work  of  great  finish. 

"  The  Small  House  at  Allington,"  by  Anthony  Trollope,  first  published  (lik« 
great  number  of  the  novels  of  the  day),  in  the  numbers  of  a  monthly  f>eriodi< 
has  ct)me  out  in  a  collective  form,  and  is  considered  to  be  worthy  upon  the  wh 
of  the  reputation  of  its  author.  But  writers  who  are  very  prolific  are  apt  to  i 
into  errors  arising  from  haste  and  carelessness,  and  the  following  ol»ser\'ati( 
(evidently  from  the  hand  of  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  talents)  may  be  worthy 
Mr.  TroUope's  attention  : — 

"  rerha])s  the  p-eatest  proof  of  Mr.  TroUope's  ability  is  the  tone  into  which 
inevitably  glide  in  dis(Missing  his  works.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  speaking  of! 
personages  as  of  real  men  and  women.  For  the  last  year  Crosbie  has  been 
much  a  public  character  as  Lord  Palnierston.  It  is  almost  as  though  a  column 
the  daily  journal  had  been  regularly  devotinl  to  the  consideration  of  his  affairs.  ^ 
Trollo])e's  pages  have  Iwen  penised  rather  as  news  than  as  fiction,  with  sometbi 
of  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  we  welcome  the  c<immunications  of  an  int 
ligeni  foreign  corresiumdent.  The  dniwback  io  so  great  an  advantage  is  the  U 
(leney  of  such  a  writer  to  indulge  in  mere  gossi]).  Human  life  docs  not  amui 
itself  like  a  novel ;  its  sea,sons  of  exciting  interest  are  episodical,  and  the  inteir 
are  (K'cu]>ied  by  comparative  trifles,  whose  relation  to  the  general  plan  of  cxi 
ence  is  not  easily  percej)tihle.  It  is  the  business  of  the  narrator  to  prune  av 
the  non-essential,  to  knit  the  jMjriods  of  interest  and  activity  together,  to  an 
omit,  or  trans])ose  incidents  with  a  view  to  the  significance  of  the  whole.  Jl 
Trollope  would  rank  higher  if  he  were  less  of  the  mere  chronicler — if  more  oft 
hand  and  will  of  the  author  were  visible  in  liis  work." 

iVlr.  Charles  Keade's  **  Ver}'  Hard  Cash"  was  republished  early  in  the  ye 
having  originally  appeared  in  **  All  the  Year  llound."  Mr.  Reade,  in  moat  of  1 
^'tories,  advocates  a  cause  or  attiurks  an  abuse.  In  this  his  last  work,  he  made 
fierce  an  onslaught  on  the  managers  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  that  hia  bo< 
though  ])ut  forward  sis  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  magazine,  called doi 
a  stonn  of  hostile  criticism.  It  must  be  recollected,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Beade,  tl 
some  ap])aHing  cases  of  cruelty  and  neglect  hail  recently  come  before  the  puUi 
but.  it  may  ])robably  be  answered  that  in  these  instances  the  unTortumite  lonai 
were  not  found  in  regular  asylums. 

Mr.  Dickens's  serial  story,  *•  Our  Mutual   Friend."  is  progreraing  montii 
month  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  commenced  in  the  "Comhill  Maganm' 
story  called  "  Armadale."    On  these  at  present  it  would  be  prematara  to  mi 
any  further  observation.     Mr.  C.  A.   Collins,  a  brother  of  the  last-mentki 
author,  has  been  writing  rapidly,  having  brought  out  two  noveli  during  the  p 
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year.  Mr.  C.  J.  Collins,  who  is,  we  believe,  another  brother  of  Mr.  W.  Collins,  has 
also  brought  out  two  novels  since  the  commenoement  of  the  year  1864.  This  ex- 
oessive  haste  is  not  usually  productiye  of  good  results.  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus 
TroUope,  whose  name  is  becoming  nearly  as  well  known  as  that  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  has  published  a  novel  called  "  Lindisfam  Chase/'  which  we  find  described 
as  "  a  good  novel,  with  an  entertaining  plot."  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffi-eson  (whose  **  Life  of 
Bobert  Stephenson"  we  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place)  has  added  **Not  Dead 
Yet "  to  the  rapidly  swelling  list  of  his  works  of  fiction.     Of  this  a  critic  says : — 

"  Mr.  Jeafireson's  talent  has  certainly  gained  in  ripeness  and  fulness  of  flavour, 
like  fruit  on  a  wall  in  a  sunny  aspect.  His  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory ;  it  has  a  well-contrived,  well-built-up  plot ;  it  is  carefully  written ;  no  part 
of  the  work  is  slurred  or  sacrificed  to  make  a  situation  or  to  obtain  an  effect.  The 
writer  has  evidently  taken  pains,  and  there  is  much  good  work  put  into  the  book 
which  has  a  solidity  and  force  that  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  story.  We  have  read  it  through  with  interest,  and  can  reoonmiend  it  to  our 
readers.  The  story  turns  upon  a  remarkable  course  of  generous  self-sacrifice ;  the 
effect  upon  the  reader  is  to  make  him  feel  it  to  be  a  noble  thing  'to  suffer  and  be 
strong ' — not  in  the  least  depressing,  as  many  tales  of  self-sacrifice  are  made.  It 
is  a  healthy,  pleasant  book ;  the  heroism  is  treated  as  a  simple  matter  of  doing 
one's  duty,  the  di£5cxdty  consisting  in  the  perseverance,  which  indeed  is  the 
greatest  difiSculty  in  all  undertakings — '  the  crown  of  life '  itself  being  promised 
in  Scripture  to  those  who  *  endure  to  the  end.' " 

It  becomes  our  duty,  lastly,  to  record  the  publication  of  two  novels  by  authors 
hitherto  unknown,  but  who  have  at  once,  without  previous  introduction,  made  an 
impression  that  will  not  soon  be  effaced.  "Abbot's  Cleve,"  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  possesses  all  the  claims  to  popularity  that  we  can  imagine  the  sensation 
novelists  to  have,  inasmuch  as  the  main  incident  of  the  plot  is  a  case  of  secret  poison- 
ing, and  the  crime  is  perpetrated  in  so  skilful  and  delicate  a  manner,  that  the  blame 
is  at  once  thrown  on  the  wrong  person.  But  the  after-plot,  in  which  the  devoted 
lover  of  the  accused  heroine  succeeds  by  slow  degrees  in  finding  out  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  is  so  thoroughly  and  carefully  worked  out,  that  the  book 
has  a  really  artistic  merit  which  very  few  novels  of  this  class  can  claim.  This 
book  was  at  once  hidled  by  the  critics  as  one  which  showed  a  determination  to 
oope  with  the  sensation  novelists  on  their  own  g^und,  and  to  prove  that  if  their 
peculiar  style  of  plot  was  to  be  used,  it  might  at  any  rate  be  used  ¥dth  good  taste 
and  consistency  of  detail. 

The  other  new  work  of  fiction  to  which  we  would  allude — new  at  least  to  the 
public  in  England,  though  previously  published  in  the  "  Delhi  Gazette  " — is  Mr. 
Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard's  novel,  founded  on  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
entitled  "  How  to  Manage  It."  The  title  at  once  suggests  the  figurative  meaning 
of  the  author ;  it  is  a  tale  of  mismanagement ;  a  tale  which,  without  attempting 
to  fix  on  any  particular  person  or  spot,  gives  the  readers  to  understand  very  clearly 
that  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  was  brought  about  by  our  own  faults ;  or  rather,  was 
allowed  to  come  to  a  head  by  our  own  blindness  and  misplaced  confidence.  It  is  a 
singular  thing,  that  Mr.  Prichard  hits  upon  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
causes  of  the  Mutiny  that  were  prophetically  mentioned  nearly  sixty  years  ago  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  likely  to  lead  to  a  crisis  in  the  Indian  Peninsula. 
Of  course  the  Duke  could  not  predict  that  the  revolt  would  take  the  form  of  a 
Military  Mutiny,  for  in  his  time  we  had  a  much  larger  number  of  European  troops 
in  India,  in  proportion,  than  we  have  had  since.  But  the  Duke  said  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  he  ever  said  any  thing,  that  we  must  either  greatly  increase  our 
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Eoropcan  forc«,  or  ditoontinue  our  policy  of  annexing  new  prorinoei,  and  of  d»-> 
premiin^  the  friendly  native  princes.  Iniitead  of  this,  we  compelled  our  fo-called 
allioM,  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  others,  to  maintain  oontingenie  of  our  natire  mrmj ; 
we  annexed  rapidly ;  and  we  reduced  our  European  force  to  a  minimum,  reiyiaif 
almost  entirely  on  the  Si*poyf«,  who.  we  fondly  imaged,  were  attached  to  their 
otfioera.  and  would  follow  them  to  the  cannon's  mouth  at  all  hazards.  We  fi)Tgo4 
that  these  S<*poyH  were  of  an  alien  race ;  we  forgot  that  they  were  Hindoos  or 
AIuMsulnians  in  religion  ;  and  we  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  because  tliej 
cringed  to  us  with  humble  salaams,  they  had  foi^tten  their  nationality  and  their 
creed.  In  the  casi>  of  the  MusHuliuans,  at  least,  it  was  a  part  of  that  creed  to 
coniiider  the  extiqHition  of  the  Christian8  a  duty,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
they  made  t<M>lii  of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  took  us  unawares  when  we  most  illogically 
believed  ourM>lves  to  be  secure  in  our  moral  influence.  "  These  men  are  attaclwd 
to  us,"  was  the  cry\  and  many  a  gallant  officer  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart 
while  those  very  words  were  passing  through  his  mind.  Mr.  Prichard  was  ao 
offii.'er  in  the  Coni|Mmy's  ner^-ice,  and  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  like  the  rest.  He 
wait  ithot  at,  togi*thor  with  the  other  officers  of  his  regiment,  by  the  faithful  Scpoja 
on  {larade.  and  he  and  his  felU)w-officera  had  to  save  themselves  by  gaUoping  away 
as  fast  ax  their  horses  could  earn*  them.  Luckily  they  were  well  mounted,  and 
all.  or  UKtst  of  them,  t^ycaped.  Mr.  Prichard  has  given  us  reason  to  oongratalate 
him  on  hit*  nafety.  by  prt^si'nting  us  with  the  most  earnest  and  instructive,  and,  m  a 
litorary  |Mnnt  of  view,  certainly  far  the  most  promising  novel -of  the  day.  Wc 
should  have  Home  hesitati^m  in  writing  ih>  stnmgly  on  the  merits  of  **  How  U> 
Manage  It,"  if  we  were  not  HUpiKirted  by  the  universal  verdict  of  the  critics.  Tke 
**  S|ii>*tat«»r  "  at  omv  dencribed  Mr.  IVichard's  book  as  **  a  very  striking  historical 
novel,  giving  far  the  most  vivid  piiiure  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  yet  prvsnit«d  to 
the  puMic."  The  **  Reader  "  honoured  Mr.  IVioliaid  with  a  very  elaborate  rrriem, 
written  (an  the  inittalit  mt  the  f«M)t  of  the  article  attests)  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
knoan  to  be  familiar  with  Anglo-Indian  Miciety  and  its  peculiarities,  in  which 
everk'  ^entiInent  of  the  author  was  endorMxl  and  corrviborated.  Everi*  su 
ntttiiV  that  ban  a|>|)eared  is  nK>re  or  less  in  favour  of  his  views,  and  even 
crit)i>  wb4»  slightly  differ  fn*m  him  in  opinion,  arv  unanimous  in  praising  his 
ability  and  himesty  of  puqiiwte.  It  i*  fortunate  that  **  How  to  Managr  It"  has 
be<en  puhliiih^  ju«t  at  the  prevent  time,  for  the  Indian  Mutiny,  first  aa 
topic  ot'imnunliate  aiixirty.  then  thrown  aside  for  new  subjects  of  di 
m^v  iMuiini;  air^in  to  tht*  torvgrt»und  as  a  question  for  historical  and  phikaspphieil 
inquiry.  Mor\^'\er.  India  i?>  now  our  own.  and  is  no  loneer  the  pttiprrcy  cf  a 
limited  i>»qiorat»on.  Nes  n«4ds  %*(  industry  aiY  being  opened  up.  and  our  tasCtta 
empire  pn4ni)««^.  ere  Umc  Xa*  bnvome  a  subject  of  s^neral  interwt.  Mr.  Kaye's 
history  and  Mr.  IVi^-hard's  novel  are  amon«r  the  first  tt^ens  of  this  rising 
Urity.  and  we  have  thouirht  the  novel  in  qoe»ti<*n  wi>rthy  of  so  knc  a 
partW  (kv  thiA  r^^aA^n.  and  partly  b^^^use  it  i«  the  mfiwt  soconssful  dehut 
a  new  wnter  ot'fit-ti«m  for  a  o«^  many  yean^. 

The  U«t  novt^l  that  «e  r%rr^  menti«*ci  is  Mr.  4b.  A.  Sala's  "Quite  Akaie. 
aeiitvn  with  which  a  ludhmms   incident  mav   Ke  nm>r>ird.     This  novci   was 
cc^ur^  «tl*  puSlKiati^m  in  "  .VII  t^•e  Year  R«.4ind."  «hen  Mr  Saia  was  tiatffta^ 
the  Vp.'.ted  States  m  *|^nal  n^rrvsfwndmt  .^f  thr  "  Ilaily  Telegraph."     The 
taint  T  t>f  ^wtal  communi«^Ti*«  prvvrcted  the  aothMC  fr^im  remit tzni?  the  aua 
ivgulsrN  .  and  the  ^lit^^r.  frr^.Cl:  that  the  p-abli*-  mu*:  r.ot  br  trifled  with,  was  c 
1%^  ^t  the  st««i  firuKfd  V>  an^th^r  hand    In  the  mr^ntzme  Mr  :^ia  had 
the  nv«e4  m  his  own  way.  and  i«k  his  arrival  m  Kngian»l  he  lijQ&i  that  the  booh 
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pablislied  with  a  totally  different  denouement  from  that  which  he  had  designed. 
Those  personages  that  he  had  intended  to  kill  were  made  to  live  well  and  happily 
to  the  end,  while  those  for  whom  he  had  chalked  out  a  bright  career  were  ruth- 
lessly doomed  to  destruction.  Mr.  Sala  promises  a  second  edition,  to  be  completed 
in  accordance  with  his  original  plan,  so  that  in  all  probability  two  novels  called 
"  Quite  Alone  "  will  be  handed  down,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  posterity. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  mark  the  year  as  one  of  importance  in  literary  annals.  Without  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  we  must  accept  the  indisputable  fact  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nuyority  of  his  countrymen  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  readers  esteem  him  second  to  none.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  "  Enoch  Arden,  (&c.,"  was  hailed  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  for  some  time  it  was  not  easy  to  go  into  any  drawing-room  without  finding 
the  little  green  volume  on  the  table,  or  to  travel  many  miles  in  a  railway  carriage 
without  seeing  some  traveller  take  it  from  his  pocket.  One  of  the  poems,  "  The 
Northern  Farmer,"  is  written  in  a  provincial  dialect,  that  is  to  say,  the  language  and 
spelling  are  such  as  to  copy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  idiom  and  pronunciation  that 
would  be  used  by  a  home-bred  rustic.  The  public  have  long  been  familiar  with 
poems  from  other  hands  in  the  dialects  of  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  &c. ;  but  this  is 
probably  the  first  instance  in  which  a  first-class  writer  has  given  an  entire  poem  in 
the  dialect  of  a  remote  county.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  several  **  Expe- 
riments" in  the  form  of  short  poems,  written  in  classical  metres.  Such  things 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  oijeu  d' esprit,  for  the  accentuation  of  English 
words  forbids  their  legitimate  employn\ent  in  th&  metres  which  the  Roman 
Horace  brought  to  such  exquisite  perfection.  A  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  • 
Iliad  into  blank  verse  is  said  to  be  so  skilfully  done  as  to  induce  a  hope  that  Mr.  • 
Tennyson  will  make  further  efforts  in  a  style  of  composition  very  often  attempted, 
but  seldom  satisfisictorily  executed.  In  a  little  poem  in  hendecasyllabics,  Mr. 
Tennyson  indulges  in  a  tilt  at  reviewers,  which  is  decidedly  uncomplimentary  to 
tbat  class  of  writers,  but  has  been  received  by  them  with  tolerably  good  himiour. 

Lord  Derby's  Homer  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Philology, 
but  as  a  poem  it  lays  claim  to  notice  also.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  say 
that  the  author's  brilliant  reputation  has  ensured  for  it  a  fair  success,  and  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  noteworthy  productions  of  the  year. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  lovers  of  contemporary  poetry,  Mr.  Browning  comes  next 
to  the  Laureate.  He  has  published  a  volume  called  "  Dramatis  Personam,"  which 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  critic : — 

"  Mr.  Browning's  new  poems  are  not  likely  to  produce  any  immediate  effect 
upon  the  reputation  he  has  already  acquired.  They  will  be  received  with  raptu- 
rous admiration  by  the  circle  of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  readers  who  have 
already  made  him  '  the  god  of  their  idolatry ;'  but  they  will  scarcely  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  distaste  of  those  who  have  hitherto  found  themselves  * 
unable  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  genius.  There  are  many  real  lovers  of  poetry 
which  does  not  soar  too  high  above  their  heads,  who  feel  hurt  if  they  are 
asked  to  listen  to  what  are  not  *  easy  things  to  understand.'  They  expect 
the  stream  of  verse  to  llow  always  clear  as  crystal,  so  that  they  may  see 
at  a  glance  the  gold  and  gems  which  decorate  its  bed,  and  the  beings  of 
beauty  who  sport  beneath  its  waves.  Mr.  Browning  reminds  them  unpleasantly 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  swiftly  swinging  along  discoloured  waters,  and  only  here 
and  there  allowing  a  momentary  glimpse  to  be  caught  of  a  glittering  form,  a 
gleaming  shape.     To  them  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  will  provd 
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utterlj  onintelligible,  and  the  laciditj  of  its  renudniog  portion  will  &il  to 
eile  them  to  the  obscurity  by  which  they  will  consider  it  enoompaMed.  Bat  tho— 
who  are  not  equally  unaccustomed  or  averse  to  mental  exertion,  and  who  are  not 
easily  deterred  by  the  difficulties  which  hedge  around  almost  every  truth  thai  b 
worth  discovering,  and  especially  those  who  in  reading  poetry,  far  from  wiahiiig 
to  have  every  image  brought  before  them  blazing  in  the  full  sunlight,  rather 
prefer  *  to  see  an  idea  looming  through  the  mist/  will  find  much  that  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  Mr.  Browning's  latest  utterances.  Their  subjects 
brace  some  of  those  which  are  worthiest  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  to  occupy  oar 
thoughts.  The  endless  straggle  of  man  with  adverse  fate,  the  constant  longing  far 
happiness  so  seldom  gratified,  so  often  unfulfilled,  the  ever-renewed  contest  in  tiia 
human  mind  between  faith  and  doubt,  the  yearning  of  the  soul  towards  the  unseen 
worid,  such,  together  with  many  of  the  ordinary  joys  and  sorrows  which  cheqoer 
life's  career,  are  the  themes  which  Mr.  Browning  treats.  With  two  exceptioiis« 
the  poems  are  soliloquies,  and  with  his  usual  dramatic  power  he  has  given  life  to  the 
persons  to  whose  voices  he  wishes  us  to  listen,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enables 
us  to  see  far  through  their  outward  semblance  into  the  inmost  workings  of  their 
hearts.  In  the  three  most  important  pieces  he  dissects  as  many  forms  of  belief; 
the  lowest,  in  which  the  savage  or  the  bigot  grovels  before  the  power  he  worships 
with  servile  fear ;  the  highest,  in  which  perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear ;  and  the 
creed  of  shameless  egotism,  the  negation  of  belief  in  aught  but  self." 

A  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  the  late  W.  M.  Praed  has  been  published, 
and  has  been  received  with  the  interest  which  naturallv  attaches  to  a  name  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  for  more  than  a  generation.  A  translation  of  Taaao's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  has  been  brought  out  by  Sir  J.  K.  James,  and  a  portion 
of  Dante's  **  Divina  Commedia  "  has  been  translated  by  a  lady. 

**  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  done  her  best,  and  done  it  carefully,  oonscientioosly,  and 
well.  We  congratulate  her  on  the  conclusion  of  her  loving  labours,  and  oo  the 
success  which  was  alone  possible.  She  has  given  us  in  some  places  the  words  of 
Dante,  in  others  his  meaning ;  many  of  her  verses  are  flowing,  graceful,  and  foil 
of  harmony,  as  suited  the  subject.  The  notes  occupy  one-third  of  the  volume,  and 
are  very  satisfactory ;  they  show  much  reading  and  well-directed  research.** 

It  has  become  the  custom,  of  late  years,  for  writers  in  the  quarterly  reriews 
and  other  peri<idicalM  to  n*print  their  articles  in  a  collective  form.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  made  by  writers  of  great  celebrity,  as  for  instance,  Macanlay ;  hot 
others  have  followed  the  example,  and  scarcely  a  year  now  passes  withoot  the 
issue  of  one  or  mi»i^  worki*  of  this  kind.  Books  of  essays,  therefore,  have  beoome 
an  interesting  branch  of  liti*rature  in  themselves,  and  it  is  necessary  thai  we 
should  mention  one  or  two  that  have  recently  appeared.  Mr.  T.  £.  Kebbel,  a 
gentleman  who  holds  ConN«*n'ative  views,  has  published  **  Essays  upon  History 
and  Politico,"  m(«t  of  which  are  reviews  of  lives  oi*  distinguished  English 
'   men.     Of  these  a  con  tern  |>onin*  writes : — 

**  Mr.  Kebbel  ttavK  modei«tly.  that  his  essays  are  not  *  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  merits  a»  to  place  them  above  the  average  standard  of  periodical 
tare.'     This  ift  |>aying  a  compliment  to  the  average." 

Mr.  Nassau  W.  Senior's  '*  E«sayi  on  Fiction  "  were  in  the  preaa  when  he 
leiied  with  a  dangerous  illness  which,  we  regret  to  say.  ultimately  carried  him  off. 

•'The  Ki^^vw  an»  rv]»rint«"d  fnmi  the  'Quarterly,*  *  Edinburgh,'  *  London,'  aod 
•  X<»rth  Hritiith  *  K«'vi«-wi».  and  range  frt»m  the  year  1821  to  the  year  1867.  The 
subject  of  the  fin»t  if*  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  of  the  second.  Colonel  Senior,  aathor  of 
'  Charies  Vernon  '  (we  suppose  a  reUuioo  of  the  critic) ;  of  \he  third.  8ar  Edward 
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Bulwer  Ljtton  ;  of  the  fourth,  Mr.  Thackeray ;  and  of  the  fifth  and  last,  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  The  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  combination  of  several 
articles  on  his  various  novels,  written  from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  curious  to  read 
the  current  criticism  of  the  day,  on  tales  which  have  now  been  standard  works 
for  years,  published  when  those  works  were  fresh  from  the  press.  Otherwise,  we 
do  not  see  much  in  the  article  to  warrant  its  reproduction.  It  is  a  good  average 
review,  sensible  and  well  written,  but  not  brilliant  or  profound.  The  criticism  on 
Bulwer  is  of  a  higher  kind,  composed  at  a  much  later  day,  and  showing  evidences 
of  a  more  matured  and  thoughtful  mind.  The  observations  on  the  faint,  sickly 
idealisms  in  which  the  author  of  *  Zanoni '  is  fond  of  indulging,  are  excellent,  and 
effectually  dispose  of  the  false  principles  of  art  on  which  the  novelist  often 
works." 

"  The  most  interesting  article  in  the  volume  is  the  one  on  Mrs.  Stowe,  which 
includes  an  account — very  curious  at  the  present  time — of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  of  the  excitement  of  the  North 
upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1866,  when  some  of  the  abolitionists 
threatened  to  secede,  as  the  South  has  now  done  in  consequence  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Sala's  active  pen  has  given  us  "Pictures  done  with  a  Quill;"  and  the 
author  who  adopts  the  nom  de  plume  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  has  published  two  volumes. 
There  are  several  other  collections,  but  we  must  conclude  our  list  by  mentioning 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  "  Essays  on  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain 
from  1783  to  1830,"  by  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Of  course  most  readers  wiQ 
dissent  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  author,  especially,  perhaps,  where  he  argues 
ag^ainst  the  policy  of  the  Peninsular  War — that  war  which  trained  our  soldiers, 
revealed  to  us  who  was  the  greatest  General  of  the  age,  and  prepared  us  to  con- 
quer  the  reckless  usurper  in  the  final  struggle  at  Waterloo — but  in  spite  of  any 
difference  of  opinion,  the  work  will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

"  It  will  be  found  an  invaluable  companion  in  the  study  of  the  political  history 
of  an  eventful  half-century,  while  it  increases  our  admiration  of  the  finely 
balanced  mind  and  the  generous  nature,  which  have  enabled  the  author  to  treat 
with  historical  dignity,  calmness,  and  justice,  the  men  and  the  events  of  a  time 
in  which  statesmen  still  living  have  played  prominent  parts." 

Among  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  place 
under  any  particular  head,  may  be  reckoned  those  on  "  Spiritualism,?  a  subject 
which  will  have  votaries  so  long  as  it  has  professors,  since  people  like  to  wonder 
even  though  they  may  scorn  to  believe.  The  most  notorious  books  on  this  subject 
are  Mr.  Thomas  Brevior's  book,  "  The  Two  Worlds,"  and  the  "  Biography  of  the 
Brothers  Davenport." 

"  Mr.  Brevior  g^oes  over  the  same  groxmd  that  has  been  traced  so  often 
before.  He  describes  the  Supematuralism  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  of  medieval  and  modem  times;  he  discourses  of 
witchcraft,  guardian  angels,  and  ministering  spirits ;  and  he  tells  us  once  more 
the  old  stories  of  ghosts,  prophetic  dreams,  mysterious  knockings,  &c.  Such 
relations  will  always  interest ;  and  the  collection  here  put  forth  is  undoubtedly 
fascinating,  simply  considered  as  a  set  of  marvels.  But  when  the  author  begins 
to  discuss  the  theory  involved  in  these  tales,  he  exhibits  the  same  inability  to 
argue  reasonably  that  we  have  noticed  in  a  good  many  others  holding  the  same 
views.  In  his  introduction,  he  quotes  passages  from  various  writers  in  support  of 
the  belief  in  what  is  called  Spiritualism ;  and  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  find  ¥n[thi]i 
the  same  compass,  a  greater  amount  of  illogical  deduction  and  wild  assumption. 
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For  in^rftif'Vi  Dr.  John  Campbell  tmjt,  in  uinrer  to  Uie  qnarfam  '  CW  fimwf* 
often  Mkad  bj  tlie  disbelieven  in  Hieae  wonderfbl  atoriM:  '  We  dai^  onr  oUigi- 
tion,  a»  a  oondition  of  ratioiul  &ith,  to  prove  the  Cut  bono.  It  maj  eziit  wbara 
we  Bee  it  not,  and  bare  importfuit  ends  to  accompUafa  witii  whioh  v«  are  mi- 
aequunted.'  This  is  rery  sophiatical.  Where  a  faot  ti  indi«pntable~— when  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  it !»  never  a  snlgeot  of  diapnto  at  all — the  tnabifitj  to 
^ve  a  reneon  for  ita  existence  cannot  affect  onr  belief  in  the  leaat  We  nay 
fairt;  Buppoee  that  there  IB  eome  reason  beyond  oar  peroepfaon ;  indeed,  tbe  beA 
itselfiareaeODBaffitnentforonioredenoe.  BntirhenaimallmiiiimtjofhviiWDbribge 
oddrtee  the  vest  m^jorit]' and  eaj,  'We  have  bad  a  epedal  revelation  vonehnM to 
na  individaaUjr,  qnite  opposed  to  yonr  own  ezperienee,  but  for  whieh  nererfliehaB 
we  require  yonr  belief,'  the  majority  have  a  right  to  pat  certain  qnertiona." 

The  Brothera  Davenport  are  two  men  who  have  been  exhibiting  thcmsrive*  to 
the  carions  in  inch  matten,  and  have  oertunly  giveii  vary  nrprimng  perfbmuaieea. 
One  of  their  feateie  to  allowthenuelvea  tobe  tjednp  wiUi  a  long  rope  that  is  omled 
ronnd  every  limh,  and  then  to  free  themedves  without  aariitanoe  in  a  few  minntea. 
Another  ie  to  canse  musical  instmmeata  to  hover  about  the  room  a&d  give  ont 
BODnds  withont  any  apparent  human  agency.  As  to  the  first  trick,  it  is  now  per- 
fectly well  known  that  it  is  an  ordinary  ooi^nnv's  feat,  allhoag^  the''Brotlms,'' 
probably  from  long  practice,  appear  to  be  more  skilfii]  in  it  than  other  pntHgia- 
teuTM.  With  T^ard  to  the  wafting  of  masioal  instruments,  it  is  snfBdvt  to 
observe  that  it  is  done  in  a  darkened  room  and  nnder  oertun  oondifiona  impoaed 
by  the  eihilntare.  A  good  oonjoror  is  no  great  rarity  at  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  these  "  BrotJiers  "  wonld  have  exated  any  estrMrdinvy  in- 
tereet  bnt  for  their  impndent  itiition,  published  in  the  "  Timm,"  that  the  bkba 
were  per&rmed  by  some  mysterioiiB  powar  which  they  pomfnml  withOQt  k<wnnnf> 
whence  it  oame  1  This  oaoaamed  a  storm  of  eorrestK^ndinRO.  ssnA  lu'nee  the 
notoriety  whi^  has  led  to  the  pnUioation  of  the  "  Btogrxtihy."  The  book,  com- 
{riled  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Niohtds,  has  been  nsefVil  ho  far  hr  tbiE^,  that  it 
has  enabled  one  or  two  of  the  weekly  periodioahi  to  amnse  iheii  readers  with  timny 
articles.  As  regards  this  class  of  books  generally,  we  may  quote  the  following 
observations:  "We  cannot  point  to  any  of  tiieae  woifoas  rantainiag  a  philoeo. 
phical  exposition  of  tiie  prineiplee  of  '  Spiritnaliam.'  They  simply  consist  of  a 
number  of  foolish  storiee  (some  of  them  extremely  old,  and  nome  long  rince  ex- 
ploded), and  of  very  inetfeetive  attempts  at  argument,  which  resolve  theraeelvBB 
into  b^ging  the  qnestion  and  abnnng  the  other  ride." 

A  work  called  "  Her  Hajes^'a  Haib,"  \ij  Mr.  WUEam  Levins,  is  intcrrating 
and  instraotdre.  If  Enropeaa  rivSiaation  should  evtr  rtceivc,  from  tht^  inroads  of 
barbarians  at  from  any  other  eMse,  M  severe  a  ahoek  a*  that  which  shntltnvd  the 
Somsn  lystem  many  eentoriea  ago,  the  eiviHiad  raeea  who  riite  op  two  thousand 
years  hence  may  wcmder  as  mneh  at  t^  perfMioD  of  onr  i>oet3l  orgnniiations  as 
we  do  at  the  Cloaea  Maxima,  or  at  ai^  of  tbe  wondea^ul  works  of  Grerian  sM 
of  which  so  1^  omnpleto  speeiaMns  roniain.  "  As  a  luitory  of  thi-  postsJ  system, 
and  a  deseriptitm  of  ito  present  eonditioB.Kr.Lewina's  hook  leaves  little  to  dosin;." 
The  "  Iietters  of  a  Competition  WaUsh,"  by  i  aon  of  Sir  Charles  Trerelyau.  had 
excited  some  mtentt,  partty  baeaoae  ti  the  wdl-known  public  serneei  of  Sir 
Charles,  and  partly  frcm  ita  fatriBiie  nine.  It  porporb  to  ^ve  a  pictnre  of  the 
present  stato  of  AngStKlnffian  aode^,  as  ogniriMd  Trum  that  whith  oxtntod 
during  the  mk  of  the  CSompany,  and  I  ra  apyointmintB  in  the  Civ'-ii  Serrit* 
were  {pven  by  competitive  eximiBi      b.    '       no        at  pk,  slight  and 

sket^y  H  H  is,  i*  •doUmt  ■&»  public  a 
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begiiming  to  take  in  matters  connected  with  our  Eastern  empire.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper, 
a  gentleman  who  writes  hoth  M.D.  and  LL.D.  after  his  name,  has  puhlished  a 
valoahle  work  entitled  "History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe."  It  is 
founded  on  papers  read  hefore  the  British  Association,  and  was  puhlished  some  time 
ago  in  America.  It  is  fortunate  that,  as  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Buckle  did  not  live 
to  finish  his  work,  we  have  so  soon  got  another  very  satisfactory  book  in  its  place. 
It  is  remarked  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Draper's  work  that  he  gives  no  references  to 
authorities.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which  he  shares  with  many  French  writers,  and 
he  would  also  appear,  in  common  with  authors  of  the  Gallic  race  who  aspire  to 
write  en  philosopher  to  be  rather  fii,nciful.  "  The  main  purpose  of  Dr.  Draper's  book 
is  to  show  that  the  progress  of  humanity  is  according  to  law,  and  that  the  life  of 
earth,  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  the  life  of  society,  all  move  onwards  towards 
that  same  development.  The  progress  of  the  individual  corresponds,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  to  the  biography  of  the  earth." 

A  remarkable  work,  "  The  Story  of  the  Guns,"  has  been  written  by  Sir  J; 
Emerson  Tennent.  The  controversies  between  the  various  construction  of  rifled 
ordnance,  and  the  like,  as  to  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  particular  improve- 
ments, will  be  of  little  interest  to  posterity ;  but  as  a  link  in  the  history  of  a  won- 
derfully rapid  development  that  is  now  going  on  in  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  military  science.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  work  will  claim  attention  as  long 
as  the  pursuits  of  war  are  necessary  to  national  safety. 

We  have  now  only  two  or  three  more  books  to  mention  as  coming  within  the 
"miscellaneous"  category.  The  first  is  Mr.  Foss's  "Judges  of  England,"  of 
which  Vols.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  have  been  published.  "  As  a  compendious  and 
useful  record  of  judicial  existence  and  of  legal  biographies,  Mr.  Foss's  work  may  be 
gratefoUy  accepted." 

The  "  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,"  edited  by  Mr.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  is  a  selec- 
tion from  the  reminiscences  of  Miss  Frances  Williams  Wynn,  a  lady  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respected  Welsh  families,  and  highly  connected  in  England,  who 
mixed  in  aristocratic  circles  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  has 
left  an  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes  and  descriptive  episodes.  Somewhat  similar 
to  the  last-mentioned  book,  but  a  century  older,  is  the  "  Diary  of  Mary,  Countess 
Cowper,"  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  of 
G^rge  II.)  and  wife  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  Lady  Cowper's 
recollections  take  us  naturally  into  a  higher  sphere  than  those  of  Miss  Wynn,  and 
although  they  do  not  relate  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  English  his- 
tory, they  are  sufficiently  entertaining  to  have  called  forth  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  family  for  allowing  them  to  become  public  property. 

From  a  comparison  of  Messrs.  Long^mans'  Catalogue  of  Periodicals,  &c.,  cor- 
rected up  to  January,  1864,  with  that  for  January,  1865,  it  appears  that  74  perio- 
dicals of  all  sorts  have  disappeared  during  the  past  year,  and  103  new  ones  have 
arisen.  Taking  the  balance,  we  find  that  the  number  of  periodical  publications 
has  increased  by  29,  which,  added  to  the  743,  the  number  for  the  year  1863, 
makes  a  total  of  772.  Among  those  that  have  ceased  to  exist  there  are  few  of  any 
very  general  interest.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  except  from  this  observation 
the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  which  possessed  some  able  writers,  but  was, 
we  presume,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  large  nimiber  of  competitors.  The 
"  Dial,"  another  defunct  publication,  is,  we  believe,  amalgamated  with  the  "  Star." 
The  others  were  mostly  papers  and  periodicals  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  addressed 
only  to  a  particular  profession  or  a  special  class  of  readers. 

Among  the  new  publications  there  is  a  large  minority  which  oome  within  the 
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class  last  alluded  to.  There  are  one  or  two,  however,  that  are  likely  to  gain  more 
fi^encral  attention.  "  The  Englishman's  Magazine/'  published  by  Rivingtons,  is  a 
Montlily  Journal  of  "  Religion,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ; "  and  while  its  pro- 
gramme shows  that  it  claims  an  equal  position  with  existing  magazines  in  secular 
matters,  it  has  this  s|)ecial  feature,  that  it  treats  of  Religion  and  the  Church  not 
only  as  an  essential,  hut  as  the  most  important  subject.  "  Johnson's  Dictionary," 
by  Latham,  is  brought  out  in  Monthly  Parts,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  more 
fully  in  the  part  of  this  article  devoted  to  the  record  of  important  books.  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  Mr.  Dickens's  serial  story,  is  included  in  Messrs.  Longmans' 
list ;  and  this  fact  shows  at  once  how  difficult  it  is  to  gather  from  such  a  list  a 
correct  idea  of  the  number  of  periodicals  properly  so  called.  With  a  little  more 
care  and  arrangement  this  Catalogue  might  be  made  much  more  useful  than  it  is 
at  present.  "  The  Young  Englishwoman  "  is  the  last  new  publication  that  we 
need  mention.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Beeton  proposes  to  bring  out  a  com- 
panion publication  which  would  probably  have  been  called  "  The  Young  English- 
man," had  not  Messrs.  Rivington  adopted  a  very  similar  name  for  their  monthly 
publication  above  mentioned. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  statistics  of  periodicals  are  not  confined  strictly  to 
the  limits  of  the  year.  The  Catalogue  is  "  made  up  to  January,"  and  it  conse- 
quently includes  a  few  works  announced  in  1864,  but  which  really  belong  to  the 
present  year.  At  present  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  more  accurate  figures, 
but  the  slight  summary  that  we  liave  been  enabled  to  give  will  probably  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  wonderful  activity  with  which  this  branch  of  literature  is  now 
conducted. 

In  our  first  Literary  Retrospect,  published  in  the  "  Annual  Register  for  1863," 
we  endeavoured  to  give  a  compendious  picture  of  the  numerous  periodical  publica- 
tions and  their  various  functions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  this  feature  every 
year,  but  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  seize  upon  any  prominent  feature  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  before.  Such  a  feature  exists  in  the  present  position  and  in- 
fluence of  the  weekly  literary  periodicals,  which  have  now  to  a  great  extent 
assumed  the  office  formerly  occupied  by  the  quarterly  journals,  of  directing  the 
public  taste  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
is  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  which,  by  maintaining  a  staff*  of  able  and  spirited 
writers,  has  earned  the  character  of  being  the  most  sprightly  weekly  publication 
of  the  day.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  "  Saturday  "  stands  on  ground  of  its  own, 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  those  to  which  we  shall  allude  afterwards.  It 
relies  for  its  success  principally  on  pungent  articles  relating  to  politicfd  and  sooial 
matters ;  and  its  system  of  reviewing  consists  in  selecting  those  works  only,  wbiflh 
(because  they  are  either  very  good  or  very  bad)  will  best  enable  the  writer  to 
contribute  an  amusing  article.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  its  opiniona 
have  weight,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  less  strictly  didactic  periodical  than  thoae  whkb 
we  are  about  to  mention. 

The  "Athenseum"  is  purely  a  Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arfc^aadt 
having  existed  almost  alone  for.  many  years  in  its  particular  sphere,  it  maj  1w 
considered  to  have  encouraged  others  by  its  continued  success  to  make  effivti  in 
the  same  direction.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  parent  of  this  kind  of  fife»> 
rature,  and,  although  numerous  rival  publications  have  been  bfronght  oat  ttaoL 
time  to  time  (many  of  which  have  lasted  for  a  year  or  two  and  tiien  oeaaod  ta 
exist),  it  continues  to  hold  the  same  position  that  it  occupied  many  yean  aga 

The  "  Reader,"  like  the  *'  AthensBum,"  is  purely  a  record  and  review  of 
ture,  Science,  and  Art  It  was  founded  two  or  three  yean  ago,  1^ 
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men  of  well-known  reputation  in  special  subjects,  who  associated  with  themselves 
a  number  of  young  and  energetic  writers,  chiefly  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
**  Reader  "  adopted  the  novel  plan  of  printing  on  the  cover  the  names  of  its 
principal  contributors,  and  placing  the  initials  of  the  writers  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  important  articles.  No  doubt  this  idea  was  a  good  one,  with  a  view  to 
immediate  circulation;  for  those  who  would  hesitate  to  purchase  a  new  and 
unknown  periodical,  and  say  they  had  quite  enough  to  do  without  reading 
all  the  new  things,  would  willingly  turn  over  the  pages  to  look  for  the  signature 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  or  F.  D.  Maurice,  or  Thomas  Hughes.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  such  a  system  can  be  advantageous  to  a  publication  iliat  has 
once  made  its  name.  Probably  many  of  the  most  brilliant  articles  in  the  "  Times" 
have  been  written  and  admired  throughout  the  land,  before  the  writer  of  them 
had  made  a  name.  This  is,  however,  purely  a  business  question;  and  the 
"  Reader,"  which  has  now  been  formed  into  a  joint-stock  company,  will  probably 
discuss  it  with  a  satisfiictory  result. 

The  "  London  Review,"  like  the  "  Saturday,"  comments  on  passing  events ;  but 
qud  Review,  it  resembles  the  "  Athenaeum  "  and  "  Reader,"  as  it  notices  all  the 
books  that  come  out,  and  gives  regular  reports  of  artistic  exhibitions,  proceedings 
of  scientific  societies,  and  the  like.  It  is  conducted  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  this 
'winter  it  presents  a  new  and  valuable  feature.  The  last  nimiber  for  December 
and  the  first  number  for  January  contain  a  compendious  but  careful  summary  of 
the  literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  past  year,  including  the  lyrical  and  general 
drama. 

The  newspaper  press  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over,  in  considering  the  sources 
of  Uterary  and  artistic  information.  Apart  from  the  notices  of  theatrical  pieces, 
concerts,  and  the  like,  most  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  papers  now  give  reviews  of 
the  most  important  books  from  time  to  time ;  and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  who  have  little  leisure  for  study,  are,  nevertheless,  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  topics  which  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
intellectual  capital  of  every  well-educated  Englishman. 


ART. 

The  activity  of  those  who  cultivate  the  arts,  for  the  amusement  and  edification 
of  the  rest  of  the  community,  has  in  no  way  diminished  since  we  published  our 
Retrospect  for  1863.  Apart  from  the  principal  exhibitions  which  most  people  of 
any  cultivation  consider  it  a  duty  to  visit  once  or  twice,  there  are  several  minor 
features  of  the  year  which  deserve  a  record  both  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
productions  and  in  the  interests  of  the  branch  of  art  which  they  illustrate.  We 
shall  endeavour,  as  before,  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  artistic  performances  and 
progress  of  the  year,  though  it  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  attempt  a  minute 
criticism  of  all  that  may  justly  be  deemed  worthy  of  note. 

The  British  Institution  opened  early  in  the  year  for  the  exhibition  of  modem 
pictures.  A  weekly  contemporary  says,  "  Taking  into  account  the  small  num- 
ber of  good  pictures  to  be  found  in  Pall  Mall,  our  examination  of  this  exhibition 
need  not  be  otherwise  than  brief.  To  simi  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  character  of 
the  present  display,  we  may  declare  that  it  is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  most 
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of  itn  predeccsHors."  This  opinion  w  corroborated  by  tbe  Yerdict  of  other  critics ; 
and  conHiderin^  that  artints  evidently  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  send 
their  best  pictiiri'H  to  a  small  gallery  at  a  dall  time  of  the  year,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  whether  the  Institution  would  not  do  well  to  turn  its  energies 
into  some  other  channel.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  on  this  last 
ocx'asion  Sir  Edwin  Landsecr  honoured  the  Institution  with  a  spirited  contri- 
bution, a  large  picture  of  dogs,  which  he  called,  with  his  usual  quaint  fancy, 
**  Well-bred  sitters,  that  never  say  they  are  bored."  Later  in  the  year,  the 
annual  exhibition  of  old  masters  opened  with  less  than  its  ancient  M-at. 
The  increase  of  Dutch  pictures  and  the  gradually  diminishing  number  of  great 
Italian  works  are  significant  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  those  who  were  once 
proud  to  send  their  best  ])ictur(«  to  Pall  Mall  are  getting  tired  of  the  trouble 
and  risk.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  good-nature  of  Amateur  collectors  has 
been  severely  taxed  of  late  years.  What  with  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  demands  of  the  British  Institution,  the  galleries  of  our  art-loving 
nobility  and  gentry  must  be  subjected  to  constant  importunities.  It  is  time  that 
these  matters  should  be  reduced  to  a  system.  The  English  aristocracy  are 
liberal  enough  in  lending  the  treasures  of  their  galleries,  but  constant  gape  must 
necessarily  become  eyesores  in  time.  Could  not  some  ingenious  person  organize 
a  scheme  by  which  the  owners  of  pictures  could  gratify  the  public  desire  in  a 
methodical  manner,  without  being  subject  to  irregular  calls,  first  from  one 
quarter  and  then  from  another  ? 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  offered  no  very  remarkable  features,  except  in 
tlie  prominent  positions  taken  by  one  or  two  artists,  not  previously  well  known 
to  fame.  Mr.  Denby's  picture,  of  the  King  of  Moab  sacrificing  his  son,  is  a 
large  and  striking  work  on  a  subject  which  certainly  offers  great  opportunities. 
Mr.  Tissot,  a  Flemish  painter,  occupying  a  different  field,  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  power  of  depicting  character  and  scenery.  The  nimiber  of  ptuntings 
at  this  exhibition  was  very  gi'eat ;  exceeding,  in  fsict,  that  of  the  pictures  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  prominng 
works  here  and  there,  this  exhibition  failed  to  present  any  object  of  endoring 
interest. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition,  in  Conduit-street,  is  now  a  recurring  featnxe  of 
the  spring,  and  in  the  same  building  the  Architectural  Photographic  Society 
now  exhibits  its  collection.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  in  architectural  subjects  thi^ 
photography  has  gained  its  greatest  triumphs.  As  yet  it  fails  (chiefly  hma  tlie 
impossibility  of  securing  a  "  good  sitter  ")  to  record  the  human  facial  ouMMikin 
with  any  approach  to  certainty ;  while  for  landscapes  its  tints  are  nnplflMJng, 
and  it  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  In  copying  aitshiteotan 
neither  of  these  objections  hold,  and  it  is  only  in  this  branch  that  it  can  be  miA 
to  rival  at  all  the  cunning  of  the  human  hand.  The  Society  above  mentMBed 
is  untiring  in  its  efforts,  and  each  year,  as  the  spring  comes  round,  luge  pwsk- 
ages  of  magnificently  executed  photographs  arrive  from  various  qnarten  ef  tiM 
world.  Apropos  of  tlie  subject  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition, 
mention  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  now  pabUihee  its 
Transactions,  which  it  formerly  circulated  only  among  the  membefs. 
measure  has  aroused  the  jealousy  of  a  well-known  semi-architectorsl  pnhlinitini  | 
but  the  Institute  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  find  it  necessary  to  snbmifc  Id 
dictation. 

The  French  Galleiy  opened  early  in  the  year,  and  presented  a  ■fa-nrfi^ 
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trast  to  some  of  onr  English  exhibitions.  This  year  (as  well  as  last  year)  We 
had  to  lament  the  absence  of  any  work  by  Madlle.  Rosa  Bonheur ;  but  the  works 
of  Leys,  Fr^re,  M.  A.  Stevens,  M.  Israels,  Qtdlait,  G^r6me  were  oonspicuoos, 
and  the  Ghdlery  presented  something  like  a  new  feature  in  the  unusually  large 
number  of  grave  historical  pictures  that  it  contained.  M.  Grallait's  picture  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  visited  the  Foreign 
Ghdlery  at  the  International  Exhibition,  of  which  it  was  a  painful  but  acknow- 
ledged attraction.  The  painter  continues  his  illustrations  of  the  same  historical 
period,  and  his  ideas  are  always  striking,  though  a  certain  roughness  of  treat- 
ment and  violent  straining  after  startling  effect  must  be  considered  in  some 
measure  to  detract  from  his  merits  as  a  true  artist.  The  picture  which  upon  the 
whole  attracted  most  attention,  was  M.  G^rdme's  "  Barge  on  the  Nile,"  of  which 
the  striking  atmospheric  effects  made  it  the  most  brilliant  ornament  in  the 
Gallery.  M.  Fr^'s  "Saying  Grace,"  though  small  and  inobtrusive,  is  emi- 
nently characteristic,  and  wins  all  hearts  by  its  truthful  simplicity.  The  "  Athe- 
nseum  "  describes  the  French  Exhibition  as  a  "  noble  collection." 

The  Society  of  Female  Artists,  a  Society  of  recent  origin,  is  acquiring  an 
improved  and  settled  position.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  stated  in  our  sum- 
mary of  last  year,  a  limited  exhibition  of  this  kind  should  have  been  imperfect  at 
first.  "  At  last  the  ladies  have  established  a  right  to  applause The  im- 
provement visible  at  the  present  gathering  is  precisely  in  that  respect  which  is 
the  most  desirable,  and  hitherto  the  least  commendable,  i.  e.,  figure  painting." 
This  exhibition  is  also  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  excellent  street  and 
architectural  paintings  that  it  contains. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  opened  its  exhibition  with  consider- 
able Arlatf  and,  albeit  this  Society  goes  popularly  by  the  name  of  the  "  Old  Water 
Colour,"  it  shows,  as  yet,  no  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  On  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tinues to  recruit  its  strength  by  valuable  accessions.  Among  the  artists  whose 
works  were  most  conspicuous  last  year  were  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  G.  Fripp,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burton,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  represented  by 
numerous  works  fully  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Mr.  F.  Walker,  a  new  exhi- 
bitor (though  well  known  "  behind  the  scenes  "),  takes  a  good  position  at  once 
by  virtue  of  his  drawing  from  Thackeray's  "  Philip ;"  and  Mr.  B.  Foster,  Mr. 
Smallfield,  Mr.  Walter  Goodall,  and  others,  contribute  pictures  of  originality  and 
merit.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  aspire  to  grand  historical  subjects,  and 
to  emulate  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  oil-paintings.  Curiously  enough,  some 
of  our  painters  in  oils  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  endeavoured,  by  a  converse 
process,  to  bring  themselves  down  to  that  minute  delicacy  in  which  a  water- 
colour  painter  may  fairly  indulge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  two  distinct 
branches  of  art  there  are  useful  lessons  which  may  be  interchanged.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  carry  this  kind  of  imitation  too  far ;  let  artists  learn  from  one  an- 
other, if  they  will,  but  let  each  remain  in  his  proper  sphere,  lest,  while  he  gains 
praise  for  novel  effects,  he  may  nevertheless  do  injuiy  to  the  art  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  serve. 

The  "  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  "  (formerly  "  New  Water  Colour 
Society  "),  though  not  without  distinguished  members,  seems  unlikely  as  yet  to 
eclipse  the  efforts  of  the  older  Society.  Still  it  contains  plenty  of  young  blood, 
and  its  exhibitions  are  never  likely  to  be  devoid  of  merit  or  destitute  of  admirers. 
The  most  conspicuous  names  last  year  were  those  of  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  Mr.  £.  G. 
Warren,  Mr.  Tidey,  Mr.  E.  H.  Corbould,  Mr.  Jopling,  Mr.  H.  Warren,  and  Mr. 
T.  Sutcliffe.    Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  exhibition. 
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one  critic  maintaining  that  it  oont^ed  onlj  four  pictorea  of  real  artdatic  merit, 
while  others  treat  it  with  a  good  deal  more  respect.  Upon  the  whole,  howerer, 
it  may  be  stated,  vnthout  fear  of  coDtradiction,  that  it  oontaiued  few  pictures  of 
unusual  merit,  and  was  in  general  eatimation  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the 
•■OWSocietj. 

The  Royal  Academy  prefixed  to  this  year's  cat»togae  the  following  qnotatioD 
from  Vasari  :  "When  artists  compete  with  each  other,  good  natoisl  abilities 
exercining  themselves  with  diligent  atudy.  Uiey  find  erery  dfty  new  things  to 
HatiHfy  the  various  tastes  of  men."  The  "Times,"  afler  giving  this  notice,  pro- 
eeeda  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Exhibition  in  queiitioD,  "  There  is  considerable 
evidence  of  good  natural  gifts  for  the  art,  and  still  more  proof  of  diligent  stndy ; 
even  the  new  things  may  be  found,  and  very  various  tastes  catered  for.  Of  ooutm 
the  most  popular  meats  are  served  in  greatest  profusion,  and  the  dainty  dishes 
that  demand  both  delicate  and  cultivated  palates  for  their  appreciation,  are  about 
as  rare  aa  the  taatea  they  appeal  to.  Nothing  strike*  tlte  critic  who  has  been 
familiar  with  a  long  series  of  Academy  exhibitions,  so  much  aa  the  gradnally  but 
surely  rising  level  of  technical  achievement."  The  Exhibition  presented  no  very 
striking  features  to  distdnguiah  it  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  art ;  bnt  it  is 
satiafactory  to  find  that  the  critics  are  agreed  as  to  the  steady  progress  of  oar 
painters.  The  "AthenKum  "  says, "  The  present  Exhibition  of  tite  Royal  Academy 
in  equal  to,  though  certainly  not  above,  the  average  quality  and  interest  of  its  prede- 
cessors ; "  and  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  names  and  pictures  : — 

"  The  punters  whose  position  ia  recognized,  and  who  do  not  oontribnte  to  the 
current  Exhibition  are,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Maclise,  who  oontinues  his  great 
works  at  Westminster;  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who  reaerves  some  completed  works 
for  a  future  occasion,  and  to  be  exhibited  separately ;  Mr.  Frith,  whose  Comt 
subject  absorbs  him ;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  found  occupation  at  Weetminst«r. 
Mr.  E.H.Ward  sends  a  mere  sketch,  paintedsome  years  since.  Those  of  note  who 
are  present,  are,  vrith  others,  Mr.  Philip,  whose  picture  of  the  hamoDrs  of  A 
Spanish  funeral  will  enhance  his  repatation;  Mr.  Stansfield,  who  sends  four  eoMt 
pictures,  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  he  has  yet  produced ; '  Peace,'  a  mmm 
in  the  Medway ;  '  War,'  the  embarkarion  of  troops  who  have  landed  to  deatroj  • 
fort,  a  burning  town  in  the  distance ;  '  The  Mew  Stone,  Plymouth  Sound ;'  and 
'On  the  Hollands,  Diep,'  the  mouth  of  a  Dntch  river,  a  familiar  theme.  Sir 
E.  Landseer  is  in  strength  this  year,  grander  than  he  has  yet  been,  with  '  Han 
proposes,  God  disposes,'  '  PensioneiB,'  '  Windsor  Park,'  and  '  Piper  and  Pair  of 
Nutcrackers.'  Mr.  Hillais,  who  failed  to  complete  his  '  Aaron  axi!  Hur  holding 
up  the  bands  of  Moses  on  Mount  Simu,'  has  five  lees  important  works :  '  My 
Second  Sermon,'  sequel  to  the  '  First  Sermon,'  eihibit«d  last  year ;  '  Charlie  a  my 
Darling,'  a  Jacobite  damsel  in  a  riding-habit,  cocked-hatted  and  tockaded,  stand- 
ing on  a  mounting-block;  and  three  others.  Mr.  Leighton  sends  three  paintings: 
'  I>ant«  in  Exile,'  '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,'  and  'Golden  Honrs.'  Mr.  Hook  has 
five  pictures,  three  of  them  Cornish  subjects :  '  From  under  tlie  Seii,'  minen 
leaving  an  adit,  '  Cornish  Miners  leaving  Work,'  '  Milk  for  the  Schooner,'  and  'A 
Bcene  by  a  Brook-side.'  Mr.  Elmore  sends  two  subjects,  one  more  than  life  aiw, 
styled  'Excelsior,'  from  Ur.  Longfellow's  poem,  and  '  Within  the  Convent  Walls.' 
Mr.  H.  Goodall  sends  three  works :  '  The  Messenger  from  Simu,'  ■  caiiiel-mounted 
Arab  halting  and  taking  drink  from  the  hands  of  a  ^1 ;  '  Tlie  (king  of  the 
Nubian  Slave,'  scene  in  a  street  in  Cum  ;  and  '  Summer  Song.'  Mr.  Armitage 
contributes  a  portrut,  and  a  lai^  and  impressive  picture,  'AUb  and  Jeoeb^' 
Mr.  Poole  illustrates  tbe  history  of  the  Spanish  Aimada  by  ■       lure  of  lighting 
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the  beacons  to  give  news  of  its  approach,  and  sends  two  other  works.  Mr.  Faed 
sends  two  pictures :  '  Baith  Faither  and  Mither/  a  domestic  scene  in  Scottish 
common  life,  and  '  Our  Washing  Day.'  Mr.  Calderon  depicts  '  The  Funeral  ot 
Hampden,'  and  a  scene  'In  the  Cloisters  at  Aries.'  Mr.  Marks  sends  two 
pictures.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  contributes  *  Luther  posting  his  Theses  on  the  Church 
Door  at  Wittenberg.'  Mr.  Cope  sends  a  capitcd  study  of  modem  life,  *  Eeading 
for  Honours,'  vacation  time  in  the  country;  *  A  Portrait  of  Miss  E.  Cope ;  *  *  Con- 
templation;' and  an  etching.  Mr.  Whistler  sends  *  A  Chinese  Vase  Painter,'  a 
Celestial  'female  artist'  decorating  a  vase,  and  'Wapping.'  Mr.  Redgrave 
appears  strongest  in  landscapes  this  year,  with  '  Make  up  your  Mind,'  a  wood- 
land pool  dammed  up,  a  lady  standing  on  a  stepping-stone,  hesitating  to  descend; 
and  '  A  House  in  the  Woods  ;'  also  a  figure  subject, '  Jane  Shore  doing  Penance.' 
Mr.  Creswick  has  three  pictures  :  *  Across  the  Beck  in  the  North  Country,'  *  Early 
Morning  in  a  Welsh  Valley,'  and  '  On  the  Clyde.'  Mr.  D.  Roberts  sends  two 
compositions :  '  View  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Rome,'  and  *  Chapel  in  a 
Church  at  Dixmune,  West  Flanders.'  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  sends  four  elaborate 
portraits  of  Nature. 

"  Among  the  works  by  younger  or  less  known  artists  than  the  above,  which 
should  not  escape  notice  in  a  summary  such  as  this,  are  those  of  Messrs.  V.  Prin- 
sep,  R.  B.  Martineau,  R.  S.  Stanhope,  J.  E.  Hodgson,  G.  Mason,  and  W.  F. 
Veames.  Among  the  portrait  painters  proper,  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  with  his  five  works,  representing  *  General  Cabrera,'  *  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,'  '  The  Assistant  Judge,  W.  H.  Bodkin,'  *  E.  Gambart,  Esq.,'  and 
*  Master  Langley.'  Mr.  Woolner  contributes  a  portrait  bust  of  T.  Coombe,  Esq., 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  a  portrait  of  a  Lady." 

Judging  firom  the  attention  shown  by  the  visitors,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  piunting  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "  Man  proposes,  God  disposes,"  and 
"A  Norwegian  Duel,"  by  Mr.  Tidemand,  a  Swedish  painter,  were,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  popularly  successful  works  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy 
nature  of  the  subjects.  The  former  was  a  scene  in  the  Arctic  r^ons,  with  a 
splendidly-drawn  figure  of  a  Polar  bear  gnawing  a  human  bone,  while  around  lay 
scattered  a  few  relics  which  might  probably  be  intended  for  the  last  remains  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  unfortunate  companions.  The  latter  was  a  large 
picture  with  many  figures,  pourtrajring  a  mortal  combat  between  two  fierce  Norse- 
men, who  might  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  old  Vikings.  A  picture  by  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone,  called  "  Working  and  Shirking,"  scarcely  obtained  its  due  share  of 
attention.  This  young  artist  had  been  suddenly  wafted  into  fame  by  one  or  two 
former  pictures,  and  his  attempt  made  last  year  in  a  new  style  disappointed  some 
of  his  ^roirers.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  is  precisely  the  style  in  which  he 
is  destmed  to  excel.  The  apparent  want  of  unity  in  the  picture  repelled  hasty 
observers ;  but  the  want  was  only  apparent,  as  the  various  gp*oups  dispersed  about 
the  field  had  all  a  philosophical  relation  to  the  central  gp*oup.  We  have  seldom 
seen  any  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  was  shown  between  the  dogged, 
besotted  "  ne'er  do  weel,"  and  the  firm  and  steady,  yet  not  harsh  or  unfeeling,  ex- 
pression of  the  soldier  who  is  leading  him  to  punishment  as  a  deserter.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Stone  is  taxed  by  some  critics  with  great  carelessness  in  the  mecha- 
nical execution  of  the  work.  This,  however,  may  be  corrected  by  increased  pains 
in  his  future  efforts,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  "  Working  and  Shirking  "  remains  as 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  his  intellectual  powers.  One  more  picture  we  must 
mention  before  leaving  this  subject ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Stanhope's  "  Rizpah,"  which  re- 
presents the  unfortunate  mother  watching  the  bodies  of  her  children,  ruthlessly 
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slain  to  expiate  the  faultH  of  otherH.  In  the  wordfl  of  the  "  Athensum/'  Mr. 
Stai)h(>i)e  "  may  be  kI  vied  the  youn^eflt  in  the  list  of  artists  who  establish  them- 
selves this  voar." 

ft 

The  bad  arniiifiremcnt  of  the  pictures  in  Trafalgar-square  is  a  subject  of  lamen- 
tation ainonfi:  the  criti(*M,  and  probably  still  more  so  amon^^  the  painters.  On  this 
head  the  observations  of  the  **  Reader"  are  well  worthy  of  notice : — 

*'  Landscape  painters  are,  perha])s,  more  ii\jured  by  the  system  in  force  at  pre- 
sent than  any  otlier  class  of  artists.  Their  pictures,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
s(»ber  in  colour,  are  ill  I'alculated  to  bear  proximity  with  subject-pictures  or  por- 
traits, where  the  use  of  the  primitive  colours,  in  a  less  si>aring  degree,  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Unattractive  also  in  the  sense  of  drawing 
shillings  to  the  Kxhibition,  they  are  too  frequently  placed  alx)ve  or  below  the  privi- 
leged line ;  and  many  fine  landscapes  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  places  where 
Rubje<!t-])ictures  and  }K)rtraits  obtain  a  very  fair  share  of  notice.  No  collection  of 
])ic'tures  is  so  interi'sting  as  a  gallery  of  authentic  historical  ])ortraits.  Any  col- 
lection of  iK)rtraits  is  attractive,  as  is  proved  by  the  attention  which  the  annual 
display  of  specimens  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  excites  in  Trafalgar-square.  We 
believe  also,  that,  were  the  landscapes  displayed  at  the  Royal  Academy  placed  by 
themselves  in  one  of  the  rooms,  over  the  whole  of  which  they  are  now  distributed, 
not  only  would  they  be  found  infinitely  more  attractive,  but  their  juxtaposition 
wouM  give  Si'n^iceable  hints  to  the  painters,  and  useful  instruction  to  the 
public." 

The  portions  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  Architectural  Drawings,  and  the  Sculpture- 
r(H)ni  })resented  several  objects  of  interest.  We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  com- 
pendious sunmiing-up  of  the  "  Athenseum." 

**  Among  the  Architectural  Drawings,  the  following  will  be  found  most  worthy 
of  notice? : — *  Ineisinl  DtHX)ration  for  St.  Peter's,  YauxhaU'  (778),  Mr.  J.  L.  Pear- 
son,— '  Charing  Cross  Hotel '  (777),  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, — Mr.  Prichard's  design  for 
a  mansion  in  Spain  (785), — Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  *  New  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices, 
as  in  the  style  desired  by  the  Architect '  (786),  a  design  which  is  but  slightly 
truer  to  fiothic  charact<>r  than  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  has  grandeur  of 
effec^t  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  works  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  masses  an 
comix>scHl  with  characteristic  art ;  the  decorations  have  meaning  and  propriety  of 
form,  and  are  very  different  from  the  unintelligent  series  of  panellings  and  pedi- 
ment-headed windows  of  the  realized  design.  This  is  evidently  Mr.  Scott's  pro- 
test with  regard  to  the  modified  work,  and,  being  his  diploma  design,  is  likely  to 
be  the  more  effectual.  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers's  '  Design  for  the  Vestibule  and  Stair- 
case of  a  Royal  Palace '  (780)  is  grand  in  its  masses,  and  generally  effective ;  % 
severe  critic  might  object  to  the  porthole-like  windows  forming  a  clerestoTT  in  the 
coved  ceiling  :  the  decorations  are  ornate.  Mr.  G.  Sykes's  '  Designs  for  Decani 
tions  at  South  Kensington  '  (813,  814)  are  elegant  and  original.  One  of  them  k 
not  improved  by  the  picture-like  character  of  the  likeness  of  the  Prince  ConMiti 
Among  the  etchings,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  we  may  commend  the  impne- 
sive  eflect  given  to  '  Mytton  Hall '  (835),  and  *  Battersea '  (812),  by  Mr.  H.  Den. 
and  the  fine  handling  in  *  The  Springhead '  (8:)6),  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  Mr.  H. 
Cole  contributes  a  skilful,  but  not  highly-finished  work,  '  Sherc '  (846). 

*'  In  the  Sculpture-room  is  an  immense  collection  of  busts,  the  general  ohaziflte 
of  which  is  higher  than  has  appeared  here  in  late  years.  Let  ne  rmmmamtA  J|f; 
Woolner's  '  Mr.  Combe '  (1024),  a  noble  portrait,  learnedly  and  boldly  wnm^^; 
and  '  A  MiKhiUion  of  the  Rev.  G.  Palgrave '  (1019) ;  both  of  these  ai«  inflOM- 
derately  placed.    The  sound  execution  of  the  first,  if  nothing  ebe,  ahould  hart 
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won  it  proper  respect.  Another  bust  deserves  careful  regard ;  it  is  Mr.  Weekes's 
'  W.  H.  WMtebread,  Esq.'  (900) :  see  also  Mr.  Davis's  *  Mrs.  F.  D.  Mocatta' 
(906),  and  Mr.  Boehm's  *C.  Newton,  Esq.'  (1000).  Mr.  H.  S.  Leifchild's  grand  and 
finely- wrought  statue,  *  The  Task  of  Erinna'  (870),  will  commend  itself  to  all  who 
understand  and  care  for  art.  Mr.  Weekes's  statue  of  '  John  Hunter '  (862)  is 
characteristic,  and  in  its  way  a  fine  work.  But  the  most  attractive  group  in  the 
Sculpture-room  are  some  studies  of  English  boys  at  their  various  games — cricket, 
ing,  boating,  playing  football — the  models  being  selected  from  Westminster,  Har- 
row, and  Eton.  These  studies,  which  are  by  Mr.  Durham,  are  full  of  youth, 
life,  and  grace." 

The  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  French  Gallery  opened  in  November,  and  was 
considered  to  be  above  the  average.  The  pictures  at  this  Exhibition  are  of  a 
limited  size,  and  in  walking  round  it  the  visitor  imagines  himself  to  be  in  a 
richly-ornamented  drawing-room  rather  than  in  a  public  gallery.  Mr.  M.  E. 
Frfere's  picture,  "  The  Writing  Lesson,"  representing  in  a  very  simple  and  natural 
manner  a  little  girl  at  a  high  desk  with  a  copy-book  before  her,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  truthful  works  in  a  very  satisfactory  collection. 

The  Photographic  Society  opened  its  rooms  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  but 
presented  no  very  striking  features,  and  no  decided  marks  of  progression. 

Mr.  William  Simpson's  water-colour  drawings  of  scenery,  &c.,  in  India,  Cash- 
mere, and  Thibet,  at  the  German  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  minor  exhibitions.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  engaged  some  years  ago  to  make  drawings  of  the  various  spots  in  the 
Crimea  which  had  become  known  by  reputation  to  all  Englishmen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  the  Russian  war.  He  has  been  sent  since  that  time  on 
an  artistic  tour  in  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  a^oining  regions,  and  has 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  all  the  spots  that  were  interesting  in 
themselves  or  accidentally  rendered  famous  by  the  terrible  incidents  of  the 
mutiny.  After  travelling  some  23,000  miles,  he  returned  to  England  '*  with 
a  portfolio  full  of  sketches  illustrative  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  architecture,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  almost  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  empire  of  the 
East,  and  of  the  adjoining  countries."  That  this  description,  drawn  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  pictures,  presents  no  exaggerated  view,  any  person  can  testify 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  visiting  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Simpson's  collection 
proves  that  India  contains  objects  of  wonder  and  beauty  which  as  yet  are  little 
known  in  Europe,  but  which,  from  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  distant  empire,  cannot  fail  shortly  to  claim  general  attention. 

The  Mulready  Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  an  object  of 
reverent  pilgrimage  to  all  who  honoured  the  memory  of  the  lamented  painter 
whose  works  were  collected  there.  On  this  the  **  London  Review "  remarks, 
"  The  collection  of  the  works  of  the  late  William  Mulready,  R.A.,  which  is  now 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  one  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  in  the  whole  school  of  English  painters,  for  certain  excellencies 
of  art. 

Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  "  Moses  descending  from  Mount  Sinai,"  in  the  Palace  at 
Westminster,  has  been  a  general  object  of  curiosity,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  made  in  reply  to  the  invitations  g^ven  by  the  Govern- 
ment so  many  years  ago  to  artists  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Much  experience  has  been  gained  since  the  original 
contracts  were  entered  into  for  this  and  other  paintings ;  and  it  has  been  found — 
first,  that  which  is  called  the  water-glass  metiiod  of  wall  decoration  is  better  for 
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our  purpoBes  than  fresco ;  and,  Becondly,  that  it  takes  a  fiir  longer  time  to  execute 
tliCHC  paintings  than  was  originally  supposed.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  these  matters  have  recommended  that  the  original  contracts  should  be 
varied  so  as  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  artists  ;  but  that  for  the  future,  as  both 
contracting  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  experience  during  the  last 
fiftt'on  years,  every  agreement  entered  into  shall  be  rigidly  enforced.  We  ofTer  no 
comment,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  what  with  architecture,  painting,  and 
bad  stone,  the  demands  in  respect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  far 
greater  than  were  anticipated  both  on  the  purse  and  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Herbert's  great  picture,  which  has  occupied  the  artist  for 
nearly  seven  years,  the  "  Reader  "  says : — 

"  1£  not  a  work  of  the  very  highest  order,  it  is  unquestionably  a  work  in  which 
may  readily  be  diHcemed  infinite  study  and  care,  a  lively  faith  in  the  revealed 
story,  and  the  cunning  hand  of  a  most  skilful  workman.  It  is  literal  rather  than 
imaginative,  and  therefore  it  fails  to  reach  the  level  attained  by  the  great  Italian 
masters — by  Da  Vinci  in  the  *  Cenacola,'  by  Raphael  in  the  *  Ananias,'  by  Luca 
Signorelli  at  Orvieto,  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine.  As  a  work  of  art  it 
occupies  other  and,  we  must  say,  far  lower  grounds.  The  distinction  which  exists 
between  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  and  the  works  of  these  g^reat  artists  is  one  of 
mental  grasp  and  power ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  this,  because  we  have  oh- 
served  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  critics  to  deny  or  ignore  this  dis- 
tinction, and  to  point  out  the  secondary  one  of  a  mere  difference  in  treatment,  by 
which  literal  truth  of  detail  in  costume  and  landscape  has  been  substituted  for  the 
practice  of  the  old  masters,  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  appropriate  cos- 
tume, and  introduced  their  own  Italian  baokg^unds  at  pleasure." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Royal  Academy  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are  briefly  stated  in  our 
Retrospect  of  Art  for  1863.  The  desire  of  Gtoveniment  was  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  its  constitution  and  macnagement 
more  open  and  liberal.  The  Academicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  naturally, 
perfectly  ready  to  accept  any  advantage  that  might  be  offered  to  them,  but  denied 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with  their  internal  arrangemente.  We 
quote  from  a  contemporary  some  observations  made  by  Lord  Granville  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  on  the  24th  of  June  last : — 

"  Earl  Granville  said,  with  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the   Boyal 
Academy  that  the  Government  felt    bound  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  endeavour  to  form  another  plan  for  the  accommodation   of  the 
institution  of  more  acceptable  character  than  that  which  was  recently  ngeoted.  Ae 
to  whether  the  Government  would  insist  on  certain  changes  being  made  in  Hlw 
rules  of  the  Academy,  and  pledge  itself  that  those  rules  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  he  believed  the  Academy  did  not  admit  that  the  GrOYemment  poe^ 
scssed  any  power  with  reference  to  its  rules.   Some  of  the  suggestions  made  bjUhe 
Commissioners  in  their  recent  report  were  of  a  nature  so  obvious  as  to  be  madHj     • 
adopted  by  the  Academy,  others  of  an  important  character  had  been  ngeetodf     ; 
there  were  some  which  were  more  for  the  consideration  of  the  governing  bo^J  ef 
the  Academy  than  for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  concurred  vift    > 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  Government  mixing  itMlf  of   J 
with  the  Academy,  but  there  were  certain  recommendations  of  the  rqMct  whSJk  ^S 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  consideration.     If  the  Government  gare  adfii  f^ 
tional  facilities  to  the  Academy,  it  ought  to  render  the  governing  body  satk&flfcaiijf^  ^t 
not  only  to  the  public  but  the  artists  themselves ;  and  it  was,  perb^s^ 
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by  means  of  negotiation  between  th^  Government  and  tbe  Academy,  to  seek  to 
secure  a  more  popular  representation  of  tbe  artists  in  tbat  institution." 

Several  pictures  bave  been  added  to  tbe  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square. 
One  of  tbese  is  a  large  picture  of  A.  van  der  Neer,  once  tbe  property  of  Lord 
Sbaftesbury.  It  represents  a  Dutcb  canal  witb  a  bridge  in  tbe  middle  distance,  a 
garden  fence  on  tbe  left,  and  figures  "  full  of  life  and  expression"  on  tbe  rigbt. 
Some  connoisseurs  consider  tbis  to  be  tbe  largest  work  of  tbe  painter.  Tbe  "  Deatb 
of  Major  Pierson,"  by  Copley,  bas  also  been  acquired.  Otber  additions  are  : — "  Tbe 
Annunciation,"  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  signed  and  dated  1481,  presented  by  Lord 
Taunton ;  "  Portrait  of  Cbristofeix)  Longono,"  by  Andrea  da  Solario,  dated  1606 ; 
"  St.  Rocb  witb  tbe  Angel,"  by  P.  Moranda,  dated  1618 ;  "  Portrait  of  a  Venetian 
Senator,"  by  Bonsignori,  dated  1487  ;  and  a  landscape,  by  Buysdael.  During  tbe 
recess,  about  seventy  paintings  were  submitted  to  a  new  restorative  process,  tbe 
object  of  wbicb  is  to  restore  tbe  purity  of  tbe  vamisb.  It  is  said  tbat  tbis  process 
is  sucb  as  to  bave  no  cbemical  or  otber  operation  on  tbe  painting  itself,  so  tbat  even 
if  it  fails,  notbing  can  be  injured  by  it  except  tbe  vamisb.  Among  tbe  pictures 
wbicb  bave  undergone  the  operation  witb  tbe  best  results,  are  tbe  '*  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  by  Rembrandt ;  and  Titian's  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  undoubtedly  two 
of  tbe  most  important  pictures  of  tbeir  respective  kinds  in  tbe  national  collection. 

Mr.  C.  Horsley  and  Mr.  Faed  bave  been  cbosen  to  fill  tbe  vacant  places  in  tbe 
list  of  Boyal  Academicians.  Tbe  names  of  botb  of  tbese  artists  are  sufficiently 
known  to  make  it  unnecessary  tbat  we  sbould  offer  any  comment  on  tbe  result 
of  tbe  elections. 

A  good  many  sales  of  importance  bave  taken  place  during  tbe  year.  In  June 
several  private  collections,  principally  of  Dutcb  pictures,  were  disposed  of,  tbe  pro- 
perty of  tbe  late  Earl  of  Clare,  and  of  otber  gentlemen^  Tbe  picture  wbicb 
fetcbed  tbe  bigbest  price  was  a  Murillo,  "  Peasant  drinking  from  a  glass,  and 
bolding  a  bottle,"  1366^.  Anotber  Murillo,  "  St.  Josepb  witb  tbe  infant 
Saviour  on  bis  knee,"  was  sold  for  304^.  10*.  A  Greuze,  "  Young  Girl  caressing 
a  Spaniel,"  realized  1071^.  A  group  of  roses,  peonies,  and  pinks,  by  J.  van 
Huysum,  was  sold  for  625^. ;  "  La  Tricoteuse,"  by  Netscber,  409Z.  10*. ;  "  An 
Astrologer,"  by  G.  Dow,  703/.  10*. ;  "  River  Scene,  state  barge,  boats  and  figures," 
by  Van  der  Capella,  635/.  10*. 

In  May,  tbe  remaining  works  of  tbe  late  William  Hunt  were  sold.  Tbe  total 
sum  realized  was  2337/.  7*.  In  tbe  same  montb  some  drawings  and  pictures 
belonging  to  tbe  late  Mr.  J.  Duncuft,  Mr.  C.  Mand,  and  otbers  were  sold.  Most,  if 
not  all,  were  by  £nglisb  painters,  and  tbe  bigbest  prices  obtained  were  as  follows: — 
"  Interior  of  a  Fisberman's  Cottage,"  by  W.  Hunt,  241/.  10*. ;  "  Irisb  Court- 
ship," by  F.  GoodaD,  472/.  2*. ;  "  Moon  rising  over  Snowdon,"  by  Turner, 
451/.  10*. ;  "  Easby  Abbey,"  by  Turner,  814/.  10*. ;  "  Tbe  Abbey  Pool,"  by 
Turner,  367/. ;  "  Abbeville,"  by  S.  Prout,  367/. ;  "  Coast  Scene,"  by  C.  Fielding, 
210/. ;  and  "  Tbe  Old  Receiving  Houses  on  tbe  Serpentine,"  by  Mulready, 
409/.  10*. 

A  very  important  sale  as  to  tbe  prices  realized,  tbougb  small  as  to  tbe  number 
of  pictures,  took  place  in  June.  We  allude  to  tbe  sale  of  tbe  collection  of  J. 
M'Artbur,  Esq.,  deceased.  Tbe  principal  paintings  (as  gauged  by  tbe  test  of 
value)  were : — "  Coming  of  age  in  tbe  olden  time,"  by  W.  P.  Fritb,  1207/.  10*. ; 
"  Dartmouth,"  by  C.  Stansfield,  1281/. ;  "  Tbe  Nile  Boat,  Tombs  of  Ben  Hussein, 
looking  towards  Cairo,"  by  W.  Miiller,  913/.  10*.  ;  "  Tbe  Harvest  Waggon,"  by 
Linnell,  745/.  10*. ;  "  Tbe  Fleur-de-Lys,"  by  Etty,  367/.  10*. ;  and  "  Ob, 
Nanny,  wilt  tbou  gang  wi'  me,"  by  T.  Faed,  282/.     Tbis  remarkable  collection, 
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although  oonsiBting  of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  pictures,  realized  the  large 
sum  of  8739/.  16*. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Oppenheim's  collection  wag  sold  in  the  same  month.  This 
large  collection  contained  some  important  lots;  among  others,  a  landscape  by 
Buysdael,  with  figures  by  Wouvcrmans,  sold  for  the  large  sum  of  1522/.  lOtf. ;  A 
landscape  by  M.  Hobbema,  934/.  10s. ;  "  The  Departure  for  the  Chase,"  by  P. 
Wouvermans,  903/. ;  **  Interior  of  a  Cottage,  with  dancers,"  by  A.  ran  Ostade, 
735/. ;  "  The  Eermesse,"  by  D.  l^eniers,  1522/.  10«. ;  and,  among  modem 
pictures,  "  The  last  reading  to  Graziella,"  by  Mr.  B.  Lehmann,  535/.  10«*  The 
total  sale  realized  13,790/.  12s.  6d. 

The  pictures  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely  were  also  sold  during  the  past  year,  but 
fione  of  them  fetched  very  high  prices.  The  most  valuable,  judging  by  the 
result  of  the  sale,  was  a  "  Portrait  of  a  young  lady,"  by  Beynolds,  that  was  sold 
for  165  guineas.  A  collection  of  drawings,  the  property  of  the  late  J.  W.  Brett, 
Esq.,  of  Hanover-square,  realized  6195/.,  the  meet  valuable  items  being :  "  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,"  by  Baphael,  678  guineas ;  "  The  Dead  Christ,  Virgin,  and 
six  figures"  (said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  order  of  Charles  Y.,  by  Titian), 
610  guineas ;  "  The  Virgin  enthroned,"  by  F.  Lippi,  890  guineas ;  and  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  attributed  to  J.  van  Eyck,  430  guineas.  The  last  sale 
of  this  description  to  which  we  need  allude  is  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Daniel,  consisting  of  numerous  drawings  and  engraved  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished actors  and  actresses,  water-colour  drawings  of  a  high  class,  and  other 
objects  of  art  and  curiosities,  which,  together  with  the  library  of  the  deceased, 
were  sold  for  the  large  aggregate  sxmi  of  15,865/.  2s. 

The  Arundel  Society,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  former  retrospect,  is 
continuing  its  labours  in  the  cause  of  early  Italian  art.  The  following  works 
were  announced  some  little  time  ago  for  issue  in  the  ensuing  year : — 

"  1.  A  line-engraving,  by  Schafier,  of  *  St.  Sixtus  giving  Money  to  St.  Lawrence 
for  Alms,'  in  continuation  of  the  series  of  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  the  Chapel 
of  Nicholas  V.,  in  the  Vatican.  2.  Five  chromo-lithographs,  by  Mr.  C.  Schultz, 
from  the  triptych,  painted  by  Memling,  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges, 
representing  the  following  subjects : — (1)  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  (2  and  3) 
The  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (on  one  mount),  (4  and  5) 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Veronica  (on  one  mount)." 

The  "  North  London  Working  Classes'  Industrial  Exhibition,"  though  scarcely 
coming  within  the  range  of  regular  Art,  deserves  notice  as  a  praiseworthy  en- 
deavour to  enable  persons  of  limited  means  to  bring  their  ideas  before  a  discerning 
public.  This  exhibition  opened  in  October,  and  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  What  may  come,  practically,  of  such  Exhibi- 
tions we  cannot  know  as  yet ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  great  amount  of  unpretending  talent  and 
energy  of  which  the  results  have  thus,  for  the  nonce,  been  elicited.  We  quote  the 
following  remarks  from  the  "  Header :" 

**  The  North  London  Working  Classes'  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  was  inau- 
gurated on  Monday  last  under  most  favourable  auspices,  may  well  claim  a  few 
words  of  notice  at  our  hands,  because  it  presents  the  character  of  the  working 
man  in  a  new  and  highly  attractive  phase,  not  as  the  skilled  handicraftsman  of 
his  own  calling,  but  as  the  skilful  amateur  in  ennobling  pursuits  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  that  particular  one  which  produces  him  his  daily  bread. 

"  When  it  is  seen  that  a  hairdresser  finds  happiness  in  mouldering  plaster 
statues,  a  costermonger  or  a  letter-carrier  in  making  architectural  models,  a  gas- 
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fitter  or  a  paper-hanger  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  oil-painting — the  one 
producing  from  a  woodcut  engraving  in  the  'Illustrated  London  News'  a 
tolerable  copy  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  *  Eastward  Ho ! '  and  the  other  from  the  same 
source,  Mr.  Mark's  *  Franciscan  Sctilptor ' — and  that  a  woman,  who  toils  through 
the  day  in  fastening  in  the  bristles  of  tooth-brushes  in  order  to  earn  a  subsistence, 
snatches  an  hour  or  so  daily  to  collect  ferns  and  water-plants,  to  dry  and  arrange 
them  in  a  book, — the  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  others  of  the  same  class  who 
may  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  who  will,  consequently,  seek  relaxation  from  the 
main  toil  of  the  day  in  more  ennobling  pursuits  than  a  visit  to  the  alehouse. ' 

"  Amongst  other  articles,  there  are  ivory  carvings  by  a  porter,  wood  carvings 
by  a  tinman,  models  of  ships  by  a  publican,  a  compositor,  a  letter-sorter,  a  book- 
binder, and  a  druggist,  and  pictures  of  less  pretensions  than  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, by  almost  every  variety  of  handicraftsman.  A  mason  exhibits  a  clock,  as 
also  does  Mr.  J.  Gray,  a  gas-fitter  and  a  bell-hanger — the  latter  work  claiming  par- 
ticular attention  as  a  most  ingenious  contrivance.  Its  maker  calls  it  *  The  Early 
Riser's  Friend,'  for  this  ornamental  clock,  in  addition  to  marking  the  time, 
strikes  an  alarum,  ignites  a  match,  lights  a  lamp,  illuminates  the  clock-face,  and 
boils  a  cup  of  cofiee  whilst  its  owner  is  dressing. 

"  Taking  the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  eye 
passes  over  much  that  is  coarse  in  conception  and  crude  in  execution,  delighting 
in  picking  out,  every  here  and  there,  as  it  passes  along,  indications  of  grace  and 
refinement,  which,  considering  all  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Exhibition  owes 
its  existence,  are  no  less  marvellous  than  gratifying.  The  North  London  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  originated  in  a  meeting  of  some  half-dozen  persons,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes,  at  the  Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  Schools,  Clerkenwell 
Grreen,  where,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  they  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  an  exhibition  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell.  Subsequently  one 
district  and  then  another  sought  permission  to  join  in  the  scheme,  until  at 
length  the  undertaking  expanded  to  its  present  proportions,  representing  the 
nnited  industry  of  Clerkenwell,  Holbom,  St.  Luke's,  Hoxton,  Holloway,  Isling- 
ton, St.  Pancras,  and  Camden  Town.  From  first  to  last  it  has  been  practically 
independent  of  external  aid.  A  small  guarantee  fund  of  360^.  has  been  subscribed 
by  a  few  friends  of  the  movement,  including  among  them  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts ;  but  the  committee  do 
not  anticipate  the  necessity  of  calling  for  any  contribution  from  the  subscribers. 

"  Earl  Russell,  in  his  opening  address,  declared  himself  proud  to  be  the  country- 
man of  the  workmen  who  could  produce  the  objects  exhibited  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall;  and  no  one  who  pays  the  Exhibition  a  visit  but  vdll  feel  a  like  pride  in  re- 
cognizing the  great  amount  of  latent  talent  of  a  very  high  order  among  the 
working  classes,  which  is  thus  revealed." 

Our  space  will  permit  us  to  allude  only  to  a  few  of  the  books  published  during 
the  past  year  on  subjects  connected  with  Art.  One  of  these  is  "  A  New  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  J.  A. 
Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  of  which  two  volumes  have  made  their  appearance, 
coming  down  to  Cosimo  Roselli  and  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  responsibility  of 
the  task  is  very  great ;  but  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  have  arrived,  it  does  not 
Beem  to  have  been  undertaken  without  sufficient  consideration. 

"  The  authors  have  so  far  produced  a  most  complete  history  of  early  Italian  Art 
— ^a  history  that  is  not  only  eminently  distinguished  by  critical  acumen,  but  remark- 
able also  for  the  conscientious  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  written.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  either  in  the  search  for  new  sources  of  information  or  in  careful 
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reference  l«  wetl-cstabliahed  authoritiea.  The  reader  will  readily  recognize  Ute 
care  taken  by  the  authorn  in  the  foot-notes,  by  reterenca  to  which  almost  eveiy 
important  statement  is  suaUined.  For  convenience  as  a  book  of  reference  mar- 
ginal notes  would  be  aiiefal,  and  we  aubmit  tbia  as  a  aoggeation  that  might  be 
adopted  in  the  two  forthcoming  Tolunea.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  numeruui 
engravings,  which,  without  being  remarkable,  are  fairly  executed,  and  anffice  to 
put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  plan  of  composition  adopted  by  the  great 
individual  painters  who  exercised  bo  important  an  influence  npon  particular 

An  important  work,  by  K.  N.  Womum,  keeper  and  secretary  of  the  Natjooal 
Gallery,  entitled  "  Epochs  of  Painting,"  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  limner's 
art,  commencing  with  the  early  efforts  at  delineation  in  Asia  Minor,  Asia,  and 
Egj'pt,  Greece,  and  Home,  of  which  so  little  can  ever  be  known,  and  concluding 
with  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  exhibitors  of  our  Boyal  Academy.  Such  a  work 
in  six  hundred  pages  can  be  merely  an  epitome ;  bnt  as  an  epitome  it  may  be 
eminently  useful.     The  "  Reader  "  thas  sums  up  the  contents  of  the  book ; — 

"  Book  I.  is  on  ancient  painting — its  birth,  growth,  and  decline ;  the  art  of 
Asia,  Egypt.  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Grecian  painting  is  treated  under 
the  heads  of  Development  of  Pfunting,  about  600  B.C.,  Essential  Style;  Period  of 
Estahli»hment,  about  400  B.C.,  Dramatic  Style,  Individuality ;  Period  of  Refine- 
ment, about  340  B.C.,  Gradual  Ascendancy  of  the  mere  Form  of  Art — the  develop- 
ment of  the  essential  powers  of  painting  superseded  by  mere  technical  excellence 
as  an  end ;  and  the  Decline,  the  ancient  genre  punters,  from  about  300  B.C. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  whole  Tolnme,  the  author 
having  collected  his  facte  carefally,  and  presenting  them  in  a  very  lucid,  varied, 
and  ^reeable  form,  the  (acts  themselves  being  comparatively  few,  so  that  to  make 
the  moat  of  these  is  as  natural  and  legitimate,  as  it  ia  afterwards,  in  the  plethora 
of  material,  compulsory  to  condense  as  far  as  possible.  Not,  indeed,  that  oondeD' 
sation  is  wanted  in  this  antique  section  either ;  the  whole  subject,  prior  ^D 
Christian  Art,  being  got  into  seventy-five  pages.  Book  II.  treats,  aa  we  hsn 
already  mentioned,  of  the  dar1>  ages  and  Byzantine  Art,  including  MS.  tlliinun*- 
tions.  Book  III.  the  revival  under  Cimahue  and  Giotto  on  to  the  period  df 
Masaccio,  and  the  ascendancy  of  devotion  and  sentiment  in  Art ;  thi'  etirly  schools 
of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  form  of  oil-painting  iiitrodiired  by  the 
Van  Eycks;  the  Italian  Quattrocentisti—' Progression  from  the  ReprcBcntative 
to  the  Imitative  through  the  gradual  development  of  Natural  ism.'  Bonk  IT.. 
Pouting  again  a  perfected  art,  as  in  the  culmination  of  its  aiitiiiui'  practice — 
'  Co-ordinate  development  of  the  sensuous  and  sentimentaJ.'  Hitl-,  of  course,  we 
go  over  the  worid-famoua  bead-roll  of  Italian  names — Leonardo.  Michael  Angelg^ 
Raphael,  Corre^o.  Titian,  ke.  Book  V.,  Albert  Diirer  and  other  chiefs  of  tb>  . 
Teutonic  schools ;  Italianization  in  the  North  and  MichaelaDgelifni  in  Italy,  boA  . 
potent  for  evil ;  the  new  revival,  such  as  it  was,  under  the  eclectic  system  of  tlM  \ 
Carracci.  Book  TI.  pursues  the  '  decline  and  lall  of  the  Italian  empire '  of  ait —  ' 
— '  uniformity  in  the  place  of  individuality  ;  for  Nature  an  ariilidal  mechaaiaa.' 
It  also  traces  the  course  of  the  Spanish  achool.  Book  ¥11.  is  li^d«'d  '  Revival  of 
Painting — Expediency  and  Common  Sense.'  Under  these  (■I'neral  terms.  Hi; 
Womum  auras  up  the  very  diverse  developments  of  art  in  Fhuiders,  Hollui^  ' 
France,  and  finally  England,  from  the  time  of  Rnbens  to  the  liiti-at  genention  of 
deceased  painters.  He  treats  the  style  consequent  npon  the  labours  of  Ruheoi  tod 
Rembrandt  as  '  the  highest  objective  development  of  the  art,'  and  French  wbA 
English   punting  as  characterized  leapeotively  '  by  the  iuflnoice  of  Rembrandt 
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mediately  through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.*  An  epilogue  succeeds,  chiefly  aiming 
to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  Italian  sixteenth  century  art  as  paramount ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  table,  which  concludes  the  book,  *  of  the  contributions  of  some  of  the 
more  eminent  painters  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  initials 
showing  the  years  they  first  exhibited  as  Associates  or  Royal  Academicians.' 
*  Painting  and  painters,'  says  Mr.  Womum,  towards  the  close  of  his  onerous 
task,  *  have  been  the  theme  throughout.  The  art  itself  in  its  various  developments 
has  been  a  chief  object  of  review ;  but  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  present  the 
painter  himself  in  his  social  position  and  circumstances  as  fully  as  regards  essential 
fEbcts,  as  the  space  at  my  command  would  admit.  Such  painters  as  have  not  been 
distinguished  for  any  other  service  than  that  of  repeating  what  had  been  done  by 
others  have  been  little  more  than  named,  and  that  only  in  such  cases  where  they 
were  of  high  merit  or  the  principal  promoters  of  the  art  in  their  respective 
localities.' " 

The  "  Art  Union  Almanack  "  is  a  very  useful  littie  publication,  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  It  gives  the  days  and  hours  of  meeting  of 
all  societies,  and  contains  at  the  end  a  list  of  art  exhibitions,  art  societies  and 
their  principal  oflSces,  &c. 

In  Music  the  year  has  presented  no  very  remarkable  features.  We  have  still 
two  Italian  Opera  Houses  in  the  "  season,"  and  two  so-called  English  Opera  Houses 
in  the  winter.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently.  At  Her  Majesty's  in  the 
Italian  season,  Nicolai's  "  Falstaff"  was  produced,  but  made  no  great  sensation. 

A  novelty  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  (Covent  Grarden)  was  Flotow's  "  Stra- 
della,"  which  also  fell  rather  flat.  M.  Gounod's  "Mireille"  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  opera  at  the  former  house,  partly  from  the  reputation  that  its  com- 
poser's opera  "  Faust "  has  earned  for  him,  and  partly  from  its  intrinsic  beauties. 

When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all ;  for  the  mere  "  revival "  of  standard 
works  is  not  an  incident  worth  marking,  unless  they  have  been  so  long  disused 
that  their  resuscitation  has  a  peculiar  significance,  as  denoting  a  reaction  in  the 
public  taste.  Madame  Titiens  (or  Tietjens)  continues  to  hold  her  place  as  Prima 
Donna  at  Her  Majesty's,  while  Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti  holds  undisputed  sway  and 
gains  fresh  laurels  every  year  at  Covent  Garden.  The  continued  success  of  the 
latter  cantatricey  who  began  so  young  that  people  predicted  her  early  fisulure  from 
want  of  strength,  but  who  has  proceeded  from  one  feat  to  another,  each  more 
arduous  than  the  former,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  a  some- 
what dry  and  barren  period  in  the  history  of  the  opera. 

The  two  English  Opera  Houses  seem  unable  to  excite  Englishmen  to  the  com- 
position of  operas.  Now  and  then  a  new  work  is  brought  out  with  much  parade 
of  announcement,  by  a  veteran  composer,  by  Balfe  the  light,  or  MacFarren  the 
learned,  and  people  of  a  musical  taste  visit  the  theatre  for  a  few  weeks  to  hear 
what  it  is  like.  The  newspapers  generally  praise  it  more  or  less,  the  profession 
pronounce  it  charming,  and  the  public  forget  it.  The  rest  of  the  season  is 
iilled  up  with  revised  works  of  similar  composers,  and  with  translations  of  the 
Italian  operas.  The  only  way  that  has  yet  been  discovered  to  fill  an  English 
Opera  House  before  Christmas  is  to  engage  some  individual  singer  of  great 
popularity,  in  order  that  people  may  go,  not  to  see  the  piece,  but  to  hear  his 
voice.  Whether  he  is  a  good  aperatic  singer  matters  not ;  if  he  draws,  the  object 
is  gained,  and  the  interests  of  Art  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  At  present, 
however,  the  prices  demanded  by  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  so  enormous  that 
managers  cannot  afford  to  engage  them  regularly,  so  that  the  house  is  generally 
more  than  half  empty  till  Christmas,  and,  as  fietr  as  the  uninitiated  can  judge,  \s 
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only  8avc<l  from  bankruptcy  by  tbe  Pantomime.  When  tins  time-honoared 
winter  ainuwment  conies  on,  tlie  theatre  is  immediately  filled  from  floor  to 
ceilint^.  A  short  and  lij^ht  opera  precedes  it — the  shorter  and  lighter  the 
h('tt(T-just  to  save  ap|K*arances,  and  then  the  holiday-making  audience  settle 
down  t4j  the  real  business  of  the  evening.  Vast  sums  are  spent  on  the  production 
of  the  ])antoniinies,  and  the  transfonnation  scene  which  terminates  the  openinf^ 
is  a  gori^cous  succession  of  pictorial  and  luminous  effects,  which  sometimes 
lasts  a  third  of  an  hour,  and  is  said  to  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  every  evening 
that  it  is  jinKhured.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  every  kind  of  eccentric  attraction 
is  introduced  in  the  opening  or  the  harlequinade,  and  this  winter  a  one-legged 
dancer  is  held  up  as  the  great  attraction  to  the  jyatrons  of  the  musical  drama. 
Clover  as  the  jMirformances  of  this  new  kind  of  artiste  undoubtedly  are,  it  is 
strangi*  that  an}'  sensible  person  can  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  unavoidably  absent,  a  three-legged  dancer  was  substi- 
tuted, and  appears  to  have  pleased  the  audience  equally  well,  but  we  are  not 
aware  by  what  me^'hanism  the  appearance  of  a  third  leg  was  introduced.  At  present 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  no  young  operatic  composers  in  England,  or  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  encouragement  for  them.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the 
latter  view.  The  country  which  produced  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
madrigal  and  anthem  sclniol  of  old  times  cannot  be  so  destitute  of  invention  as  it 
would  se<?m  to  be  at  ]>resent.  But  the  comixjsition  of  an  openi  makes  serious 
inroads  on  the  tinu'  of  young  men  who  have  to  support  themselvt»s  and  make  their 
way,  and  the  susj)icion,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  work  will  not  be 
acrept^Hl,  <leters  many  from  making  the  attempt.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
pra<'tic^il  obstiurloH  will  be  sunnounted.  If  once  the  rising  musicians  of  the  day  can 
siH'ure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the  managers  will  be  only  too  glad  to  accept 
their  works,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  at  an  end.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
satisfactory  to  sex?  that  the  experiment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed,  who  oon- 
tiniu'  to  pn)duce  little  pirtK?8  under  the  name  of  '*  Opera  di  Camera  "  at  the  "  ChJ- 
ler}'  of  Illustration  "  in  Itegent-strect,  has  met  with  substantial  encouragement.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  hitherto  relied  on  old  and  well-known  composers,  but  the 
young  ones  must  have  their  turn  in  time,  and  they  vnW  then  be  able  to  show 
what  they  are  wortli  without  the  enormous  labour  and  risk  of  writing  a  long 
operatic  work. 

The  Philharmonic  and  New  Philharmonic  Societies  continue  to  represent  the 
most  ri'fined  musical  feeling  of  the  metroiwlis,  but  we  have  nothing  especiaUj 
worthy  of  notice  to  record  of  their  performances  this  year.  The  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  continue  to  attract,  and  are  doing  much  to  elevate  the  taste  by  the  intn>- 
duction  of  the  ver\'  best  music  interiireted  by  the  ablest  performers.  The  Londion 
J\IusiciU  Society  has  lost  the  goodwill  of  nmny  of  its  most  earnest  supporten  bf 
])assing  a  n'solution  that  the  meetings  or  classes  for  practice  shall  be  diaoontinued. 
This  has  Itxl  to  the  secession  of  a  great  number  of  amateurs,  who  are  fonning  a  new 
2:Hx*iety,  and  who  UM)k  uix)n  the  London  Musical  Society  as  having  degenented 
into  a  i)n)iessional  clique. 

The  Koyal  Auulemy  of  Music  is  now  in  (xissession  of  a  grant  of  500/.  from  Fh^ 
liament,  which  is  to  bi>  n^newed  from  year  to  year  if  sufficient  caoae  be  abamu* 
The  grant  was  much  resistinl  during  the  last  Session,  and  it  is  perhaps  xaAher  in- 
certain  whether  it  will  1k»  made  permanent. 

The  Music  lialls  are  a  rt\iMit  featun>  which  we  cannot  justly  pass  orer.  AlflMMi|^ 
these  institutions  earn  a  good  deal  of  Uieir  money  by  the  beer  and  tobwsoo  COP* 
suuuhI  in  them,  they  have  the  merit  of  placing  *'  operatic  eelectkuiB"  bflfixeai|H| 
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of  people  who  could  never  afford  to  pay  the  price  demanded  &>r  admission  into  one 
of  onr  expensive  Opera  Houses.  Thus  they  are  gradually  forming  the  public  taste, 
and  although  the  performances  are  interspersed  with  comic  songs,  acrobats,  dancing 
dogs,  and  the  like,  the  evidence  of  our  ears  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  smallest 
butcher-boy  who  whistles  about  the  streets  is  profiting  by  their  musical  influence. 
It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to  criticize  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  too  closely,  but 
some  of  the  Solo  Singers  are  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  the  performances  are 
improving  fiom  year  to  year. 

The  ordinary  theatres  claim  some  notice  at  our  hands ;  for  though  this  retro- 
spect does  not  purport  to  give  a  record  of  theatrical  performances,  yet  the  drama, 
as  an  art,  clearly  comes  within  its  scope.  We  may  say,  then,  that  although  the 
year  has  shown  no  very  definite  progress,  there  are  yet  certain  favourable  signs  in 
the  horizon.  As  in  novel-writing,  so  in  theatrical  entertainments,  the  mania  for 
'*  Sensation  "  has  held  us  for  some  few  years  in  thrall.  The  managers  seem  to  have 
discovered  that  they  have  only  got  to  introduce  a  drowning-scene,  a  house  on  fire,  or 
a  general  blow-up,  and  to  advertise  it  for  months  together  about  the  streets  with 
glaring  pictures,  in  order  ultimately  to  persuade  the  pubHc  that  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  "  must  be  seen."  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  Mr.  Phelps,  who  for 
many  years  succeeded  in  attracting  large  audiences  of  the  unwashed  to  see  his. 
conscientious  performances  of  Shakspeare  at  the  little  theatre  of  Sadler's  Wells,  has 
£drly  established  himself  at  Drury-lane  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Falconer 
and  Chatterton.  In  these  days,  when  fixed  principles  are  unrecognized  and  mul- 
titudes will  run  to  see  a  blaze  of  stage  fire-works  or  to  listen  to  a  lisping 
foreigner,  it  is  cheering  to  see  a  single  ray  of  healthy  light  in  the  distance. 

Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  to  get  up  brilliant  demonstrations  in 
honour  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Shakspeare.  The  results  were  incommensurate  with 
the  exertions  made  and  the  promises  held  forth  ;  chiefly  owing  to  the  private  ani- 
mosities and  jealous  bickering  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  influential  persons 
engaged  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  understood  that  the  Stratford  Committee 
clofied  its  account  with  a  deficit,  although  the  newspapers  overflowed  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  splendour  of  its  exhibitions  and  arrangements.  The  London  Com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  had  a  moderate  surplus,  although  unsupported  by  the 
Press,  and  assailed  with  a  perfect  tempest  of  ridicule  and  hostile  criticism.  The 
sum  in  hand  will,  it  is  understood,  be  funded  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  will 
be  expended,  together  with  the  accumulations  and  any  additional  subscriptions 
that  may  come  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  erection  of  a  statue  on  one  of  the  most 
commanding  sites  of  the  metropolis. 
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The  Royal  Society  held  its  Anniversary  Meeting  at  the  end  of  November,  and 
General  Sabine  in  his  address  gave  hopes  that  the  Great  Scientific  Catalogue 
would  before  very  long  be  completed.  It  appeared  that  the  list  of  Transactions 
and  Journals,  greatly  increased  by  correspondence  with  foreign  scientific  bodies, 
had  been  completed  in  manuscript  to  the  extent  of  180,000.  When  this  list  is 
finished,  it  wiU  still  be  necessary  to  arrange  the  titles  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
an  accompanying  alphabetical  list  of  authors'  names,  and  the  whole  will  then  be 
printed,  bringing  down  the  means  of  immediate  reference  to  the  year  1868,  inclusive. 
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At  preaent  b,  moniiiicnpt  copy  of  the  Catalogue,  with  the  titln  in  chronological 
order,  is  placed  in  the  Socicty'n  Librarj.  It  is  eBtimsted  that  the  cost,  eiclnnre 
of  printing,  will  not  be  less  tlian  2000/.,  and  in  order  to  facnlitato  the  pro^rp««  of 
Uie  work,  the  Society  olTered  it  to  Her  M^jcntja  Government,  in  the  hope  tbat  it 
misht  be  print«d  at  the  public  charge,  and  presented  to  scientific  ingtitntionB  at 
bonic  and  abroad  in  the  name  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  fiojal  Society. 
The  Hnswer  to  this  proposition  arrired  an  hour  or  two  before  Qeneral  Sabine  deli- 
vered bin  address,  and  he  had  the  Batiafaction  of  announcing  that  the  Government 
had  accedod  to  the  Society's  request.  The  public  will  thou  be  presented  with  a 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  search  for  all  important  scientific  documents 
between  the  dates  of  1800  and  1863,  inclusive. 

Measures  bave  been  adopted  for  "  combining  pendulum  experiments  with  the 
u^tronomicsl  and  goodesical  operations  about  to  be  undertaken  in  the  survey  of  a 
great  arc  of  the  meridian  in  India." 

"  Correspondence  on  the  subject  has  taken  place  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  who  sanctioned  the  proposal ;  and  Colonel  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  baa  been  authorized  to  carry  out  the  eiperimenta. 
Tbe  Royal  Society,  being  in  possession  of  pendulums  and  a  clock  which  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  in  similar  work,  were  applied  to  for  a  loan  of  the  instru- 
ments, which  they  granted.  A  vacuum  apparatus,  in  which  the  pedulums  will  be 
swung  at  all  the  atstions,  has  been  set  up  in  the  Observahiry  at  Kew,  where 
Captain  Basevi,  R.E.,  during  some  weeks  made  himself  piscticaUy  acqoainted 
with  the  instruments  and  commenced  a  series  of  base  observatioos.  These  will  be 
completed  early  in  the  coming  year,  when  tbe  pedulums,  with  the  clock  and 
vacuum  apparatus,  will  be  packed  and  despatched  to  India.  On  the  close  of  the 
operations  in  that  country,  the  instruments  will  be  returned  and  set  ap  in  the 
same  place  at  Eew,  and  undergo  verification ;  so  that  with  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  observer?,  which  is  not  to  be  doubted  ol^  this  new  survey  of  an  an  in 
India  should  eicol  all  others  in  accuracy," 

In  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  General  Sabine  mentioned  the  reanlti  tt 
some  recent  researches  of  his  own,  as  to  "  the  difference  of  direction  observed  in 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  declination  at  stations  in  England,  and  othera  beymd 
the  Ural  Mountains." 

"  Tbe  days  and  hours  at  which  the  phenomena  occur  are,  with  stigbt  excoptioo, 
the  same,  and  tbe  movements  are  simultaneous,  in  both  localitiea ;  but  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnet  indicating  the  disturbance  is  directly  the  reverse  in  Eastern 
Siberia  of  the  direction  in  England.  On  this.  General  Sabine  reiiiark.'<,  >  I  attach, 
of  course,  far  more  importance  to  the  fact  itself  than  to  the  hyputbcsis  whidi 
guided  me  to  its  anticipation,  and  thence  to  its  discovery;  still  an  bypotheus 
which  has  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fiict  of  so  much  theoretical  importance  entitles 
itself  to  some  consideration ;  while  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  itself  strengthens  the  desire  for  the  multiplication  of  stationh  in  distant  parts 
of  the  globe,  at  which  these  phenomena  are  systCTnatically  observed.'  An  instal- 
ment of  the  desire  here  intimated  may  be  regarded  as  satisfied,  for  magnetic  ob- 
servations, equipped  with  inBtmments  similar  to  those  in  use  at  Kew,  and  sup- 
ported by  colonial  funds,  are  to  be  established  at  Melbourne  and  Mauritius." 

General  Sabine  then  proceeded  to  allude  to  Sir  John  Henohel's  Catalogue  of 
Nebulie,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hoggins  and  Dr.  Miller  on  Speotra  of  Nebul«  and 
Fixed  Stars.  With  regard  to  Nebuhe,  Mr.  Huggina  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stellir 
theory  is  incorrect,  and  that  these  mysterious  vaponr-like  appe  uices  are  really 
of  goaeouB  nature,  and  are  not  merely  an  agglomeiste  of  solid  hi    ies  rendered  in- 
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dividually  indistingaishable  by  distance.  The  wonders  of  spectral  analysis  are 
probably  only  be^nning  to  be  known,  but  the  result  of  its  application  to  nebulous 
masses  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  revealing  only  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
gaseous  elements,  is  perhaps  as  astonishing  as  any  thing  that  can  ever  come  of  it. 
The  scientific  world  seem  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Messrs.  Huggins  and 
Miller  as  a  solution  of  the  vexata  qiccestio  which  has  so  long  puzzled  astrono- 
mical observers. 

The  return  of  the  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  was  announced.  The 
preliminaiy  survey  is  now  completed,  and  it  is  believed  from  what  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  ultimate  object, — ^the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  for  at  least  three  degrees,  with  a  possibility 
of  fiirther  extension. 

The  medals  of  the  Society  were  all  awarded  on  this  occasion  to  Englishmen. 
The  Copley  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  author  of  the  "  Origin 
of  Species,"  for  his  energy  and  industry  in  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  controversy,  and  this  fact  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
President,  who  at  the  same  time  ably  summed  up  the  motives,  apart  from 
immediate  and  obvious  utility,  that  should  lead  us  to  honour  and  reward  earnest 
and  persevering  inquiry. 

"  Although,"  he  said,  "  opinions  may  be  divided  or  undecided  with  respect  to  its 
merits  in  some  particulars,  all  will  allow  that  it  (Mr.  Darwin's  work)  contains  a 
mass  of  observation  bearing  upon  the  habits,  structure,  affinities,  and  distribution 
of  animals,  perhaps  unrivalled  for  interest,  minuteness,  and  patience  of  observation. 
Some  among  us  may,  perhaps,  incline  to  accept  the  theory  indicated  by  the  title  of 
this  work,  while  others  4nay  perhaps  incline  to  refuse,  or  at  least  to  remit  it  to  a 
future  time,  when  increased  knowledge  shall  afford  stronger  grounds  for  its  ulti- 
mate acceptance  or  rejection.  Speaking  generally  and  collectively,  we  have  ex- 
pressly omitted  it  from  the  gp^unds  of  our  award.  This  on  the  one  hand :  on  the 
other,  I  believe  that,  both  collectively  and  individually,  we  ^tgree  in  regarding 
every  real  bondjide  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  nature  as  in  itself  essentially 
legitimate ;  and  we  also  know  that  in  the  history  of  science  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  hypotheses  or  theories,  which  have  afterwards  been  found 
true  or  untrue,  being  entertained  by  men  of  powerful  minds,  have  stimulated 
them  to  explore  new  paths  of  research,  from  which,  to  whatever  issue  they  may 
ultimately  have  conducted,  the  explorer  has  meanwhile  brought  back  rich  and 
fresh  spoils  of  knowledge." 

One  of  the  Boyal  Medals  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Clarke,  whose  improvements 
in  the  method  of  investigating  a  particularly  interesting  and  recondite  portion  of 
the  human  structure,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  their  relation  to  one  another, 
are  doing  much  to  &cilitate  the  labours  of  those  who  desiro  to  find,  if  possible, 
the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter. 

The  other  Royal  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue,  for  his  observa- 
tions on  the  total  eclipse  of  1860,  and  for  his  improvements  in  Astronomical 
Photography. 

"As  General  Sabine  observes,  *No  one  who  has  not  seen  Mr.  De  la  Rue's 
pictures  of  the  moon  can  form  an  idea  of  their  exquisite  sharpness  and  beauty  of 
definition  ;  a  result  due  to  his  employment  of  a  reflecting  telescope  of  an  exquisite 
defining  power,  the  large  mirror  of  which  was  figured  by  his  own  hands,  and  by 
peculiar  machinery  of  his  own  contrivance.'  To  him  is  mainly  due  the  con- 
struction of  the  photo-heliograph  in  use  at  Kew,  which  is  regarded  as  a  model 
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iuritruiiu'iit  in  taking  instantan(K)us  8un-picture8  ;  and  as  he  has  f\iliy  described  in 
]>rint  h'xs  pn^ceHHt'H  and  instrumcnlH,  he  *  has  thun  deejiened  the  feelings  of  ubli- 
^iition  towanls  him  by  giving  othent  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  in  the 
ai1.' " 

Count  Runiford'8  prizt»,  for  n^searches  in  Light  and  Heat,  was  bestowe<l  on 
Protrssor  TyniUill.  With  regjird  to  this  i)rize  we  extract  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

**  iJt'foiv  Prof<!Hsor  Tyndall  cominenced  his  researches,  hardly  any  thing  had 
bfcn  (lone  in  the  way  of  an  ex]>eriTnental  detennination  of  the  absorjjtion  of 
radiant  heat  by  ga^'s  and  vajwurs.  Now,  there  are  five  papers  in  the  *  Philo- 
Koplkiral  Transactions'  containing  determinations  of  the  absorjrtive  power  of  nume- 
rous gases,  with  examplt»s  of  nuxlifying  conditions ;  also  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
by  the  same  gases;  of  comparisons  with  liquid  substances,  and  of  the  penetrative 
ix)wt'r  of  the  boat  radiated  from  various  flames.  Among  the  conclusions  from 
tlu'sc  results  are,  that  the  absoq^tion  of  radiant  heat  by  our  atmosphere  is  mainly 
due  to  its  radiant  heat ;  that  gases,  when  heated,  radiate  heat  in  an  order  i*or- 
resiH)nding  to  that  of  their  absori)tion  ;  and  that  the  opacity  of  a  substance  with 
res])(vt  to  radiant  heat  from  a  source  of  comparatively  low  temperature,  increases 
with  the  chemical  complexity  of  its  molecule.  Referring  to  the  latter  fact, 
(loneral  Sabine  obstTved,  *  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  ability  to  explain  the 
law  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  molecular  constitution  of 
iKKlies,  the  law  itself  is,  in  any  case,  highly  remarkable.' " 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue 
was  eUt'ted  President,  and  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard  were 
elifted  Secretaries.  Several  useful  papers  were  read  during  the  year;  among 
others,  one  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone,  on  "  Mr.  Nasmyth's  Willow-leaves."  This  is  a 
subject  of  remarkable  interest  since  Mr.  Nasmytli  announced  his  discovery  that 
the  luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun  was  composed  of  flakes,  in  shape 
something  like  willow-leaves,  each  flake  being  about  20,000  miles  long.  Although 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  opinion  is  not  accepted  literally,  it  has  set  others  to  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  is  causing  at  the  present  time  a  more  accurate  observation  of 
the  sun's  ntmos])here  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Discussions  have  taken 
])l{u;e  in  this  Society  relative  to  several  pt)int«  which  were  once  consideitid  to  be 
well  established,  but  which  the  advance  of  science  shows  to  have  been  detennined 
imu'crurdtely.  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  from  the 
eai-th,  and  the  question,  whether  the  moon  lias  an  atmosphere,  have  been  brou|^t 
forward  this  year.  As  to  the  last-mentioned  subject,  "  the  affirmative  side  hM 
been  taken  by  I^ofessor  Challis,  whilst  the  Astronomer  Royal  adopts  the  negative. 
The  former  asserts  that  during  a  solar  eclipse  a  bright  band  is  seen  bordering  the 
edge  of  the  moon,  and  this,  he  contends,  is  proof  of  the  atmosphere  eanounding 
tlie  planet.  The  latter  assumes  the  existence  of  a  '  mean  atmoephere,'  but 
l^rofessor  Challis  maintains  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  is  one  like  oniib 
which  decreases  in  density  with  its  height."  « 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  held  rt 
Burlington  House,  in  the  month  of  May.  The  Pation's  Victoria  Gold  Medal 
was  presented  to  Captain  Grant,  so  well  known  as  the  companion  of  the  kfaa 
Ca])tain  Speke  in  his  perilous  explorations.  The  Founder's  Gold  Medal  wm 
awarded  to  Baron  C.  von  der  Deck  en,  for  his  surveys  of  the  monntaina  of 
Kilimandjaro,  which  he  considers  to  have  an  altitude  of  at  least  20,000  feet 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  Anniial 
gress  at  Bath.     It  is  rather  singular,  that  a  pla^e  which  owee  iti 
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almost  its  existence,  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  should  have  become,  for  once,  the 
tempararj  abode  of  the  industrious  and  learned.  The  list  of  officers  contained  the 
names  of  manj  men  highly  distinguished  in  various  branches  of  science,  and  of 
several  noblemen  and  other  persons  of  mark.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important  officials : 

President. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell. 


Marquis  of  Bath. 
Earl  of  Cork. 
Earl  Nelson. 
Lord  Portman. 
Dean  of  Hereford. 


Vice-Presidents. 

Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
Mr.  Tite. 
Mr.  Way. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Sanders. 


•  Presidents  of  Sections. 

A.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  .  Professor  Cayley. 

B.  Chemical  Science W.  Odling,  Esq. 

C.  Geology Professor  J.  Phillips. 

D.  Zoology andBotany  (including Physiology)  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray. 

E.  Geography  and  Ethnology      ...  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 

F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics       .         .  Dr.  W.  Farr. 

G.  Mechanical  Science  ....  J.  Hawkshaw,  Esq. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  the  Beport  of  the  "  Kew  Committee  "  was  laid 
on  the  table.  This  report  consisted  of  a  number  of  details  respecting  the  joint 
working  of  the  Association  with  its  Committee  at  the  Kew  Observatory.  The 
particulars  are  partly  merely  financial,  and  partly  too  abstrusely  technical,  to  be 
enumerated  here. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  in  the  evening,  to  hear  the  President's  opening 
address.  Speaking  of  the  place  at  which  they  were  assembled  (and  which  had 
been  selected,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  geological  peculiarities).  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  said,  among  other  things : — 

"  A  dense  mass  of  soil  and  rubbish,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  now  separates 
the  level  on  which  the  present  city  stands  from  the  level  of  the  ancient  Aqute  Solis 
of  the  Romans.  Digging  through  this  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials,  coins  and 
coffins  of  the  Saxon  period  have  been  found ;  and  lower  down,  beginning  at  the 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from,  the  surfisice,  coins  have  been  disinterred 
of  Imperial  Rome,  bearing  dates  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Maximus  in 
the  fifth  century.  Beneath  the  whole  are  occasionally  seen  tessellated  pavements, 
etill  retaining  liieir  bright  colours,  one  of  which,  on  the  site  of  the  Mineral- water 
Hospital,  is  still  carefully  preserved,  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  gauging  the 
difference  of  level  of  ancient  and  modem  Bath." 

The  President  then  went  on  to  suggest  the  natural  inquiry,  whether  hot 
springs  are  caused  by  temporaiy  circumstances,  to  last,  perhaps,  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  then  disappear,  or  whether  they  will  endure  from  age  to  age,  as  long 
as  the  earth  exists  in  its  present  form.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  analysis 
of  the  Bath  waters,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  rdsumS  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  at  present  of  similar  phenomena.  That  this  know- 
ledge is  of  the  most  superficial  kind,  was  evident  from  the  veiy  small  amount  of 
information  that  th«  distinguisb^  President  wa«  prepared  to  give,  but  he  gave 
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some  very  aingular  dttailB  as  to  their  effect*,  from  whick  ooncloiionB  might 
jiorliaps  be  drawn  ant&goniiitic  to  those  which  give  to  Retire  oombnation  a  Urge 
Hhare  in  the  conHtitution  of  the  mineral  ayatem  aa  ftt  present  existing. 

"  The  changes  which  Daubr^e  has  shown  b>  have  been  produced  bj  tiie  alkaline 
wa(*'rH  of  Ploinhicres,  in  the  Vosges,  are  more  especiaity  inBtructive.  These 
thermal  watora  have  a  temperature  of  100°  P.,  and  were  conveyed  by  the  Romans 
to  kitbs  throuf;h  lon^  conduits  or  aqueducta.  The  foundations  of  some  of  their 
works  consistt-d  of  a  bed  of  concrete,  made  of  lime,  fragments  of  brick,  and  sand- 
Htime.  Through  this  and  other  masonry,  the  hot  waters  have  been  peroolating  for 
centuries,  and  have  given  rise  to  various  zeolites — apophyllite  and  chdhazite 
anion);  others ;  also  to  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  fioor  spar,  tt^ether  with 
siliceous  minerals,  such  as  opal — all  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  bricks  and 
mortiir,  or  constituting  part  of  their  re-arranged  materials.  The  qtiantity  of  heat 
bninght  into  action,  in  this  instance,  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  enormous,  although  the  intensity  of  it  developed  at  any  one  moment 
lias  been  always  inconsiderable.  , 

"  The  study,  of  late  years,  of  the  constituent  parts  of  granite  has.  in  like 
manner,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  consolidation  has  taken  place  at  tempe- 
mtures  far  below  those  formerly  supposed  to  be  indispensable.  Gnatav  Rose  has 
(minted  out  that  the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of  2-6,  which  cha- 
racterizes silica  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid  solvent,  and  not  that  inferior 
density,  namely  2'3,  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  cools  and  solidifies  in  the  diy  way 
from  a  state  of  fusion. 

"  But  some  geologists,  when  made  aware  of  the  intervention,  on  a  lai^  scale,  iJ 
wat<'r,  in  the  formation  of  the  component  miDerahi  of  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rucks,  appear,  of  late  years,  to  have  been  too  much  disposed  to  dispense  with  in- 
tense heat  when  accounting  for  the  formation  ot*  the  crystalline  and  unstrati£ed 
rocks.  Afl  water,  in  a  state  of  solid  combination,  enters  largely  into  tie  aluminont 
and  some  other  minerals,  and  plan's  no  small  part  in  the  composition  of  the  eaith'i 
crust,  it  follows  that,  wlien  rocks  are  melted,  water  most  be  present  indep6Ildak^^ 
of  the  supplier  of  rain-wat^r  and  sea- water  which  find  their  way  into  the  renona  of 
subterranean  heat.  But  the  eiietence  of  water  under  great  jiri'ssuri'  affords 
no  argument  against  our  attributing  an  excessively  high  temperatun'  to  (he  mau 
with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  Still  less  does  the  point  to  which  the  iiii.'ltfd  matter 
must  be  cooled  down  before  it  consolidates  or  crystAlHzee  into  h\-A  or  granite 
afford  any  test  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  the  same  matter  must  have  acquired 
when  it  woe  melted  and  made  to  form  lakei  and  seas  in  the  interior  of  (he  oarth'a 

From  this  subject  the  President  went  by  a  not  unnatural  transition  to  the 
various  questions  arising  from  the  discovery  of  marine  shells  in  inliind  places,  and 
from  the  numerous  observations  on  atiatificstion  tiiat  form  the  leading  topio  tJ 
geoli^sta  at  the  present  day.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  But  I  will  not  ventnn 
on  speculations  respecting  'the  signs  of  a  beginning'  or  '  the  ppoapecta  of  an  end' 
of  our  terrestrial  system— that  wide  ocean  of  sdentifio  ooiyectnTu  on  which  n 
many  theoriata  before  my  time  have  suffered  shipwreck."  It  ia  aaid  that  "  fwJf 
step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  here  we  see  that  a  vetCTMi  in  tie  army  trf 
science  hesitates  to  promulgate  any  crude  surmises,  while  a  mere  student  iriB 
prate  to  us  about  the  origin  of  the  earth,  and  an  indiscreet  pM«ther  will  predict 
the  very  year  in  which  it  is  to  come  to  an  end. 

The  elections  having  taken  place,  it  was  aunotmoed  that  t  J  jsocialion  wndd 
meet  in  186S  at  Birmingham,  and  that  the  Prendent  woold  Da     r.  rhillips. 
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In  the  various  sections  a  vast  number  of  subjects,  as  usual,  came  under  discus- 
sion, of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  summary. 

In  Section  A,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher  and  others  read  papers  on  luminous  metecQ^  and 
fire-balls  (a  word  used  to  designate  a  meteor  of  large  size) ;  on  the  possible  elUp- 
ticity  of  Mars,  and  the  general  appearance  of  his  surface ;  on  a  suspected  change 
of  brightness  in  the  lunar  spot,  Werner ;  on  the  importance  of  adopting  methods 
for  the  detection  of  change  in  the  moon's  surface  ;  on  fog  signals  ;  on  velocity  of 
sound ;  on  spectra  of  heavenly  bodies  (before  alluded  to) ;  on  the  posaibilitj  of 
constructing  ellipsoidal  lenses ;  on  the  cohesive  figures  of  liquids,  &c.  On  the 
last  subject  some  very  close  observations  have  been  made,  and  experience  has  so  fiur 
progressed  that  the  author  of  the  paper  (Mr.  C.  Tomlinson)  stated  that  he  could 
distinguish  by  the  cohesive  figure  between  the  oleines  of  beef  and  mutton  fat  when 
mixed  together.  The  paper  on  meteors  was  an  admirable  rSsum6  of  the  subject, 
as  fiu*  as  it  is  understood ;  and  showed  the  extent  to  which  minute  and  careful 
observation  is  being  carried  by  meteorologists  both  in  England  and  abroad. 

In  Section  B,  after  a  long  and  able  speech  from  the  President  of  that  section, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Gun-cotton  was  read.  What  we  know  generally  of 
gun-cotton  is,  that  it  appeared,  when  first  introduced  into  English  manufactures 
some  years  ago,  to  be  so  treacherous  and  difficult  of  management,  that  its  use  was 
for  the  time  entirely  abandoned.  The  object  of  the  committee  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  can  be  made  and  kept  under  such  conditions  as  to  ensure  its 
nseftdness  without  occasioning  unnecessaiy  risk.  That  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
has  been  satisfactory  appears  from  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  report.  After 
mentioning  that  the  Government  appointed  a  committee  in  January  to  consider 
the  subject,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  Messrs.  Prentice,  who  were  present  at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  imme- 
diately established  a  manufacture  of  the  article  at  Stowmarket,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished materials  for  many  experiments  on  the  use  of  gun-cotton  for  quarrying 
purposes.  The  Government  committee  is  already  engaged  in  a  systematic  course 
of  experiments  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  keeping-qualities  of  gun-cotton, 
and  its  use  in  artillery,  small  arms,  and  engineering.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
consider  that  their  work  is  accomplished,  since  the  application  of  gun-cotton  to 
militaiy  purposes  is  now  in  a  &ir  way  of  being  investigated  with  greater  facilities 
and  means  than  could  have  been  at  their  disposal." 

In  this  section  papers  were  afterwards  read  on  the  thermal  waters  of  Both  ;  on 
the  analysis  of  a  hot  spring  containing  lithium  and  csesium  in  Wheal  ClifTord ;  Ofi 
utilization  of  sewage  ;  on  decay  of  frescoes.  Sic. 

In  Section  C,  the  President  made  a  most  interesting  speech,  comparing  the  pre- 
sent state  of  geological  science  with  that  which  existed  srime  years  ago,  and 
pointed  out  the  reasons  that  may  be  adduced  fcur  supposing  that  in  spite  of  th6 
great  and  unceasing  labours  of  our  predecessors,  the  most  important  investigatioTM 
are  yet  to  be  made.    Among  other  astonishing  but  wA  nnsopported  theories  of 
recent  geologists,  Mr.  Phillipfi  mentioned  that  of  Professor  Honghton,  that  npotk 
certain  data  which  he  adopts,  1/>18/)00/)00  years  must  have  elapsed  while  libs 
earth  was  cooled  from  212^  F.  to  122^  F.,  at  which  temperature,  \m  addn,  we 
suppoee  the  waters  to  have  become  habitable ;  and  l^SO/fOO/lfK)  ymn  m  • 
from  122°  to  77^  F.,  which  is  assumed  to  represent  the  ciiiiMAe  el 
period  in  Britain.     ^  Computatioins  of  thin    kind,'*  P 

^  cannet  be  applied,  except  on  the  Wge  scale  here  eX' 
their  value  in  Uie  eyes  of  those  who  deny  the  general  d^       »       i 
After  the  President's  speech,  whidi  coneMed  frMi  «» 
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truthful  inquiry  c^HidurU'd  in  a  n4i^iouH  Hpirit,  neveral  fApera  interesting  to  geolo- 
Lf  ists  won*  nwl,  but  they  wen»  for  the  moMt  part  of  a  local  character,  or  treating 
only  of  Hniit<Ml  suhjwts.  Three  papern.  however,  were  of  more  ^neral  int<*rest, 
jin(l  w«R*  ontithKl  jis  followH : — "  Measures  of  Geolo^cal  Time  by  Natural  Chn»no- 
nu'trrs,"  by  the  President  of  the  Hoetion  ;  "  A  Notice  of  the  Latest  LabourK  of  the 
<  ii'olojxiial  Institute  of  the  Austrian  Empire;"  and*' Changes  of  Relative  Level  of 
Lund  and  Sea  in  south- wt»stem  Devonshire,  in  connexion  with  the  Antiquity  of 
Mankind." 

Section  1)  was  ()}K?n(Ki  by  the  I^resident  with  a  careful  address,  in  which  he  dis- 
tin^uislied  the  mode  of  rewiarch  and  classification  now  adopted  in  zoology  and 
botany  from  that  of  our  fathers  forty  years  ago,  and  recommended  arrangements 
forado])tion  in  museums  of  natural  history  which  would  render  them  more  useful 
to  earnest  students  of  the  subjwt.  Mr.  Gray  concluded  his  remarks  by  referring  to 
tht*  great  eUbrta  that  have  recently  been  made  towards  the  acclimatization  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  ])articuhir,  the  cultivation  offish  and  the  introduction 
of  the  domesticated  animals  from  one  country  into  another.  Papers  were  read  on 
**  Ex]>eriment8  respiwting  the  Development  and  Migration  of  Entozoa  ;*'  '*Shethind 
Dnnlging  ;**  **  Stylifer,  a  genus  of  quasi-parasitic  MoUusca,  with  particulars  of  the 
Eun)|)ean  Species  S.  Turt<mi ;"  **  First  Steps  towards  the  Domestication  of 
Animals;'*  on  "Salmon  Hatching;"  on  **  The  Decay  of  Species,"  &c. 

The  President  of  St»ction  I),  Dr.  E.  Smith,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  poor-law 
dietaries  in  England,  the  questions  of  diet  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  evils 
arising  from  want  of  jh'oiht  suixjn^sion  at  the  fountain-head,  the  systems  of  diet 
at  bos])ital8  and  schools,  and,  finally,  the  Banting  system,  which  he  by  no  means 
reeomniendcMl  for  adoption  as  a  general  rule.  The  opinions  of  the  President  will 
probably  be  summed  up  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  the  following  words : — Man,  if 
left  to  himself,  and  allowed  sufficient  means,  will  generally  live  healthfully ;  but 
in  cases  where  large  bodii'S  of  men  are  provided  for  by  others,  more  care  and  fore- 
thought are  required  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The  Rev. 
J .  Slatter  then  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Dietary  of  the  Agricultural  Poor,"  from 
which  it  would  a])]>ear  that  vast  masses  of  our  countr^inen  are  indifferently  fed, 
]>artly  from  want  of  means,  but  still  more  from  want  of  judgment.  It  will  follow 
jis  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  wealthier  classes  should  come  to  their  help,  noi 
only  by  affording  thorn  better  means  of  nourishment,  but  by  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  the  light  that  science  sheds  upon  this  important  subject.  The  other 
pa])ers  in  this  section  were  of  a  more  technical  character,  and  therefore  of  lev 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Section  E  was  probably  the  most  popular  at  the  meeting  of  last  year,  since  fhe 
(celebrated  African  traveller.  Dr.  Livingstone,  wbs  one  of  the  vice-presidentB,  and 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  prc^sided.  Tlie  number  of  papers  read  in  this  eedaon  WM 
enormous,  and  the  President  considerately  confined  his  opening  addrese  to  aftw 
remarks  on  the  pi-ogress  of  geography  during  the  last  half-century.  Amtmg  the 
most  interesting  pa]K»rs  were  those  of  Mr.  Michie,  "  On  China,  Mongolia^  nd 
Siberia,  in  1863."  and  M.  Vamb^ry,  "  On  the  Turcoman  Tribes  of  Centnd 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  published  accounts  of  the  travels  of  these 
men  in  our  summary  of  "  Literature,"  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  may 
ment  here.  A  curious  paper  was  read  **0n  the  Ethnology  of  the  Iranian 
in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  trace  the  local  origin  of  the  Persian 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Persian  or  Iranian  race  were  originally  identical  viA' 
the  Hindoos.  Numerous  other  papers  were  read,  and  we  have  not  space  to  aDvit' 
to  them  all,  but  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — On   Desioeatian    of 
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South  Africa ;  on  Early  Migrations  ;  on  Ethnic  Relations  of  the  Egyptian  Race ; 
on  Fixity  of  Types  of  Man.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  papers  in  this  Section 
are  necessarily  rather  records  of  travel  than  essays  pertaining  to  geography  or 
ethnology  as  a  science. 

The  preceding  observation  applies  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  statistics  even  more 
generally  than  to  geography.  Those  who  travel  through  mazes  of  figures  may  do 
good  service  by  arriving  at  general  conclusions  which  lead  to  practical  results. 
Still,  statistics  are  rather  a  pursuit  than  a  science,  and  although  several  interest- 
ing papers  were  read  in  Section  F,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  give  a  parti- 
culav  account  of  them  here. 

In  Section  G,  the  President  made  a  short  address  in  which  he  sketched  out  the 
advantage  that  mechanical  knowledge  gives  to  man  over  brute  force,  that  use  of 
reflection  and  combination  which  enabled  man  in  the  earliest  ages  to  offer  the  bit 
and  curb  to  a  horse,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  brief  saying,  "  Knowledge  is 
power."  The  papers  read  were  very  numerous.  Among  others  were — ^the  Report  on 
Gun-cotton,  before  alluded  to ;  "On  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable ;"  "  On  the 
Resistance  of  Bodies  under  Water;"  "On  Defence  of  Ships  of  War;"  "On  Vis 
InerticB  of  Railway  Trains,"  <fec. 

At  the  concluding  general  meeting  the  financial  statement  showed  an  aggregate 
number  of  2788  members  and  associates,  including  1085  ladies ;  total  subscrip- 
tions received  2964/.  It  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  extension  of  scientific 
ardour  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  should  flock  to  these  annual 
meetings.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  request  the  Home  Office  to  grant  six 
months'  leave  to  Captain  R.  Burton,  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  before 
proceeding  to  a  post  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
six  months  will  be  a  sufiSicient  time  for  such  a  purpose.  At  the  same  meeting 
several  requests  were  acceded  to,  involving  grants  of  money.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  was  a  grant  of  600/.  for  the  Kew  Observatory. 

We  have  next  to  mention  such  discoveries  and  other  marks  of  progress  as  may 
appear  to  show  the  various  directions  that  the  march  of  science  is  taking.  In 
Photography,  as  a  science,  the  advance  is  rapid.  Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue,  whose  name 
occurs  so  often  in  the  Transactions  of  various  societies,  appears  to  be  the  principal 
promoter  of  "  Celestial  Photography."  Some  years  ago  Mr.  De  la  Rue  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  sun's  surface  during  an  eclipse,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
sun,  like  the  moon,  is  covered  with  vast  projections,  which,  for  want  of  any  better 
name,  we  may  call  mountains.  Fresh  steps  are  continually  being  made  in  the 
same  field.  The  application  of  photography  to  the  examination  of  the  celestial 
bodies  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  achievements  of  modem  times,  and  it  would 
be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  results  at  which  we  may  possibly 
arrive  through  its  agency.  The  wonders  of  the  telescope  are  great,  and  were  once 
thought  to  be  in  their  way  unique ;  but  the  revelations  of  photography  and 
spectral  analysis  bid  fair  to  supersede  them  in  the  very  field  of  inquiry  where  the 
telescope  seemed  once  to  be  the  only  guide  we  could  possibly  expect  to  have. 

In  Chemistry,  M.  Marignac  has  made  some  advance,  having  discovered  some  new 
acids  of  which  the  base  is  silica.  One  of  these  is  called  silico-timgstic  acid  ;  another, 
flilico-decistungstic.  A  third  compound  has  been  named  timg^sto-silicic.  From  a 
pecuMar  density  in  the  solution  of  the  salts  of  these  acids,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  may  be  used  for  filling  hollow  prisms.  M.  Lemoine  has  discovered  that 
in  certain  proportions  sulphur  and  phosphorus  will  form  a  chemical  compound. 
What  practical  use  may  come  of  this  we  cannot  yet  predict ;  but  the  discovery  is 
interesting  as  a  step  in  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  investigation,  that  of  the 
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(combination  of  Himple  non-metallic  Bolids.  On  the  respiration  of  fi-uits  and  flowers 
M.  Caliours  huH  made  some  curiouH  investigations,  and  he  oonniders  that  he  has 
established  a  proportion  between  consumption  of  oxygen  and  development  of  car- 
boiiic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  perfume  on  the  other.  M.  de 
Faiu*()ni)ret  has  also  made  experiment*  in  the  same  field. 

It  is  said  that  the  ^gantic  bird  Dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
is,  very  probably,  still  in  existence.  This  creature  is  fourteen  feet  high.  Professor 
Iliixlcy  has  examined  the  bones  of  a  specimen,  and  believes  that  the  bird. cannot 
have  been  ten  years  dead. 

In  PaliBontolojjy  a  remarkable  discovery  has  been  made.  It  had  previously 
been  supposed  that  the  oldest  relics  of  animal  life  were  to  be  found  in  the  Cambrian 
rock.  Recently,  however,  an  object  has  been  found  in  Canada  below  the  volcanic 
gneiss  (which  underlies  the  Cambrian  rock),  which,  although  mineralized,  is 
believed  to  be  of  animal  origin.  This  discovery,  if  the  reasoning  exercised  on  it  is 
correc^t,  takes  back  the  existence  of  animals  on  the  earth  to  an  epoch  &r  more 
ancient  than  was  before  assigned  by  geologists. 

M.  Namias  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  new  hygienic  application  of  electricity, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  "  Bright's  disease,"  causes  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  frt)m  the  glands.  This  discovery,  if  true,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
rec^'Titly  made  in  medical  science. 

A  very  interesting  process  called  Photo-sculpture  (invented  by  Willidme)  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  England.  It  is  said  to  enable  the  photographic  artist 
to  copy  the  features  in  solid  stone  as  accurately  as  they  have  hitherto  been  trans- 
ferred to  flat  surface. 

We  mentioned  last  year  that  the  indefiitigable  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  had  suc- 
ceeded in  domesticating  a  living  sturgeon  in  a  tank  in  the  2iOological  Gardens.  He 
has  long  been  anxious  to  secure  a  porpoise  in  the  same  place,  and  after  several  vain 
efforts,  has  at  last  succeeded. 

In  the  various  departments  of  science  some  valuable  works  have  been  published. 
As  we  can  only  mention  a  few,  we  do  not  profess  to  arrange  them  according  to  any 
particular  classification.  Mr.  T.  C.  Jerdon  has  brought  out  two  more  parts  or 
volumes  of  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Birds  of  India,*'  a  book  which,  "  indepen- 
dent of  its  especial,  technical,  and  scientific  merits,  contains  matter  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,"  and  '*  may  be  favourably  recommended  as  an  omithologiod 
text-book."  The  "  Journal  of  Botany,"  by  Berthold  Seemann,  M.D.,  is  a  monthly 
publication,  of  which  the  first  yearly  volume  was  brought  out  early  in  the  year. 

''  The  plates  are  admirably  executed,  with  all  the  fidelity'  and  accuracy  that  hftte 
made  Mr.  Fitch  so  celebrated  as  a  botanical  artist.  The  paper  and  printing  an 
also  superior  to  most  scientific  journals  ;  and  in  every  way  this  journal  is  worthj 
of  the  support  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  plants." 

Professor  Ramsay's  "  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Great  Britain  "  eon- 
sist«  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  working  men,  and  treats  the  salgeGt  oIbh^ 
and  ably.  Mr.  Page's  "  Advanced  Text-book  of  Physical  (jeography  "  is  a  YtKj 
useful  book,  since  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  consulted  and  readily  nndentoodt 
and  offers  to  the  student  the  latest  results  of  modem  research.  Mr.  J.  G.  JeflBrqw. 
has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent  work  on  "  British  OonohoLogj'f'*  a 
**  combination  of  scientific  accuracy  with  popular  information."  A  rerf 
book,  by  A.  de  Quatrefisiges,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  has  been 
to  the  British  public  by  Dr.  H.  Lawson.  It  is  entitled  "  Metanunrpboees 
and  the  Lower  Animals,"  and  seeks  to  show  that  man  and  the  other 
not  have  been  always  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  now ;  in  other 
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parent  animal  may  produce  an  offspring  somewhat  unlike  itself,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  room  to  suppose  that  species  may  undergo  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. 

In  Chemistry,  Dr.  Miller  has  puhlished  another  volume  of  his  **  Elements/'  and 
Mr.  Galloway  has  completed  his  large  elementary  work  under  the  name  of  "  Second 
Step." 

Professor  Huxley  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  "  Elements  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  "  containing  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that 
science,  a  detailed  description  of  the  cranium  of  men  and  other  mammalia,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  vertehral  theory. '  Dr.  Bowerhank's  "  British  Sponges  "  is  an  elaborate 
work  on  all  the  species  found  in  the  British  islands.  The  works  on  Natural  History 
have  been  more  numerous  this  year  than  those  on  almost  any  other  branch  of 
science. 

Several  controversies  are  going  on  between  the  learned  on  various  scientific  sub- 
jects. Doubts  are  plentiful,  while  positive  and  brilliant  discoveries  are  few.  But 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  there  are  abundant  honest  and  able  workers  who 
are  gradually  feeling  their  way ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  scientific  investi- 
gation, notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  very  startling  triumphs,  is  in  as  hope- 
ful a  state  of  general  progress  as  can  be  reasonably  desired. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  Opening  of  the  new  Southwark  Street. — This  day  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  delivered  over  to  public  use  their 
first  new  street,  extending  from  High-street,  Southwark  (within 
200  yards  of  London-bridge),  to  the  Blaekfriars-road,  coming  out 
exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Stamford-street.  It  thus  gives  a 
direct  and  amply  wide  communication  along  Stamford-street  and 
the  York-road  between  London  and  Westminster  bridges.  When 
the  southern  embankment  of  the  Thames  and  its  roadway  is 
complete,  there  will  be  one  spacious  unbroken  road  from  London- 
bridge  to  Vauxhall.  The  actual  length  of  the  new  street  is 
3255ft.,  and  its  width  is  70ft.  throughout,  from  end  to  end,  or 
10ft.  wider  than  New  Gannon-street.  The  novel  feature  in  the 
construction  of  this  roadway  is  the  formation  of  a  subway  in  the 
centre  of  the  road.  This  subway  is  an  arched  passage,  12ft. 
wide  and  nearly  7ft.  high,  built  of  the  most  solid  and  probably 
the  most  carefully  finished  brickwork  that  has  been  seen  for  years. 
From  this  subway,  side  passages,  each  4ft.  high  by  3ft.  wide,  lead 
to  the  cellars,  which  are  already  built  beneath  the  footwalks,  in 
anticipation  of  the  houses  which  are  to  follow.  In  this  subway 
the  gas,  water  mains,  and  telegraph  wires  are  to  be  laid,  the  side 
passages  conveying  the  two  former  necessaries  direct  into  the 
cellars,  and  thence  into  the  houses  themselves.  The  object  of  this 
subway  is,  to  do  away  with  the  nuisances  caused  by  the  stoppage 
of  thoroughfares  when  a  careless  workman  happens  to  make  a  bad 
joint  in  a  gas  or  water  main,  or  whenever  an  accident  happens  to 
either,  and  the  street  has  to  be  stopped,  and  the  pavement  to  be 
taken  up  to  get  at  them.  This  subway  is  wide  and  high  enough 
to  allow  of  any  repairs  of  this  kind  being  carried  on  with  tne 
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most  perfect  case,  and  at  each  end  there  are  entrances  sufficiently 
large  in  admit  ull  nt'ceRsnry  nmtGrinls.  As  with  the  gaa  and  watei, 
80  with  the  Bewera.  The  drains  from  the  futitre  houses  are  formed 
of  strong  stonewiiro  pipes,  passing  at  a  rather  steep  incline  be- 
neath the  subway  into  the  main  eewor,  which  is  phiced  below  the 
floor  of  the  subway  in  the  centre,  but  not  bo  deep  but  that  it  can 
instantly  be  opened  for  n-poirs  or  removal  of  stoppages. 

S.  AccoudiKMK.NT  OF  THF,  rii[>'CESs  OF  Wai.es, — The  Princcss 
of  AValcs  was  happily  delivered  of  a  Prince  at  two  minutes  to  nine 
o'clock  p.m.,  at  Frogmore  House.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl 
Granville,  and  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield  were  present  at  the 
birth,  l>r.  Brown,  of  AVindsor,  was  in  attendance  upon  the 
I'rincess,  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians  appointed  to  attend  Her 
lloyal  Ilighness,  consequent  on  the  auspicious  event  being  pre- 
mature. 

The  joyful  event  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  at  this  time  was 
quite  unexpected,  as  the  accouchement  of  the  Princess  was  not 
anticipated  until  March.  It  was  intended  that  the  confinement  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  should  take  place  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
the  Princess  was  to  leave  Frogmore  for  London  in  about  a  fort- 
night. For  several  days  previous  the  Princess  had  been  slightly 
indisposed,  s\ifiering  from  catarrh  and  cold.  Her  Eoyal  High- 
ness, however,  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  be  present 
at  a  skating  party  at  Virginia  Water  on  the  8th,  Upon  return- 
ing to  Frogmore,  the  I'rincess  became  so  unwell  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Queen  at  Osborne  announcing  the 
condition  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched 
for  Dr.  Brown,  who  arrived  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  two  minutea 
to  nine  the  Princcss  was  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  Prince. 
Messages  bad  been  sent  for  the  medical  men  who  were  appointed 
to  attend  the  Princess,  and  for  Sir  George  Grey ;  but  the  Prinoe 
was  born  long  before  they  could  reach  Frogmore.  Dr.  Sioveking 
was  the  first  to  arrive  from  London.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Farre  and  Dr.  Gream,  and  lat«r  by  Sir  Charles  Locoek,  Sir 
George  Grey  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  event  being  pre- 
mature, there  was  no  nurse  in  attendance,  and  no  prepai-atioa 
bad  been  made  at  Frogmore  for  the  advent  of  the  Prince.  A  tele- 
gram was  despatched  to  the  Queen  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
Prince.  Earl  Granville  was  the  only  representative  of  the  Cabinet 
present  at  the  birth.  His  presence  was  owing  to  his  having  been 
invited  to  shoot  on  the  following  day  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  next  day  Frogmore  was  the  scene  of  great  excitement, 
each  train  from  London  bringing  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of 
the  household,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Aristocracy,  to  otfer  tbeif 
congratulations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  unexpected  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  \._ 
received  with  joy  by  all  classes.     The  event  was  aniiovnciid  to  tlw 
Mayor  of  Windsor  by  Lieutenant- General  EnoUys,  whei 
of  the  castle  chapel  and  St.  John's  Church  wen 
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salutes  of  twenty-one  guns  were  fired  by  the  town  bom- 
bardiers from  the  mound  in  the  Bachelor's  Acre.  The  houses 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  also  adorned  with  flags  and 
banners. 

In  London,  the  Lord  Mayor  received  the  announcement  of  the 
happy  event  from  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
The  bulletin  was  immediately  posted  in  the  front  of  the  Mansion 
House.  A  double  Royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  guns  in  the 
parks ;  a  salute  was  also  fired  from  the  Tower ;  and  the  bells  of 
many  of  the  City  churches  were  rung.  A  committee  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  assembled  in  the  Council-chamber, 
Whitehall,  when  it  was  ordered  that  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  Princess's  safe  delivery  of  a  Prince  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels 
upon  Sunday  the  17th. 

Thanksgiving  prayers  were  ofiered  up  for  the  Princess  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  St.  George,  and  in  the  various  churches  and  places 
of  worship  in  Windsor  and  Eton. 

A  special  Court  of  Common  Council  was  convened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  adoption  of  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
upon  the  auspicious  occasion. 

The  recovery  of  Her  Royal  Highness  proceeded  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  infant  Prince,  though  his  arrival  into  the  world 
was  earlier  than  anticipated,  proved  to  be  a  thriving  and  healthy 
child. 

9.  Terrible  Explosion  at  Liverpool.  —  The  bark  "  Lotty 
Sleigh,"  Captain  Webber,  lying  in  the  Mersey,  with  several  tons 
of  gunpowder  on  board,  caught  fire.  The  vessel  had  left  the  west 
side  01  the  King's  Dock,  with  the  tide,  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  and 
proceeded  to  her  anchorage  in  the  Mersey,  off  Monk's  Ferry, 
bound  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  general  cargo ;  she  had 
also  on  board  940  quarter-kegs  of  powder,  in  all  about  11^  tons 
weight  of  that  destructive  commodity,  which  was  stowed  away  in  the 
after-hold  of  the  vessel,  immediately  beneath  the  captain's  state- 
room. Shortly  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  the  steward  of  the  vessel 
was  in  the  act  of  filling  a  lamp  from  a  can  of  paraffin  oil,  when 
by  some  means  at  present  unexplained  that  inflammable  liquid 
became  ignited.  The  can  was  instantly  dropped  by  the  steward, 
who  was  horror-stricken  to  see  its  flaming  contents  flowing  along 
the  cabin  floor,  and  instantly  igniting  the  curtains  and  bedclothes 
of  the  captain's  sleeping  apartment.  To  arrest  its  progress  was 
impossible,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  fiery  stream  poured  through 
the  grating  of  the  lazaretto,  and  communicated  with  the  cargo 
stowed  in  the  after-hold.  It  was  immediately  seen  that  no  hope 
of  extinguishing  the  flames  could  be  entertained.  The  Rock 
Ferry  steamer  "  Wasp,"  Captain  Joseph  Hughes,  left  Rock  Ferry 
at  six  o'clock,  and  as  she  steamed  up  the  river  the  attention  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  was  excited  by  a  great  noise  on  board  the 
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"  Lotty  Sleigh,"  which  in  the  first  place  gave  riaa  to  the  impression 
that  there  wiis  either  murder  or  mutiny  on  board.  On  nearing 
the  vessel,  however,  they  were  hailed  with  cries  to  come 
alongside  and  take  off  the  crew,  oa  tire  vessel  was  on  fire,  and 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  on  board.  The  "  Wasp  " 
hove  alongside  and  made  fast  to  the  ill-fated  ship.  The  crew 
inimediatoly  jumped  on  board  the  steamer,  some  of  them  only 
half  dressed,  and  in  such  a  hurry  did  they  leave  that  no  one  even 
I'Cinained  to  let  go  the  rope  hy  which  the  steamer  was  made  fast 
to  her,  but  by  a  \igoron3  effort  it  was  "hitched"  off  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  The  "  Wasp  "  then  took  away  the  crew, 
and  landed  them  at  the  George's  Landing-stage.  About  twenty 
minutes  post  seven  o'clock  the  contents  of  the  vessel  blew  up 
with  a  report  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe.  The 
simultaneous  explosion  of  500  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  could 
not  have  produced  so  terrible  and  alarming  a  shock.  Its  effects 
in  every  part  of  Liverpool  were  severely  felt,  and  created  inde- 
scribable terror.  At  the  same  moment  the  most  solid  blocks  of 
warehouses,  offices,  and  private  dwellings  were  shaken  to  their 
base — doors,  locked  and  even  bolted,  were  thrown  wide  open — 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  squares  of  glass  were  smaehed — 
and  to  add  to  the  aliirni,  the  entire  line  of  lamps  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  streets  was  extinguished,  rendering  it 
ditlicult  to  pass  from  place  to  place,  and  jeopardizing  the  safety 
of  those  who  rushed  forth  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  con- 
sternation. The  fear  which  prevailed  was  particularly  experienced 
by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  poured  forth  from  court  and  alley 
screaming  for  deliverance  from  some  unknown  danger,  and 
dragging  their  helpless  children  at  their  heels.  Crowds  ran  fint 
this  way  and  then  that,  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  Kow  one  reason  was  asaigned  and  then  another,  and  as 
some  vague  rumour  was  circulated  pretending  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  origin  of  the  casualty,  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  spot, 
only  to  be  loft  in  the  more  bewildered  state  of  amazement  and 
uncertainty. 

The  spectacle  which  the  burning  vessel  presented  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion  was  one  of  the  most  frightful  yet  grand 
which  could  have  been  witnessed.  The  flames  had  enwrapped 
the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel,  but  had  not  burst 
forth  and  ignited  the  rigging.  Suddenly  a.  sound  that  made  the 
solid  earth  to  heave  and  reel  burst  upon  the  ear,  and  iho  black 
hull  belched  forth  a  hideous  volume  of  flames,  illuiniiialing  the 
heavens  and  casting  its  lurid  light  on  either  shore  and  over  the 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Sloyne  and  the  river.  High  in 
the  air  the  yards,  masts,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  vessel,  wore  thrown  by  the  force  of  the  explosion) 
and  fell,  like  fiery  hissing  serpents,  into  the  wntcrs  all  arooad. 
Holts,  portions  of  the  hull,  and  fragments  of  the  lighter  parte  of 
the  ship  were  propelled  as  far  as  either  shore,  some  pieces  falling 
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upon  tbe  eteamboats  lying  near  the  landing-stages.  The  hull  was 
riven  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  immediately  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  portions  of  the  burning  mass  were  seen  floating 
down  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide.  Of  these  at  one  time  nearly 
a  hundred  were  perceptible,  and  as  they  floated  down  the  stream 
presented  a  very  singular  appearance.  They  were  traced  for  8 
very  considerable  distance,  but  eventually  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished by  the  water  dashing  over  them,  and  no  mischief  was 
occasioned  by  the  burning  pieces.  Shortly  after  the  explosion 
a  portion  of  the  hull  floated  past  the  Woodside  ferry-boat,  that 
vessel  being  compelled  to  shut  off  steam  to  avoid  coming  in  collision 
with  it  as  it  came  down  the  river. 

In  many  of  the  streets  the  inhabitants  rushed  out  in  the 
belief  that  an  earthquake  had  taken  place.  Plate-j^lass,  shut- 
ters, and  doors  were  thrown  out  in  Castle- street,  Lord-street, 
Dale-street,  and  many  other  quarters.  Along  the  whole  line  of 
docks  the  shock  was  felt  with  great  violence,  and  the  utmost 
consternation  was  caused.  The  damage,  however,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  breakage  of  windows,  those  facing  the  river 
having  especially  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  concussion.  The 
force  of  the  blast  seemed  to  have  varied  in  an  unaccountable 
manner;  at  one  house,  the  whole  of  the  windows  would  be 
shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  the  very  next  would 
perhaps  have  escaped  with  none  or  very  slight  damage.  As  a 
rule,  corner  premises  seemed  to  have  suffered  most,  and  these 
were  chiefly-  public- houses,  the  plate-glass  fronts  of  which  were 
sadly  mutilated.  Ko  personal  injury  seems  to  have  been  sus- 
tained, though  there  were  narrow  escapes.  At  the  Southern 
Hospital  the  shock  was  severely  felt,  the  whole  building  distinctly 
vibrating.  All  the  gas-lights  went  out  at  once.  The  impression 
was  that  an  explosion  of  gas  had  taken  place  in  the  bouse ;  the 
gas  at  the  meter  was  therefore  turned  off  immediately.  Many  of 
the  patients  rushed  into  the  street  in  their  night-dresses— some 
with  broken  legs  crawling  out  upon  their  hands  and  knees ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  coolness  of  the  house  surgeons, 
backed  most  ably  by  the  porters  and  nurses,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  dreadful.  The  poor  -sufferers  were  soothed  and 
removed  to  their  beds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  hospital  resumed  its  usual  quietude.  The  only  damage 
done  was  the  blowing  off  of  some  of  the  ventilating  gratings  in 
the  wards,  and  the  smashing  of  several  of  the  windows.  The 
streets  of  Liverpool  were  densely  crowded  for  hours  after  the 
occurrence,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  a  feeling  of  conscious 
security  returned.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terrific  effect 
of  the  explosion  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  report  was  heard 
at  Chester,  the  authorities  of  that  place  having  telegraphed  to 
Liverpool  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  report 
which  they  had  heard.  The  explosion  was  felt  with  terrific  force  at 
Birkenhead .  The  public  lamps  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gas-lights 
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in  the  shops  and  private  houses  were  instantly  extinguished,  and 
people  rushed  into  the  streets,  exhibiting  the  utmost  terror.  The 
thol•ouf»;hfar(^s,  especially  those  leading  to  Woodside  Ferry,  were 
soon  crowded  with  i)ersons  eap^er  to  ascertain  whether  any  lives 
Imd  been  lost.  Some  of  tlie  falling  bolts  and  the  shattered  spar> 
from  tlio  ill-fated  vessel  fell  upon  houses  and  in  the  streets.  The 
whole  townahij)  appeared  like  a  place  which  had  been  attacked  by 
an  invading  army,  so  general  was  tlie  destruction  of  property. 
The  appearance  of  Liverpool,  as  seen  from  Rock  Ferry  after  the 
explosion,  was  very  remarkable.  Instead  of  the  illumined  scene 
usually  witnessed,  all  was  dark  and  gloomy,  the  lamps  along  the 
river  side,  as  well  as  those  in  the  town,  having  been  extinguished 
by  tlie  shock  of  the  explosion.  The  aspect  of  Liverpool  was  most 
singular.  In  Brunswick-street,  Castle-street,  Lord-street,  Dale- 
street,  and  Lime-street  the  utmost  confusion  arose.  Each  inhabitant 
thought  his  neighbour's  house  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  on 
rushing  into  the  street  his  fears  were  intensely  increased.  Total 
darkness  existed  on  all  sides,  and  the  noise  and  tumult  on  every 
hand  increased  the  horrors  of  the  moment.  The  earth  seemed  to 
have  been  convulsed ;  women  and  children  were  screaming  in  aU 
directions ;  horses  and  carriages  were  rushing  about  the  streets 
endangering  the  lives  of  people ;  crash  after  crash  was  heard,  and 
the  belief  that  the  final  day  had  arrived  took  possession  of  many 
minds.  Nearly  all  the  leading  shops  suffereii  from  the  shock, 
and  in  many  instances  considerable  damage  was  done. 

—  ExEci'Tiox  OF  Luke  Charles  for  Murder.-*- This  unfor- 
tunate man,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  at  Kirkdale  Gaol,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  prisoner,  previous  to  1854,  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  police  force  stationed  at  Heath,  near  Emo,  county  Wicklow. 
In  the  Christmas  of  that  year  he  married  the  unfortunate  deceased, 
but  they  did  not  live  together.  In  Ireland  the  police  are  amenable 
to  military  and  very  rigid  discipline,  and,  as  they  live  in  barracks, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  without  leave ;  and  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  Charles  did  not  obtain  permission  when  he  made 
the  deceased  his  wife.  He  lived  in  barracks,  she  remaining  with 
her  friends.  After  Charles  had  been  married  two  or  three  yean 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  at  Emo  of  a  girl  named  Ellen  Fordy 
to  whom  lie  proposed  marriage,  and  Ford,  thinking  him  a  single 
man,  accepted  him.  The  prisoner  did  not  fix  any  time  for  marry- 
ing Ford,  telling  her  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  he  could  proonre 
a  situation  in  some  police  force  in  England.  The  prisoner  loft 
Ireland  in  1801,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  in  that  year  he  called 
at  the  house  of  a  sister  of  his  wife's,  named  Julia  Dunn,  who 
lived  at  Pendleton.  lie  remained  for  some  time  at  PendletoD« 
and  after  reporting  himself  to  the  police  autliorities  at  Prestcm  he 
was  sent  to  Bury,  where  his  wife  joined  him  in  lodginffs  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Porritt,  a  widow.     Mrs.  Porritt  had  a  daughter. 
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Amelia  Farrar,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  February  both 
Farrar  and  her  mother  saw  Charles  and  his  wife  going  (though 
not  together)  in  the  direction  of  the  Bury  station,  whence  trains 
left  for  Manchester.  Mrs.  Charles  told  Mrs.  Porritt  that  she  was 
going  to  Pendleton  to  see  her  sister  Dunn,  and  that  she  would 
return  about  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening.  She  did  not  return, 
but  the  prisoner  returned  to  Mrs.  Porritt' s,  and  when  asked  what 
had  become  of  his  wife,  he  gave  a  variety  of  evasive  and  unsatis- 
factory replies,  which  excited  suspicion  and  uneasiness.  At  one 
time  he  stated  that  she  was  in  county  Wicklow,  at  another  in  Dublin, 
and  so  on.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February,  1863,  the 
body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  the  canal  near  Pendleton,  but, 
as  it  was  not  identified  at  the  time,  it  was  buried.  This  body, 
however,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Charles,  though  the  discovery  did  not  take 
place  until  the  following  August.  In  the  mean  time  Charles  had  been 
over  to  Ireland,  and  had  seen  Ellen  Ford,  and  though  he  could  not 
obtain  the  priest's  sanction  to  their  marriage,  he  induced  Ford  to 
come  over  with  him  to  England,  and  after  staying  with  him 
(though  not  as  his  wife)  for  a  short  time  in  Bury,  she  afterwards 
went  to  the  North  of  England  to  stay  with  a  sister  until  the 
arrangements  for  her  marriage  with  Charles  could  be  completed. 
But  the  anxieties  and  suspicions  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt 
Julia  Dunn  as  to  her  sister's  fate  prompted  her  to  seek  counsel 
and  aid  from  the  police  authorities ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
bodv  found  in  the  canal  on  the  14th  of  Februarv  was  clearly 
proved  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Charles,  and,  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  which  the  jury  could  not  resist,  the  guilt  of 
murdering  his  wife  was  brought  home  to  her  husband,  who  was 
accordingly  at  the  December  Assizes  condemned  to  death.  About 
6000  persons  were  present  at  the  execution.  The  wretched 
man  died  firmly,  and  made  no  confession.  The  crowd  was 
quiet. 

11.  Opening  of  the  Charing-cross  Railway. — The  Charing- 
cross  Railway  was  fully  opened  for  traffic.  There  was  no  special 
.ceremony  used,  but  the  trains  were  well  filled,  especially  those 
running  from  London-bridge  westward  to  Hungerford-market. 
The  Ime  embraces  two  schemes — viz.  the  line  from  London- 
bridge  to  Charing-cross,  and  the  line  from  Charing-cross  to 
Cannon-street ;  for,  although  they  are  legally  distinct,  they  are 
practically  one,  and  from  the  junction  at  the  Borough-market, 
where  the  Cannon-street  branch  diverges  across  the  Thames,  both 
run  on  the  same  viaducts  to  Charing-cross.  The  line  leaves  the 
London-bridge  station  by  a  rather  sharp  curve  of  little  more  than 
500  feet  radius — a  quick  turn,  which  was  introduced  to  propitiate 
the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  necessity  of  buying  that  costly  property.  Two  girder  bridges 
carry  the  line  over  the  approaches  to  London -bridge,  and  a 
viaduct  on  iron  columns  carries  it  through  the  Borough-market. 
From  that  point  the  line  is  continued,  with  scarcely  any  curves  or 
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inclines,  through  the  poor  nei[>hbourhood  lying  between  tlic 
llorou^h  and  Blackfriars,  across  the  li  lack  friars-road  and  parallel 
witli  Stanilor(l-sti('(>f  to  the  Waterloo- road,  where  it  makes  a  junc- 
tion with  tlio  Soutli- Western  station,  which  it  enters  by  a  single 
line  of  rails.  From  this  it  continues  in  almost  a  straight  line 
across  the  York-n)ad  and  the  Jielvidere-road  to  what  was  once 
jrun^nM'lbi'd  Suspension  ]<rid<i^e,  but  which  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  railway-bridge.  On  this  the  line  is  taken  over  the  site  of 
llun^erford-market  to  the  splendid  station  at  Charing-cross. 
Althougli  tlie  line  is  only  about  two  miles  in  lengtl>^  there  are 
fourteen  iron  bridges  across  streets,  two  iron  \4aduct3  on  columns, 
two  junctions  made  with  other  lines,  and  two  immense  railway- 
bridges  across  the  Thames.  The  bridge  which  is  to  take  the  line 
to  (^'annon-street  has  only  recently  been  commenced.  It  is  to  be 
in  five  spans,  three  of  135ft.  and  two  of  125ft.  It  will  be  34ft. 
from  the  water,  and  Gift,  in  extreme  width. 

28.  Drkadful  Occukkknce  at  the  Agricultural  IIai.l. — 
This  morning  loud  screams  were  heard  at  the  Agiicultui'al  Hall, 
Islington,  proceeding  from  the  direction  in  which  the  lions  are 
kept  in  their  caravan  during  the  intervals  of  the  performances.  An 
impression  at  first  prevailed  that  some  of  the  animals  had  escaped, 
and  wx're  making  an  attack  upon  those  who  happened  to  be  in 
their  way.  The  truth,  however,  was  at  once  made  manifest  by 
seeing  the  body  of  an  unfortunate  man,  named  Thomas  Greaves, 
wlio  has  within  the  last  tw^o  or  three  days  commenced  his  duties  as 
keeper  and  feeder  of  the  animals,  drawn  up  close  to  the  cage,  and 
hearing  from  him  tlie  piteous  cries  and  screams  referred  to.  Some 
of  the  men  immediately  seized  the  long  iron  rods  with  a  species  of 
hoc  at  the  end,  by  which  the  cage  is  cleansed,  and  rushed  to  the 
spot.  It  was  then  discovered  that  one  of  the  larger  lions  hod  the 
imfortunato  man  Greaves's  right  hand  in  his  mouth,  while  another 
had  seized  him  by  the  thick  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  had  dragged 
the  limb  tlirough  the  bars  of  the  cage  nearly  up  to  the  armpit. 
1  laving  no  hot  irons,  the  men  at  once  set  to  work  belabouring  the 
lions  over  the  heads  and  eyes,  in  order  to  make  them  loose  their 
hold.  This  at  the  outset  only  tended  to  increase  the  ferocity  of 
the  animals,  which,  with  loud  yells,  commenced  tearing  the  flesh 
from  their  poor  victim's  arm  and  hand  with  their  claws.  It  was 
not  until  the  brutes  were  iiearlv  blinded  with  the  blows  in- 
flicted  upon  their  eyes  that  they  were  induced  to  relinquish  their 
gripe,  when  poor  Greaves  was  drawn  away  with  his  mangled  limb 
through  the  bars,  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  those  who  had 
rescued  him  from  his  horrible  position.  He  was  at  once  conTeyed 
to  the  Secretary's  offices,  insensible  and  deluged  with  blood.  Dr. 
Thomas,  of  Cloudesley-street,  and  another  medical  gentlemaii  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  sent  for,  and  attended  in  a  few  minntesy 
and  administered  brandy  and  other  stimulants.  It  was  then  dia- 
eovcred  that  the  hand  was  bitten  completely  through^  and  the 
flesh  was  torn  off  the  arm  in  most  parts  to  the  bore  bonCj  vevy 
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nearly  from  the  shoulder  to  the  vrist.  A  more  frightful  Bpecimen 
of  mntilatiou  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Dr.  Thomas  and 
his  medical  colleague,  having  placed  the  mutilated  limb  in  bandageg, 
had  the  poor  fellow  placed  in  a  cab,  and  accompanied  hira  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  HoBpital,  where,  on  examination  by  the  surgeons 
of  that  institution,  and  after  a  conference,  it  was  understood  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  frightfully  mutilated  state  of  the  arm  and 
hand,  amputation  would  be  absolutely  necessary  so  soon  as  the 
sufferer  should  have  sufficiently  rallied  from  the  first  shock  to  the 
^etem.  Greaves  had,  ^lithin  the  last  day  or  two,  commenced 
to  feed  the  lions,  so  that  they  should  know  him.  He  had  even,  it 
is  stated,  had  the  courage  to  go  once  into  their  den  and  feed 
them.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  he  was  engaged  pushing 
some  straw  between  the  bars,  either  to  keep  it  in  the  cage,  or  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  further  familiarize  himself  to  them. 
While  doin^  this,  one  lion  suddenly  made  a  spring  upon  his  hand, 
and,  fastening  its  fangs  into  it,  drew  him  by  the  arra  inward. 
The  roar  and  excitement  of  the  first  animal  attracting  the  attention  * 
of  the  second,  it  sprang  upon  the  arm  and  mutilated  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

—  Death  of  a  Ballet  Girl.— An  inquest  was  held  by  Mr. 
John  Humphreys,  Middlesex  coroner,  relative  to  the  death  of 
Mary  Anne  Thome,  better  known  as  Madame  Marie  Charles,  the 
Columbine  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  who  lost  her  life  by  being 
burnt  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Donne  attended  to  watch  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Robert  Pockham  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  evidence  went  to 
show  that  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January  the  deceased 
stumbled,  and  that  her  dress  went  over  a  "  water  row "  and 
became  ignited  at  a  row  of  gaa  jets  immediately  behind  it.  There 
was  a  ground  rail  foiir  icct  in  advance,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  deceased  had  no  business  to  go  inside  it,  and  also  that  no  wet 
blankets  were  kept  in  readiness  in  cose  of  accident.  Eliza  Ogden, 
58,  Banner -street,  St.  Luke's,  a  young  woman  twenty  years  of  age, 
deposed  that  she  was  the  "child"  referred  to  in  the  previous  exami- 
nation, on  whom  the  deceased  was  leaning  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
They  were  both  between  the  first  and  second  rows  on  the  stage. 
The  gas-lights  were  behind  the  second  row.  Deceased  said  to  wit- 
ness, "  Step  in  here,  dear."  They  had  been  cautioned  not  to  go  in 
there,  but  deceased  asked  witness  to  step  in  nearly  every  night. 
The  witness's  face  being  turned  towards  the  audience,  she  only 
knew  deceased  was  on  fire  by  the  glare.  She  got  hold  of  the 
deceased  to  assist  her,  but  some  one  dragged  her  away  as  she  was 
also  dressed  in  gauze.  Tlie  witness  had  not  heard  the  stage 
carpenter  call  out  to  come  from  between  the  rows.  When  the 
deceased  was  on  fire  coats  were  brought,  and  also  a  counterpane 
or  blanket.  A  blanket  was  always  kept  on  one  side  of  the  wings, 
and  a  rug  at  the  other.  Witness's  dross  was  found  her  by  the 
theatre,  but  she  had  to  wash  it  herself.    The  proprietor  could  have 
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seen  that  they  were  between  the  rows,  but  he  possibly  might  not 
have  observed  them.  The  witness  did  not  like  to  go  in  between 
them,  but  slie  felt  bound  to  obey  the  Columbine,  who  was  above 
lior.  The  witness  had  often  said  to  the  ballet  girls  that  she  did 
not  like  to  go  between  the  rows,  but  she  did  not  remonstrate  with 
tlie  (Columbine,  llobert  AVardi^n  said  that  he  was  the  Sprite  at 
the  ]*avilion  Theatre,  lie  was  not  on  the  stage  at  the  time  of  the 
iicc'i(l(»nt.  lie  saw  some  one  bringing  a  blanket.  As  they  were 
about  to  throw  it  over  the  deceased,  she  said,  "  Don't  let  these  men 
near  me ;  send  me  ladies.'*  A  man  wrapped  a  blanket  round  her, 
and  carried  her  in  his  aims  to  the  hospital.  The  fact  was  notorious 
tliat  deceased  used  to  go  in  between  the  rows.  Deceased  said  to 
tlie  witness  in  the  hospital  that  she  took  fire  entirely  through  her 
own  faidt  in  getting  over  the  ground  piece.  H.  W.  Stacey,  labo- 
latory  man  at  the  London  Hospital,  said  that  he  was  in  the  theatre 
when  the  deceased  caught  fire.  lie  got  on  tho  stage  and  carried 
her  to  the  hospital  in  a  blanket.  He  did  not  notice  whether  the 
blanket  was  wet.  ilr.  II.  IIenrv%  an  actor  in  the  pantomime,  said 
that  he  threw  the  blanket  over  tne  deceased  ;  it  was  damp,  but  not 
dripping  wet.  It  was  not  tliat  blanket  which  was  used  in  the 
previous  scene — a  gallows  scene.  The  footlights  were  protected 
by  wires.  If  wir js  had  been  over  the  lights  behind,  the  accident 
could  not  have  taken  place.  The  hospital  nurse  who  received 
deceased  on  her  admission  said  that  the  blankets  were  damp, — 
wettish.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  took  the  theatre  in  1856,  and 
he  then  received  instructions  respecting  the  provisions  to  be  made 
against  fires,  &c.  In  1863  he  received  a  circular  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  suggesting  further  provisions,  and  he  had  acted  upon 
it ;  but  he  had  mislaid  the  document.  He  had  caused  the  foot- 
lights to  be  protected,  and  wet  blankets  and  fire  buckets  to  be 
kept.  He  had  never  seen  a  temporary  row  of  lights  protected  by 
guards.  He  had  for  a  long  time  refused  to  have  that  particular 
I'ow  of  gas  jets  put  up,  as  he  considered  them  dangerous,  but  the 
artist  insisted,  as  the  eflect  of  the  scene  was  marrod  without  it. 
Ho  had  frequently  cautioned  tho  company  not  to  go  inside  the 
outer  ground  row.  The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  returned  the 
following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of 
burns  arising  from  her  dress  taking  fire  at  a  ground  light  while 
l)erfonniiig  on  the  stage  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  and  that  her 
death  was  accidental ;  and  the  jury  recommend  that  in  future  the 
dresses  of  the  ballet  dancers  should  be  rendered  nninflammaUe^ 
and  that  all  ground  lights  should  be  protected,  and  the  Coroner 
is  requested  to  forward  these  suggestions  now  to  the  liOid 
Chamberlain." 

—  ArrALijNG  Calamity  at  Santiago.  Two  thousai^d  Laheh 
r.TJiiNT  to  Dkatii. — The  West  India  mail  steamer  "Atr^to^" 
which  arrived  at  Southampton,  from  St.  Thomas,  brought  tihe 
intelligence  of  a  terrible  calamity  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Ohilit 
resulting  in  the  sacrifice  of  no  less  than  2000  persone,  prinoqMiBj 
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ladies.  This  shocking  catastrophe  resulted  from  the  Church  of 
La  Compania  taking  fire  during  the  celebration  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — a  doctrine  prommgated  at  Rome  in  1857,  and  in 
honour  of  which  special  devotions,  lasting  from  November  8  to 
December  8,  are  ordained  by  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  period  of  special  devotion  was  about  to  ter- 
minate when  the  catastrophe  took  place,  the  unfortunate  victims 
principally  belonging  to  the  chief  families  of  Santiago,  and 
representing  the  youth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  that  capital. 
The  following  account  of  this  calamity  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  local  newspapers,  and  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  of  the 
tragedy : — 

"  One  subject  occupies  the  mind  in  this  republic,  the  particulars 
of  which  make  men's  blood  run  cold,  and  the  awful  news  of  which 
will  be  received  in  every  part  of  the  world  with  the  utmost 
horror.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  such  a  calamity — 
80  sickening,  so  awful.  The  country  seems  to  be  stricken,  and  no 
wonder,  under  this  awful  judgment  of  God.  All  political  matters 
are  suspended  for  the  present.  Men  can  think  of  nothing  but 
this  calamity;  for  in  Santiago,  scarcely  a  family  but  mourns 
some  of  its  number,  having  searched  in  vain  for  a  vestige 
of  their  remains,  while  whole  families  have  entirely  perished. 
Nearly  200  cartloads  of  burnt  corpses  have  been  taken  from  the 
awful  pile  and  carried  to  the  cemetery,  where  fifty  men  were  too 
few  to  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  bury  what  the  fire  had  left  of 
the  richest  and  best  families  of  Santiago. 

"  Perhaps  never  in  any  country  has  a  calamity  so  dire  and 
unmitigated,  so  sudden  and  awful,  ever  happened.  It  is  scarcely 
known  how  much  influence  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
exercise  amongst  the  people  of  these  republics;  but  for  some 
years  past  all  reason  seems  to  have  been  banished  from  the  minds 
of  chiefly  the  female  part  of  the  people  of  Santiago,  and  a  return 
has  gradually  been  •making  to  a  worse  than  pagan  idolatry  in 
their  worship.  Since  1857,  the  year  of  the  invention  at  Rome 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  church  of  *  La  Com- 

Eania '  has  been  the  focus  of  devotion  of  a  large  number  of  the 
idies  of  Santiago,  and  every  year,  from  the  8th  of  November  to 
the  8th  of  December,  was  carried  on  a  celebration  in  the  most 
splendid  style — a  festival  in  which  was  orchestral  music,  singing, 
and  an  astonishing  prodigality  of  incense,  and  lights  of  every  kind. 
Every  corner  of  the  building,  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling, 
and  especially  about  the  altar,  was  a  sea  of  muslin  and  drapery, 
flooded  with  every  variety  of  illumination.  But,  not  content 
with  such  display,  the  chief  priest  of  the  church,  a  man  named 
Ugarte,  would  outstrip  the  Catholic  world,  and  had  invented  a 
'  celestial  post-office,'  by  which  direct  communication  by  writing 
was  obtained  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  which  ofierings 
accompanying  the  letters  were  to  be  deposited.  The  same  man 
recently  got  up  a  religious  raffle  for  the  benefit  of  the  Virgin ; 
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but  it  was  on  the  evenine  of  the  8th  of  December  that  th< 
celebrations  were  to  reach  their  climax." 

The  cliurch  of  La  Compania,  built  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  a  spacious  nave,  but  a  roof  of  painted  wood  of  very 
recent  construction.  The  only  door  of  easy  access  was  the  prin- 
cipal door,  the  small  side  doors  opening  only  half,  and  obstructed 
with  screens.  Near  the  high  altar  was  a  small  door  into  the 
sacristy.  Tin's  evening  was  the  closing  day  of  the  month's 
celebration.  Over  3000  women  and  a  few  hundred  men  had 
crowded  into  the  church.  Ugarte  was  to  give  a  closing  discourse ; 
the  nuncio  from  Home,  Eizaguirre,  was  also  to  preach ;  and 
hundreds  had  turned  away  from  the  door,  unaole  to  obtain 
admittance.  Tliose  who  had  the  best  places  had  been  admitted 
early  by  tickets,  and  were  mostly  young  ladiei*,  the  flower  of  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  capital.  The  building  was  decorated 
in  the  most  unparalleled  style  of  splendour ;  huge  draperies  of 
crimson  velvet,  satin,  and  cloth  of  gold,  hung  from  the  groins  of 
the  arches  to  the  floor;  apart  from  2000  wax  tapers  arrangc<l 
round  the  high  altar,  great  festoons  of  variegated  paraflin  oil 
lamps  were  strung  from  pier  to  pier,  going  the  whole  round  of  the 
building,  which  it  is  asst»rted  on  that  evening  contained  upwards 
of  20,000  lamps  in  full  blaze.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  with 
hundnnls  of  yards  of  blue  and  wliite  gauze,  arranged  in  imitation 
of  clouds,  and  thicklv  spangled  with  silver  stars;  in  fact,  nothing 
had  lK*en  spared  by  t'garte  to  act  up  to  his  boast  of  outdoing  the 
decorations  of  St.  Peter's.  As  a  means  of  meeting  the  enormous 
outlay  ncx^essarily  incurred  in  the  pursuance  of  his  object,  he  had, 
on  th«^  last  thrtn;  days  prece<ling  the  eventful  night,  placed 
fabulous  prices  on  the  tickets  of  admission,  which,  notwith- 
standing, were  most  eagerly  sought  for  by  hundreds  of  fair 
devotoi»s  belonging  to  the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  families 
of  the  city.  This  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
deaths  n'cordc<l  among  the  humbler  classed  of  the  community. 
At  six  in  the  evening  the  building  held  within  its  walls  2(>00 
individuals,  thrtv- fourths  of  whom  were  females.  Gentlemen 
who  had  retained  rt^served  seats,  true  to  the  S|>anish  character,, 
readily  relinquished  them  in  favour  of  the  ladies,  and  were 
content  to  stand  round  the  pillars,  in  the  corridors,  about  the 
doors,  (!v:c.,  little  knowing  that  by  this  simple  act  of  politeneas 
they  were  procuring: their  own  safety,  and  consigning  to  a  horrible 
fate  their  fair  com]Kinioim. 

At  half-past  .*»ix,  though  the  temple  was  crammed  to  bufibcation, 
the  crowd  claninun*<l  for  admittance,  and  pressed  against  the 
closed  d«s)rs.  At  a  quarter  to  w»ven  the  High  Mass  began  with 
all  the  {M>mp  and  sjtlendour  customar}"  on  such  occasions,  the 
|K»rfunie  of  tlie  frankincense*  l)egan  to  |K»rvade  the  building,  and 
the  plaintiv*'  soumls  of  the  organ  wemM  to  inspire  feelings  of 
holv  awe  at  the  grand  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

'the  stalf  of  acolytt^s,  who  it  is  said  bad  been  busily  engaged 
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since  two  in  the  afternoon  lighting  the  endlesa  festoons  of  lamps, 
now  reached  the  precincts  of  the  high  altar,  all  the  tapers  were 
safely  lit,  and  there  remained  but  to  ignite  a  silver  crescent  con- 
taining paraffin,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  large  image 
of  the  Virgin.  A  careless  acolyte,  it  seems,  mismanaged  the 
lighting  of  this,  and  the  flame  rising  to  an  extraordinary  height 
came  in  contact  with  the  muslin  and  gold  draperies  round  the 
altar.  These,  from  their  light  and  iunammable  texture,  imme- 
diately communicated  the  fire  to  the  cloth  of  gold  canopy  above, 
which  in  its  turn  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  tjuicker  than  thought 
all  the  contiguous  decorations  were  in  flames. 

For  about  one  minute — only  one  minute— the  congregation 
never  moved,  evidently  in  the  hopes  that  the  hand  of  a  merciful 
God  would  stay  the  conflagration.  But  He  in  His  wise  resolves 
had  ordained  it  otherwise.  The  fire  spread  rapidly  round  the 
building,  and  the  sparks  and  cinders  of  the  smouldering  velvet 
flying  towards  the  roof  ignited  the  masses  of  artificial  gauze  clouds 
which  formed  the  temporary  ceiling. 

What  human  pen  can  deacribc  the  scenes  that  ensued  1  What 
combination  of  words  can  be  employed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
emotions  experienced  by  those  within  the  burning  pile,  and  by 
their  frenzied  husbands  and  brothers  outside,  who,  aware  that 
but  little  or  no  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  those  dearest 
to  them,  were  only  able  to  lift  up  their  prayers  and  supplications 
to  God! 

To  escape  from  the  building  was  to  those  in  the  body  of  the 
church  an  impossibility.  The  first  act  of  the  gentlemen  collected 
round  about  the  doors  and  annexes  was  to  attempt  a  passage 
through  the  densely- packed  throng  of  ladies  into  the  centre,  where 
many  had  left  their  wives  and  daughters.  Seeing  this,  however, 
■was  utterly  impossible,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  along 
in  the  stream  of  living  souls  that  were  making  t^iwards  the  doors. 
Once  arrived  in  the  open  air,  every  body,  instead  of  moving  away 
to  make  room  for  his  neighbour,  endeavoured  to  re-enter  the 
building  in  search  of  some  lost  friend  or  relative.  There  were 
many  ladies  also  about  the  annexes  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  did  not  rise  from  their  knees  (for  fear  of  losing 
their  places)  as  quickly  as  they  should  have  done.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  those  from  the  centre  of  the  church  pressing 
on  towards  the  doors,  stumbled  over  them  ;  those  next  behind  fell 
over  these  last,  and  in  five  minutes  great  walls,  twelve  feet  high, 
of  fainting,  trampled,  and  dying  girls,  entangled  in  each  other's 
dresses,  barricaded  the  only  three  exits  that  the  church  possessed, 
thus  excluding  from  all  outward  help  upwards  of  1800  ladies,  who 
now  saw  themselves  face  to  face  with  death. 

The  conflagration  had  now  made  rapid  progress,  and  the  inside 
of  the  great  dome  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Drops  of  molten  lead 
(which  metal  bad  been  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
building)  poured  from  above  on  the  heads  of  the  surging  multitude. 
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The  flames  at  last  reached  the  festoons,  on  which  thousands  of 
paraflin  kimps  were  strung,  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder, 
dashed  the  coloured  globes  and  their  contents  on  the  heads  of  the 
people,  enveloping  them  in  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire.  Crash 
sucet»eded  crash  as  the  devouring  element  reached  each  pier, 
causing  each  festoon  to  give  way,  while  from  the  crumbling  dome 
above  there  descended  a  rain  of  firebrands  and  live  cinders, 
scattering  death  and  destruction  all  around.  From  the  windows 
of  the  opposite  houses  people  could  be  seen  rushing  to  and  fro 
amid  the  flames  in  the  bodv  of  the  church ;  others  stretched  out 
their  hands  and  implored  Heaven  to  commiserate  them ;  and  high 
above  the  roaring  flames  could  be  heard  the  piercing  cries  of 
agony.  The  gigantic  bell  in  the  side  tower  tolled  loud  and  long 
for  assistance,  sounding  the  alarm  for  many  miles  round  the 
metropolis,  until  at  last,  when  the  foundations  of  the  belfrj'  gave 
way,  it  fell  from  its  tremendous  height  with  a  terrific  crash  to  the 
earth,  making  in  its  passage  through  the  air  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  sounds. 

At  about  eight  the  loud  and  continued  cries  and  wailing 
within  the  temple  had  become  very  faint;  at  a  few  minutes 
after  that  hour  a  greater  part  of  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  deafening 
crash.  Then  followed  the  silence  of  death.  Thus.perished,  in 
one  short  hour,  the  flower,  the  beauty,  youth,  and  pride  of  the 
capital. 

Though  the  utmost  order  and  discipline  prevailed  among  the 
police  and  fire-brigade  departments,  they  completely  failed  in 
clearing  the  approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  churcn ;  the  maddened 
throngs  pressed  forward,  and  rather  than  survive  their  fearful 
losses,  attempted  to  force  a  passage  into  the  huge  furnace  from 
which  they  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  narrowly  made  their 
escupt*. 

Notwithstanding  these  prreat  obstructions,  the  gangs  of  men  at 
the  doors  worke<l  well  and  incessantly,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
ladies  were  extricated  from  under  the  terrible  living  weight  which 
was  crushin}:^  them  to  death,  though,  horrible  to  relate,  many  of 
them  had  their  arms  completely  wrenched  from  their  bodies,  while 
the  generality  sufleriHl  fearful  contusions,  fractured  limbs  and  ribs, 
and  other  injuries  and  disHgurements. 

Feats  of  great  valour  and  heroism  were  performed  by  many 
individuals  on  the  siM»t.  Amongst  other  incidents  it  may  be 
notictnl  that  Mr.  Nelson,  the  American  Ambussador,  who  was 
accidentally  in  tlie  neighlxmrhootl,  hearing  the  tolling  of  the  great 
bell,  onleretl  his  c(»achman  to  drive  to  the  spot ;  on  alighting  from 
his  carriage  he  rushed  to  the  gnind  entnmi*e,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  witiu^ss  the  cru>hing  and  mangling  of  thirty  ladies  by  the  crowd 
from  iH'hind.  He  inime<liately  set  to  work,  and  others  incited 
by  his  example  joine<l  him  in  his  noble  efforts.  He  was  instru- 
mental  in  s;iving  the  lives  of  alx>ut  fil\y  voung  ladies,  and  never 
desiTteil  his  post  ut  the  threshold  of  the  cfoors  until  the  roof  had 
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fallen  in,  when  a  complete  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders  seemed  to 
envelope  him.  He  was  carried  from  the  spot,  with  his  clothes 
smouldering  and  every  particle  of  hair  on  his  body  singed  to  the 
roots. 

All  the  doors  of  the  neighbouring  houses  had  meanwhile  been 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded.  The 
Palace  of  the  Chambers,  the  Senate,  and  the  lobbies  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  opposite,  were  crowded  with  dying  girls, 
whose  moans  rent  the  air.  Many  were  laid  down  to  die  on  the 
crimson  benches  of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  house  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  in  all  its  pomp  and  gilt  trappings,  was 
for  a  time  turned  into  a  charnel-house.  The  long  line  of  carriages 
awaiting  the  return  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  flames  was 
now  turned  to  account,  and  conveyed  great  numbers  of  ladies  to 
their  homes  or  to  the  hospital,  where  both  English  and  native 
surgeons  and  physicians  were  in  attendance. 

The  fire-engines  worked  well  and  unceasingly,  but  no  power  of 
water  could  ever  have  extinguished  the  mass  of  inflammable 
matter,  such  as  gauze,  velvet,  muslin,  tissue,  ladies'  veils,  fans, 
and  mantillas,  saturated  with  paraffin  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
wax  from  the  melting  and  flaring  tapers  that  flowed  down  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  Among  the  first  arrivals  on  the  spot  soon 
after  the  alarm  had  spread  was  Don  Bascunan  Guerrero,  the 
Governor  of  Santiago.  He  knew  that  his  young  sister  and  his 
niece  were  in  the  church  being  devoured  by  the  flames  or  crushed 
to  pieces  in  the  annexes,  yet  he  never  swerved  from  his  duty,  and 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  feelings  he 
preferred  to  superintend  in  person  the  operations  of  the  police, 
while  he  entrusted  to  some  friends  the  sea*rch  for  his  dying 
sister. 

Shortly  after  eight  His  Excellency  the  President  arrived  from 
the  palace,  attend^  by  an  escort  of  400  body-guards,  and  accom- 

Smied  by  some  of  the  Ministers.  His  Excellency,  alighting  from 
8  carriage,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  mother  of  three  dying 
girls,  who  were  immediately  driven  to  the  hospital.  The  guards 
were  stationed  in  groups  along  the  streets,  and  preserved  order 
and  decorum.  During  tha  night  the  Zoological  Museum  caught 
fire,  and  the  sparks  and  cinders  were  borne  on  the  breeze  and 
deposited  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  After  three  hours,  the  fire 
companies  got  the  better  of  the  flames,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
museum  experienced  no  loss.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  great 
work  of  exhumation  began.  Most  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  were 
present,  and  sympathized  with  His  Excellency  the  President  on 
this  great  national  calamity.  Before  daylight  a  long  regiment  of 
police  waggons  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  and  before  the 
sun  had  again  sunk  in  the  horizon  160  waggon-loads  of  charred  and 
blackened  corpses  were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon  for  the  inspection 
of  disconsolate  parents  and  friends.  The  official  reports  gave  a  list 
of  2000  dead,  mostly  ladies,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty. 
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AVho  can  picture  the  condition  of  the  miserable  city  upon  that 
night  ?  Scarcely  a  family  but  had  lost  some  valued  or  darling 
member ;  one-fiftietli  part  of  the  female  population  burnt  to  deatb 
ill  less  tlian  a  half-hour  ;  all  classes  sudermg  equally — ladiea  of  the 
iirst  rank  in  society,  the  tradesman's  wife,  and  the  humblest 
dfimostic  servant,  all  perishing  absolutely  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  sistor  of  the  Governor  of  the  city  was  one  of  the  victims,  and 
ill  the  list  of  those  who  perished  were  whole  families;  ladies  with 
tlic'ir  daughters  and  their  entire  staff  of  female  domestics.  One 
gentleman  of  wealth,  Don  11.  Ovalle,  lost  his  wife  and  five 
daughters.  Out  of  some  households  nino  or  ten  females  perished ; 
one  schooImistresB  with  a  number  of  her  pupils ;  and  one  or  two 
instances  occurred  of  entire  families  leaving  home  to  attend  the 
ceremony  at  the  church,  and  not  one  returning  to  again  unclose 
tlieir  door. 

The  day  following,  and  immediately  after  the  ruins  had  cooled, 
soldiers  and  police  were  set  to  work  to  remove  the  blackened, 
calcined  remains  of  the  victims  from  the  ruins,  where  they  were 
found  in  pilea  and  masses.  The  soldiers  stated  that  at  one  part  a 
vast  number  were  burnt  standing  packed  close  together,  so  that 
when  they  withdrew  one  corpse  the  others  fell ;  all  these  were 
cliarcoal  down  to  the  waists,  and  none  could  be  recognized,  except 
that  some  retained  on  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  a  few  shreds 
of  clothing.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  the  unhappy  victims  were 
idontiSed,  and  patrician  and  plebeian  were  similarly  removed  in 
the  carts  of  the  police  to  the  cemetery,  and  interred  in  one  common 
grave ;  1500  blackened  skulls  were  counted  and  acknowledged  as 
received  by  the  authorities  of  the  burial-ground  for  interment,  and 
when,  a  day  or  two  after  the  catastrophe,  a  visit  was  made  to  this 
place,  iifty  or  sixty  men  were  found  busy  digging  a  huge  trenoh 
to  receive  a  ghastly  pile  of  human  remains  which  lay  hard  by 
covered  over  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  which  was  iSOft.  in  length, 
lOft.  wide,  and  5ft.  high.  No  catastrophe  of  a  siiiiilar  nature 
ever  equalled  this  of  Santiago  in  its  horrible  results.  Many  a 
field  of  battle  has  been  leas  fatal,  and  what,  after  all,  is  the  carnage 
of  a  hard-fought  field  to  this  holocaust  of  fair  women  and  inno- 
cent children  offered  up  at  the  shrine  fii  ignorance,  idolatry,  and 
superstition  ? 

The  popular  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  priests, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  this  frightful  calamity,  waa 
intensely  strong.  Public  opinion  loudly  demanded  the  demolition  of 
the  building  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  h^^rrora.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  His  Majesty  King 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  by  a  Royal  decree  from  Madrid,  ordered  the 
demolition  of  La  Compania.  This  was  never  carried  out,  but  th« 
order  for  its  destruction  nevertheless  remained  a  Eoyal  decree,  and 
it  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  mandate  that  the  people  now  urged. 
The  excitement  was  somewhat  quieted  by  the  publication  of  t. 
decree,  signed  by  the  President,  authorizing  tlie  exei  ition  of  llio 
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Royal  mandate  of  Madrid.  As  for  Ugarte  and  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
nobody  ever  heard  of  them  since  their  escape  from  the  church  by 
an  outlet  in  the  "  sacristy.'*  They  managed  to  save  in  their  flight 
the  whole  of  the  massive  gold  church  service  from  the  altar  when 
it  was  in  flames.  Pieces  of  furniture  and  various  articles  were 
also  saVed  from  the  "sacristy"  by  Ugarte's  satellites.  This 
extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of  such  individuals,  who  from 
their  position  should  have  been  the  first  and  foremost  in  the  noble 
work  of  saving  lives,  brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  execrations 
of  all  honest  men. 


FEBRUARY. 

9.  Launch  of  the  "  Entekprise." — The  armour-pla^d  sloop 
"  Enterprise,"  built  according  to  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Con- 
structor, Mr.  Reed,  was  launched  from  the  Royal  Dockyard, 
Deptford.  The  young  Prince  Arthur,  accompanied  by  Major 
Elphinstone,  witnessed  the  interesting  sight.  The  "  Enterprise," 
a  wooden  vessel  up  to  her  water-line,  is  the  smallest  vessel  plated 
with  4i-inch  armour  that  has  yet  been  set  afloat. 

—  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage. — In  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  was  tried  Shuttleworth  i\  Kirkman — an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Pleas :  denial  of  promise ; 
that  he  was  willing  to  perform  the  promise,  and  that  plaintiff 
was  not  willing.     The  plaintiff  (aged  thirty)  was  daughter  of  a 

fentleman  living  in  Go wer- street.  She  had  a  small  independence, 
he  defendant,  Dr.  Kirkman,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Suffolk 
Lunatic  Asylum,  held  appointments  worth  1000/.  a  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  taste,  and  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  He  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  was  youthful  in  mind  and  body.  His 
former  wife  died  in  1862.  In  that  year  he  became  attached  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  wrote  to  her,  saying  that  he  had  a  happy  home, 
but  it  would  be  much  more  so  if  she  was  with  him.  The  cor- 
respondence continued,  and  his  letters  were  signed  "Yours  most 
affectionately."  He  also  repeatedly  said,  "  I  love  you,"  and  he 
said  he  would  write  her  name  in  the  Bible,  and  enclose  a  prayer 
in  it.  In  one  letter  he  said,  "  I  can  only  trust  to  the  wind  to 
carry  a  kiss  from  me  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  a  corresponding 
breeze  will  bear  one  back  to  me."  He  was  received  by  her  family 
as  an  accepted  lover.  In  arranging  as  to  a  settlement,  he  said  all 
he  could  do  was  to  settle  upon  her  a  life  policy  for  500/.,  as  his 
income  arose  only  from  his  profession.  He  said  he  was  a  sad 
hand  at  money  matters.  The  lady's  father  thought  that  although 
the  doctor  might  be  a  nice  old  gentleman,  the  500/.  was  rather  a 
small  sum.  The  match  appeared  to  be  then  broken  off,  but  on 
the  2nd  of  July,   1863,  he  resumed  his   devotions,   and  wrote 
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saj'ing,  "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  is  only  happy 
when  he  sinpjs,  *0h!  tliut  I  were  where  I  wish  to  be.'"  He 
then  offered  to  insure  liis  life  for  an  additional  500/.,  but  he  after- 
wards refused  to  sign  the  settlement  unless  it  was  altered  so  as 
to  give  the  lady  only  a  life  interest  in  the  1000/.,  and  he  refused 
to  sign  it  on  otlier  terms,  saying  that  he  would  act  only  "by  the 
advice  of  his  solicitors.  The  letters  of  the  defendant  were  read, 
and  they  aftbrded  much  amusement  to  the  auditory.  No  witnesses 
were  called  for  the  defence.  Counsel  on  both  sides  having  ad- 
dressed the  jury,  the  liord  Chief  Justice  summed  up,  and  the  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff.     Damages — 400/. 

10.  Serious    Railway    Accident. — The  long  incline   of  the 
Malton  and  Whitby  branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  was 
the  scene  of  an  unparalleled  accident  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
p.m.      The  last  passenger  train  from  Malton,  consisting  of  two 
tliird-class  carriages,  one  second-class  and  one  first-class  carriage, 
with  the  van,  travelled  safely  as  far  as  the  bank  top  in  Gothland. 
IFere  thcf  engine  was  detached,  and  the  train,  as  is  usual,   was 
hooked  on  to  a  brake  van,  to  which  a  rope  of  ^\'ire  is  attached,  and 
was  pushed  over  the  bank  on  to  the  incline  in  the  usual  way.     The 
trains  are  lowered  by  a  stationary  engine  at  the  top,  and  on  this 
occasion  all  was  considered  to  be  m  proper  working  order.     When 
probably  about  150  yards  on  the  descent  the  rope  suddenly  broke, 
and  the  train  was  left  to  its  career  down  nearly  a  mile  of  incline 
of  which  the  gradient  is  1  in  14.     The  velocity  likely  to  be  attained 
under  such  circumstances  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
described,  especially   when   the  rails  were  frozen  and   slippery, 
wliich  rendered  the  two  breaks  of  the  vans  comparatively  useless. 
At  the  foot  of  the  incline  the  line  curves  rapidly  to  the  right, 
crossing  the  Elderbeck  in  the  Beck  Ilole.     Round  this  curve  and 
over  the  bridge  the  train  shot  with  terrific  speed,  and  a  few  yards 
further  left  the  rails  and  rolled  over  into  the  ditch.     The  firsU 
class  carriage  was  quite   upset,  and  from  one  compartment  two 
commercial  travellers  were  taken  out  dead.     Strangely  enough 
they  bore  no  marks  of  injury  beyond  a  slight  blackness  on  one 
eye  of  one  of  the  deceased.     In  the  next  compartment  of  the  fint- 
class   another  commercial  gentleman,  a   Mr.  Nichols,  from  the 
North,  was  got  out  seriously  injured  about  the  head.     The  oon- 
fusion  in  the  dark  was  extreme,   but  eventually  all  the  otlier 
passengers  were   extricated,  when   it  was  found  that  althoudi 
fourteen  were  more  or  less  injured,  their  injuries  were  sli^ti 
The  engine  which  was  waiting  for  the  train  at  the  foot,  had  steam 
up,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  Whitby  for  new  carriages  and  aasist- 
auce.     The  whole  of  the  passengers,  and  the  bodies  of  the  gentle- 
men killed  were  taken  there.     An  inquest  was  held  at  Whitby  oa 
the  deceased  passengers,  and  after  an  inquiry  which  lasted  five  days 
a  verdict  was  returned  of  "  Accidentally  killed  by  the  breaking  of 
the  wire  rope,  which  was  insufficient  for  the  purposea  rf  the 
incline,  with  a  censure  on  the  Company." 
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11.  Fire  at  Hillfield  Hall,  Warwick. — One  of  those  ancient 
manorial  buildings  which  are  the  pride  of  the  county  of  War- 
wick was  destroyed  by  fire.     Hillfield  Hall  was  well  known  to 
the  antiquaries  of  Warwickshire  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good 
old  homesteads  of  Old  England.     It  was  a  building  of  the  most 
pure  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in   the  year   1576.     There  is  a  tradition,   and  by  many 
believed  to  be  true,  that  Elizabeth,  when  on  her  journey  to  pay 
her  memorable  visit  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  passed  a  night  in  a 
room  in  the  house.     The  room  in  which  Elizabeth  did,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  slept,  could  at  any  time  have  been  shown  to  the 
curious  or  the  antiquarian  lover  of  such  traditions.     The  glories 
of  the  old  Hall  have,  however,  now  departed,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  remembrance  of  what  the  place  has  been.     About  four 
years  ago  the  Hall  was  completely  restored,  at  an  expense  of  about 
3000/.,  and  was  held  on  a  seven  years'  lease  by  the  present  tenant. 
About  four  o'clock  this  morning  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  by 
the  gardener,  who  lived  at  the  lodge.     The  inmates,  who  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Beard  and  her  two  sons,  the  governess,  and  four 
servant  maids,  were  quickly  aroused,  and  they  all  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  dressed  only  in  their  night-clothes.      The 
Birmingham  district  fire-engine  was   fetched  from  Solihull,  but 
when  it  arrived  it  was  found  to  be  useless.     Although  there  was 
plenty  of  water  the  engine  would  not  work,  and  the  fire,  which 
probably  might  have  been  kept  under,  soon  began  to  make  head- 
•way,  and  extended  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  other  rooms  in 
the  vicinity.     Messengers  were  despatched  to  telegraph  for  the 
fire-engines  from  Birmingham,  but  here  another  delay  occurred : 
the  telegraphic  machine  at  the  Solihull  station  was  found  to  be 
out  of  working  order,  so  a  man  was  despatched  to  Birmingham 
for  the  engines.     In  the  mean  time  the   people   assembled   set 
heartily  to   work   in  rescuing   as   far   as   possible   the   valuable 
furniture  of  the  Hall,  and  succeeded  in  saving  a   considerable 
portion  of  the  valuable  property.     The  flames  had  now  extended 
all  over  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  could  be  seen  for  many  miles. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  fire-engine  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Com- 
pany arrived,  and,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  rear 
of  the  building,  began  to  play  upon  the  front,  and  luckily  pre- 
vented the  fire  from   extending  any  further  in   that  direction. 
Soon  after,  the  engines  of  the  Birmingham,  Norwich,  and  district 
offices  arrived,  and  began  to  play  on  the  burning  portion,  and 
after  many  hours  succeeded  in  reducing  the  fire,  but  not  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hall  was  completely  gutted,  nothing  but  the 
bare  walls  being  left  standing.     At  mid-day  the   fire   was  not 
completely  subdued,  and  several  of  the  beams  that  supported  the 
walls  were  still  burning.     With  the  exception  of  the  castellated 
part,  the  Hall  became  a  complete  wreck.     The  origin  of  the  fire 
was  not  accounted  for. 

12.  Extraordinary  Lunacy  Case. — ^A  seven  days'  jury  trial 
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was  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  Mr.  Angus  Macintosh,  of 
Ilohno,  a  proprietor  in  Inverness-shire,  in  possession  of  estates 
yielding  him  several  thousands  a  year,  sought  6000/.  damages 
from  Dr.  John  Smith  and  J)r.  Lowe,  proprietors  of  Saugliton  Hall 
Asylum,  a  private  institution  for  the  insane,  on  the  ground  of 
wrongous  and  illegal  detention  there.  The  detention  took  place 
so  far  back  as  from  the  13th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  July,  1852, 
wlion,  tlirough  connivance  of  one  of  the  keepers,  Mr.  Macintosh 
succeeded  in  escaping.  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
defenders  in  1858,  but  was  abandoned,  and  a  similar  suit  was  at 
the  same  time  instituted  against  I)rs.  GLiver  and  Weir,  who  signed 
the  medical  certificate,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  writer  to  the  Signet, 
who  applied  to  the  SheriflF  for  a  warrant  for  the  pursuer's  confine- 
ment. On  the  20th  of  July,  1859,  after  a  five  days'  trial,  the  jury 
returned  an  unanimous  verdict  that  the  pursuer  was  insane  at  the 
time,  and  was  justifiably  sent  to  the  asylum  and  detained  there. 
The  present  action  against  his  custodiers  was  instituted  only  in 
May,  1863,  and  now  came  to  trial.  The  first  witness  was  the 
pursuer  himself,  who  deponed  to  his  own  irregular  living  and 
hard  drinking  in  the  spring  of  1852,  leading  to  excitement  and 
sometimes  violent  conduct  on  his  part,  but  not  affecting  his  reason. 
He  adduced  the  deposition  of  Emma  Wright,  now  dead,  who  had 
lived  and  travelled  with  him  for  some  years,  who  thought  him  sane, 
but  who  ran  away  from  him  at  Stirling  on  the  11th  of  June, 
alleging  that  she  did  not  like  to  go  north  with  the  pursuer  among 
strangers,  as  slie  had  heard  that  the  Scot€h  were  rather  "  funny- 
and  romantic"  in  their  ideas  about  mistresses.  Two  of  the 
keepers  were  examined,  who  thought  him  quite  sane,  though 
excitable,  and  one  of  them  had  dropped  a  key  to  enable  him  to 
escape,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  being  taken  into  the  pursuer's 
service.  Dr.  Handysidc,  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh,  who 
was  called  to  see  him  immediately  after  his  escape,  thought  he 
was  then  sane,  and  did  not  require  to  be  sent  back  to  the  asylani, 
and  several  neighbouring  proprietors  and  others  who  had  known 
3Ir.  Macintosh  all  his  life  were  called  to  say  that  they  nevor 
suspected  insanity.  For  the  defenders  it  was  proved  that  Mir. 
Macintosh  came  to  them  medically  certified  "on  soul  and  oon- 
science  "  to  be  insane,  and  with  a  Sheriff's  warrant  for  his  deten- 
tion ;  that  the  previous  circumstances  of  his  history  and  his  conduct 
in  the  asylum  satisfied  them  that  he  was  for  the  time  insane.  His 
previous  history,  partly  elicited  from  himself  in  cross-ezaminatioiii 
was  somewhat  extraordinary.  He  had  come  of  age  in  1847,  and 
had  for  some  vears  been  leading  a  dissipated  life,  distressing  to  his 
mother  and  his  friends.  In  April  and  May,  1852,  when  in  Condon* 
he  became  very  violent.  He  made  a  disturbance  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  at  Richmond,  which  led  to  his  Ix^ing  taken  into  custody. 
At  one  of  the  (iueen's  Drawing-rooms,  his  violent  and  ezcsitad 
manner  attracted  attention,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  ihe' 
list  of  presentations.     He  went  next  night  to  Kensington  Ffedaos^ 
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to  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  supposing,  he  said,  that  from  her 
title  she  had  something  to  do  at  Court,  to  ask  why  his  name  was 
omitted,  but  was  told  he  could  not  see  Her  Grace,  as  she  had 
company.  He  had  had  some  wine  and  was  certainly  "fresh." 
Without  going  to  bed,  but  visiting  several  places  to  get  more 
drink,  he  called  again  at  Keustugtou  in  the  morniDg,  but,  owing 
to  his  condition,  was  challenged  by  the  sentry,  when  he  became 
violent  and  was  taken  before  the  police  magistrate.  On  the  next 
Drawing-roora  day  he  was  dressed  to  go,  but  received  a  note  from 
Sir  Richard  llayne,  telling  him  he  would  not  be  admitted,  as  on  the 
last  occasion  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  etiquette.  He  applied 
for  redress  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  but  in  vain.  On  the  11th 
of  June  he  arrived  with  Emma  Wright  in  Glasgow,  and  next  day 
wbnt  to  the  Golden  Lion,  Stirling,  where  he  was  believed  by  the 
innkeeper  to  be  mad.  He  ordered  a  carriage  to  drive  to  Bridge 
of  Allan,  but  on  the  way  got  out  to  sit  on  the  roof,  and  by  his 
eccentric  conduct  bo  annoyed  his  mistress  that  she  got  out  and 
returned  to  Stirling,  and  when  he  followed  her  there  he  found  she 
had  gone  off,  having,  besides  a  good  deal  of  money,  two  cheques  for 
300/.,  which  he  had  given  her.  He  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  atop 
the  cheques  and  catch  the  lady,  and  driving  to  Falkirk  caught  the 
train,  coming  out  at  one  of  the  stations,  to  the  alarm  of  the  guard, 
and  sitting  on  the  roof  of  his  own  carriage,  which  had  been  trucked. 
He  called  late  the  same  night  on  Mr.  Fraser,  and  again  at  four  a.m., 
but  that  gentleman  would  not  see  him  at  such  hours.  About  seven 
o'clock  he  went  to  the  Commercial  Hank,  where  he  asked  the 
porters  for  600  sovereigns,  and  being  told  to  wait  till  business 
hours,  he  got  excited,  and  was  handed  over  to  the  police.  In  the 
police-o£Sce  his  conduct  was  so  outrageous  that  the  officers  all 
thought  him  insane,  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
sent  for  Mr,  Fraser,  the  family  agent,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
necessity  of  his  immediate  confinement.  Mr.  Eraser  communicated 
with  the  pursuer's  mother,  who  was  in  Fifeshire,  and,  with  her  con- 
sent, he  took  the  necessary  legal  steps  for  his  detention.  On  Sunday, 
the  13th  of  June,  the  pursuer  was  taken  to  Saughton  Hall  in  a  cab, 
but  would  not  come  out  of  it  till  he  heard  six  ticks  from  the  watch 
of  each  of  the  doctors  and  keepers  present.  In  the  asylum  his  con- 
duct was  marked  by  gross  obscenity  and  extraordinary  violence, 
but  he  gradually  improved,  and  Dr.  Lowe  deponed  that,  after  the 
pursuer  s  escape,  he  gave  way  to  the  urgency  of  his  friends  and 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Handyside  to  put  him  under  a  male  nurse,  and 
did  not  insist  on  his  return  to  the  asylum.  While  in  confinement 
the  pursuer  wrote  out  a  will,  leaving  10,000/.  to  his  mistress  and 
500/.  to  each  of  his  keepers,  directing  his  heir  male  "  especially 
to  pass  over  his  mother  and  sister ;"  but,  should  he  die  in  confine- 
ment, to  bring  to  justice  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Lowe,  and  all  who 
had  any  hand  in  shutting  him  up  in  this  prison  uncondemned, 
and  so  wilfully  murdering  him.  Since  his  escape  the  pursuer  had 
been  in  enjoyment  of  his  liberty  and  in  the  management  of  his 
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own  property,  liis  sanity  being  unquestioned.  A  very  eloquent 
and  indignant  spoecli  of  five  hours  was  made  in  the  pursuer's 
bohalf  by  tlie  Lord  Advocate,  who  was  followed  by  the  Solicitor- 
(fontu'al  (Mr.  Young)  for  the  defenders.  Lord  Kinloch  charged 
tlic  jury  to  the  effbct  that  the  pursuer  must  prove  not  merely 
that  lie  was  sane  at  the  time,  but  that  the  defenders  knew  him 
to  be  so,  or  ought  to  have  known.  A  mere  error  of  judgment, 
if  tliov  acted  conscientiously  and  in  good  faith,  would  not  expose 
tlioni  to  damages  for  "wrongous  and  illegal  detention."  He  also 
pointed  out  tlie  great  diSevences  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as 
to  what  constituted  insanity.  The  jury  were  absent  about  three 
hours,  and  returned  a  verdict  by  nine  to  three  in  favour  of  the 
defenders,  a  recent  statute  in  Scotland  enabling  a  divided  jxiry  in 
Scotland  to  give  a  verdict  by  three-fourths  of  their  number  after 
three  hours'  deliberation.  The  verdict  was  received  in  court  with 
loud  cheering  and  some  hissing. 

14.  Shocking  Career  and  Death  of  the  Hon.  Jane  Yel- 
VERTox. — At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the  all  but  naked  dead 
body  of  a  female  was  found  freezing  in  the  filthy  water  of  a  kennel  in 
one  of  the  most  miserable  back  streets  in  the  town  of  Douglas,  Isle 
of  ^lan.  On  the  body  being  turned  over,  the  besotted,  bloated 
countenance  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  locally  notorious  "  Jenny 
Kecfe,"  whose  proper  name  was  the  Hon.  Jane  Yelverton,  the 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Yelverton,  who  was  brother  to  Lord 
Avonmore,  and  uncle  to  the  well-known  Major  Yelverton.  The 
only  covering  of  the  unfortunate  woman  was  a  thin  gauze  frock, 
which  did  not  reach  to  the  knees,  an  old  pair  of  short  socks,  full 
of  holes,  and  a  pair  of  thin  slippers.  A  few  hours  before  the 
discovery  of  the  frozen  body  in  the  gutter  she  was  heard  trolling 
out,  in  a  voice  husky  with  excessive  drink,  the  words  of  a  popular 
song,  called  "  True  blue  for  ever."  The  history  of  the  career  of 
this  wretched  woman  and  her  late  husband  is  most  extraordinary 
and  painful.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Hon.  AugUBtiu 
Yelverton  married  Jenny  Keefe,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  he  having 
previously  had  two  wives,  one  a  Spanish  and  the  other  an  Iriflh 
woman.  They  lived  together  in  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  where  they  were  both  notorious  for  their  fearful 
depravity,  reckless  conduct,  and  drunken  habits.  They  had  been 
committed  to  prison  at  least  one  hundred  times  for  drunkenneflB» 
disorderly  conduct,  &c.  They  were  in  the  receipt  of  an  ample 
allowance  from  Lord  Avonmore,  but  they  were  m  the  habit  of 
spending  it  in  drink  as  quickly  as  they  got  it,  and  they  acazoely 
ever  had  on  them  sufficient  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  pur 
were,  curiously  enough,  almost  romantically  attached  to  each  otoBtf 
so  nmch  so  that  they  invariably  accompanied  each  other  in  their 
orgies,  and  if  one  of  them  was  sent  to  gaol,  it  was  the  practice  of 
tlie  other  to  sma^h  some  shop- windows  or  make  a  disturbance  in 
the  streets,  for  the  sole  purpose  -of  getting  conmiitted  also.  Thcrjr 
scarcely  ever  had  a  place  to  lay  their  heads  in,  and  they  liyad  tiM 
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greater  portion  of  their  time  either  in  the  streets  or  in  prison. 
This  wretched  state  of  existence  was  changed,  though  not  improved, 
by  the  departure  of  the  husband  for  Liverpool  a  short  tirae  back, 
for  some  purpose  or  object  probably  of  a  private  or  family  nature. 
About  two  months  ago  he  was  found  dead  in  a  low  lodging-house 
in  that  town,  want  of  food  and  excessive  drinking  having  had 
much  to  do  with  the  termination  of  his  career.  The  Hon.  Jane 
Telverton  was  called  to  Liverpool  in  consequence,  and  waited  upon 
a  legal  gentleman  in  order  that  arrangements  might  be  made 
respecting  a  considerable  sum  of  money  said  to  fall  to  her  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  returned 
to  Douglas;  and,  in  conversing  with  a  woman  in  a  low  public- 
house  on  the  day  before  her  death,  stated  that  her  fare  from 
Liverpool  back  to  the  island  had  been  paid  by  the  lawyer  she  had 
seen  at  the  former  place.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  her 
aubeequently  until  the  discovery  of  her  body  in  the  street  as 
above  described.  An  inquest  was  held  the  same  day  by  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Castletown,  the  woman  being  well  known  to  all  present, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  from  exposure."  This 
unfortunate  couple  had  no  ofispring,  but  by  his  former  wives  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Yelverton '  had  several  children,  who  were  long 
since  removed  from  his  care  in  consequence  of  his  depraved 
habits. 

18,  Singular  Law  Case  in  Ireland. — The  action  of  "Wyse 
V.  Iicwis,"  having  occupied  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  three  days, 
ended  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Madame  Bonaparte  Wyse  ia 
the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyac,  and  cousin  german  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  By  her  marriage,  which  was 
solemnized  in  1824,  a  jointure  of  1500/.  a  vear  was  settled  on  her, 
a  charge  upon  the  estates  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford.  But  the  articles  of  the  marriage  settlement,  it  is 
alleged,  were  set  aside  by  his  will,  in.  which  he  left  his  estates 
to  his  brother,  a  barrister  and  a  police  magistrate  in  Dublin. 
Madame  AVyae  disputes  the  wiU,  and  the  case  is  still  in  Chancery. 
Coming  over  to  Ireland  about  this  business,  she  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  William  Lewis,  of  the  firm  of  Lewis  and  Home,  eoWcitors. 
While  in  Dublin  she  purchased  goods  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Hussell,  Dawson- street,  to  the  amount  of  20/.  7s.  8d.  She  alleged 
that  she  left  money  in  the  hands  of  her  soUcitor  to  pay  this  amount, 
and  that  he  promised  to  pay  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  Proceed- 
ings were  taken  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Russell  by  Mr.  Keatinge  Clay. 
In  the  absence  of  Madame  Wyse  the  summons  and  plaint  were 
served  on  her  solicitor.  She  alleged  that  she  got  no  notice  of  this. 
An  action  was  taken,  judgment  was  allowed  to  go  by  default,  and 
she  became  liable  for  32/.  2s.  Gd.,  for  which,  on  her  arrival  in 
Dublin,  she  was  arrested,  and  kept  in  custody  about  an  hour  till 
tile  money  was  paid.  The  defence  was,  that  Mr.  Levris,  her 
attorney,  had  no  money  of  hers  properly  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  that  she  had  got  notice  of  the  action,  and  hod  been 
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warned  not  to  como  to  Dublin.  Tho  case  was  tried  before  Chi 
Justico  ]VI(>nMhan,  by  a  six^cial  jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict  f 
tho  phiintiff — 400/.  damages  on  the  special  counts,  and  150/.  < 
tlic  nioncv  count — 'VjO/.  altoffothor,  with  costs. 

10.  Thi:  Skat  of  tiik  Mostyn  Family  destroyed  by  Fir 
— A  fire  occurred  at  Pengwern  (one  of  the  most  delightful  r 
sideiicos  in  Wales),  by  which  the  family  mansion  of  the  la 
Lord  Mostyn,  and  the  recent  residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  '. 
Llovd  and  the  blisses  Lloyd,  was  totally  destroyed  bv  fii 
The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  evenin 
and  from  that  time  until  a  late  hour  at  night  every  attem 
was  made  by  the  neighbours  (as  well  as  by  many  of  t 
inhabitants  of  Rhyl,  St.  Asaph,  and  Rhuddlan)  to  suppress  t" 
flames,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Fortunately,  through  the  time 
arrival  of  engines  from  Bodryddan  and  Bodelwyddan,  and  t 
good  supply  of  water,  most  of  the  furniture  was  saved.  It 
inqx)ssible  to  calculate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  noble  proprieto 
but  when  it  is  known  that,  in  addition  to  costly  ornaments  ai 
family  paintings  (including  some  of  the  choicest  productions 
the  J)utch,  Italian,  and  English  schools),  most,  if  not  all  of  t 
rare  and  valuable  library  of  Welsh  records  and  manuscripts  kno\ 
as  the  "  Alostyn  Collection,'^  were  seriously  damaged,  some  estima 
may  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  the  fire.  The  literati 
Wales  have  drawn  deeply  from  the  fount  of  antiquated  lore 
relation  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  Cym 
contained  in  these  documents,  and  will  hear  with  sorrow  of  th< 
loss.  It  was  a  sad  sight  at  midnight  to  look  upon  the  black  rui 
of  what  but  a  few  hours  before  was  a  stately  hall,  and  which  i 
many  years  had  been  noted  as  the  abode  of  one  of  the  most  h< 
pitable  families  in  Wales. 

22.  Calamitous  Shipwreck. — News  was  received  that  t 
"  Victoria,"  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta,  had  foundered  at  » 
The  crew  took  to  two  boats,  one  of  which,  with  seventeen  han< 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Shetland,  after  having  been  tossed  abc 
at  sea  four  days  without  food.  Two  had  died,  and  three  h 
beconte  insane.  The  other  boat,  manned  by  the  captain  a 
thirteen  of  the  crew,  arrived  two  days  later  with  only  t 
sur\ivors. 

—  Execution  of  Pirates. — This  morning  five  of  the  wss 
pirates  convicted  of  the  murder  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  "  Flowc 
Land,'*  on  the  high  seas,  >vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral 
of  England,  on  the  10th  of  September  last,  were  hanged  in  fire 
of  the  prison  of  Newgate,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  OQ 
course  of  people.  The  five  were — John  Leone,  or  Lyons,  22  yei 
of  age ;  Francisco  Blanco,  23 ;  Ambrosio  or  Mauncio  Daiani 
25  ;  Slarcus  Vartos,  otherwise  Watto,  23 ;  and  Miguel  Lop 
otherwise  Joseph  Chancis,  and  sometimes  called  'Hhe  Catalai 
22.  Basilio  de  los  Santos  and  Marsolino,  who  had  been  canviol 
with  them,  were  reprieved.     It  appeared,  upon  a  full  considerati 
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of  the  case,  that  although  there  was  no  doubt  of  tho  g^ilt  of  these 
two  men,  there  were  nevertheless  circumstances  which  justified  a 
distinction  being  made  between  them  and  their  companions;  and 
their  sentence  was  therefore  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Sir  George  Grey  came  to  this  decision  after  conferring  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  learned  judge  before  whom  the 
convicts  were  tried.  Ail  of  them  were  natives  of  Manilla,  except 
"Watfo,  who  was  a  Levantine. 

23.  Riotous  Assembly  at  Dublin. — A  very  discreditable  scene 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  national 
monument  in  Dublin  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
An  aggregate  meeting  had  been  convened  by  Mr.  A,  M.  Sullivan, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  so-cailed  National  party,  to  testify  their 
"indignation  and  shame"  at  the  proposal.  The  meeting  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Round-room  of  the  Rotunda,  the  largest  place  i& 
Dublin.  Long  before  the  time  the  ground  near  the  building 
was  crowded  with  young  men,  who  appeared  to  be  mechanics. 
The  door  was  not  open  till  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for 
commencing  the  proceedings.  It  was  evident  that  the  place 
would  not  hold  half  the  multitude  waiting  for  admittance.  It  was 
dangerous  to  venture  into  the  crowd  that  pressed  violently  through 
the  single  door  and  rushed  into  the  building.  Every  spot  of  the 
vast  space  was  quickly  filled,  and  the  closely -packed  faces  could 
be  seen  swaying  to  and  fro  like  a  field  of  wheat  waving  in  the 
wind.  Before  the  proceedings  commenced  an  attempt  was  made 
to  scale  the  platform  by  persons  in  the  hall.  This  was  resisted  by 
strong  men  armed  with  sticks;  the  forms  were  knocked  down, 
and  all  was  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  aggression 
continued  till  the  platform  was  crowded  by  rough,  fierce-looking 
men,  who  seemed  bent  on  mischief.  When  the  O'Donoghue, 
Mr,  Sullivan,  and  the  other  leaders  entered,  there  were  cheers  and 
groans  and  an  increase  of  the  noise,  which  never  ceased,  but  was 
maintained  in  a  volume,  like  the  roaring  of  waves.  It  was 
evident  that  the  meeting  consisted  of  two  factions,  whose  members 
were  mixed  together  every  where  through  the  hall,  except  the 
galleries,  the  occupants  of  which  paid  for  their  places  and  were 
quiet.  The  first  to  speak  was  Mr.  Gill,  who  said  they  were 
assembled  to  repudiate  the  insult  offered  by  the  Corporation  in 
preferring  the  Prince  Consort  to  Henry  Grattan,  He  called  upon 
them  to  express  their  feelings  like  men,  and  to  be  like  brothers 
banded  for  fatherland  under  their  gifted  leader  the  O'Donoghue. 
He  begged  them  to  maintain  a  calm  and  dignified  demeanour, 
worthy  of  a  people  who  were  struggling  for  freedom.  Finally,  he 
moved  that  a  Mr.  Grotty  should  take  the  chair. 

The  O'Donoghue  came  forward  to  move  the  first  resolution. 
He  never  saw,  he  said,  such  a  glorious,  magnificent  meeting  in 
that  room.  The  moment  he  read  the  proceedings  in  the  City-nail 
about  the  statue  he  wrote  to  his  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Siulivan 
that  he  would  attend  this  meeting.     Here  the  speaker  was  cat 
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sliort  by  a  burst  of  cheers  for  Sullivan,  with  a  counter-torrent 
groans.  A  jxirson  on  the  platform,  alluding  to  an  inform 
named  Sullivan  Goulah,  and  to  some  former  controversy  betwe 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  the  Fenian  men,  cried  out  "  Goulah 
Hiis  was  cvidi'ntly  a  preconcerted  signal.  He  was  one  of  t 
1^'enian  lirotlierliood.  There  was  an  attempt  to  put  him  dow 
li(»  resisted,  and  a  regular  tight  commenced  on  the  platform,  ai 
siiiiultaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  house  the  battle  rage 
AN'ith  the  exeeption  of  a  few  who  stood  on  a  form  at  the  wa 
looking  on,  tlie  whole  mass  on  the  platform  were  engaged  in 
territic  struggle,  flourishing  shillelahs,  boxing,  throttling,  tumblij 
over  the  chairs  and  forms,  sprawling  on  the  boards,  kickii 
yelling.  The  Fenian  men  being  well  drilled  and  commands 
pressed  on  in  such  overwhelming  force  that  they  carried  t 
platform  in  about  ten  minutes.  The  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  SuUivs 
and  some  priests  fled ;  the  chairs  and  tables  were  broken  up  ai 
converted  into  weapons;  the  reporters  were  knocked  about  a: 
([uickly  lost  in  the  agitated  mass.  The  victory  was  won,  and  t 
SuUivanites  were  utterly  vanquished.  The  victors  seized  a  pic 
of  green  cloth  that  covered  the  table  and  waved  it  as  a  flag 
triumph.  This  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  throughout  the  roo; 
The  Fenians  kept  waving  their  flag,  amid  all  sorts  of  noise  ai 
uproar,  for  about  an  hour.  A  priest  attempted  in  vain  to  g 
a  hearing.  All  this  time  the  place  was  like  a  vast  Turkish  bal 
the  heat  was  so  oppressive;  and  the  people  were  so  press 
together  that  egress  was  almost  impossible.  Tlie  speaking  all 
getlier  did  not  occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  but  it  was  t^ 
hours  before  the  multitude  were  got  to  disperse. 

29.  Cai^tuke  of  the  "  Saxon  "  by  a  United  States  Man-c 
"War. — -dVmong  the  many  cases  of  seizure  or  detention  of  Briti 
vessels  by  Federal  cruisers,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  t 
contraband  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  t 
capture  of  the  "  Saxon  "  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling, 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  mate  of  that  ship  by  one  of  t 
American  officers.  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  case  ^ 
published  separately  and  laid  before  Parliament.  From  t 
official  letters  and  depositions  of  witnesses  a  full  account  of  a  yc 
melancholy  incident  of  the  blockade  may  be  collected. 

The  "  Saxon  '*  was  a  colonial  vessel,  owned  by  Messrs.  Anden 
and  Co.,  of  Cape  Town.  She  had  been  employed  in  conveyi 
cattle  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  Ascension,  and  on  t 
3()th  of  October  was  at  Angra  Pequina  taking  in  a  cargo  of  wo 
On  that  day  the  Federal  war  steamer  "Vanderbilt"  arrived 
Pequina,  and  immediately  sent  a  boat's  crew  on  board  ( 
**  Saxon  "  and  took  possession  of  her,  alleging  that  the  wool  fl 
was  sliipping  had  been  previously  part  of  the  freight  of  I 
**  Tuscaloosa,'*  one  of  the  prizes  made  by  the  Southern  cruiBer,  I 
"  Alabama."  The  crew  of  the  "  Saxon  "  were  forwarded  to  Gi 
Town,  and  the  vessel  itself  sent  to  New  York.    It  appeared  tn 
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the  deposition  of  the  master  of  the  "  Saxon,"  Captain  Sheppard, 
that  he  had  finished  loading  his  cargo  of  skins  and  wool  on.  the 
30th  of  October,  and  was  getting  ready  to  put  to  sea  when  the 
**  Vanderbilt "  rounded  Angra  Point,  and  having  anchored  off 
Penguin  Island  sent  an  armed  boat's  crew  and  two  oflScers  on 
board  the  "  Saxon."  The  master,  after  a  few  questions  had  been 
asked  him,  was  ordered  to  produce  his  papers,  which  with  some 
reluctance  he  gave  up.  The  oflBcer  said  he  must  take  the  papers 
to.  Captain  Baldwin,  the  commander  of  the  "  Vanderbilt,"  and 
would  leave  orders  for  a  signal  to  be  made  to  the  steamer  in  case 
the  "Saxon"  should  attempt  to  put  to  sea.  Captain  Sheppard 
told  him  that  "  papers  or  no  papers,"  he  would  sail  and  carry 
with  him  any  one  left  on  board.  The  officer  replied,  "he  had 
better  try  it,  the  steamer  could  go  faster  than  he  could."  No 
attempt  of  the  kind  was  made,  and  at  the  moment  the  "  Yander- 
bilt's"  boat  pushed  off  a  second  boat  from  the  steamer  was 
approaching  the  "  Saxon,"  with  another  officer  and  crew.  They 
boarded  the  vessel,  stationed  armed  men  all  round  her,  and  drove 
the  "  Saxon's  "  crew  below.  Some  altercation  took  place  between 
Captain  Sheppard  and  the  officer  in  charge,  terminating  in  a 
threat  to  shoot  the  master  of  the  "  Saxon  "  if  he  did  not  go  down 
quietly.  He  was  finally  taken  below,  and  a  sentry  placed  over 
him.     In  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  heard  the  report  of  a 

1)istol,  and  rushing  on  deck  again,  saw  the  mate,  James  Gray, 
ying  dead.  He  raised  the  body  in  his  arms,  and  asked  the 
officer  in  charge  why  he  had  shot  the  man  ?  He  replied,  "  Poor 
fellow,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  I  must  obey  orders."  Other 
witnesses  state  that  the  officer  said,  "  He  must,"  not  "  I  must." 
After  the  fatal  occurrence  the  "  Saxon  "  was  anchored  abreast  of 
Penguin  Island,  and  Captain  Baldwin,  of  the  "  Vanderbilt," 
informed  the  master  that  his  papers  were  not  satisfactory  ;  he  was 
sure  that  his  cargo  had  been  landed  by  the  Confederates,  and  was 
American  property.  He  therefore  made  a  prize  of  the  "  Saxon," 
put  a  crew  on  board  her,  and  sent  her  to  New  York.  Horace 
Carrew,  a  sailor,  who  saw  the  shot  fired,  stated,  that  when  the 
mate.  Gray,  heard  that  the  master  had  been  ordered  below,  he 
went  aft  to  speak  to  him.  As  Gray  was  going  up  a  short  ladder 
of  three  steps,  leading  from  the  deck  to  the  poop,  the  officer 
(Doneghan)  was  standing  on  the  poop,  above  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  "go  down."  Gray  looked  up,  as  if  not  understanding 
what  was  meant,  and  the  order  was  repeated,  "  Go  down,  or  I'll 
shoot  you."  But,  the  witness  states,  "  he  didn't  give  the  mate 
time  to  go  down  or  do  any  thing ;  he  spoke  so  quick  it  was  all 
done  in  a  moment ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  resist  or  go  on ;  there 
wasn't  time.  He  put  his  left  hand  on  Gray  and  pushed  him. 
Mr.  Gray  fell  back,  wheeling  round  to  save  himself  as  he  fell ; 
and,  turning  his  face  towards  Doneghan,  who  lifted  his  revolver 
and  shot  him,  the  poor  man  fell  back  dead,  and  never  moved  an 
eye.     The  bullet  had  entered  above,  and  a  little  behind,  the  left  ear, 
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and  went  downward  ;  he  lay  right  on  his  back."     The  rest  of 
<loposition  did  not  boar  directly  on  the  death  of  Gniy,  but  I 
Itussell,  in  transmitting  it  to  Jjord  Lyons,  observed  that  Carre 
slatouicnt,  '*in  tlic  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  1 
on  the  face  of  it  evident  signs  of  truthfuhiess,  and  threw  m 
liglit    on   this  unhappy   transaction  than  any  of  the  statemc 
pi'ovioiisly   in    tlio    possession   of    Her   Majesty's   Governmei 
Lord  Ijyons  was  instructed  to  express  to  the  Government  of 
T'nilcd  States  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  "  tl 
if  the  facts  deposed  to  are  true,  the  officer  who  killed  the  il 
of  the  *  Saxon '  has  been  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  should 
brought  to  trial  without  delay."     Lord  Lyons  was  further 
st  rue  ted   to   apply  to   the  Federal  Government  for  a  pecuni 
compensation   to   the   widow  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  to   express 
confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  full  compensat 
would  also  be  made  for  the  loss  the  owners  had  sustained  by 
seizure  of  the  vessel. 


MARCH. 

1.  Lattxch  of  ttie  "Knight  Commander,"  Iron  Steamsi 
AT  DuiJLiN. — The  launch  of  the  first  large  iron  vessel  ever  b 
in  the  port  of  Dublin  is  a  noteworthy  event  in  the  progress 
Irish  industry  and  commerce.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irela 
with  a  large  company  of  distinguished  persons,  visited  on  1 
occasion  the  building-yard  of  Messrs.  Walpole,  Webb,  and  Bewl 
^^'orth  Wall.  The  Marchioness  of  Kildare  performed  the  ol 
of  **  christening "  the  young  ship  by  breaking  a  bottle  of  w 
upon  the  bows.  Next  moment  the  "dog-shores,"  or  props 
which  the  vessel  was  upheld,  were  knocked  away,  ana 
gracefuUv  descended  into  the  river,  saluted  by  the  guns  of  H.li 
"  Ajax^'and  by  the  cheers  of  20,000  spctators.  The  "  Knij 
Commander  "  belongs  to  Messrs.  Carlyle  and  Geddes,  of  Li\ 
pool,  and  is  intended  for  the  Calcutta  trade. 

10.    ClIRISTKNING    OF   THE   SoN    OF    THE   PrINCE    AND    PrINC 

OF  Wales. — On  this  day,  which  was  the  first  anniversaiy  of 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  Alexan 
of  Denmark,  their  infant  son  was  admitted  by  baptiBm  i 
the  Christian  Church.  The  ceremony,  at  which  iter  Majflsty  ^ 
present,  was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Buckinfffa 
J^alace,  and,  except  in  tlie  quality  of  the  company,  bore  but li 
resemblance  to  the  Royal  baptisms  of  former  days. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  ihe  first  to  arrive  at  Booki: 
ham  Palace,  but  Her  Majesty  ari'ived  shortly  after.  Lord  I 
merston,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  George  Grey,  Earl  De  Q 
and  Kipon,  and  many  of  the  chief  officers  of  State  assembled 
the  lower  dining-room  of  the  Palace;   there  were  also  prea 
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nearly  all  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Court.  At  half-past  twelve  they  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  within  the  chapel.  At  the  altar  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dean  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chapels  Royal;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Almoner; 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Clerk  of  the  Closet ;  the  Rev.  H.  Howarth, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- square ;  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Gerard  Wellesley,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  resident 
Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Pen- 
rhyn  Stanley,  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Princess  Helena 
(representing  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia) 
acted  as  sponsors.  The  other  sponsors  were  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  representing  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg ;  Prince  John  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  representing  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  representing 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ;  Prince  Alfred ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  representing  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Within  the  chapel  two  rows  of  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Queen,  the  sponsors, 
and  the  Royal  personages  invited  to  be  present.  The  principal 
compartments,  or  pews,  of  which  there  are  four  (two  on  either  side 
of  the  chapel),  were  assigned  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  connected  with  the  Royal  family,  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  to  the  other  oflBcial  dignitaries  who  were  present  without 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  altar  was  lined  with 
crimson  velvet,  panelled  with  gold  lace;  the  church  plate  was 
displayed,  and  seats  of  crimson  and  gold  were  ranged  within  the 
rails  for  the  officiating  clergy.  The  font  was  placed  in  advance 
of  the  Jiaut  pas  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  two  rows  of  chairs 
above  mentioned.  The  font  itself  is  a  tazza  of  silver  gilt,  the  rim 
representing  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  water-lily,  whilst  the 
base  is  grouped  with  cherubs  playing  the  lyre :  in  front  are  the 
Royal  arms.  The  font  was  placed  on  a  fluted  plinth  of  white  and 
gold.  Over  the  altar  was  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry,  representing 
the  baptism  of  our  Saviour. 

When  the  visitors  were  seated,  the  Queen  (who  was  dressed  in 
black  silk  and  crape),  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  the 
Lady  Churchill,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  and  by  the  Lord 
de  Tabley  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Henry  Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  took  her 
place  as  one  of  the  sponsors,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
other  Royal  personages  accompanying  her.  The  service  com- 
menced with  a  chorale,  which  was  followed  by  the  anthem  by 
Palestrina,  "  I  will  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  Lord." 

When  the  music  ceased,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  accompanied  by 
the  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  conducted  the  infant  Prince  into 
the  chapel.  His  Royal  Highness  being  carried  by  the  head  nurse 
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(Mrs.  Clark),  and  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  one 
the  ladies  of  the  bod-chamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  T 
Koyal  infant  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  Honiton  lace,  the  same  tl 
was  worn  by  his  Royal  father  at  his  christening,  with  a  cap 
ironiton  lac.o,  a  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  anc 
miintlo  of  white  satin  edged  with  Honiton  lace.  When  the  Arc 
bishop  (joinmonced  the  ])rayer,  "Almighty,  ever-living  God,"  t 
(^ouTitoss  of  Macclostield  gave  the  infant  Prince  to  the  Queen,  w 
haii(h*d  him  to  tlio  Archbishop.  On  reaching  the  portion  of  t 
sorvieo  for  the  naming  of  the  child,  the  Archbishop  demanded 
the  sponsors  how  it  should  be  named.  The  Queen  answers 
"  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,"  and  His  Grace  according 
baptized  it  in  those  names.  Tlie  ceremony  concluded  with  t 
performance  of  Haydn's  gi'and  chorus  from  the  "Creation,"  "T 
heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God." 

After  the  service  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Green  Drawin 
room  and  l*icture  GuUery,  and  shortly  afterwards  partook  oi 
collation  with  the  Royal  family  in  the  supper-room,  which  h 
been  beautifully  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  Prince  a 
Princess  of  Wales  subsequently  gave  a  banquet  at  Marlborou 
House ;  and  after  the  banquet  their  Royal  Highnesses  received 
evening  party.  Several  of  the  Royal  tradespeople  illuminal 
tlieir  houses. 

11.  DisASTRors  Inundatiox  at  Sheffield. — A  little  befi 
midnight  on  this  day,  the  Bradfield  reservoir  of  the  Sheffii 
water- works,  eight  miles  from  SheflSeld,  burst,  and  one  of  the  m 
deplorable  losses  of  life  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  mar 
iacturing  district  w^as  the  result.  The  prevalence  of  rainy  weatl 
for  some  time  ])revious  had  caused  a  general  flooding  in  the  wafc 
courses  througliout  the  midland  and  the  northern  counties,  a 
early  on  this  night  the  reservoir  gave  indications  of  inability 
retain  the  immense  pressure  of  the  water,  the  volume  of  which  l 
b(HMi  greatly  increased  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  the  people  n< 
tlie  village  of  Dam  flask  were  called  up  about  nine  o'clock  by  woi 
men  from  the  dam,  who  announced  its  approaching  break  do^ 
Before  ten  o'clock  a  number  of  houseless  people  were  applpng  ; 
admission  to  the  houses  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  lower  down  1 
workmen  unfortunately  gave  no  warning.  The  area  of  the  Bn 
field  reservoir  was  ninety-five  acres,  and  when  it  burst,  1 
previously  swollen  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Don,  ajid  its  consequi 
inability  to  carry  off  this  sudden  addition  to  its  waters,  gave  i 
scope  to  the  rushing  flood.  All  along  the  river,  from  Bradfield 
Sheffield,  the  waters  swept  every  thing  before  them — human  bein 
domestic  animals,  houses,  furniture,  trees,  &c.,  &c.  At  a  qnar 
past  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  12th,  the  inhaoitu 
of  Sheffield  were  aroused  by  the  roar  of  the  mighty  flood,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Don  evidences  of  a  dreadful  calamity  were  yieSl 
Shooting  along  the  discoloured  waters  were  the  wrecks  of  win 
villages,  whilst  piled  up  against  the  piers  of  Lady's-bridge,  as  hi 
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as  the  stonework  of  the  parapet,  were  rafters,  floorings,  timher,  and 
an  immense  collection  of  miscellaneous  articles,  which  had  come 
down  in  such  quantities  as  to  block  up  the  archways.  As  the  early 
morning  approached,  numbers  of  drenched  people  thronged  the 
streets  of  Sheffield,  or  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  police-stations. 
By  this  time  the  flood  had  sensibly  diminished,  and  as  yet  there 
was  no  general  belief  in  the  town  that  life  had  been  lost.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blonk-street,  where  the  water  had  been  very 
high,  the  first  evidence  of  loss  of  life  was  afforded;  The  body  of  a 
man  was  found  clinging  to  a  lamp-post.  The  water  had  rushed 
down  that  street  like  a  torrent,  and,  to  save  himself,  he  seized  the 
lamp-post,  and  he  died  rather  from  cold  than  from  actual  drowning. 
In  the  same  street  there  were  dead  domestic  animals,  and  whole  beds 
of  debris.  In  Bridge-street,  where  the  waters  had  risen  to  the  top 
of  the  shop- windows,  dead  animals  were  seen  and  a  quantity  of 
broken  furniture,  and  a  deep  coating  of  mud.  Corporation  -and 
other  streets  were  impassable,  owing  to  water  and  wreck,  and 
other  parts  of  the  town  presented  similar  scenes.  The  Iron-bridge 
and  Hillfoot-bridge  had  both  given  way,  and  Lady's-bridge 
trembled  imder  the  assaults  of  timber,  which  rushed  down  with 
the  force  of  battering-rams.  The  localities  bordering  on  the  rivers 
Loxley,  Don,  and  Rivelin,  and  along  the  low  ground  of  Langett- 
road,  exhibited  scenes  of  wide-spread  devastation.  The  Nursery, 
Millsands,  Spring-street,  and  several  other  streets,  were  also  in- 
undated, and  all  kinds  of  furniture  were  swept  away  from  the 
flooded  houses.  During  the  height  of  the  inundation  numbers  of 
persons  were  drowned  ki  their  beds.  Three  children  perished  in 
one  house,  and  part  of  Norfolk- bridge.  Weir  Head,  was  carried 
away.  Whole  villages  were  swept  down  the  valley  of  the  Don. 
The  flood  levelled  a  path  for  itself  from  Bradfield  to  Sheffield,  and 
where  thriving  villages  had  stood  remained  nothing  but  an  expanse 
of  mud,  with  here  and  there  a  dead  horse  and  a  few  mill-wheels, 
the  only  remnants  of  mills ;  where  long  streets  stood  the  previous 
day  at  Malin-bridge  not  a  brick  was  left  to  mark  the  site.  The 
great  farm-house  of  Mr.  Trickett  had  disappeared  with  its  eleven 
occupants  and  all  its  stacks.  The  public-houses,  the  two  factories, 
the  corn-mill,  the  trees,  walls,  had  vanished,  and  the  once  con- 
siderable village  become  a  smooth  expanse  of  mud.  The  track  of 
the  torrent  was  one  of  total  devastation.  The  double  village  of 
Malin-bridge  was  blotted  out,  and  the  course  of  the  river  was 
changed.  Above  Malin-bridge  there  was  less  loss  of  life,  but  not 
a  less  clearance  of  property.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  Wicker,  as 
seen  from  the  viaduct,  created  astonishment.  At  the  height  of 
the  inundations  the  Wicker  must  have  been  one  immense  river, 
capable  of  floating  a  ship  of  the  "Warrior'*  class,  the  causeways 
and  carriageway  resembling  the  furrowed  sands  of  the  sea  after  a 
heavy  storm.  Gas-lamps  lay  on  the  pavement,  and  there  were 
various  debris,  while  one  arch  of  the  viaduct  was  nearly  closed  by 
a  large  ash-tree,  torn  up  roots  and  all,  and  carried  thither  from 
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miles  distunt  by  the  flood.     The  water  also  flooded  the  Midland 
Ilailway  stations,  wliero  four  foinule  corpses  had  floated  in.      All 
^oods  stored  in  collars  were  destroyed.     A  largo  number  of  dead 
bodies  was   taken  out  of  tlie  water  at  Kotherham,  whiUt   otht-r 
lx)(lies  were  carried  Ix^vond  Jtutherham  bv  the  torrent,  near  where 
lli^hloot-bridjj^e — now   swept    away — had    stood.     There    was    a 
small  garden  house  where  lay  in  three  IhhIs  six  corpses— a  father, 
mother,  and  four  children — who  appeared  to  have  died  without  a 
struggle.     FurthcT  on  was  another  garden  honsc,  oecrupied   by  a 
man  named  I\tty,  in  tlie  employ  of  Messrs.  Stt^elc  and  Garland. 
The  side  wall  was  waslied  down,  exjK)sing  to  view  the  pallid  foees 
of  a  man  and  woman  in  oiur  bed,  and  in  another  bed  the  bodice  of 
lliree  eliildren.     All  appeari»d  to  have  diwl  without  a  stru^^le. 
Near    that     was    Neepsand    Tan-yard.       The    buildings    sutiered 
severi'ly.     Nearer  to  tlie  weir  sttMxl  a  large  liouse,  from  which  nine 
inmati's  were  rescued  not   two  minutes  Ix^fore  tlie  flood  swe]>t   it 
away.     In  IVnnistone-road  and  the  ganlens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  notliing  met  the  eye  but  razed  buildings,  furnitun*,  and 
mud  ;  and  the  l>oundary  wall  which  ran  from  tlie  bridge  to  the 
Philadelphia  corn- mill   was  de{H)sited  in  the  middle  of  the  rriud. 
In  tJM*  stables  of  that  mill  w«n'  the  carcasM-s  of  four  carl-hor!>t'!», 
and  insi<lr  the  mill  an  immense  (piantity  of  flour  and  grain  was 
utlerlv  tlest roved.     The  c( invert in«:  furna<*es  of  Mr.  llalkin   ulsn 
sutfer«'<l  greatly.     A  Inng  boilrr  was  lifted  from  its  btnl  and  carried 
into  the  river,  and  the  furnaers  and  ])reiniM's  were  a  lu^ap  of  ruin *^. 
Next  to  iheM*  Were  the  Works  i.f  Mr.  Iiutelier,  whose  tilt  and  l'«irir»» 
shops  Were  ra/ed  to  the  gHiUTid.    From  the  works  of  St.  PhilipV- 
road  t]i«'  ojM'ii  spares  mi  tin*  ri;rht  hand  side  resemblid  large  lakes. 
<  >n  ('•triiinLT  to    tlie  stone  bridge  the  demolition   at   tin*  Kutland 
AVorks  wa»  -ern.     The  boundarv  walls  were  Ivinjj  on  the  fiMitiKith. 
rile  l.-tnd  e\T(  ndiiig  fpirii  the   .Manchester,  Sheflielil,  and   Linctdn- 
shiri*  Kailuay  to  the   ri\rv  iN-rame  an  imnienNe  lake,  dottiil  her«> 
and  lliei'c  with  iNland'«  formed  by  heaps  of  rubbish.      In  the  Hoval 
•  >ak   publi»-]muN»'  tin-  bi»dir<<  tif  thn-e  ehihlrcii  wrw  laid,  luiving 
iM'en    reniovtd    fr«»m    sinnr    hou^t-   a   litth-    Ix-low.     Tlic  roatl    in 
1Iar\( --t-htne    w.ei    all    turn    up.    and  yawning  cavities   preMiittil 
tlien»^t'lv<  s  :  and  mini.  L'ra\<l,  tr«e-,  nw\  «ithcr  7*  A/'m  were  thrown 
up  at  ( iihrv  ^-id*-  to   fill-  h'-iirlit  of  >*\(  ral  feet  ;  and  now  and  then 
till-  di  ail  ImmIv  i'fa  ]t\j,  and  >i>in<-t iinr^  of  a  doiikev.  miirht  Ik*  Mt-n 
tl'Kirini:  ;iln.;it.     Sonp-  mil*  •«  al»<»\e  Sin  iii»lil     nean-r  to  the  (jri-'in 
ofthi-  iiiriiji  n!   -wljiih'   ro\\H  \ti  eMttat:«>  and   wlmle  families  wm* 
■^wi-pt  auav.      I  ndt  r  nnc  )i'-<l:.'«-  lav  tli>-  di-ad   I>«Nlit-«  of  a  man  and 
a  \\>>ni  in.  i.ak«  tl.  th*    wi>nian  ^'ra^piii;:  a  plank,  to  which,  doubt lf^!«. 
>he  l..:-l  4  lunLT  l"!'  liti  .      'Mm*  lir*«t   intiniatii-n  that  hunilretK  hail  i>f 
the  I  al.inii!\   u.i^  til*   -'nl'i'  n  lltiinL'  ui»  oi  th«'Ir  In  tN  ]»v  the  w.itir-. 
^\lli'!l  iiill  !  11'   i  riit  ii   1«  .l-r-"»in-.      'l'i:«    ]•  »:li«.n  --t   Sijt-tliild  whii-li 
->ili.  I- •!  II.— •   >  :i.i'    i-.ilN'l   il.t    l-i\\    di-lii.t.      ii    i«.  inliabit«d   by 

rr-»jii  I  ^.iltj.   -;,' i|ik' •  |H  r  N  iinij   i: 1  Iin.ilit -.      ibiiio*  •«  that  .sttMMJ  nn 

litii'    Imi/k-  n-  ir  I:.'   !  :\i  r  \wr'   1«  xclh  ■!.     <  *:n  huu.v  near  th«- ri\i  r 
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was  flooded ;  the  inmates  ran  out  to  save  themselyee,  and  were  lost. 
The  house  remained  standing,  and  some  neighbours  who  afterwards 
entered  found  an  infant  alive  and  well,  sleeping  in  bed.  Bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children  came  to  the  surfar.e  of  the  river,  and  on 
nearing  some  of  the  bridges  that  remained  standing  some  were 
dragged  out  with  hooked  ropes ;  but  others  floated  away,  and  were 
lost  to  sight.  Upwards  of  fifty  bodies  so  recovered  were  registered 
at  the  poiice-oflBce  before  eleven  o'clock.  Although  some  of  the 
dead  appeared  as  if  asleep,  several  men  seemed  to  have  struggled 
for  their  lives;  one  lay  with  his  arms  raised  and  his  hands 
clenched;  another  wore  a  troubled  look  of  surprise  as  though 
one  terrible  thought  had  flitted  across  his  mind.  Persons  who 
were  in  the  streets  when  the  flood  broke  out  say  that  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  there  was  suddenly  a  long,  loud,  and  ter- 
rible roar,  which  increased  in  its  intensity;  and  as  they  stood 
listening  and  wonder-stricken,  there  came  sounding  above  the  roar 
a  sudden  hissing  noise,  as  of  waters  dashing  on  a  rock,  and  this 
was  quickly  followed  by  piercing  shrieks,  first  distant,  then 
increasing,  until  up  the  streets,  in  every  direction  away  from  the 
flow  of  the  river,  there  ran  hundreds  of  persons  in  their  night- 
dresses, some  dragging  little  children  by  the  hand,  others  half 
dressed  tripping  and  falling ;  and  from  many  the  same  terrible 
exclamation  came  and  nothmg  more,  **  Oh,  God !  the  flood,  the 
flood  !'*  Many  of  the  poor  naked  and  destitute  creatures  were 
taken  into  the  police-oflBce,  where,  round  a  great  fire,  they  lay,  or 
stood  talking  of  their  losses,  or  mourning  for  their  dead,  until 
morning  broKe,  when  they  sallied  forth  in  the  hope  of  saving  some 
of  the  missing. 

It  was  computed  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
formed  that  at  least  270  persons  had  perished,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed  was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  1,000,000/. 

Great  exertions  were  at  once  made  by  the  local  authorities 
and  the  people  of  SheflBeld  to  provide  relief  for  the  distressed 
survivors  of  this  calamity.  Two  hundred  beds  in  the  Sheffield 
workhouse  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  those  whom  it  left 
houseless,  and  a  fund  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suflerers  in  general. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  for  this  purpose,  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  the  subscriptions  announced  were,  in  the  aggregate,  as 
much  as  5000/.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Ix)rd  Wharnclifie,  as  well  as  by  the 
principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  it  appeared 
that  the  amount  subscribed  was  no  less  than  12,000/.,  including  one 
donation  of  1000/.  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  several  of  500/.  each 
from  different  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  George  Hadfield, 
M.P.  for  the  borough,  by  a  telegram  to  the  meeting,  promised  to 
send  500/.  next  day  from  London. 

The  Ix)rd  Mayor  of  London  undertook  to  receive  contributions 
for  this  object. 

C 
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miles  distant  by  the  AckkI.  The  water  also  flooded  the  Midh 
ItJiilway  stations,  wliere  four  female  corpses  hod  floated  in. 
jroods  stored  in  cellars  were  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  d 
bodies  was  taken  out  of  the  water  at  Kotherham,  whilst  ot 
boclit's  were  carried  beyond  llothcrham  by  the  torrent,  near  wh 
I  lio;h  foot -bridge — now  swept  away — had  stood.  There  was 
small  garden  house  where  lay  in  three  beds  six  corpses— a  fatl 
uiotlier,  and  four  children — who  appeared  to  have  died  withoi 
struggle.  Furtlicr  on  was  another  garden  house,  occupied  b 
man  named  Petty,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Steele  and  Garla 
Tlic  side  wall  was  washed  down,  exix)sing  to  view  the  pallid  fa 
of  a  man  and  woman  in  one  bed,  and  in  another  bed  the  bodies 
three  children.  All  appeared  to  have  died  without  a  strugj 
Xear  that  was  Neopsand  Tan-yard.  The  buildings  suite 
severely.  Js'earer  to  the  weir  stood  a  large  house,  from  which  n 
inmates  were  rescued  not  two  minutes  before  the  flood  swept 
away.  In  Pennistone-road  and  the  gardens  on  the  other  side 
tlic  river  nothing  met  the  eye  but  razed  buildings,  furniture,  i 
mud ;  and  the  boundary  wall  which  ran  from  the  bridge  to 
l^hiladelphia  corn-mill  was  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  ro 
Tu  the  stables  of  that  mill  were  the  carcasses  of  four  cart-hors 
and  inside  the  mill  an  inmiense  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  \ 
utterly  destroyed.  The  converting  furnaces  of  Mr.  Halkin  a 
xufiered  greatly.  A  long  boiler  was  lifted  from  its  bed  and  carr 
into  the  river,  and  the  furnaces  and  premises  were  a  heap  of  rui 
Next  to  tlieso  were  the  works  of  Mr.  Butcher,  whose  tilt  and  foi 
.shops  were  razed  to  the  ground.  From  the  works  of  St.  Philii 
road  the  open  spaces  on  the  right  hand  side  resembled  large  lak 
On  coming  to  the  stone  bridge  the  demolition  at  the  Rutla 
Works  was  seen.  The  boundary  walls  were  lying  on  the  footpa 
The  land  extending  from  the  Manchester,  SheflSeld,  and  Lineo 
shire  Railway  to  the  river  became  an  immense  lake,  dotted  hi 
and  there  with  islands  formed  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  Ro 
<  )ak  public-house  the  bodies  of  three  children  were  laid,  havi 
b(H*n  removed  from  some  houses  a  little  below.  The  road 
Harvest- lane  was  all  torn  up,  and  yawning  cavities  presen' 
tliemselves ;  and  nmd,  gravel,  trees,  and  other  debris  were  thro 
up  at  either  side  to  the  height  of  several  feet ;  and  now  and  tt 
the  dead  body  of  a  pig,  and  sometimes  of  a  donkey,  might  be  ai 
floating  about.  Some  miles  above  Shefiield — nearer  to  the  orij 
of  the  accident — whole  rows  of  cottages  and  whole  families  Wi 
swept  away.  Under  one  hedge  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  a  man  d 
a  woman,  naked,  the  woman  grasping  a  plank,  to  which,  doubtli 
she  had  clung  for  life.  The  hrst  intimation  that  hundreds  had 
the  calamity  was  the  sudden  lifting  up  of  their  beds  by  the  watc 
whitih  half  tilled  their  bed-rooms.  The  portion  of  SheflSeld  wk 
sutlei'ed  most  is  that  called  the  low  district.  It  is  inhabited 
res])ectable  shopkee{>ers  and  good  families.  Houses  that  stood 
little  banks  near  the  river  were  levelled.     One  house  near  the  ri^ 
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was  flooded ;  the  inmates  ran  out  to  save  themselves,  and  were  lost. 
The  house  remained  standing,  and  some  neighbours  who  afterwards 
entered  found  an  infant  alive  and  well,  sleeping  in  bed.  Bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children  came  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  on 
nearing  some  of  the  bridges  that  remained  standing  some  were 
dragged  put  with  hooked  ropes ;  but  others  floated  away,  and  were 
lost  to  sight.  Upwards  of  fifty  bodies  so  recovered  were  registered 
at  the  police-office  before  eleven  o'clock.  Although  some  of  the 
dead  appeared  as  if  asleep,  several  men  seemed  to  have  struggled 
for  their  lives ;  one  lay  with  his  arms  raised  and  his  hands 
clenched;  another  wore  a  troubled  look  of  surprise  as  though 
one  terrible  thought  had  flitted  across  his  mind.  Persons  who 
were  in  the  streets  when  the  flood  broke  out  say  that  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  there  was  suddenly  a  long,  loud,  and  ter- 
rible roar,  which  increased  in  its  intensity;  and  as  they  stood 
listening  and  wonder-stricken,  there  came  sounding  above  the  roar 
a  sudden  hissing  noise,  as  of  waters  d^^hing  on  a  rock,  and  this 
was  quickly  followed  by  piercing  shrieks,  first  distant,  then 
increasing,  until  up  the  streets,  in  every  direction  away  from  the 
flow  of  the  river,  there  ran  hundreds  of  persons  in  their  night- 
dresses, some  dragging  little  children  by  the  hand,  others  half 
dressed  tripping  and  falling ;  and  from  many  the  same  terrible 
exclamation  came  and  nothing  more,  "  Oh,  God !  the  flood,  the 
flood!"  Many  of  the  poor  naked  and  destitute  creatures  were 
taken  into  the  police-office,  where,  round  a  great  fire,  they  lay,  or 
stood  talking  of  their  losses,  or  mourning  for  their  dead,  until 
morning  broke,  when  they  sallied  forth  in  the  hope  of  saving  some 
of  the  missing. 

It  was  computed  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
formed  that  at  least  270  persons  had  perished,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed  was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  1,000,000/. 

Great  exertions  were  at  once  made  by  the  local  authorities 
and  the  people  of  Sheffield  to  provide  relief  for  the  distressed 
survivors  of  this  calamity.  Two  hundred  beds  in  the  Sheffield 
workhouse  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  those  whom  it  left 
houseless,  and  a  fund  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferers  in  general. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  for  this  purpose,  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  the  subscriptions  announced  were,  in  the  aggregate,  as 
much  as  5000/.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  as  well  as  by  the 
principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  it  appeared 
that  the  amount  subscribed  was  no  less  than  12,000/.,  including  one 
donation  of  1000/.  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  several  of  500/.  each 
from  different  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  George  Hadfield, 
M.P.  for  the  borough,  by  a  telegram  to  the  meeting,  promised  to 
send  500/.  next  day  from  London. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  undertook  to  receive  contributions 
for  this  object. 

0 


Mr.  Roebuck,  the  other  member  for  Sheffield,  shortly  afterwsrdB 
forwarded  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor: — 

"  WindWT  CtmOe,  Hareh  16. 

"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  your  letter  received  last  night.  Her  Majesty  had  already 
directed  me  to  make  inquiry  whether  any  aubacription  had  been 
commenced  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  iearful  calamity 
which  has  occurred  near  Sheffield.  The  Queen  has  commanded 
mc  to  inform  you  that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  intention  to  contribute 
200/.  towards  the  objects  advocated  in  your  letter.  Her  Majesty 
has  commanded  me  to  add  the  expression  of  her  deep  sympathy 
for  the  poor  persons  thus  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
exposed  to  suffisring  of  every  deBCription  in  consequence  of  this 
unexpected  and  dire  calamity.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  the  name  of 
flie  treasurer,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  forward  the  enclosed  check  to  the  proper 
quarter, 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

"C.  B.  Pmpps. 

"  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P." 

The  subscription  thus  inaugurated  made  rapid  progress,  and  the 
steps  taken  at  Sheffield  to  raise  funds  for  the  sufferers  were  followed 
by  Doncaster  and  other  towns  in  the  district. 

The  Home  Secretary  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  in- 
quiring into  the  origin  of  this  great  calamity.  Mr.  Tlowlinsoo,  a 
civil  engineer  of  considerable  experience,  was  sent  don  n  expressly 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  An  inquest  was  aUo 
opened  at  the  Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  the  bodiis  of  Thomas 
Ellstone  and  others,  by  Mr.  Webster  the  Coroner.  The  investigation 
was  searching  and  protracted ;  the  proceedings  being  continued  by 
adjournment  from  time  to  time.  The  information  elicited  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  reservoir,  end  the  circumstances  to  whioh 
its  failure  was  attributable,  will  be  best  exhibited  in  Ihe  evidence 
given  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
another  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmorc,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Rawliasott 
to  conduct  the  inquiry. 

The  latter  on  his  examination  at  ibe  inquest  deposed  U 
follows : — 

"  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  construction  of 
water-works,  and  have  executed  such  works  at  Wigan,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  Swansea,  and  other  places.  As  inspector,  I  have  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  great  works  erected  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  have  personally  inspected  many  of  them,  includ- 
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capacity.  I  believe  there  is  an  outer  creep  along  every  pipe.  The 
result  of  that  experience  teaches  me  that  a  smooth  line  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  with  joints,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  certain  to  be  water-tight 
in  such  an  onibanknient,  althoup^h  lined  the  whole  length  with 
puddle.  1  hoard  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
pipes  were  laid  through  the  embankment.  I  expected  to  learn 
that  the  crossing  of  the  puddle  trench  had  been  provided  for,  so  as 
to  give  a  bearing  to  the  pipes  uniform  with  that  of  the  solid 
ground  on  cither  side.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  place  of 
tliis  an  artificial  trench  had  been  excavated,  at  a  flat  slope  from 
the  bottom  of  the  puddle  trench,  until  at  the  surface  line  it  ex- 
ceeded 200ft.  in  length ;  that  this  had  been  filled  with  puddle  to 
the  depth  of  20ft.,  in  the  puddle  trench,  thinning  itself  to  18  inches 
of  puddle  on  the  solid  at  either  end,  leaving  upwards  of  200ft.  of 
pipes,  in  Oft.  lengths,  with  no  bottom  support  other  than  the 
])uddle  beneath  them.  This  would  be  in  that  portion  of  the 
embankment  where  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  weight- 
namely,  inider  the  a])ex.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  on 
railway  work.  I  have  seen  60ft.  embankments— and  this  was 
t)0ft. — carried  apparently  over  solid  ground;  I  have  executed 
bridges  and  culverts  on  such  ground  beneath  those  embankments. 
Serious  fractures  alwavs,  total  destruction  occasionallv,  resulted. 
I  have  known  it  to  settle  so  much  as  to  move  the  grass  surface 
fiOOft.  away  on  either  side.  That  occurring  in  a  naturally  com- 
pressible stratum,  I  should  dread  placing  jointed  pipes  in  an 
artificially  formed  compressible  substratum.  If  that  line  of  pipes 
has  been  depressed  into  the  puddle,  in  all  human  probability  it 
has  not  gone  down  equally  in  the  puddle  trench  and  under  the 
loose  embankment.  But  if  it  can  be  proved  it  has  gone  down 
equally  as  a  bow  would  bend,  and  not  drawn  a  joint,  in  my  opinion 
it  has  left  a  cavity  in  the  puddle  trench  above  it,  becaiise  the 
j)uddle  is  an  artificially  and  carefully  formed  material,  made  ao 
solid  that  if  the  puddle  is  as  perfect  as  I  believe,  it  could  not 
Jbllow  the  compression  of  the  pipe  equally  on  either  side  of 
t  he  puddle  wall.  We  have  been  told  that  the  bank  was  formed 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Agden  reservoir  in  course  of  eonstruction; 
the  material  not  being  water-tight  on  each  side.  The  inference  ii^ 
that  the  water  as  it  rose  would  penetrate  the  bank,  and  search  out 
its  weakest  point.  The  reason  the  embankment  did  not  shov 
signs  of  failure  on  the  first  admission  of  the  first  40ft.  of  water 
would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  half,  being  upwards  of  \ 
200ft.  wide,  may  have  been  suflBciently  tight  to  prevent  any  aooev  ; 
of  water  to  the  puddle  wall.  As  the  water  rose  foot  by  foot  in  tiio 
reservoir  it  narrowed  the  intervening  space  between  the  watw  and 
the  puddle  wall  2ift.;  and  from  my  inspection  of  that  bank,  and 
from  its  state  as  it  exists  now,  to  be  seen  by  any  one,  it  is  bbyioai 
that  the  upperhalf  of  the  bank  is  not  made  of  water-tight  materislf 
but  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  rubble  stone.  I  measured 
some  not  on  the  surface  more  than  4ft.  long,  2ft.  wide,  and  9in. 
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The  water  would  thus  penetrate  to  the  puddle  wall,  gradually 
creep  vertically  down  the  face  of  the  puddle  wall,  and  inevitably 
find  out  the  weakest  point.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  puddle  wall 
there  is  the  same  defective  arrangement  of  rubble  stone,  dangerously 
close  to  the  puddle  wall.  That  this  was  so  through  the  deepest 
part  of  the  bank  is  evidenced  by  the  desciiption  of  the  ultimate 
breaking  down  of  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  first  top  water  has 
been  described  as  coming  over  in  sheets  and  waves  of  foam.  That 
water  did  not  flow  down  the  slope  of  the  embankment,  but  was 
absorbed  vertically  into  it.  We  nave  been  told  this  reservoir  em- 
bankment was  made  exactly  as  the  Agden  embankment.  From  the 
mode  of  tipping  the  waggona  and  the  material  tipped,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  of  that 
bank  is  as  porous  aa  a  sieve.  The  specification  limits  the  tips  to 
three  feet  each  in  thickness ;  the  tips  at  present  in  work  are  at  least 
double  that  height.  This  method  of  working  rolls  the  largest 
stones  continually  to  the  foot  of  the  tips,  and  makes,  in  fact,  a 
rubble  embankment  open  and  porous  in  layers.  With  regard  to 
the  mode  of  obtaining  material  to  make  the  embankment,  I  hold 
it  is  most  objectionable  to  take  the  material  for  making  your 
embankment  from  within  the  reservoir  and  below  the  watermark, 
excepting  a  trial  shaft  has  shown  that  that  material  is  in  its  whole 
.  substance  water-tight.  In  the  Bradfield  reservoir  several  acres  of 
surface  have  been  bared  by  excavation.  Many  square  yards  of 
fissured  rock  have  been  bared.  Into  that  rock  1  found  by  exami- 
nation that  surface  water  readily  flows  without  pressure.  With 
pressure  the  flow  of  water  into  them  would  be  greater.  No  engineer 
can  tell  what  is  to  become  of  that  water.  It  may  waste  itself 
harmlessly  below,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  communicating 
with  fissures  beneath  the  external  slope  of  the  embankment.  In 
such  a  case  the  engineer  has  no  right  to  run  the  risk  of  letting 
water  into  the  substrata,  because  the  water  will  be  beyond  his 
control,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell  what  will  become 
of  it,  except  by  experience.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  water 
has  done  any  injury.  I  have  no  evidence,  neither  can  any  body 
say  it  has  not  done  injury.  I  have  examined  the  by-water,  and  do 
not  think  it  adequate  to  convey  away  the  flood-water.  I  would 
have  made  a  very  much  larger  by-wash.  In  this  case  the  by- wash 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  any  injury,  as  the  water  never  rose  to  it. 
I  do  not  approve  of  a  sloping  by- wash  such  as  the  whole  of  the  Shef- 
field water-works  posscBs.  I  think  it  is  always  better  to  break  your 
by- wash  channel  by  a  series  of  steps.  I  think  for  such  a  capacity 
of  water  and  such  a  drainage  area  the  two  18in.  pipes  totally 
inadequate  to  give  safety  to  the  bank  in  the  case  of  anticipated 
danger.  To  take  away  the  incoming  water  of  a  flood  from  the 
reservoir  the  by-wash  and  pipes  ought  always  to  be  equal  to  safely 
removing  the  greatest  possible  flood  on  a  full  reservoir. 

"  By  Uie  Jury. — I  would  not  have  put  pipes  in  the  embankment. 
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Wherever  i)ut,  tlio  pipes  should  have  been  longer.  It  is  a  fa 
objection  to  tlie  scrheinc  that  there  have  not  been  valves  to  shut  1 
water  oif  from  the  pij)08.  The  pipes  and  by- wash  would  i 
carry  away  a  flood  coining:  wlien  the  reservoir  was  full.  Th< 
ouy-lit.  to  bo  a  y-oit  to  carry  away  the  flood-water  when  the  di 
was  full.  I  am  surprised  that  the  engineers  dcstroj^ed  the  c 
tlit'V  used  while  the  enibankniont  was  being  made. 

"Jiy  tlie  Ooroncr. — Several  causes  may  have  led  to  the  ca 
strophe,— a  fractured  pil>e,  a  blown  or  drawn  joint,  a  creep  alo 
tlie  pipes,  a  pressing  down  of  the  pipes  in  the  puddle  trench 
the  heavy  material  on  l>oth  sides  of  it ;  or  a  washing  away  of  1 
outer  slope  by  a  landslip,  caused  by   undiscovered   fissures  a 
springs  in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  reservoir,  whi 
Assures  and  springs,  if  they  existed  and  had  such  communicati( 
would  become  active  for  mischief  as  the  water  rose  in  the  reserve 
Those  are  the  methods  which  occur  to  my  mind  as  agents  whi 
may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  bank — one  of  them, 
more  of  them  combined,  may  have  done  it.     My  opinion  is,  tl 
it  was  the  most  fatal  mistake  to  lay  the  pipes  in  the  centre  of  t 
embankment   upon  an  artificially  formed  compressible  materi 
I  think,  also,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  embankment  the  stoi 
which  are  being  dipped  into  the  Agden  embankment  should 
kept  away  from  the  puddle  wall ;  that  three-feet  layers  are  mu 
too  thick;    and  that   six  inch   laj'ers  ai:e  the  only  safe   way 
making  the  embankment. 

**  Nathaniel  l^eardmore,  civil  engineer,  London,  said — I  was  i 
quested  by  Sir  George  Grey  to  come  down  and  assist  Mr.  E.awli 
son  in  examining  the  reservoir,  with  the  object  of  making  a  repo 
I  have  examined  both  the  Bradfield  and  Agden  reservoirs, 
have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  llawlinson.  I  agree  substantia 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rawlinson.  I  do  not  think  the  Agd 
embankment  is  being  made  in  the  secure  manner  necessary  i 
such  a  work.  In  dealing  with  water,  security  should  bo  talc 
against  the  remotest  contingency  of  accidents.  It  would  be  vc 
difli(jult  to  get  every  body  to  agree  as  to  the  immediate  cai 
of  the  bursting  of  the  reservoir.  The  disruptions  being  so  gre 
it  will  be  diflicult  to  discover  the  diflerences  between  causes  a 
effects.  My  impression  is  that  the  puddle  is  a  most  excellc 
work.  I  think  that  the  immense  depth  excavated  must  ha 
removed  danger  from  the  springs,  and  the  probabilities  mi 
point  to  the  pipes  being  the  source,  if  not  the  cause,  of  t 
accident.  The  description  itself  implies  an  immediate  volume 
water  blowing  up  the  material  of  the  embankment.  To  i 
mind,  the  most  material  conclusion  is,  that  the  pipe  leads  t 
water  to  do  that  mischief.  Telfourd,  the  great  engineer,  nen 
I  believe,  put  i)ipes  through  the  embankment  of  a  dam.  I  asi 
generally  with  Mr.  liawlinson  as  to  the  dangers  arising  hi 
putting  pipes  under  embankments." 
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After  retiring  twenty  minutes  the  jury  returned  into  court. 

The  Coroner  said  he  was  glad  they  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  sum  up,  because  he  should  have 
spoken  in  a  manner  that  would  perhaps  have  been  disagreeable 
to  some  persons. 

The  verdict  was  as  follows  : — "  We  find  that  Thomas  EUstone 
came  to  his  death  by  drowning  in  the  inundation  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  the  Bradfield  reservoir  on  the  12th  inst. ;  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  has  not  been  that  engineering  sldll  and  that 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  works  which  their  magnitude 
and  importance  demanded ;  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  take  such  action  as  will  result  in  a  Governmental 
inspection  of  all  works  of  this  character,  and  that  such  inspection 
ought  to  be  frequent,  regular,  and  sufficient ;  and  that  we  cannot 
separate  without  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  the  fearful  loss  of 
life  which  has  occurred  from  the  disruption  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir." 

Before  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed 
by  which  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  claims 
for  compensation  against  the  Sheffield  Water- works  Company  by 
persons  whose  property  had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
inundation.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  where 
reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water  had  been  lately  formed,  or  were 
in  course  of  construction,  was  anxiously  turned  by  this  sad  event 
to  a  consideration  of  the  safety  of  their  works,  and  the  adoption  of 
remedial  measures  in  case  of  failure,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
awful  disaster,  which  caused  such  wide-spread  sufiering  and  con- 
sternation throughout  the  locality  in  which  it  occurred,  will  not 
be  without  some  salutary  results  in  the  warning  and  instruction 
it  has  afforded  to  the  community. 

19.  Great  Boat  Race  betw^een  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
AND  Cambridge. — This  contest,  which  excited  an  almost  national 
interest,  was  decided  at  Putney,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of 
spectators,  in  favour  of  Oxford.  Three  successive  victories  had 
only  placed  the  Oxford  crew  upon  an  equality  with  their  opponents 
in  twenty  annual  contests ;  in  this,  the  twenty-first,  they  regained 
the  lead  for  which  they  so  energetically  struggled.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  rivalry  of  the  *'  fight  blue ''  and  the  "  dark  "  was 
there  better  promise  of  a  fair  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
champions  than  on  this  morning.  The  day  was  fine  and  sunny, 
with  just  sufficient  breeze  to  cool  without  disturbing  the  rowers, 
the  river  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  men  were  supposed  to  be 
more  evenly  matched  than  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
betting  was  in  favour  of  Oxford,  but  the  promising  appearance  of 
the  Cantabs  tended  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  those  who  had 
backed  the  "  dark  blue  "  merely  from  its  late  successes.  Along 
the  river  nothing  was  wanting  of  the  life  and  excitement  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  event.     Upon  the  towing-path  on  the  Surrey 
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side,  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  crowds  of  spectators  of  l 
soxcH  had  uKsenihled,  and  the  foot  passengers  were  as  usual  li 
in  a  K<atn  of  ahirm  bv  the  equestrians,  who,  in  their  ea^^emess 
HOC  as  imicli  as  possible  of  the  race,  galloped  past,  regard ks*?  of 
crowds  before  them.  On  the  Middlesex  side  the  gardens 
marshes  were  also  thickly  peopled,  and  IIammersmitli-bri( 
from  th(^  roadway  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  chains,  showed 
mass  of  human  Injings. 

Th(*  following  are  the  names  of  the  rowers,  with  their  weights 
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OXFORD. 

1.  C.  P.  Roberts.  Trinity      . 

2.  W.  Audrey.  Balliol      .     . 
8.  F.  H.  K(>IIy,  University   . 

4.  J.  C.  l^arson.  Trinity  .     . 

5.  W.  B.  Jacobson.  Ch.  Ch. 
fi.  E.  B.  Seymour.  University 

7.  W.  Brown.  Trinitv      .     .* 

8.  D.  Pooklington,  Braseno^ 
\V.  Tottenham,  Ch.  Ch.  (eox.)  . 
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For  the  first  time  royalty  was  present  at  this  mateh,  in 
person  of  II.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  conspicuoufi 
tlio  bows  of  the  steamboat  **  George  Peabody"  (Captain  Ayr 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Keppcl  and  General  KnoUys,  hav 
been  received  on  board  at  l*imlieo-pier  by  the  Hon.  George  D 
man  and  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Thames  Subscript 
dub,  bv  whom  the  boat  had  been  chartered. 

The  Start. — A  slight  alteration  from  the  old  plan  was  adoptee 
regard  to  this,  as  the  skiffs  by  which  the  contending  boats  iw 
hehl  were  moored  opposite  the  Star  and  Garter,  instead  of  at 
acjuoduct,  tluis  allowing  room  for  the  steamboats  to  lie  \ 
astern.  The  Cambridge  crew  were  the  first  to  leave  their  quart 
at  11.22,  and  appeared  to  be  rowing  in  better  form  than  usu 
they  went  down  to  the  pier,  when  the  coxswain  brought  tl 
round  and  took  them  to  the  barge  nearest  Putney,  ti 
having  lost  the  toss.  Oxford  left  the  London  Boat-house  s 
afterwards,  and  w^ent  straight  to  their  berth,  two  barges  hay 
been  moored  opposite  the  Star  and  Garter,  whence  the  en 
started.  Mr.  Edward  Searle,  having,  as  usual,  taken  his  place 
a  skiff  between  the  contending  crews,  gave  the  word  "  OflF" 
ll..'n.27.  The  boats  started  shortly  before  high  water.  G 
bridge  were  liveliest  in  getting  off,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  tl 
partisans,  took  a  fine  lead  of  nearly  half  a  length  immediati 
which  tliey  maintained  to  well  beyond  the  London  Boat-hoi 
Here  the  Oxonians,  whose  start  had  been  hurried  and  clan 
now  got  steady ;  tlieir  fine  powerful  stroke  soon  drew  them  nei 
level,  and  at  the  Point  they  had  taken  the  lead  by  about  1 
their  length,  Cambridge  making  strenuous  though  fruitless  eA 
to  hold  their  antagonists,  and  rowing  better  than  they  hadd 


daring  iht:r  j.ni.fTDw..  A;  •'^rf-m-i'.:t~-i:p'..  .'xi.i-i  w.  ;■  i.i,;;  i 
length  clfar.  s^ZiL  v-t;  ziJl-jls  '"  sr-.-n.;^  mr  ii..r  i  -i  i.t:.  .'.kti-- 
bridge  scLeeiiiz^  :^ii  ':'•'•■:  lkL  ii  u«  .'-i:-— r-r  -.-ii.- !■.■•-,  ,r 
4  min.  *-3 s*; .  ".hir;  vc*  i.  c-lt  :>:' Tifi.-:' w.-  ■■:;;:>  :i- v.v;  v.-,'i-. 
Oxford  tski:.  2  li-t:^  JC-Ti.-Zifi-.f-  ti.:;^  t.vi.  r;  v  ;,;:  i  :■:,.■  .,  ,;.;:. 
tovards  iLi  >:c:~i;>iftt  ^  .1:1.;  ».:;:■:  '..:■■,  »i  ;.■;  ^■■■:.:  ■  .-,..•  ■,:■?■: 
which  thf-T  Tirf'.T  iiiiLr;-'£  ir;*::.  ur.r:>^i:;>. ;.  '.'.■,■,;;:  'I'.KTt.-n-ttr- 
Bmith-bridge  :i:r.t  7  :i.:i.  i'  «■:  :.:";t  .i'.\  ':t  ;i.-  p.-oi  ifcfi.yi*, 
being  chc-tred  is  iItt  ti;.**-;'!  ---i^:?  ':x  «:j:>.  &  T.,«';i~;j.if  »*  t-;- 
bridge  ha?  pr:Vi':'.j  i:!!  r-i^Tv.  -'l-:  :!:.ij.-,i  ttc:-;:  .v.7;y.',("H-".;i 
festooned  wi;h  L-il-I:  '^-viiri.  '^-."■.r;  :":.r:ci",  vV.:r.;\  "■'.fs.->,  rV.r 
boats  mainlaisi-d  a>:-^:  ■.■-;  si-r:-:  fT«-£C.  ":-l  jV.f  i.'\.-. -.^v.*  wfir 
timed  to  be  doing  0,'  5:T-;ki*  jj  tr-ij  ay.TV'Airf^'^  l^sTr.t*.  :r.i» 
being  the  groatc-st  i^j-i-ei  a:t.iini-i  ibiv-achi-si  r:.c  r*>v.  1;;  it.)- 
middle  of  Chiswitk  Evi'tr.  Ciiabrioge  sy^rJoi.  b-.ji  (>xf,'T\i  Yc]A 
their  lead  undiminished,  and  reached  Ohifrwii'k  rhiirih  in  Vi  mm 
13  sec.,  leading  by  five  lengths.  At  thi'-  IViihir-g-jOftfi'  ihi^y  had. 
owing  to  the  iocreait-d  rapidity  of  thnr  sin^ki*.  pnu'  turibiT 
ahead,  and  passed  under  Barnes  It^iln-ay- bridp\  Iciniinir  h\  i^i-vcii 
or  eight  lengths.  Time:  Oxfoni.  17  niin.  'S-\  sri-..  ainl  -li'  srr. 
ahead  of  Cambridge.  This  load  was  imimnfil  still  nuTi'  in  th.- 
Ship,  where  there  were  47  soc.  Wtwoen  ilu-  Imats.  (ixToid  hi'r<' 
ceased  rowing,  imagining  the  race  lo  ho  nvcr.  hihI  iU  tlmt 
moment  20  min.  50  see.  had  elapsed  riiini  tlir  tinii-  .il'  ".luMirii; 
Luckily  they  discovered  their  misluke  in  liiiif,  niirl  n-wrd  "ii, 
finally  reaching  the  flag-boat,  which  hud  hrin  phin-il  snni"  lun  or 
three  hundred  yards  higher  up  than  uKual,  in  'Jl  ruin.  IS  hit.,  nml 
23  sec.  ahead  of  Canibndgc.  Both  boatH  iniiiii'iliarily  lunii'l  nnil 
rowed  down  to  Putney,  and  were  niui:h  ilniTid,  the  virinin,  nl' 
course,  coming  in  for  the  more  vocifenniH  ajiphitiM-, 

In  the  evening  the  crews  of  the  two  iM.ats  nrrrpicd  i)if<  invi 
tation  of  the  Thames  Suhscriplion  ('iub  to  ii  rlii,n..r  nt  VVillm'n 
Rooms,  the  Hon.  George  Denmaii,  I'rcsidiiit  of  tli'-  duh,  jir'aiilitiir 
on  the  oceaaion.  There  was  a  large  guth'-rinK  of  Um  hif  i»l*  uf 
the  two  crews,  and  among  the  vifillnrH  pn-purnt  wro  w  vmhI 
Members  of  Parliament,  the  captain.t  and  crcww  of  flu-  I-'iiiv  fiUtn 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  c'intntid<fl,  nnd  I'/')  Mln  r  ;/'  i.U* 
men.     E.  S^.  Philips,  Es^,  F.S.A.,  a<;t/»i  nt  vi.-..'J.».r».-.n 

"The  Health  of  Her  Maj«.-sty"  wan  drtink  willi  ynui  lU  f..',>, 
strations  of  loyalty. 

The  Chairman,  in  prop'jr'inif  "'Hi*'  Il'-al'ti  '.f  ti.'  t't-i-"  --f 
"Wales  and  the  rest  of  th-:  lioy'al  Far<,iiv."  ''^.1'  '^';..-.',<.  '-,  .■-.'. 
that  the  present  was  t't.<:  i'.r-r  '^■/it%.',t.  '.:,  »i..'r.  'i.-  t'fh"-  '4 
Wales  had  be<;n  prevrii^  a*  'r.'-.  'nf:r-i  at.''.  ',.-tt.vr,/i/*.  f^/**  m/^. 
When  a  younser  mar.  t':.-.  i'r'.r.'A  »*«  ..-.  •'.'  r,*-/tt  '4  k**0fijt 
a  boat  on't'ce  riv»;r,  utA  '.uA  ..y.u-/  .;.  *?,»*,  fc**»f»,T  vmH  #Mi* 
it  was  the  ot.j«t  if  '!'.u  t^.-.i-'.j  ''.  yr'.rt^M. 

The  tooit  was  drnrik  *>..-.  '/i^f  •.f^*^',t.%. 

pLfe  to'^t  'A  '■T'..'-.  XttiA.    .'>*->7.  »M   V-*™*-  - 
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sponded  to  by  Lieut.  Young,,  of  the  Cambridge  Volunteers, 
lute  Mayor  of  Wisbcach. 

_  Tlic  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  w 
was  "The  Health  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Crews,"  hi; 
(•oini)liinrntod  them  upon   the  pluck  and  endurance  which 
had  shown  in  the  late  and  previous  contests. 

31  r.  Carr,  in  rosj)onding  on  behalf  of  the  Oxford  crevr, 
lliat  tlio  success  on  this  occasion  had  been  due,  not  to  his  cxerti 
hut  ratlier  to  his  friend  3Ir.  Morrison,  who  had  taken  cliarg 
the  training  of  the  crews. 

Mr.   llawkshaw,   on   the  part  of  the   Cambridge   men,   i 
humorous    speech,    acknowledged    the    compliment    paid    to 
brother  oarsmen   and   himself,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  i 
year  they  would  regain  their  former  position,  and  win  back  tl 
laurels  wliich  Oxford  had  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Goschen,  M.P.,  proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Chairrai 
and  other  toasts  followed,  after  which  the  company  separated. 

28.  The  Kasteh  Volunteer  Review. — The  annual  Ea 
ilonday  review  of  metroi)olitan  volunteer  corps  took  place 
year  on  lUackheath,  near  Guildford,  Surrey.  Tliere  were  al 
17,000  volunteers  on  the  ground,  4000  of  whom  belongec 
country  corps,  and  the  manceuvrcs,  under  General  Pennofat 
were  admirably  performed.  In  point  of  facilities  for  access 
railway  Blackheath  is  as  advantageously  placed  as  most  locali 
in  the  south  of  England.  Bj'^  the  South- Western  line  Guildfor 
only  thirty  miles  from  London,  and  the  common  lies  within 
than  four  miles  of  that  town.  On  the  South-Eastem  Railv 
which  almost  skirts  the  Heath,  the  Chilworth  station  is  but  th 
c[uarters  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  Grand  Stand 
erected.  Tliesc  two  separate  lines  starting  from  the  metrop 
hold  the  district  within  their  grasp,  and,  worked  in  per 
harmony  as  they  were  on  this  occasion,  should  bo  capaole 
tlirowing  almost  any  number  of  troops  upon  the  spot.  ' 
rortsmouth  and  Southampton  lines  brought  up  the  liampsl 
\\)liiuteors,  the  Brighton  line  accommodated  those  of  Sussex ; 
Kent,  while  the  Heading  branch  opened  up  a  ready  means 
access  to  regiments  in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordsb 
and  the  south-western  districts  generally,  had  these  been  dispc 
1o  avail  themselves  in  any  numbers  of  the  opportunity.  ' 
advantages  of  situation  were  so  obvious  that  the  volunteers  of 
metropolitan  and  homo  counties  threw  themselves  heartily  i 
the  sclicme,  but  those  of  districts  further  west,  who  might  h 
hcnefited  equally  in  its  advantages,  with  few  exceptions  alloi 
tlie  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved. 

I'ho  battalions  from  Waterloo,  and  from  Surrey,  Hants,  i 
Berks,  were  brigaded  on  the  western  i)art  of  the  common,  fac 
the  nortli,  tlie  right  resting  on  the  road  to  Blackheath.  Thcsey  wit 
])r()portion  of  artillery,  constituted  the  1st  Division.  The  battali 
from  London-bridge  station  and  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  wli 
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were  brigaded  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  common,  in  columns  at  quarter  distance  right  in  front,  also 
facing  the  north,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  artillery,  composed  the 
2nd  Division.  Of  the  four  brigades  making  up  the  First  Division, 
the  Ist  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Viscount  Ranelagh ; 
the  2nd,  by  Lord  Elcho;  the  3rd,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Earl 
Grosvenor;  and  the  4tb,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Radstock. 
The  Second  Division  was  in  like  manner  made  up  of  four  brigades, 
commanded  as  follows: — Ist,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Colville; 
2nd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Viscoimt  Bigge ;  3rd,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Viscount  Bury ;  and,  4th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald. 

The  divisional  officers  were :  — Major-Qeneral  D.  Russell,  C.B. 
(commanding).  Major  R.  C.  Stewart  (Aide-de-Camp),  for  the  1st 
Division.  The  officers  of  the  2nd  Division  were : — Major-General 
R.  Rumley,  Major  R.  G.  Ellison  (Aide-de-Camp),  and  Colonel  A. 
Alison,  C.B.  The  volunteer  staff  consisted  of  Colonel  M'Murdo, 
C.B.,  Inspector-General  of  Volunteers ;  Colonel  Erskine,  Deputy- 
Inspector;  Colonel  C.  Morris,  C.B.,  Assistant  Inspector;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R.  G.  Luard,  do.;  Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  B.  Ibbet- 
8on,  do.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Hume,  do.;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
G.  B.  Harman,  do. ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manners,  do. 

The  whole  of  the  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Lieut enant- 
General  Sir  J.  L.  Pennefather,  K.C.B.,  and  his  staff  consisted  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Bayley,  Captain  A.  C.  Boyle,  V.C.,  and 
Lieutenant  D.  H.  Doherty,  Aides-de-Camp ;  Colonel  J.  W.  Arm- 
strong, C.B.,  Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Captain  W.  G.  Lock- 
hart,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  H.  Clifford,  V.C.,  Assistant  Quartermaster- General ; 
Captain  P.  A.  A.  Twynam,  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General;  Colonel  Simmons,  C.B.,  Royal  Engineers;  Colonel 
Qambier,  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery;  Captain  W.  S.  M.  Wolfe  and 
Colonel  Buchanan,  Royal  Artillery. 

The  operations  of  the  day,  consisting  of  a  sham  fight,  were 
skilfully  and  adroitly  performed,  and  affqrded  great  amusement  to 
the  large  multitude  of  spectators.  The  marching,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  advance,  was  admirable.  The  file-firing  was  as 
good  as  the  average  of  Line  regiments,  though  the  volleys  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  same  standard.  The  City  of  London  Rifle 
Brigade,  the  London  Scottish,  the  19th  Middlesex,  the  2nd,  11th, 
and  40th  Middlesex  corps,  with  the  5th,  19th,  23rd,  and  10th 
Surrey,  were  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  solidity  of  their 
movements.  There  were  very  few  corps  on  the  ground,  in  fact,  of 
whom  the  same  could  not  be  said,  but  those  mentioned  were 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  artillery  of  all  the  corps  in 
the  field  managed  their  guns  from  first  to  last  in  soldier- like  style. 

At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  the  manoBu^Tes  were  brought  to  a 
close,  or  rather  the  firing  ceased,  for  the  movements  had  ceased 
some  time  before,  and  the  troops  were  formed  up  in  columns  of 
companies  for  marching  past.     The  ground  over  which  they  had 
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to  step  was  little  less  uneven  and  quite  as  thickly  overgrown  \s 
heather  as  any  other  part  of  the  common.  Besides  which, 
spectators  crowded  in  upon  the  men  so  closely  that  their  mc 
ments  were  sjidly  impeded.  Under  all  these  adverse  circumstan 
and  after  fiueh  an  exhausting  day,  this  was  rather  a  trying  ord 
Nevertliele.ss,  all  went  through  it  with  credit,  and  some  in  sue 
manner  as  to  call  forth  deserved  applause. 

'iO.  TiiK  QuKKx's  Reappearance  in  Public. — Her  Maj< 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Kensington,  which  being  her  first  appearance  in  public  since 
occurrence  of  her  great  affliction,  occasioned  considerable  inter 
The  weather  was  extremely  inclement,  but  the  announcem 
that  Her  Majesty  intended  to  honour  the  show  with  her  presei 
and  that  fellows  of  the  society  would  be  permitted  to  bring  tl 
friends,  caused  the  assembly  of  some  hundreds  of  persons,  n 
of  wliom  took  shelter  from  the  biting  wind  and  occasional  fall 
sleet  in  the  conservatory,  while  others  crowded  the  council-n 
and  adjoining  chamber  and  approaches,  where  the  flowers  ^ 
ranged,  ller  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Prini 
Helena,  looked  well,  and  smiled  cheerfully  as  she  spoke  to  tl 
about  her.  The  dress  worn  by  the  Queen  was  black  silk  cove 
with  crape,  and  over  it  a  black  cloth  mantle.  Her  Majesty  i 
wore,  in  her  crai)e  bonnet,  the  widow's  cap,  diminished,  howe 
to  a  thin  wliite  frill.  The  Princess  also  wore  black.  In  atte 
aneo  on  Her  Majesty  were  Lady  Gainsborough,  Lady  Augi 
Stanley,  General  Grey,  Colonel  Ponsonby,  and  Lord  Cha 
Fitzroy.  Illness  had  prevented  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Presic 
of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  taking  pari 
the  reception  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  gentlemen  most  promii 
in  the  |>erformance  of  that  honourable  duty  were  Lord  He 
Lennox,  Sir  AVentworth  Dilke,  Mr.  Cole,  and  ilr.  Wilson  Saund 
the  secret  arv. 


APRIL^ 

3.  Gauibaldi  IX  England. — The  arrival  of  the  ffreat 
patriot  in  this  country,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  this  moi 
was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  by  almost  every  class  of 
community,  and  the  fortnight  which  the  General  spent  in 
metropolis,  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  excitement.  The  desii 
all  persons  to  get  a  sight  of  a  man  so  renowned  and  highly  gi 
was  unbounded,  and  apprehension  was  felt,  lest  the  warmtn  of 
welcome  which  he  received  should  prove  almost  OYerpowerini 
the  object  of  it.  From  first  to  last  the  appearance  of  G^arib 
was  hailed,  wherever  he  went,  with  the  liveliest  demonstratuni 
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popular  esteem  and  admiration.  Nor  was  this  sentiment  confined 
to  any  particular  class  in  society,  or  to  any  exclusive  political 
party.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  evinced  at  least  as  much 
desire  to  do  honour  to  the  disinterested  and  single-minded  soldier, 
as  was  displayed  by  the  working  classes  towards  their  favourite, 
and  any  attempt  that  might  have  been  made  to  identify  the  hero 
with  extreme  political  opinions,  must  have  been  defeated,  by  the 
cordiality  with  which  men  of  very  difierent  views  and  feelings 
combined  to  pay  homage  to  the  patriot.  The  arrival  of  Garibaldi, 
which  had  been  anxiously  expected  at  Southampton  on  the  previous 
day,  did  not  take  place  till  just  after  noon  on  Sunday  the  3rd. 
The  news  speedily  ran  through  the  town,  that  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamship  the  "  Ripon ''  was  oflf  Hurst  Castle, 
and  would  be  in  Southampton  Harbour  within  three  hours  from  that 
time,  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steam-tug  "Aid  " 
was  quickly  brought  alongside  the  quay,  and  was  very  soon  steam- 
ing ofi*,  with  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  General 
Ebor — Garibaldi's  staunch  ally — and  other  gentlemen,  on  board,  to 
meet  the  "Ripon"  as  she  came  on  towards  the  harbour.  The  "Ripon" 
carried  the  Italian  flag  at  her  main,  while  the  company's  fluttered 
from  the  foremast.  Passengers  and  crew  crowded  to  her  side,  and 
interchanged  a  hearty  greeting.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
saloon  was  General  Garibaldi's  cabin,  which  was  very  soon  filled, 
and  his  calm,  measured  voice  was  heard  within,  acknowledging 
the  kindness  of  his  welcome.  He  met  his  old  friends  with  a 
bright,  gay  smile,  a  twinkle  of  his  keen  blue  eye,  a  ready  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  a  few  cheering  words.  Four  Italian  gentlemen 
from  London  had  an  interview  with  the  General,  who  gave  one  of 
their  party  a  not«,  addressed  generally  to  their  countrymen  in 
England.  This  document — a  very  brief  one — explained  the  feel- 
ing and  wishes  of  the  great  Italian  *in  visiting  this  nation: — 
"Dear  friends,"  said  Garibaldi,  "I  desire  to  have  no  political 
demonstration ;  above  all,  not  to  excite  any  tumults."  After  a 
little  time  Garibaldi  quitted  his  cabin,  and  moved  down  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  saloon,  where  he  could  be  seen  by  all.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  fellow- voyagers, — Menotti  and  Ricotti  Garibaldi, 
his  two  sons ;  Dr.  Guerzoni,  his  private  secretary,  and  a  member 
of  the  Italian  parliament;  Signer  Basso,  his  companion  through 
many  vicissitudes  and  adventures,  throughout  fifteen  years;  and 
an  attached  servant  and  soldier,  whom  he  addressed  as  Pietro, — the 
General  stood  and  talked  by  turns  with  Italian  and  English 
friends.  Those  who  looked  on  might  have  read,  in  the  singular 
mildness  of  his  face  and  manners,  as  free  from  any  pretence  as 
from  any  reserve,  the  secret  of  his  power.  His  costume  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  having  been  adapted  by  him  to  certain  service,  viz. 
the  well-known  Garibaldi  shirt.  Over  its  picturesque  and  com- 
fortable warmth  he  wore  a  grey  cloak,  lined  with  scariet,  and 
buttoned  across  the  breast,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  old 
redingote.     Slung  loosely   over  his  neck  and   shoulders  was  a 
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crimson  silk  handkerchief,  tied  in  front  with  a  sailor's  knot.  B 
trousers  were  p7*oy,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  an  embroidered  ca 
shaped  like  a  Turkish  fez,  but  smaller  and  more  compact.  Whi 
his  I'nturo  i)lans  were  bcin*?  discussed  on  board  the  "Ripon,"  she  w 
glidiuf^:  siuootlily  into  harbour.  Though  no  signal-guns  had  be 
tired,  the  day  being  Sunday,  the  population  of  Southampton  w 
si)nii(l  along  its  quays,  and  the  iX)pulation  of  the  river  swarm 
on  shipboard  to  catch  a  sight  of  Garibaldi,  When  he  was  sec 
cheers  rent  the  air ;  but  from  the  deck  he  was  not  Ausible  to  a 
and  a  cry  was  raised  for  him  to  mount  the  paddle-box.  Beu 
still  lame  from  the  eflfect  of  his  wound,  he  walked  with  a  stic 
but  this  circumstance  presented  no  obstacle  to  his  kindly  acqi 
esoiicc  in  the  demand.  The  only  cause  of  hesitation  was  t 
hero's  instinctive  sense  of  discipline  and  courtesy;  for  it  \t 
remarked  that  he  would  not  step  upon  the  paddle-box  till  he  h 
obtained  permission  from  the  commander,  Captain  Rogers.  T 
shouts  volleyed  forth  again  and  again  as  Garibaldi  stood  bowir 
or  rather  extending  his  hand,  with  a  peculiar  action,  towards  1 
admirers.  There  were  more  friends  of  his  who  had  not  gone 
board  until  now,  and  who  met  him  on  the  elevated  position  he  h 
taken  up.  The  Mayor  of  Southampton  was  tlien  presented,  and 
a  few  happily-chosen  words,  invited  General  Garibaldi  to  become  1 
guest,  in  the  name  of  the  town  and  corporation.  The  reply  ^ 
simply,  "Mayor,  I  thank  you,  and  I  accept  your  invitation."  Thon 
these  words  could  not  be  heard  far  beyond  the  spot  where  th 
were  uttered,  the  substance  of  them  was  soon  transmitted,  and  t 
satisfaction  of  the  crowd  was  marked  by  a  hearty  cheer.  It  "w 
nearly  half-past  three  when  the  "Ripon"  was  laid  alongside  the  do 
sheds,  where  within  the  hoarding,  through  the  sheds,  had  be 
passed  a  couple  of  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  three 
four  old  Garibaldians  in  their  red  shirts,  and  several  ladies,  t 
majority  of  whom  bore  bouquets,  several  wearing  red  cloal 
Introductions  were  now  commenced ;  a  numlxjr  of  ladies  were  p: 
sen  ted  as  Garibaldi  descended  from  the  paddle-box,  after  shaki 
liands  warmly  with,  and  thanking  for  his  attention,  Capti 
Rogers.  And  by  this  time  the  deck  of  the  "  Rii)on  "  having  becoi 
inconveniently  crowded,  as  well  by  passengers  anxious  to  get 
shore  as  by  the  people  who  had  forced  themselves  on  board,  it  ^ 
f;onie  time  before  the  General  could  reach  the  saloon  stairs,  and  i 
gangway,  which  was  very  steep,  and  which  he  mounted  with  aoi 
difficulty.  When  he  reached  the  shore,  a  lady,  locally  renowi 
for  her  Garibaldian  poetry,  gained  from  Mr.  Brinton  the  privile 
of  conveying  in  her  carriage  the  General  to  the  mayor's  residen 
upon  which  was  hoisted  an  Italian  flag,  and  around  which 
throng  presently  gathered.  As  soon  as  politeness  would  pem 
Garibaldi  retired  to  his  room. 

The  remaining  days  of  this  week  were  spent  by  the  General 
the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Seely,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
receiving  various  honours  and  hospitalities  from  the  inunici] 
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authorities  of  Southampton.  On  Monday,  the  11th,  hia  departure 
for  the  metropolis  took  place,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  cordial 
tributes  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  General  left  Cowes  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.,  and  a  party  of  friends  and  attendants, 
by  the  "  Medina  "  steamer,  a  great  crowd  bein^?  assembled  to  witness 
the  departure,  who  evinced  their  feelings  by  hearty  bursts  of 
cheers.  Before  he  landed,  the  ilayor  of  Southampton,  wearing  his 
chain  of  office,  came  on  board,  accompanied  by  other  gentlemen, 
who  once  again  welcomed  Garibaldi  to  the  town,  through  which  he 
was  now  only  to  pass  as  quickly  as  might  be.  On  his  way  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamboat  to  the  mayor's  carriage  he  mujit  have  shaken 
hands  with  200  persons  at  least.  On  his  route  to  the  railway 
station  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  was  almr>Ht  frantic ;  and  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  all  astir  with  the  handkerchiefs  that  were 
waved  from  balconies  and  windows.  The  salute  fired  from  the 
platform  as  the  carriages  pa.s.sed  was  well  nigh  too  much  for 
some  of  the  horses.  At  the  railwav  station,  which  wrj.^  df;r:or?ited 
.  very  profusely  with  flags,  flowers,  and  laurels,  the  g^jneral  hand- 
shaking recommenced,  and  was  carried  to  such  lengt.hs,  that  the 
General  had  to  be  dragged  through  the  entrance,  when  the  (\(K»r% 
were  closed.  A  train  of  ten  carriages,  the  centre  one  of  which  was 
festooned  with  laurel  and  tastefullv  decorated  with  azaU-a  hU><i«oms, 
had  been  specially  provided  by  the  South -Western  ^'ompany,  one 
of  whose  directors — the  Hon.  Ralph  Dut.ton— r^irle  wifh  Mr. 
6t)dson,  the  traffic  manager,  on  the  engine,  which  was  Hrap^^d 
with  the  Italian  flag.  At  twelve  o'clock,  '\n  spife  of  hindrfir,/'/'«s, 
the  train  started.  At  Winchester  a  hearty  demonstr^^tion  awalfr/I 
him,  both  sides  of  his  carriage  Feeing  in  varied  by  p>^op!c  rlesir^i^  of 
showing  him  respect,  and  abov.-;  all  of  shaking  handj^  with  hirn. 
An  address  was  read  here,  the  municipal  aufth^/ritip^  havinpf  all 
assembled  in  their  robes  of  office.  At  Alir;helriever  and  at  fJa^ing- 
stoke  there  were  halts,  fillet"!  up  with  the  huzzas  of  the  fisiWTrj SUd 
population.  At  Clapham  the  Freemasons'  .School.j{  joined  in  a 
shrill  cheer  as  the  train  slackened  speed,  and  from  this  iifi\r\t  fh^ 
groups  of  spectators  became  larger  and  more  frerjuent.  till  they 
began  to  line  the  railway  in  continuous  crow^i.^.  At  Nin^  F.lrr*^ 
every  window  and  parapf:t  wa.^  aii^e,  and  T^^rlcrn^n  ^at  In  f.U/^. 
rows  along  the  tops  of  the  roots.  All  the  sr.^^-zls  on  t\»^  f#T^Tf»i<^«^ 
of  the  railway  company  were  covered  in  thi.^  n.anr.^-r.  and  it  wvi|/J 
be  difficult  to  do  jjistice  to  'he  en^hu.Hiasm  thaf;  pr-^./p^ilH. 

The  larjjest  of  the  sheds  at  the  ar7i7;>.l  ^rafion  ir*;*/!  I-^^t*  f\r-^Tr>r\ 
and  decorated,  and  t?ie  platrorri^i  i.-:ari ir.sr  tr,  i*  ^^.<  rz/rrr'*'!  "■♦r*  * 
handsome  BntiSeU  carpet.  A  hand  ^ta^i.%r.ed  in  ^r.o  r.-.>:*f.  jri^/'d 
first  the  Garibaldian  ifvmr.,  ^rA  *ir,f^r:  \  r.p.r  or  *'«'o  of  '■  ^Vr,  fr,A 
conquering  hero  corner."  The  ^r^/'.e-.'-^^if.r,  ot*  *.;.'.  V;i/l'-<  ,.%.<,r,^  r»*/l 
mc-an  while  b^-en  f  j  rm  i  r:  7  * r:  *  r.e  '''^*  \  cA .<  r or* .-.  yj^ K  ^f,/i  f  jr^/* !  p 
banners  were  araon?  'h-^  oor-^r^K.-ov-^  fJx,\^f^A,  ?,«>;oi^  u,  M^^««f 
persons  who  were  ir..  tc.e  ti-^iln  vhen  ir.  g^UflM  W,f/,  *r»A  «i#^.»//^^. 
Kound  the  interior  of  the  shed,  rcklc^iM  ■»>.!:»  tr^r  ^J/*jAr^,  JO'M* 
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legends  such  as  "Welcome  Garibaldi,"  "The  Pure  Patric 
"  The  Help  of  Italy."  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament  ^ 
thcro,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  working  trades.  The  1 
socrotury  of  the  City  Committee,  Mr.  John  Richardson,  read  a  c 
ffralulatory  address. 

(iarihiildi,  replying  in  English,  said  :  "I  am  very  happy  tc 
enabled  to-day  to  ijrive  my  thanks  to  this  noble  nation  for 
general  sympathy  fur  the  cause  of  my  country  and  for  the  ca 
of  mankind.  Jjong  ago  I  wished  for  this  day,  and  I  am  v 
happy  to-duy  to  express  to  all  my  gratitude."  The  applause 
every  short  sentence  of  this  speech  was  immense.  The  addj 
of  the  working  men's  committee,  lithographed  on  vellum,  i 
illuminated  with  commendable  art,  was  next  presented,  and  ' 
as  follows : — 

"  Illcstrtoi's    Chikf  :    In    the  name  of  Britain's   sons   i 
(laughters  of  toil,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  this  metropolis, 
hail  you  as  the  representative  of  a  regenerated  and  united  Itj 
and  for   the  love  we  bear  to  that  beautiful  land  and  its  nc 
]>eople,  so  long  oppressed — but  now,  thanks  to  your  devoted 
triotism  and  indomitable  courage,  almost  freed  from  the  fore 
oppressors — we  bid  you  welcome.     Your  name  is  to  us  a  hoi 
hold  word,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  associated  with  lofty  dari 
bold   enterprise,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause   of  bur 
progress :  for  your  noble  deeds  we  thank,  love,  and  welcome  y 
and  in  the  name,  the  sacred  name,  of  that  liberty  for  which 
have  fought,  bled,  and  won  for  the  oppressed  peoples,  we  j 
you  a  place,  the  tirst  j)lace  in  our  hearts  ;  and  while  doing  so 
cannot  forget  that  there  are  many  who  have  been  associated  \i 
you  in  your  glorious  enterprises  who  are  also  deserving  of 
admiration   and    esteem,  especially  the  illustrious   Joseph   U 
zini,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Italy,  freedom,  and  human 
We  therefore  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  show  our  love  for  your 
workers.     Accept  then,  dear  brother,  our  heartfelt  delight  at  i 
ing  you  in  our  midst ;  and,  expressing  a  fervent  desire  for 
lull  realization  of  your  hopes,  \'iz.  your  country's  and  the  woi 
freedom,  once  more — in  the  unbounded  fulness  of  our  love 
voTi  and  liberty — welcome." 

To  this  address  he  replied,  amid  renewed  cheers,  as  follows 
"  I  like  to  see  the  working  man  particularly.  I  am  very  grate 
and  will  never  forget  in  my  life  the  welcome  of  that  class  I  li 
the  honour  to  belong  to.  You  call  me  brother.  I  like  to  be  ca 
the  brother  of  the  working  man  in  every  part  of  the  world." 

AVhile  the  addresses  were  being  presented  a  numerous  comp 
surrounded  Garibaldi,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Sutherlf 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  and  Lady  Kinsale,  the  Marquis  To 
shend,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  and  other  memberi 
Parliament.  The  scene  in  the  streets  through  which  the  Gen 
was  expected  to  pass  to  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  SuihOT] 
was  very  remarkable.     Long  before  the  special  train  was  due 
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neighbourhood  of  Nine  Elms  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement.  The  approaches  to  the  station  were 
surrounded  by  inquisitive  throngs,  eager  to  elicit  the  slightest 
information  as  to  which  was  the  place  most  likely  to  afford  the 
least  obstructed  view ;  and  within  all  was  bustle  and  activity. 
When  the  roar  of  the  incoming  train  was  heard,  the  volleys  of 
shouts  that  rang  through  '  the  air  immediately  afterwards 
anuounced  that  Garibaldi  had  reached  the  station.  The  sound  of 
the  Garibaldi  Hymn,  as  sung  and  played  by  the  united  Italian 
band  upon  the  platform  witbin  the  building,  fell  cheeringly  upon 
the  ears  of  the  outer  crowd,  and  perhaps  helped  them  to  vividly 
picture  the  scene  that  was  taking  place  within ;  for  from  that 
time  even  the  bum  of  conversation  seemed  to  cease  as  by  universal 
consent,  and  the  tramp  of  a  mounted  policeman  keeping  order  on 
the  ground  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  expectant  throng. 
Their  hopes  were  soon  to  be  gratified.  At  five  minutes  to  thre6  a 
sudden  burst  of  sunshine  illumined  the  sky,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  warm  and  genial  rays  that  gave  brightness  to  the  first  truly 
spring  day  {in  town).  General  Garibaldi  came  forth,  amidst  such 
resounding  acclamations,  that  far  away  down  the  Wandsworth- 
rood,  where  the  procession  was  ready  marshalled,  the  exultant 
cheers  must  have  told  the  leaders  of  each  section  it  was  time  to  be 
afoot.  Attired  in  that  simple  and  becoming  costume  with  which 
all  London  had  become  anticipativcly  familiar,  the  General  was 
handed  into  his  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  hun- 
dred hands  were  outstretched  at  once  to  grasp  bis  own  in  cor- 
dial greeting.  To  these  signs  of  enthusiastic  fervour  Garibaldi 
responded  with  equal  courtesy  and  rapidity  as  fresh  claimants 
pressed  upon  his  attention ;  and  the  carriage  moved  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  of  palms  that  had  sprung  up  around  it.  On 
reaching  the  gate  leading  into  the  Wandsworth -road,  the  General's 
carriage  was  drawn,  up  by  the  side  of  the  roadway.  Here  he 
waited  whilst  the  enormous  procession  filed  past  him.  The  proces- 
sion would  have  been,  perhaps,  considered  at  one  time  a  grand 
demonstration  in  itself;  but  it  was  so  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  greater  scene  that  afterwards  became  visible,  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  whole  population  of  London  to  witness  the  man  of  whom  it 
was  in  honour,  that  its  importance  was  lost  in  comparison.  Led 
off  by  the  Cordwainers,  and  followed  by  the  Temperance,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Druids,  and  the  several  trade  societies,  with  their 
respective  bands  and  banners,  each  member  gaily  dressed  with 
the  symbolical  sashes  and  medals  of  their  respective  orders,  the 
tramp  of  a  marching  multitude  was  heard  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  carriages  could  follow 
in  their  course.  Measuring  numbers  by  the  time  required 
to  pass  them  before  the  eye,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
most  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  portion  of  the  day's 
proceedings,  and  the  constant  recognition  by  the  General  of 
the   personal   greetings    and    fervent    acclamations   of  the   im- 
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mc^nRO  numbers  who  gave  a  Ralutation  as  they  passed,  o 
to  ho  romoiiihorod  in  efttimating  the  amount  of  fatigue  he 
called  upcjn  lo  undergo  in  response  to  this  spontaneous  homaj 
tlie  ])e(»ple.  In  the  continuous  roar  of  cheering  that  came 
every  tliroat  in  that  stupendous  concourse  tliat  had  gathered  a 
starting- point  tliere  was  no  interval,  and  the  sight  of  the 
multitude  that  filled  noarlv  everv  inch  of  the  roadway,  blocke 
everv  doorwav,  fjazed  from  everv  window,  and  crested  everv 
became  the  more  impressive  as  it  was  found  to  be  rep( 
wherever  the  eye  turned  through  the  whole  of  the  route. 
the  site  of  Yauxhall  Gardens,  now  occupied  by  rows  of  unfini 
houses,  each  framework  of  scaftblding  was  dotted  with  long 
of  (enthusiastic  cheerers,  from  whose  lungs  came  explosioi 
shouts  that  could  never  have  been  rivalled  in  intensity  ofsoun 
the  most  sonorous  discharge  of  maroons  in  the  days  of  \\% 
jn'rotechnic  glory.  In  Upper  Kennington-lane,  the  thr 
increased  by  the  greater  width  of  the  road,  gave  equal  vei 
their  enthusiasm.  It  was  evident  that  a  general  detenr 
tion  had  lx»en  arrived  at  to  make  the  day  a  complete  holi 
and  tlic  closed  shops  had  enabled  their  occupiers  to  dis 
upon  the  shutters  some  improvised  tribute  to  the  event.  1 
'*  Welcome,  Khig  of  Men,"  "Long  live  Garibaldi,"  "  Weh 
the  Pure  l^atriot,"  "  The  Man  of  the  People,"  "  The  Hei 
Italy,"  and  similar  inscriptions,  took  the  place  of  the  more  e^ 
day  announcements,  and  were  repeated  at  intervals,  with  s] 
changes  of  form,  every  where  along  the  road.  Past  the  Trial 
and  at  Kennington-cross,  miles  of  human  faces  came  into  viev 
kindling  into  life  and  animation  as  they  watched  the  Italian 
flutter  in  the  distance,  and  felt  that  it  heralded  the  approac 
the  man  for  whom  they  had  so  patiently  waited.  Habituat< 
the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  London  must  have  been  t< 
sights  of  dense  crowds  collected  on  the  morning  and  evenin 
tlie  great  Epsom  carnival,  in  the  days  before  railways  bad  to 
the  road  of  its  traffic,  the  accumulated  Derby  days  of  their  loi 
experience  could  never  have  realized  such  a  vast  total  of  hn 
beings  as  they  then  gazed  upon.  Terraces  beyond  terrace 
sight-seers,  eager,  expectant,  exultant,  stretched  along  the  ^ 
way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  oven  when  the 
failed,  the  car  caught  up  the  murmurous  sound  of  that  great  o 
of  humanity,  which  seemed  to  surge  and  seethe  through  a  hon 
channels.  Where  the  Lambeth-road  intersects  the  Kenning 
road  the  mass  seemed  to  become  more  dense  and  impenetn 
The  preliminary  procession  had  by  this  time  passed  to  its  d 
nation,  and  nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  eager  gaxera 
seen  the  last  banner  of  the  trades'  societies.  The  canae  of 
break  in  the  procession  had  been  the  anxiety  of  the  popnlai 
more  closely  behold  the  features  of  the  General  as  he  passed* 
to  attain  this  end  they  had  so  surrounded  the  carriage  as  to  n 
rially  obstruct  its  progress,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  Iti 
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band  who  immediately  preceded  him.  The  result  was  a  frequent 
stoppage  by  the  crowd,  who,  by  breaking  the  line  of  progress, 
caused  by  their  own  impatience  a  severe  trial  of  the  patience 
of  others.  As  Westminster-bridge  was  neared,  the  amazing 
crowd,  which  had  hitherto  been  apparently  agglomerating  as  it 
rolled  along,  became  such  a  dense  block  of  human  beings,  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  how  a  passage  was  to  be  cut  through  it.  Banners 
and  streamers  every  where;  and  from  Astlev's  a  banner,  with 
**  Welcome,  Garibaldi,"  stretched  across  the  road ;  but  below, 
nothing  but  a  huge  compact  wedge  of  spectators,  that  from  the 
York-road  to  the  span  of  the  bridge,  where  rows  of  hats  stood 
darkly  out  against  the  horizon,  now  glowing  with  the  setting  sun, 
seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  penetration.  The  enthusiasm  that 
had  been  so  marked  amidst  the  artisan  population  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  seemed  to  be  in  no  degree  lessened  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  more  aristocratic  company  assembled  in  the 
carriages  at  the  West-end  became  equally  demonstrative  with  the 
homy-handed  workman.  Along  Parliament-street  every  window 
was  again  filled,  and  at  the  Government  offices  hundreds  of  faces 
peering  from  every  comer  testified  to  the  general  anxiety  to  see 
that  memorable  one  pass  by.  Trafalgar-square,  as  ordinarily 
known  to  Londoners,  seemed  to  be  completely  changed,  and  the 
immense  area,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  National  Gallerj',  pre- 
sented one  vast  wave  of  upturned  faces,  that  receded  with  an 
oceanic  roar  as  the  tide  of  that  vast  sea  of  humanity  ebbed  away. 
At  a  quarter  past  six  the  last  part  of  the  procession  passed 
Charing-cross,  and  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's  rang  forth  a  merry 
peal.  Nelson's  Monument  swarmed  with  figures  to  the  top  of  the 
medallions,  the  protuberances  on  which  served  as  the  only  support 
for  those  who  rather  regarded  their  use  than  their  ornament.  King 
Charles  at  Charing-cross  had  never  been  so  decked  before.  Several 
men  had  crossed  the  horse's  back,  and  made  the  animal  look  per- 
fectly overweighted.  The  large  space  in  front  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Monument  was  filled  with  carriages,  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Guards'  Monument  afforded  a  favourite  resting- 
place  to  many  military-looking  personages,  a  similar  display  was 
made.  The  club-houses  were  all  brilliantly  lit  up,  and  every 
window  occupied,  and  at  every  house  along  Pall-mall  groups 
of  fashionably-attired  spectators  were  to  be  seen  at  each  open 
casement.  It  was  more  than  half-past  seven  before  the  car- 
riage reached  its  destination  at  Stafford  House,  and  Garibaldi 
entered  the  mansion,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Red  cloth  had  been  laid  down  from  the  door 
to  the  entrance  of  the  grand  stairccise,  at  which  point  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  advanced  and  cordially  welcomed  her 
illustrious  guest.  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Sutherland  also  came 
forward,  and  after  an  interchange  of  compliments,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  conducted  Garibaldi  to  his  quarters,  there  to  seek 
rest  and  privacy.     In  the  evening  there  was  a  quiet  dinner,  the 
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circle  being  confined  to  eigliteen  {)ei'6on8 — the  Duchess  Dowagc 
Sutherland,  thd  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  a  small  fai 
party,  beinp^  tlio  i)rincipal  persons  present. 

Tlio  entire  i)eriod  of  (jaribaldi's stay  in  London,  which  extei 
from  the  11th  to  the  t?2nd,  was  occupied  in  receptions,  banqi 
ceremonials,  and  visits  to  the  ^reat  national  establishment; 
ohjecls  of  public  interest.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
(leiieral  lived  and  moved  in  the  eye  of  the  people.  It  was  a  i 
of  continued  excitement,  and  must  have  been  attended  witl 
slight  fatigue  to  tlie  object  of  so  much  national  homage. 

On  the  r2th,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the  GeE 
went  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  a  s< 
company  to  lunch  with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
C'hiswick.  On  his  way  he  called  at  Cambridge  House,  and  sti 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Lord  Palmerston.  As  he  pa 
along  the  streets  the  people  warmly  welcomed  him.  In  the  co 
of  the  day  he  received  addresses  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Pan 
and  from  the  l^olish  Committee.  In  the  evening  he  paid  a  vis 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P. 

The  next  morning  Garibaldi  visited  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.,  and  a; 
wards  paid  a  visit  to  Earl  and  Countess  Russell  at  their  ; 
dence  in  Chesham-placc.  After  a  luncheon  at  Stafford  House, 
General,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Ger 
Eber,  inspected  Woolwich  Arsenal.  The  Duke  and  Duches 
Sutherland  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  the  evening  at  Staj 
House.  A  brilliant  evening  assembly  followed  the  banquet, 
count  and  Viscountess  Palmerston,  the  Earl  and  Countes 
Derbv,  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Clarendon, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  about  forty  personages  of  the  hig 
rank,  without  distinction  of  party,  having  been  invited  to  meet 
gallant  General. 

On  the  14th,  Garibaldi  visited  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Floral  Hall,  which  makes  a  grand  reception-room,  was  thrown  c 
The  performances  chosen  were  the  opera  of  "  Norma,"  and,  i 
appropriately  to  the  occasion,  the  two  great  acts  of  "  Massanie 

On  the  loth,  he  went  down  to  Bedford,  to  see  steam  plougl 
and  visit  Messrs.  Howard's  factory,  a  special  train  having  i 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Comp 
The  party  consisted  of  Garibaldi,  his  two  sons,  His  Grace  the  1 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  A.  L.  Gower,  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Ac  A 
hour  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  factory  interiori  an 
was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  discipline  maintained  there,  c 
the  good  taste  of  the  men,  or  both,  that  not  one  of  the  whdb 
artisans  employed  by  Messrs.  Howard  raised  his  head  from 
bench,  or  interrupted  his  work  for  a  moment,  to  stare  at  him,  i 
seek  to  wring  his  hand.  Every  thing  was  shown  to  him,  an 
every  thing  he  paid  minute  attention,  asking  pertinent  qaerti 
and  otherwise  exhibiting  great  interest  in  the  work. 
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On  the  16th,  at  an  early  hour,  the  General  visited  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins'  Brewery,  and  inspected  the  extensive  premises, 
the  processes  of  brewing  being  explained  to  hira  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm.  The  workmen  employed  there  gave  him  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  which  he  warmly  acknowledged;  and  a 
tankard  of  porter  being  presented  to  him,  he  drank  it  to  the  good 
health  of  all  present.  Returning  to  breakfast  at  Stafford  House, 
he  started  again  about  noon,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  reception  of 
Garibaldi  at  the  Palace  was  an  event  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present,  and  it  was  one  which 
appeared  to  afford  him  unqualified  gratification.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  was,  as  it  always  is  when  vast  crowds  are  col- 
lected beneath  its  roof,  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
The  numbers  present  were  variously  estimated  at  from  25,000  to 
30,000.  All  this  mass  of  people,  brought  together  in  and  near  the 
centre  transept,  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  one  object  of 
their  hero-worship ;  and  when  he  had  been  conducted  to  his  seat 
in  the  balcony,  every  face  of  those  thousands  of  spectators  being 
turned  towards  him,  or  again  when  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  found  expression  in  tumultuous  cheering,  the  scene  was 
one  of  a  remarkable  character— such  as  can  only  be  witnessed  on 
great  public  occasions  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  company 
present  included  a  large  number  of  the  aristocracy,  and  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  legal,  scientific,  and 
literary  professions.  From  about  ten  until  two  o'clock,  one  con- 
stant and  almost  unbroken  stream  of  private  carriages  and  cabs 
conveved  the  visitors  to  the  Palace.  The  General,  who  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was 
received  at  the  north  wing  of  the  building  by  Mr.  Farquhar, 
chairman  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company;  Mr.  Bowley,  the 
manager,  and  Mr.  Grove,  the  secretary ;  and  Signer  Rossini,  secre- 
tary of  the  Italian  Committee ;  also  by  representatives  of  the  Italian 
committees  in  London.  The  members  of  these  committees  wore 
the  scarfs  of  the  Italian  tricolour,  and  were  ranged  upon  each 
side  of  the  entrance  and  along  a  portion  of  the  tropical  department. 
The  members  of  the  Italian  Committee  presented  him  with  a  flag 
displaying  the  Italian  colours,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  words,  "Rome 
and  Venice."  Garibaldi  received  it  with  evident  gratification.  He 
commenced  at  once  to  address  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
working  men.  He  spoke  to  them  in  Italian,  and  with  an  animation 
and  eloquence  which  'cbntrasted  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
few  simple  phrases  with  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  compliments  paid  to 
him;  From  this  dpartment  Garibaldi  was  conducted  to  the  gallery, 
and  at  this  point  he  stayed  a  short  time  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
tropical  plants,  which  could  be  seen  to  perfection,  as  there  was  no 
crowding  of  visitors  in  this  portion  of  the  building.  He  was 
wheeled  along  the  gallery  in  a  Bath  chair,  followed  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
Palace.  The  moment  he  was  seen  by  those  who  crowded  the  naye, 
the  cheering  recommenced,  and  the  wave  of  sound  kept  adyancing 
as  the  party  progressed,  until  it  reached  its  utmost  force  when 
Signer  Negretti  nanded  Garibaldi  to  his  seat.  Then  from  the 
galleries,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  far  away  along  the  southern 
nave,  under  the  galleries,  from  tier  upon  tier  of  the  vast  Handel 
orchestra,  from  the  front  where  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, the  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  and  a 
fashionable  party  were  seated;  from  the  spot  where  Mario, 
Giuglini,  Santley,  Graziani,  Mdlle.  Yitali,  Bossi,  and  the  other 
Italian  singers  were  standing ;  there  went  up  from  one  and  all  a 
burst  of  cheering,  forming  one  united  roar  of  applause,  while 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  coloured  ribbons,  and  bouquets,  gave 
animation  to  the  scene.  Garibaldi  bowed  repeatedly,  but  each 
time  he  bowed  seemed  only  to  give  fresh  vitality  to  the  cheers. 
In  the  full  flow  of  this  scene  the  band  struck  up  the  now  familiar 
strains  of  the  "  Garibaldi  Hymn,"  and  the  Italian  concert,  given 
in  his  honour,  was  commenced.  The  "  National  Anthem,"  given 
with  grand  and  imposing  effect,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close,  and 
then  followed  more  cheering  and  more  loyal  shouts  for  her  whom 
Garibaldi  so  truly  and  so  happily  called  the  *'  Gara  Regina,"  and 
all  felt  that  it  wanted  only  the  presence  or  recognition  of  that 
sorrowing  Queen  to  complete  the  noble  demonstration  in  honour 
of  Garibaldi. 

The  next  portion  of  the  proceedings  consisted  of  the  presenta- 
tions to  the  General.  The  balcony  m  which  he  was  seated  was 
advanced  from  the  angle  on  the  north  side  of  the  transept,  and 
was  tastefully  draped  with  the  national  colours  of  Italy.  Around 
the  transept  was  the  inscription,  **Viva  Garibaldi!"  and  words 
of  a  similar  complimentary  or  patriotic  character  were  displayed 
in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Signer  Rossini,  the  secretary, 
accompanied  by  Signer  Serena,  Signer  Semenza,  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  other  members  of  the  Italian  Committee,  then 
came  forward  to  present  the  sword. 

Signer  Rossini,  in  presenting  it,  said:  "Accept,  General,  this 
sword,  which  the  Italians  resident  in  London  present  to  you  as  a 
mark  of  their  admiration,  and  in  memory  of  the  reception  given 
to  you  by  noble  and  free  England.  May  this  sword,  handed  to 
you  in  this  temple  of  peace  by  an  exile  of  Venice,  be  destined  to 
accomplish  the  independence  of  our  beloved  Italy." 

Garibaldi,  in  accepting  the  sword,  said :  "  I  thank  you,  Italians, 
for  this  beautiful  present.  I  promise  you  I  will  never  unsheath  it 
in  the  cause  of  tyrants,  and  will  draw  it  only  in  support  of 
oppressed  nationalities.  I  hope  yet  to  carry  it  with  me  to  Rome 
and  to  Venice." 

Addresses  from  Italians  resident  in  London  were  then  presented, 
after  which,  Garibaldi  was  conducted  to  the  balcony  in  the  garden 
front,  from  whence  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  foun- 
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tains.  Unfortunately,  the  sl^  was  overcast,  and  rain  had  fallen 
heavily  during  the  day,  making  the  gardens  and  fountains  less 
attractive  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  As  it  was,  the 
scene  from  the  balcony  was  a  very  exciting  one,  and  Garibaldi  was 
highly  delighted  with  it.  An  Italian  amateur  wind  band  per- 
formed a  selection  of  Italian  patriotic  airs  on  the  terrace  immediately 
in  front  of  the  balcony.  When  the  fountains  had  ceased  to  play, 
Garibaldi  returned  in  the  Bath  chair  along  the  gallery,  and  after 
resting  a  short  time  in  the  apartment  where  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided, he  left  the  Palace  with  as  hearty  cheers  as  those  which 
had  greeted  him  on  his  arrival. 

The  second  week  of  Garibaldi's  stay  in  London  was  spent  as 
follows: — Monday,  the  18th,  was  devoted  to  a  second  excursion  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  admission  on  this  day  being  one  shilling 
only,  the  visit  was  designed  to  give  the  humbler,  classes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  presence  of 
the  great  object  of  their  admiration.  The  attendance,  however, 
was  not  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated — about  25,000  persons 
were  present.  Great  numbers  of  congratulatory  addresses  were 
presented.  Deputations  from  many  of  the  provincial  towns  were 
.  presented  to  the  General,  and  he  experienced  a  reception  not  less 
cordial  than  had  on  any  former  occasion  been  accorded  to  him. 
The  next  day,  Gtiribaldi,  who  had  now  removed  from  Sutherland 
House  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Seely,  at  Prince's- gate,  Hyde 
Park,  held  a  sort  of  lev^e  or  reception  there,  which  was  very 
largely  attended.  In  the  evening  he  paid  another  visit  to  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  at  which  an  aristocratic  demonstration  at  the 
close  of  the  performance  rivalled  in  warmth  and  energy  the  most 
ardent  displays  of  popular  feeling  exhibited  elsewhere.  Wednes- 
nay,  the  20th,  was  appropriated  to  receive  the  honours  voted  to 
the  patriot  by  the  City  of  London.  The  procession  of  the  General 
and  his  suite  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  Prince's- gate 
to  the  Guildhall,  was  one  continued  ovation — crowds  of  spectators 
lining  the  road  throughout,  and  sustaining  an  unbroken  shout  of 
triumph  and  applause  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his 
progress.  Received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  distinction,  Garibaldi 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box ;  and  in 
a  few  glowing  words  expressed  his  pride  at  being  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  great  Corporation,  so  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
commerce  and  of  freedom.  The  General  then  signed  the  roll 
of  citizenship,  and  was  escorted  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  he 
was  entertained  at  a  splendid  luncheon  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  and  about  250  persons  being  present. 
The  health  of  the  illustrious  visitor  was  proposed  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  was  drunk  with  every  mark  of  honour.  Gari- 
baldi briefly  expressed  his  thanks,  and  in  turn  invited  the  company 
to  drink  to  tjie  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
The  procession  then  returned,  amidst  the  same  popular  aoclama- 
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tioTis  as  before,  to  Prinee's-gate.  In  the  evening  the  General  ¥ 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  d 
linj^uisliod  party  bcdng  invited  to  meet  him.  The  employments 
tlu*  21st  wire,  an  early  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Ugo  Foscolo  at  1 
Chlswiok  Cenieterv ;  a  breakfast  or  luncheon  at  the  Reform  CI 
at  whit^h  Lord  Ebury  presided,  and  congratulatory  speeches  w< 
delivered;  a  visit  to  the  two  Houses  of  l*arliament  during  th 
tiiiK^  of  sitting  ;  a  drive  to  Richmond  Ijodge  to  visit  Earl  Russc 
and  a  dinner  at  Fishmongers'  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Tlie  last  day  of  Garibaldi  in  London  (the  22nd)  was  spent 
visits  to  various  distinguished  persons.  He  breakfasted  with  i 
American  Consul,  where  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  p 
sented  to  him  ;  afterwards  he  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
Shaftesburv,  and  then  he  went  to  Stafford  House,  where  His  Re 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  come  up  from  Sandrir 
liani  that  morning,  had  an  interview  with  him  and  remained  w 
liim  some  time. 

Garibaldi  issued  the  following  address  on  leaving  London : — 

"  I  offer  my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  English  nat 
and  their  Government  for  the  reception  I  have  met  with  in  t 
free  land. 

"  I  came  here  with  the  primarj'^  object  of  thanking  them 
tlieir  sympathy  for  me  and  for  my  country,  and  this  my  first  obj 
is  accomplished. 

"  I   have   desired  to   be  altogether  at   the  disposition  of 
English  friends,  and  to  go  to  every  place  where  I  might  be  wis! 
to  go  ;  but  I  find  that  I  cannot  now  fulfil  all  these  engagements 
my  heart. 

"  If  I  have  caused  some  trouble  and  disappointment  to  mi 
friends,  I  ask  their  pardon ;  but  I  cannot  draw  the  line  betwi 
where  I  could  and  where  I  could  not  go,  and  therelbre  for 
present  these  are  my  thanks  and  my  farewell. 

"  Still  I  hope,  perhaps  at  no  distant  time,  to  return  to  see 
friends  in  the  domestic  life  of  England,  and  to  redeem  some  of 
engagements  with  the  generous  people  of  this  country,  whi 
with  deep  regret,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  now  fulfil. 

"  G.  Garibaij>] 

"  26,  Prince's-gate,  London,  April  22." 

In  the  afternoon  the  General  drove  to  Cliefden,  in  Berksb 
the  residence  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Sutherland,  where 
planted  a  cork-tree  which  had  been  presented  to  Her  Gb«ce  by 
l)uke  of  Richmond.  At  an  early  hour  next  morning  Garioi 
was  moving  about  the  grounds.  About  half-past  eleven 
General,  accompanied  bv  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland  i 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  left  Cliefden  House  in  a  carriage  and  ft 
and  drove  to  AVindsor,  where  they  inspected  the  Modd  Farm  i 
the  Flemish  Farm,  the  General  taking  a  lively  interest  in  be 
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A  select  party  was  entertained  at  Cliefden  House  in  the  afternoon, 
the  company  being  invited  at  three  o'clock  to  luncheon;  after 
which  Garibaldi  and  some  friends  formed  a  boating  party  ou  the 
Thames. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  25th,  Garibaldi  left  Cliefden- park, 
and,  after  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Eton  College,  took  the  train  at 
Slough.  At  Didcot,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  addresses  were  presented  to 
him.  About  half-past  five  o'clock  he  arrived  at  Weymouth,  went 
on  board  the  "  Edgar"  (Admiral  Dacres'  flag-ship),  and  inspected 
the  fleet  in  Portland  Roads.  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  hours  he 
landed  again,  took  train,  and  proceeded  to  Plymouth.  The 
General  was  received  at  all  points  of  his  Journey  with  the  neatest 
enthusiasm.  After  passing  the  night  at  Penquit*,  Colonel  Peard's 
residence.  Garibaldi  received  the  next  day  several  addresses.  In 
his  replies  he  said  that  England  had  the  good  wishes  of  all  the 
nationalities  of  Europe,  because  she  had  no  wish  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  other  nations.  He  specially  instanced  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  as  proof  of  this. 

On  the  27th,  Garibaldi  went  on  board  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
yacht,  the  "  Undine,"  at  Eowey,  and,  in  company  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  and  the  Duchess  Dowager,  proceeded  for  Caprera.  He 
was,  however,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  back  to  St.  Mawes  Bay, 
which  he  left  on  the  following  day.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
Garibaldi  addressed  a  farewell  to  the  English  people,  in  which  he 
highly  lauded  our  countrymen  and  our  institutions,  and  intimated 
that  it  is  his  earnest  desire  that  Italy  should  imitate  us  and  copy 
our  habits  and  customs.  At  the  same  time  he  frankly  confessed 
that  Italy  would  never  be  at  rest  till  her  two  oppressors  were 
removed.  England  was  invited  to  help  in  this  work,  and  in  the 
cause  of  all  the  exiles  who  now  found  refuge  on  our  shores,  and 
we  were  assured  that  we  should  have  a  powerful  ally  in  France 
when  France  was  free. 

To  this  account  of  the  brilliant  reception  and  triumphant  wel- 
come of  the  illustrious  Italian  in  this  country,  it  should  be  added 
that  his  departure  at  an  earlier  date  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
while  many  of  the  numerous  invitations  which  he  received  re- 
mained unaccepted,  occasioned  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  some 
quarters.  An  idea  prevailed,  chiefly  among  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  organs  of  the  working  classes,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  found  the  presence  of  the  great  Italian 
patriot  an  embarrassment  to  them,  and  were  anxious  for  political 
reasons  to  accelerate  his  departure.  The  grounds  alleged  for 
shortening  his  visit,  namely,  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  General's 
health,  which  the  excessive  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  last  fort- 
night must  have  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  the  impossibility  of  hia 
fulfilling  within  any  reasonable  time  even  a  tithe  of  the  numerous 
invitations  which  courted  his  acceptance,  were  regarded  by  the 
persons  above  referred  to  as  mere  pretexts  and  excuses  of  the 
authorities  for  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  guest.     To  remove 
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these  misconceptions,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
been  in  constant  and  cordial  communication  with  Garibaldi  a 
Ills  arrival,  took  great  pains  to  explain  in  the  House  of  Comr 
ilie  reasons  which  made  an  abridgment  of  his  visit  not  only  d 
able,  but  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  interested  ii 
health  and  well-being.  Still,  notwithstanding  those  protestati 
th(^  idea  that  their  favourite  hero  had  been  hurried  out  of 
country  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Ministry,  was  one  whi< 
was  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  a  certain  sectio 
politicians.  But  for  this  misunderstanding,  the  visit  of  the  Ita 
Liberator  to  England  was  an  event  of  unalloyed  success 
unanimous  gratification. 

2'5.  The  Shakspkare  Commemoration. — ^The  three  1 
dredth  anniversary  of  Shakspearc's  birthday  was  celebrated  on 
!2r3rd  of  this  month,  and  the  following  week,  with  more  or  less  ap 
])riato  festivities  in  London  and  in  many  of  the  provincial  toi 
hut  it  was  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  which  was  the  princ 
scene  of  this  festival,  and  the  national  demonstration  of  rej 
for  the  memory  of  our  great  poet  was  fitly  centred  in  his  na 
place.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  Stratford  celebra 
assumed  a  degree  of  importance  and  dignity  to  which  thai 
Jx)ndon  could  not  pretend,  wo  begin  our  account  of  the  SI 
speare  festivities  with  what  was  done  in  that  town. 

The  morning  of  Shakspcarc's  birthday  was  announced  b] 
volleys  of  cannon  or  ringing  of  bells,  but  the  streets  were  adoi 
with  flags  and  banners ;  the  townsfolk  and  \4sitors,  for  the  r 
part,  wore  the  Coventry- manufactured  Shakspeare  badge  ; 
bands  of  music  went  up  and  down,  filling  the  air  with  sound 
jubilation.  Large  numbers  of  people  from  a  distance  arrivec 
the  morning  trains,  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  before  the  tl 
o'clock  banquet  in  examining  the  old  house  in  Ilenley-street 
the  contents  of  the  Shakspeare  Museum ;  or  the  site  of  SI 
spcare's  mansion,  called  New  Place,  with  its  gardens,  in  anoi 
part  of  the  town ;  or  Anne  Ilathaway's  cottage  at  Shotter 
short  walk  across  the  fields.  In  the  Town-hall  was  exhibitec 
interesting  colle<jtion  of  pictures  illustrative  of  Shakspeare's  w< 
and  life.  The  IVlayor  of  Stratford,  Mr.  Charles  Flower,  with 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  here  received  an  address  from 
'^  Free  German  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Frankfort* 
the-^Iain,"  presented  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford, 
Professor  Leitner,  of  King's  College,  Tjondon.  The  former  of  tl 
gentlemen  spoke  as  follows :  — 

*'The  city  of  Frankfort,  the  birthplace  of  Goethe,  sends 
greeting  to  the  city  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  of  SI 
speare.  The  old  free  town  of  Frankfort,  which  since  the  day 
FrcMliTick  IJarbarossa  has  seen  the  Emperors  of  Germany  crow 
within  her  walls,  might  well  at  all  times  speak  in  the  name 
(fcrmany.  IJut  to-day  she  sends  her  greeting,  not  as  the  pf 
mother  of  German  Emperors,  but  as  the  prouder  mother  of 
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greatest  among  the  poets  of  Germany,  and  it  is  from  the  yery 
house  in  which  Goethe  lived,  and  which  has  since  become  the  seat 
of  the  '  Free  German  Institute  for  Science  and  Art/  that  this 
message  of  the  German  admirers  of  Shakspeare  has  been  sent 
across,  which  we  are  asked  to  present  to  you,  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  tVhen  honour  was  to  be  done  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  Germany  could  not  be  absent,  for  next 
to  Goethe  and  Schiller  there  is  no  poet  so  truly  loved  by  us, 
so  thoroughly  our  own,  as  your  Shakspeare.  He  is  no  stranger 
with  us,  no  mere  classic,  like  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Dant^,  or  Cor- 
neille,  whom  we  read  and  admire  and  then  forget.  He  has  become 
one  of  ourselves,  holding  his  own  place  in  the  history  of  our  lite- 
rature, applauded  in  our  theatres,  read  in  our  cottages,  studied, 
known,  loved,  '  as  far  as  sounds  the  German  tongue.'  There  is 
many  a  student  in  Germany  who  has  learnt  English  solely  in 
order  to  read  Shakspeare  in  the  original,  and  yet  we  possess  a 
translation  of  Shakspeare  with  which  few  translations  of  any  work 
can  vie  in  any  language.  What  we  in  Germany  owe  to  Shak- 
speare must  be  read  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  Goethe  was 
proud  to  call  himself  the  pupil  of  Shakspeare.  I  shall  at  this 
moment  allude  to  one  debt  of  gratitude  only  wliich  Germany  owes 
to  the  poet  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  poet 
only,  and  of  his  art,  so  perfect  because  so  artless ;  I  think  of  the 
man  with  his  large,  warm  heart,  with  his  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
genuine,  unselfish,  beautiful,  and  good ;  with  his  contempt  for  all 
that  is  petty,  mean,  vulgar,  and  false.  It  is  from  his  plays  that  our 
young  men  in  Germany  form  their  first  ideas  of  England  and  the 
English  nation,  and  in  admiring  and  loving  him  we  have  learnt  to 
admire  and  to  love  the  people  that  may  proudly  call  him  their 
own.  And  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  As  the  height  of  the 
Alps  is  measured  by  Mont  Blanc,  let  the  greatness  of  England  be 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare.  Great  nations  make 
great  poets ;  great  poets  make  great  nations.  Happy  the  nation 
that  possesses  a  poet  like  Shakspeare.  Happy  the  youth  of 
England  whose  first  ideas  of  this  world  in  which  they  are  to  live 
are  taken  from  his  pages.  That  silent  influence  of  ohakspeare's 
poetry  on  millions  of  young  hearts  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  all 
the  world,  shows  the  almost  superhuman  power  of  human  genius. 
If  one  looks  at  that  small  house,  in  a  small  street  of  a  small  town 
of  a  small  island,  and  then  thinks  of  the  world-embracing,  world- 
quickening,  world-ennobling  spirit  that  burst  forth  from  that  small 
garret,  one  has  learnt  a  lesson  and  carried  ofi*  a  blessing  for  which 
no  pilgrimage  would  have  been  too  long.  Though  the  great  fes- 
tivals which  in  former  days  brought  together  people  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Canterbury  exist  no  more, 
let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  England  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
Shakspeare,  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  Shakspeare  festival  in  the 
annals  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  this  cold  and  critical  age  of  ours, 
the  power  of  worshipping,  the  art  of  admiring,  the  passion  of 
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loving  what  is  p:rcat  and  good  arc  fast  dving  out.  May  Engl 
novor  be*  asliamcd  to  sliow  to  tho  world  that  she  can  love,  that 
Clin  admire,  that  sho  can  worsliip  the  greatest  of  her  poets. 
Sliaksppurc?  live  on  in  the  love  of  each  generation  that  grow 
in  I'.n gland  !  May  the  youth  of  England  long  continue  t< 
nursed,  to  bo  fed,  to  be  reproved  and  judged  by  his  spirit  I  T 
that  nation— that  truly  English,  because  truly  Shakspear 
nation — the  German  nation  will  always  be  united  by  the  stron 
sympathies ;  for,  superadded  to  their  common  blood,  their  com 
religion,  their  common  battles  and  victories,  they  will  always  1 
in  Shakspeare  a  common  teacher,  a  common  benefactor,  a  com; 
friend.'' 

The  address  itself  was  signed  by  Herren  Volger,  Ki 
Ilcyden,  and  Seheideck,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary  of  the  Frankfort  Institute,  sitting  in  the  house  wl 
(joethe  was  born.  It  compared  the  respective  merits  of  En^ 
and  German  literature  with  each  other,  acknowledging  Si 
speare  as  the  greatest  poet  and  painter  of  the  human  heart, 
ehiiming  for  (joethe  to  be  the  greatest  among  the  host  of 
admirers  of  Shakspeare.  The  presentation  of  this  address 
the  first  public  formality  of  the  day.  The  Mayor,  assisted 
Lord  Leigh,  the  Vicar  of  Stratford,  and  other  local  mem 
of  the  committee,  about  this  time  received  their  most  dig 
punished  guests,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
President,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Lyttclton,  Lord  W 
tesley,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bisho 
St.  Andrew's,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  others.  At  tl 
o'clock  a  grand  banquet  took  place  in  the  pavilion,  which 
been  so  constructed  that  it  might  serve  the  purposes,  alternal 
of  a  dining-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  ball-room.  The  upper  table, 
served  for  the  president  and  most  distinguished  guests,  was  pi 
in  front  of  the  stage,  in  place  of  the  moveable  orchestra.  Bel 
t  he  table  were  the  rei)orter8,  and  behind  these  again  were  the  c 
of  Stratford  Church,  who  enlivened  the  proceedings  with  some  v 
music.  TTpon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  orchestra  were  e 
tables,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  president's  table ;  o 
tables  were  placed  on  the  stage,  or  in  front  of  the  grand 
of  boxes.  About  700  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  eat,  Y9 
there  were  hundreds  more  as  spectators  in  the  galleries, 
interior  of  the  pavilion  was  seen  to  great  advantage  when  £ 
with  company  and  converted  to  the  purpose  of  a  social  en 
tainment.  The  stage  was  backed  with  a  landscape  scene,  which  ( 
to  the  banquet  at  the  tables  immediately  adjoining  somewhat 
aspect  of  Vifefe  chanipeire.  The  tables  were  decked  with  a  vai 
of  ornaments,  amongst  which  were  copies  of  the  bust  of  SI 
speare.  Appropriate  quotations  were  inscribed  on  the  walls,  t 
as  this,  from  *' King  Henry  VIIL,"  act  i.  scene  2: — "Yon 
welcome,  mv  fair  guests.  This  to  confirm  my  welcome,  and  to 
all  good  health !" 
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The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  had  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
Mayor  and  Vicar  of  Stratford,  LordHoughtoji  and  Lord  Wrottesley, 
on  his  right  hand ;  Lord  Leigh,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  on 
his  left  hand.     The  noble  chairman,  when  the  cloth  was  removed, 

tve  the  loyal  toasts  in  a  truly  Shakspearean  style,  applying  to 
tueen  Victoria,  for  instance,  the  eulogy  which  Shakspeare  wrote 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  ascribing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hus- 
band of  a  Danish  Princess,  the  good  qualities  of  that  Prince  of 
Denmark,  whom  Ophelia  calls  "  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the 
fair  State."     His  Lordship  next  rose  and  said : — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  come  now  to  what  we  sometimes  hear 
called  the  *  toast  of  the  evening* — yes,  and  the  toast  of  the  year ; 
and  I  may  w^th  truth  call  it  the  toast  of  my  life.  This  may  give 
a  hint  to  me,  before  I  say  one  word  more,  that  I  ought  in  some 
way  to  account  for  being  where  I  am.  I  will  make  no  excuse  for 
my  own  unworthiness,  because,  if  we  come  to  that,  who  can  be 
deemed  worthy  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Shakspeare  ?  Plato  might 
write  of  Socrates ;  but  who  could  be  the  interpreter  of  Shak- 
speare ?  I  believe  that  I  am  wholly  indebted  for  the  signal  honour 
I  am  now  possessed  of  to  the  circumstance  of  my  having  filled  the 
office  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  when  some 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on  respecting  the  purchase  of  Shak- 
speare's  house  in  this  town,  which  apparently  established  a  kindly 
feeling  between  me  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
may  have  naturally  led  to  their  recurring  to  Uieir  previous  recol- 
lections in  connexion  with  the  present  celebration.  In  my  case,  it 
is  a  distinction  which,  as  it  was  the  last  I  should  have  anticipated 
for  myself,  I  also  thought  the  last  that  ought  to  be  declined.  I  pass 
on  to  worthier  themes.  I  heartily  approve  the  idea  of  this  fes- 
tival. I  think  the  leading  events,  epochs,  and  persons  of  this  our 
earth  require  their  occasional  commemoration.  Life  is  stagnant 
enough — men  and  women  are  commonplace  enough — to  avoid  the 
risk  of  such  disturbances  cropping  up  too  frequently.  Least  of  all, 
can  the  nation  which  boasts  of  Shakspeare  fear  to  misplace  her 
homage;  and,  as  I  think  it  right  that  such  a  celebration  should  be* 
held,  I  am  not  less  clear  that  the  right  place  to  hold  it  in  was  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon— his  own  Stratford-on-Avon — that  Stratford-on- 
Avon  around  which  all  we  know  of  Shakspeare,  all  except  his  un- 
dying works,  is  exclusively  clustered;  here,  on  about  the  most  central 
ground  of  his  own  fair  England,  where  I  cannot  but  fancy  that 
the  whole  impress  of  the  scenery  and  rural  life  around  is  so  unmis- 
takably English,  that  we  like  to  be  reminded  how  homelike,  and 
special,  and  insular  was  the  cradle  of  that  poet  for  whom  we  claim 
the  mastery  over  the  universal  heart  of  man,  the  password  over  the 
earth  and  the  many  worlds  beyond  it.  We  are  following,  too,  the 
good  English  rule  of  precedent  which  was  set  for  us  by  the  celebra- 
tion at  Stratford  in  the  last  century,  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
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liim  who  swras  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  out  of  the  Ic 
line  of  illustrious  players  of  either  sex,  dead  or  living,  who  h: 
distill guisliod  and,  in  ^somo  intances,  identified  themselves  ^ 
the  loading  characters  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  held  the  foren 
])hico  art  the  intcr])r(?tor  of  Shakspeare — David  Garrick.  But  si 
tliat  woll-tiniod  homage  of  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  centur 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  with  what  colossal  strides  has  his  fa 
advanced  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  !  In  our  own  country; 
tlie  i)rovious  period,  the  public  taste  still  allowed  the  representat 
of  his  plays  to  be  overlaid  by  the  clumsy  alterations  and  tii 
additions  of  Dryden,  of  Gibber,  and  of  Garrick  himself — Et 
Brute,  I  need  not  point  out  the  gratifying  contrast  which  the  re 
rential  and  affectionate  retention  and  restoration  of  the  origi 
text,  and  let  me  add  the  scrupulous  attention  to  the  whole  keepi 
and  chronology  of  the  minutest  accessories  of  the  i^ppreseutati 
supplies  in  our  days.  Then  abroad,  the  middle  of  the  last  centi 
was  the  time  when  fast  and  fierce  flew  the  arrows  against  the  allej 
barbarism  of  Shakspeare,  aimed  from  the  sarcastic  armoury 
Voltaire,  which  did  not  spare  higher  things  than  Shakspeare  hi 
Rclf.  Consult  the  first  living  names  in  the  brilliant  literature 
France,  and  mark,  not  how  altered,  but  how  reversed,  the  tone  is 
which  Shakspeare  is  now  spoken  of  and  judged.  As  to  Genua: 
I  believe  her  boast  is  that  she  reveres,  understands,  and  ft^th 
him  even  more  thoroughly  than  ourselves.  I  believe  I  may  c 
Goethe  as  the  most  representative  name  in  the  varied  and  toemi 
range  of  German  literature ;  how  does  he  designate  Shakspea] 
as  the  greatest  tru#reller  in  the  journey  of  life.  Happily,  s 
endeavour  to  define  or  gauge  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  would  be 
much  beyond  my  mark  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  8 
roquiroments  of  a  scene  like  this.  I  think  he  would  be  a  v( 
clumsy  worshipper  at  his  immortal  shrine  who  would  not  ad] 
that  his  merits  and  beauties,  while  they  are  transcendent,  are  a 
unequal,  and  that  taking  the  w^hole  range  of  his  thirty-six  admit 
plays,  in  some  of  these  he  not  only  falls  below  his  own  level,  1 
that  of  several  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  But  ti 
him  in  his  height,  and  who  may  approach  him  P  Presumptuoui 
the  endeavour  may  appear  to  classify,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  i 
great  tragedies  which  occupy  summits  of  their  own— *Macbe1 
*  Hamlet,'  '  licar,'  '  Othello ;'  I  feel  we  may  take  our  stand  witl 
that  unassailable  qnadril(dera1y  and  give  our  challenge  to  all  ' 
world.  I  feel  indeed  tempted  to  upbraid  myself  when  I  thinl 
all  the  outlying  realms  of  strength  and  comeliness  which  I  t] 
seem  to  leave  outside ;  the  stately  forms  of  Roman  heroes — ' 
chivalry  marshalled  around  our  rlantagenet  Kings,  the  wit 
^Mercutio,  Beatrice,  and  Falstaff — the  maiden  grace  of  Imogen,  i 
Miranda — Ariel  the  dainty  sprite,  Oberon  and  his  elfin  Court—* 
memories  which  people  the  glades  of  the  Ardennes,  the  ILialtc 
Venice,  the  garden  of  Verona,  giving  to  each  glorious  soene  fl 
sunny  shore  a  stronger  lien  upon  our  associations  than  is 
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even  by  their  own  native  land.  It  is  time  that  I  should  call  upon 
you,  in  the  right  of  all  the  recollections  which  must  throng  in  your 
own  breasts  far  more  copiously  and  vividly  than  I  coidd  hope  to 
present  them  to  you — by  the  thrill  you  have  felt  in  the  crowded 
theatre,  amid  all  the  splendour  of  dramatic  pageantry — by  the 
calmer  enjoyment  of  your  closet  leisure — by  the  rising  of  your 
soul  when  the  lines  which  breathe  and  warm  have  led  you  to 
recognize  and  adore  the  Giver  of  such  gifts  to  men,  to  join  me  in 
drinking,  not  with  the  solemn  silence  which  a  more  recent  death 
might  have  enjoined,  but  with  the  reverential  love  and  the 
admiring  fervour  due  to  the  day  and  the  man — *The  Memory  of 
Shakspeare !' " 

This  toast  was  followed  by  prolonged  cheering,  and  demon-^ 
strations  of  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  the  whole  company  rising  to 
do  it  more  marked  honour,  and  the  glee  "Thou  soft-flowing 
Avon,"  was  sirng. 

Sir  L.  Palk  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Bishops  and  the  Clergy," 
to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  responded. 

Various  other  toasts  were  then  given  and  responded  to.  General 
Ainslie  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  returned  thanks  respectively 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bjmg.  Mr.  Creswict 
responded  for  "  The  Drama,"  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Fraser.  The 
health  of  the  chairman  was  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Hamilton.  The 
chairman  replied,  and  propos^  "  The  Poets  of  England,"  to  which 
Lord  Houghton  responded.  The  toasts  of  the  poets  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  America,  and  all  nations  were  respectively  given  by 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Addq^ley,  and  Professor 
Leitner.  The  concluding  toast  was  "  The  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Stratford."  The  assembly  then  broke  up  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  being  cordially  cheered  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  translation  of  the  German  address 
was  read  amid  much  cheering.  The  Mayor  promised  it  should  be 
preserved  in  Shakspeare's  house. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  by  Mr. 
Darby  in  an  open  place  adjoining  the  town. 

In  the  Tercentenary  Festival  the  Church  took  a  conspicuous 
part.  Two  sermons  were  preached,  one  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  other  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  Archbishop 
delivered  his  discourse  on  Sunday  morning  before  a  congregation 
that  filled  to  overflowing  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  His 
text  was  taken  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  chap.  i.  ver.  17, 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above ;"  and 
his  sermon  was  a  discriminating  and  instructive  discourse  on 
Shakspeare,  that  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  numerous 
attendance  at  the  church  was  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Shak- 
speareans  had  not  forgotten  the  Creator  in  the  creature ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  show  how  the  great  creature  of  the  festival  had 
been  a  "  good  gift,"  a  real  blessing  to  Englishmen. 
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On  the  24th,  from  twelve  to  four  o'clock,  there  was  a  perform- 
ance of  Ilundel's  oratorio,  '*  The  Messiah/'  in  the  pavilion,  which 
was  tolerably  well  tilled.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Mr. 
Sims  Reevt^s,  Mr.  Santlev,  Mdme.  Parepa,  and  Mdmo.  Laura 
ISuxtor ;  thr  choruses  were  su])plied  by  the  London  Sucred 
Harmonic  S<xriety,  the  Festival  Choral  Society,  and  Amateur 
liurinonic  Society  of  Binniii|;lmm,  the  Festival  Choral  Society  of 
AVorccstor,  and  the  choir  of  Trinitv  Church,  Stmt  ford-on- A  von, 
mustering  nearly  400  voices  altogether.  The  orchestra  num* 
bered  120  prrfonncrs;  Mr.  IHagrove  was  the  leader,  and  Mr. 
T.  Harper  played  the  trumpet  solo.  The  oratorio,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon,  was  admirably  perfonned ;  Mr.  Sims 
Keeves  was  in  excellent  voice  ;  the  choruses,  who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious rehearsal,  kept  well  together  and  discharged  their  parts  with 
great  precision  and  effect.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  miscel- 
laneous concert  in  the  same  pla(*e,  the  selection  of  vocal  music  con- 
sisting of  those  pieces  which  are  set  to  the  words  of  Shakspeare's 
songs. 

Tuesday,  the  2>th,  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Charlecote, 
Lucy,  and  otlier  places  of  Shakspcarean  interest,  ivith  a  p^Tfonnance 
of  *' Twelfth  Night"  in  the  <*vening  at  the  pavilion  by  the  com- 
IKiny  of  the  Hiiymarket  Theatre.  Mr.  Huckstone  played  Sir 
Andrew  AgucH'heck.  A  farces  in  which  Mr.  Sothcm  i^erfonnc^d 
the  chii'f  part,  concluded  tlie  entertainment. 

On  the  *J(lth  therr  was  a  Shak>pi'ari'  reading  in  the  morning. 
and  in  tlie  evening  a  n'pn'^t-iitation  of  **  KomcH)  and  Juliet"  uud 
of  the  "  Comt'ily  of  Krrors"  l)y  the  romiKiny  of  the  Princes»*'«i 
Thratrc.  inchidiiiir  Mdlle.  St<'lla  Colas  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
and  the  bn»th(Ts  \\\*bb  ft>r  the  twin  Dromios.  Thesi'  plays  wi'n* 
substituted  f«»r  **  Hamlet,*'  in  ronse<juenre  of  Mr.  Fti'hter's  with- 
drawal tVoni  his  part  in  the  fr^tival. 

<  >ii  the  *27\\\  thtTo  was  a  concert  of  instrumental  music,  varieil 
by  gh'i'^i  fn>m  the  plays  of  Shakspcarc,  in  the  building  which  was 
fiirnnrly  thr  St  rat  lord  Tln'atr«*,  but  whirh  is  now  calhil  tin* 
Shak'^pran*  Ko<»!ns.  In  the  tvming  "As  You  Like  It"  was  per- 
formed at  tht-  t't'>tival  ]KiviIinii. 

Oil  the  •J-'^tb  th«Tf  was  a  grand  fanry  ball  in  tln'  pavilion. 

«S7// //'Ay •»''/;•'■  C'lfuffi'  fn"t'itf:fHt  in  Lmiilitn.  Tlir  «)nly  public  demiin- 
st  rat  ion  in  hunniir  of  Shak-^^NMre  att4'm|)te<l  in  I^mdon  was  that 
wliii'h  was  ptt  u])  by  tbr  NVnrking  Men's  CoUiiiiittiv.  whi»*M^ 
hi  ad-qiiarters  are  at  the  \Vhittin::tMn  Club.  Tlieir  undertukin*: 
wa>  to  ]ilaut  an  uik,  the  Kn;;Ii^)i  tree,  at  the  f«>«)t  of  Prim- 
ri»v-liill.  in  honour  of  th<*  Kni;Ii'«)i  p'Mt.  The  Chief  Conimi'^- 
sioiMT  ot'  W.MnU  a!i'l  J'i'n*«t*»,  Mr.  \V.  F.  C«»wn«'r,  had  not  onlv 
gi\«!i  hi"  jM  rini^-^i-'n.  but  Iiad  a^ki-il  th»-  tauten  to  ;ri\i'  a 
-a]»liii:^*'  IV-'iu  \N  iini-'r  l*aik  for  th«*  j»ur|Nj^f  of'  the  iiitt-ri  ■*!- 
iji;^  tip  nii'iiV.  Mr.  I'h*  1|>"«,  the  tra;rie  ai  lor,  had  eoii-.tiit«^i 
to  |t' i-tnrni  th«'  Kj\\Wv  ot'  planting  the  trei-;  and  many  of  thi 
gfUtKuun   (unm.ct(^l    with    the    lA»udun    thiatn>   and   dramatic- 
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literature — such  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  Mr.  Henry  Marston, 
Mr.  Westland  Marston,  Mr.  Sterling  Coyne,  Mr.  F.  (3t,  Tomlins, 
Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  Mr.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Mr.  Chat- 
terton,  and  Mr.  Cave — took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  arranged  for  any  procession,  but  some  of  the 
working  men's  trades  unions  and  benefit  societies,  with  the 
Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Havelock  Corps  of  Volunteers, 
formed  a  procession  of  their  own  accord.  They  assembled  in 
Russell-square  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  and  marched, 
with  their  accustomed  banners,  through  Camden  Town  to 
Primrose-hill.  A  large  square  space,  below  the  steep  ascent,  was 
enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  and  reserved  for  those  who  paid  a 
shilling  to  enter.  Near  the  spot  where  the  young  oak  was  placed 
ready  for  planting  was  a  small  platform,  covered  with  crimson 
serge,  to  accommodate  the  speakers.  The  band  of  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company  was  stationed  on  a  large  platform  behind.  Mr. 
Phelps,  who  is  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the  London  working-men 
— having  taught  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  Shakspeare  by  his 
excellent  management  at  Sadler's  Wells — was  received  with  cor- 
dial welcome.  Having  been  invited  by  Mr.  George  Moore  to 
ascend  the  platform,  he  stood  before  the  applauding  multitude, 
and  waited  a  few  minutes  while  the  tree,  with  much  of  the  soil  of 
Windsor  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  lifted  and  set  upright  in  a  hole 
which  had  been  dug  for  its  reception. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  Mr.  Phelps,  on  behalf  of  the 
Working  Men's  Shakspeare  Committee,  to  welcome  him  there,  to 
aid  them  in  doing  honour  to  what  was  called  the  tercentenary  of  the 
birth  of  England's  greatest  poet.  On  behalf  of  that  committee  he 
begged  to  say  that  they  had  no  desire  under  the  authority  of  his 
name  to  assume  an  undue  position  on  this  occasion,  because  they 
were  fully  aware  they  could  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing  whicn 
could  add  to  his  lustre  and  renown ;  still  less  were  they  desirous, 
being  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  of  favouring  any  osten- 
tatious ceremony.  They  had,  however,  ventured  to  ask  him  (Mr. 
Phelps),  the  student  and  expositor  of  Shakspeare,  to  do  them  the 
honour  of  planting  this  oak-tree  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us 
the  high  and  universal  esteem  in  which  our  immortal  poet  is  held 
at  this  period  of  our  history.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken  or  heard,  wherever  the 
English  standard  was  planted,  millions  would  read  and  admire  the 
poetry  and  master-mind  of  William  Shakspeare.  That  vast  multi- 
tude before  and  around  them  on  every  side  testified  to  the  intense 
feeling  of  devotion  and  reverence  they  had  for  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  countryman ;  and  the  committee  felt,  acting  for  their 
countrymen  at  large,  that  to  no  fitter  hands  than  those  of  Mr. 
Phelps  could  be  consigned  the  work  of  the  day.  He  begged, 
therefore,  most  heartily  to  thank  him  for  the  generous  and  ready 
response  he  made  to  their  appeal,  and  he  trusted  that  this  vast 
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assembly  would  concur  with  him  in  this  expression  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  good- will. 

Mr.  Phelps  replied  in  the  following  brief  speech  : — "  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  which  the 
Working  Men's  Shakspearc  Committee  have  done  me  in  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  beholding  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  that 
ever  met  the  human  eye.  In  the  name  of  the  workmen  of  England 
I  plant  this  tree.  May  it  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  centuries  hence 
may  it  be  pointed  to  as  the  Shakspeare  Oak,  and,  in  his  own  great 
and  glorious  words,  become  an 

'  Oak  wliosc  boughs  are  moss'd  with  age, 
Aod  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.' 

Three  cheers,  if  you  please."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  demand 
was  most  vehemently  responded  to,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the 
enthusiastic  multitude  could  be  brought  to  remember  that  the 
business  of  the  day  was  not  at  an  end. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  was  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  Miss  Eliza  Cook  by  Mr.  Moore,  expressing  that  lady's 
extreme  regret  that  severe  illness  had  prevented  her  from  perform- 
ing the  office  of  christening  the  oak,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
it  was  arranged  she  should  fulfil.  Mrs.  Banks,  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  Miss  Eliza  Cook's  substitute,  delivered  a  brief 
and  graceful  address,  and  then,  stepping  down  upon  the  mound  of 
earth  which  held  the  root  of  the  tree,  sprinkled  it  with  water 
which  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose  from  the  river  Avon,  and 
christened  it,  amidst  tumultuous  cheering,  "  Shakspeare's  Oak." 

Mr.  Henry  Marston  then  appeared  upon  the  platform,  and 
recited  a  few  verses,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Eliza  Cook, 
after  which  Mr.  Linnaeus  Banks  addressed  the  company,  in  a 
speech,  in  which  he  enlarged  upon  the  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Next,  a  "  Shakspearean  Overture  "  was  performed  by  the  band, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  address  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Working  Men's  Committee,  and  by  a  four-part  song,  called  "  Eng^ 
land's  Minstrel  King,"  written  by  Mr.  Banks  and  composed  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  "Qt)d 
save  the  Queen." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  musical  and  dramatic  f&te  at  the 
Agricultural  HaU,  Islington.  It  included  the  whole  of  Locke's 
music  of  "Macbeth,"  Ame's  music  of  "The  Tempest,"  Men- 
delssohn's music  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Ame's  music 
of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  selections  from  "  Cymbeline,"  "  Henrv 
VIII.,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,*' 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,"  and  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors."  Interspersed 
with  these  were  dramatic  recitals  by  Mr.  Henry  Marston,  Mr. 
James  Bennett,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  and  Mr.  Paul  Bedford.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  colossal  Tercentenary  Bust,  modelled  for  the  occasion 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Bacon,  was  crowned  by  the  people  at  the  hands 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the  grand  chorale,  "England's  Min- 
strel King,"  was  sung  by  a  monster  choir. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  one  hundred  Shakspearean  banners. 
The  famous  hostelries  of  Shakspeare's  time,  including  the  Boar's 
Head,  East  Chepe ;  the  Falcon,  the  Mermaid,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Tabard,  in  Southwark,  were  revived,  to  supply,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  refreshments,  sack,  canary,  capons,  venison  pasties,  and 
other  dishes  and  liqueurs  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  attendants 
being  clad  in  the  costume  of  the  period.  The  band  and  chorus,  of 
2000,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Beneidict. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  made  this  Saturday  a  shilling  day 
instead  of  a  half-crown  day,  as  usual.  They  opened  to  public 
view  the  exact  representation  of  Shakspeare's  house,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original,  modelled  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris,  in  the  central 
transept,  with  the  Shakspeare  Court,  which  contains  models  of  the 
bust  on  his  tomb,  and  of  the  tombs  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Shakspeare  Celebration  in  Liverpool, — The  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
gave  a  magnificent  fancy  ball  at  St.  George's  Hall,  at  which 
1600  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  in  costumes  illustrative 
of  Shakspearean  characters  or  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
next  evening  the  theatres  were  thrown  open  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mayor,  and  a  soiree  dansante,  with  tableaux  illustrative  of  Shak- 
spearean compositions,  took  place. 

Shakspeare  Celebration  forbidden  in  Paris, — The  English  resi- 
dents in  Paris  were  prohibited  by  the  French  Government  to 
carry  out  their  intention  of  having  a  Shakspeare  dinner  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  There  was  but  an  unsatisfactory  explanation  of 
this  ungracious  act.  It  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  English 
banquet,  two  other  celebrations  were  announced;  one  a  grand 
theatrical  performance  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  and  the 
other  a  French  dinner,  also  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  former, 
consisting  of  "  Hamlet,"  "  Falstafi*,"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  was  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  in  consequence  of 
certain  friends  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  having  expressed  their  intention 
of  converting  the  representation  into  a  political  demonstration  in 
his  favour.  A  similar  motive  led  to  the  interdiction  of  the  French 
banquet,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  of  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  was 
nonunated  honorary  vice-president.  Similar  reasons  induced  the 
authorities  to  include  the  English  banquet  in  the  same  pre- 
cautionary measure,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  of  the 
persons  who  had  intended  making  democratic  speeches  at  the 
French  dinner  from  appearing  at  the  English  one,  and  there 
saying  whatever  they  pleased.  The  English,  indeed,  might  have 
/been  permitted  to  dine  by  themselves,  but,  having  already  issued 
tickets  for  a  public  banquet,  they  preferred  to  give  up  the 
celebration. 

26.  Melancholy  Suicide  and  Popular  Demonstration  in 
Ikeij^nd. — Sir  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the  descendant  of  a 
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man  unhappily  notorious  in  1798,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  river  Suir,  near  his  own  residence,  Golden  Hills. 
It  api)oars  tliat  he  was  severely  pressed  by  pecuniary  diflSculties. 
He  hud  been  in  Dublin  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  week,  it  is 
supposed  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  arrangement  with  some 
of  his  creditors.  There  he  was  met  by  several  of  his  friends,  who 
found  liim  in  liis  usual  health  and  spirits.  He  returned  home,  and 
was  in  Clonmel  on  the  25th.  It  appears  that  there  was  an  execu- 
tion then  in  his  house,  for  a  debt  of  300/.,  and  the  bailifib  were  in 
posse&sion.  He  made  a  last  effort  to  raise  this  amount  on  that 
morning,  but  his  solicitor  failed  to  accomplish  it,  owing  to  the 
heavy  liabilities  under  which  he  laboured.  He  went  home  by  the 
train,  the  next  afternoon,  having  left  a  letter  with  his  solici- 
tor, stating  that  he  should  shortly  be  no  more,  and  indicating 
where  his  body  would  be  found.  This  gentleman  immediately 
communicated  with  the  office  of  the  constabulary,  and  a  telegram 
was  at  once  sent,  with  imperative  orders  for  the  instant  arrest 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  But  the  precaution  was,  unfortunately, 
too  late.  He  wrote  similar  letters  to  other  friends,  and  among 
them  was  the  following  to  Mr.  John  Massy,  justice  of  the 
peace : — 

"  Dublin,  April  26,  1864. 

"  My  dear  Massy, — I  have  a  last  request  to  make  of  you,  and 
that  is,  that  you  will,  on  receipt  of  this,  go  over  to  Golden  HilU 
and  see  poor  Lady  Fitzgerald,  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  for  before 
you  get  this  I  will  be  no  more.     God  have  mercy  upon  me  and  my 

poor  family I  ask  this  as  a  dying  request,  that  you 

will  go  at  once  on  receipt  of  this,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be  dona 
.  .  .  I  go  down  to-night  on  purpose  to  see  my  poor  wife  and 
family  for  the  last  time,  and  then  my  body  will  be  found  in  the 
weir,  at  that  part  called  the  Pig-hole,  near  Golden  Hills.  .  .  . 
I  again  ask  you,  as  a  favour,  not  to  desert  my  family  till  tilings 
are  set  to  rights  for  them.     It  is  the  dying  request  of 

"Your  friend, 

"  Thomas  J.  Fitzgekaux" 

There  was  also  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dalton,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: — 

«  DubUn,  April  afi.  1861 

"Dear  Ned, — I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  and  that  isi 
that  you  will  get  Mrs.  Dalton  to  break  the  sad  news  of  my  death 
to  poor  Lady  Fitzgerald.  I  go  down  this  evening,  and  my  poor 
body  will  be  found  in  the  Suir  at  Pig-hole,  where  all  the  salmon 
arc  taken,  near  where  the  white-thorn  stump  is,  that  was  lately  ent 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  poor  family  I 

"Tours  truly, 

"Thomas  J.  FnzGSBAUi." 
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A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  given  that  the 
deceased  committed  saicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity. 
The  populace,  it  seems,  resented  this  verdict,  considering  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  one  oi  felo  de  se,  the  object  of  the  act  on  the 
part  of  the  deceased  having  been  to  escape  his  obligations  to  his 
creditors.  Influenced  also  by  an  hereditary  animosity  to  the 
family,  which  had  long  been  highly  unpopular  with  the  peasantry, 
they  determined  to  oppose  the  interment  of  the  deceased  in  the 
parish  churchyard.  As  the  funeral  was  intended  to  be  strictly 
private,  only  a  few  friends  attended  the  remains  to  the  grave- 
yard of  Bally-griffin,  within  a  short  distance  of  Golden  Hills,  the 
residence  of  the  deceased.  The  cortege  was,  however,  met  at  the 
graveyard  gate  by  the  country  people,  who  said  they  would  not 
allow  the  remains  to  be  buried.  They  filled  up  the  grave  with 
stones,  and  were  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  the  body  was  taken 
back  to  Golden  Hills.  The  funeral  took  place  on  a  subsequent 
day,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  constabulary,  and  the  grave 
was  guarded  night  and  day  for  some  time  afterwards. 


MAY. 

3.  Execution  for  Murder. — This  morning,  John  Devine,  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Joseph  Duck,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
was  hanged  in  front  of  the  prison  of  Newgate,  in  the  presence  of 
some  thousands  of  people.  Joseph  Duck  was  a  retired  builder  and 
scafPolder,  and  resided  in  Little  Chesterfield-street,  Marylebone.  He 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  lost  his  wife  a  few  weeks 
before  he  himself  came  to  his  untimely  end.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
occasionally,  of  spending  an  evening  in  the  King's  Head  public-house 
in  Great  Chesterfield-street,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
residence,  and  he  was  there  on  the  night  of  the  lOth  of  March 
last.  Towards  midnight  he  was  seen  standing  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  talking  with  some  chance  customers  who  had  collected 
there,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  produced  two  sove- 
reigns, placed  them  on  the  counter,  and  then  put  them  back  into 
his  pocket.  The  convict  Devine  was  one  of  the  company,  and  at 
that  time  was  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  he  had  not  money 
to  pay  for  a  bed,  and  a  few  pence  were  subscribed  by  the  people  in 
the  house  to  procure  him  one.  The  deceased  was  asked  to  give  a 
copper,  but  he  refused,  saying  he  had  before  interested  himself  in 
obtaining  him  a  place,  which  he  could  not  keep.  The  convict 
hung  about  the  house  until  towards  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  closed,  and  the  deceased  then  left  to  go  home.  A  few 
minutes  after  one,  he  was  found  within  a  hund&ed  yards  of  the 
tavern,  and  four  of  his  own  door,  by  a  police  constable,  with 
several  dreadful  injuries  about  his  head.     The  constable  had  him 
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taken  to  the  JIarylebone  Infirmarj',  but  lie  never  comple 
recovered  LIh  senses,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  he  e 
and  died.  On  arriving  at  the  infirmary  he  was  suflering  pa 
from  intoxication,  and  pai*tly  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  He 
been  accustomed  to  wear  a  peculiar  old-fashioned  silver  wat<5h, 
neither  wat(!h  nor  money  was  found  upon  him.  He  asked  part 
larly  for  two  sovereigns  which  he  said  he  had.  The  bottom  of 
fub  of  his  trousers  liad  been  cut  away,  as  had  also  some  part  of 
lining.  A  surgical  examination  disclosed  three  fractures  at 
back  of  the  head,  one  seven  inches  in  length,  the  second  tl 
inclies,  and  the  third  about  two  inches,  resulting  in  great  effu 
of  blood.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  Devino  presei 
himself  at  a  common  lodging-house  in  Circus-street,  in  the  nci 
bourliood,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  where  he  was  admit 
after  some  demur,  the  house  having  its  full  complement  of  inmt 
He  had  then  a  watch  and  a  black  neckerchief,  which  he  saic 
had  found  in  Regent-street,  and  which  exactly  corresponded  ^ 
tliose  worn  by  the  deceased  on  the  night  of  his  death. 
was  also  in  the  possession  of  money,  although  he  had  been  "stan 
for  some  time  before,  for  he  sent  a  lodger  in  the  house  out  for  \^ 
to  him  must  have  been  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  and  during  t 
and  tlie  next  day  or  two,  he  treated  the  inmates,  right  and  lefl 
meat  and  drink.  When  asked  afterwards  by  the  police  ho\^ 
had  come  by  the  money  he  had  so  spent,  he  replied  that  he 
earned  it  by  working  for  a  laundress  in  the  neighbourhood,  wl 
on  inquiry  proved  to  bo  untrue.  He  sought  to  destroy  the  iden 
of  the  watch  by  taking  the  works  out  of  it  and  throwing  tl 
down  a  water-closet,  and  then  battering  and  defacing  the  si 
cases.  These,  with  the  seal  which  had  been  attached  to  the  wa 
he  employed  a  lodger  named  Hines  to  dispose  of,  and  this  i 
afterwards  became  the  principal  witness  against  him  on  his  t] 
The  evidence,  although  purely  circumstantial,  was  irresistible^ 
the  jury,  after  a  trial  lasting  about  eight  hours,  pronounced  1 
guilty,  but  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  ti 
belief  that  he  only  intended  to  rob,  and  not  to  murder  the 
ceased.  That  recommendation  was  afterwards  in  due  course  tn 
mitted  to  the  Home  Secretary,  but,  for  reasons  assigned, 
George  Grey  declined  to  interpose. 

On  the  sentence  being  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  WiUes,  i 
for  some  days  afterwards,  the  convict  was  prostrated  by  mei 
distress,  and  inconsolable.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been 
from  boyhood.  It  is  said  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  hw 
one  time  gained  a  precarious  living  as  a  shoeblack.  Of  late  yn 
he  appears  to  have  led  a  sort  of  vagabond  life,  and  to  have  l 
often  without  a  place  in  which  to  lay  his  head  at  nights.  He 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  For  a  long  time  he  ] 
sisted  in  asserting  his  innocence,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
sheriffs  had  tx)ld  him  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  refused  to  in* 
fere  in  his  behalf,  and  that  there  was  then  no  hope  of  meroj 
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him,  that  he  admitted  in  effect  that  hia  waa  the  hand  which  had 
inflicted  the  mortal  injuries  on  the  deceased,  but  he  always  accom- 
panied the  admission  with  the  statement,  that  he  meant  only  to 
rob  and  not  to  murder  him.  Having  made  this  qualified  con- 
fession, hia  mind  was  sensibly  relieved,  and  ho  calmly  prepared 
himself  for  death. 

The  convict  walked  from  his  cell  with  a  quick,  firm  step,  and 
reaolute  air,  and  ascended  the  drop  without  assistance.  His  whole 
bearing  betokened  complete  peuitenco  of  mind  and  resignation. 
After  he  had  been  pinioned,  ue  stated  in  effect,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions put  by  Sheriff  Cave,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  happy 
state  of  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  die.  He  had  previously 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  considerate  kindness  shown  him  by 
the  prison  authorities,  after  his  conviction,  and  to  the  Sheriffs,  for 
retaining  counsel  to  defend  him.  Once  on  the  drop,  the  work  of  the 
executioner  was  speedily  done,  and  the  convict  soon  ceased  to  live. 

5.  Fatal  Accident  at  a  Railway  Station. —A  shocking  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Islington.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  about  proceeding  to  Greenwich  by  the 
train,  and  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  station,  he  caught  hold  of 
the  handle  of  one  of  the  carriages  before  they  had  stopped.  As 
too  often  happens  in  such  instances,  the  reverend  gentleman  waa 
thrown  off  his  balance,  and  precipitated  underneath  the  carriages, 
four  of  them  paaaing  over  him,  crushing  him  in  a  frightful 
manner.  He  waa  released  aa  aoon  as  possible  and  conveyed  to 
Ghiy's  Hospital,  where  he  was  immediately  attended  by  the  house 
surgeon,  who  ascertained  that  both  bis  thighs  had  been  fractui-ed, 
his  left  arm  broken,  and  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  smashed, 
besides  fearful  intemalinjuries.  There  waa  no  hope  of  saving  hia  life 
from  the  first  moment  oi  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  but  every 
thing  was  done  for  him  that  medical  aid  could  suggest,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  he  died. 

9,  Explosion  of  a  Railway  Engine,— Much  alarm  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  explosion  of  an  engine,  at  the  Bishop's-road 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  (Underground)  Railway,  It  had  just 
come  into  the  station  and  been  attached  to  the  9.15  train,  which 
waa  standing  at  the  up  platform  ready  to  start.  Fortunately,  the 
9  p.m.  train  having  only  a  few  minutes  preceded  it,  there  were  few 
people  on  the  platform  at  the  moment.  Both  the  driver  and 
stoker  were  on  the  engine  when  the  accident  took  place.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  the  boiler  exploded  in  an  upward  direction,  with 
auch  tremendous  force  that  the  dome,  which  weighed  upwards  of 
six  hundredweight,  was  thrown  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  an 
immense  height.  It  descended  nearly  200  yards  from  the  station, 
near  the  Dudley  Arms,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  As  soon  as  the  steam 
had  somewhat  cleared  away,  it  was  discovered  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  roof  of  the  station  had  been  blown 
away ;  plate-glass  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  station,  of  nearly 
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half  an  inch  in  thickness,  as  well  as  those  of  the  carriaffeSy  were 
smashed  to  atoms,  and  a  portion  of  the  temporary  bridm  tor  erod- 
ing the  station  from  the  up  to  the  down  line  was  demolishecL  At 
the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  down  train  from  Farringdon- 
street  was  just  entering  the  station,  and  the  concussion  was  not 
only  80  great  us  to  break  some  of  the  windows  in  the  carriages  of 
that  train,  but  to  burst  the  gus-holders  on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages. 
The  8h(x*k  of  the  explosicm  was  heard  for  a  corisiderable  distance, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Inspector  Durole,  and  a  body  of  officials  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  a  number  of  the  D  division  of  police, 
under  Inspector  Kgerton,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  Metro- 
politan Ilailway,  were  on  the  spot,  to  render  any  assistance  which 
might  bo  necessary,  in  the  event  of  injury  to  passengers  or  ser- 
vants of  the  company.  The  fragments  of  the  exploded  engine 
were  naturally  first  examined.  The  driver  and  stoker,  although 
stunned  for  the  moment  by  the  shock,  were  discovered,  when  the 
steam  cleared  off,  standing  by  its  side  on  the  platform.  The 
driver  was  only  slightly  scalde^l,  but  the  stoker  had  received  a 
wound  on  the  top  of  his  head,  from  which  he  appeared  exceed- 
ingly faint.  lie  was  at  once  conveyed  to  St.  Mar\''s  Hospital. 
Several  pa8s<»ngers  had  already  entered  some  of  the  carriages, 
and  although  the  first  one  adjoining  the  engine  had  sustained 
but  little  injury,  in  the  second  carriage  the  windows  were  com- 
pletely blown  in,  and  one  young  man  was  severely  cut  about 
the  head  and  face  by  the  broken  glass.  Several  persons  had  their 
faces  cut  by  the  glass,  and  were  otherwise  injured.  Those  who 
were  more  seriously  injure<I,  were  at  once  placed  in  cabs  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

18.  lioYAL  LiiKRARY  Fi'M). — The  8(»ventv-firat  anniversary' of  the 
establishment  of  the  Koval  Literarv  Fund  was  celebrated  bvaban- 
qurt  at  St.  James's  Hall.  An  unusual  degree  of  interest  was  im- 
parttnl  to  the  pro<'<HHliujTs  ty  t)ic  presidency  of  the  Princt»  of  Wales. 

On  thr  Prince's  right  sat  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, VaxtI  Kussell,  the  Belgian  ilinister,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, Viscount  Hardinge,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Ix)rd 
Dynevor,  I^»nl  EpTton  of  Tatton,  l^)rd  C.  Hamilton,  liord 
Houghton,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne.  On  hi« 
left  wvn*  Karl  StanhojK*  (president  of  the  institution),  the  Lord 
Primate  of  Irrland,  the  Duki*  of  St.  All)an'rt,  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricardf,  Karl  ch»  (irey  and  Bipon.  the  I^ord  in  Waiting,  Viscount 
Sydney.  Lord  Brou^rht4)n,  l^»ni  Talbot  de  Malahide,  night  Hon. 
E.  Canlwrll,  Sir  <'.  Phi])ps,  and  (n-nrral  Knollys.  The  general 
com|Kiny  iiirludiHi  a  large  numbiT  of  {K'rsims  eminent  in  politico 
and  literatun*. 

His  Boyal  Hi^hn(*ss  the  Chainnan  rose  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  rvfuing.  amid-^t  loud  rht^Ts.  Hi*  said: — "Your  Iloyal 
Highm***'*,  my  Lonls,  ami  g«'ntk*mrn,  I  havr  now  the  honour  to 
pn»jiost'  the  most  imfiortant  tuistof  thr  evi'uing;  it  is,  'Pnisperity 
to  the  Royal  liitemrb'  Fund.'     Although  the  most  important,  it  ia. 
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nevertheless,  the  toast  upon  which,  perhaps,  I  can  say  least.  Cer- 
tainly I  can  give  you  no  new  information,  as  every  one  here  present 
knows  better  than  I  do  the  character  of  this  institution.  Still,  it 
is  right  that  I  should  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  work- 
ing of  this  society.  You  are  all  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  immense 
advantages  which  have  been  derived  from  it  in  support  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  One  of  its  principal  features  is,  that  it  is  not 
limited  to  our  own  countrymen,  but  is  often  extended  to  literary 
men  of  all  nations;  so  that  we  may  feel  proud  to  think,  that  by 
our  timely  assistance  we  can  not  only  advance  the  literature  of  our 
country,  but  that  of  other  nations.  In  this  way,  many  eminent 
men,  who  would  otherwise  be  incapacitated  from  making  their 
talents  known  to  the  world,  are  enabled  to  do  so.  The  second  im- 
portant feature  is  the  secrecy  with  which  this  timely  aid  is  given, 
a  secrecy  so  sacredly  observed  that  in  the  number  of  cases,  which 
amount  to  1645,  since  the  foimdation  of  this  corporation  in  the 
year  1790,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  indiscretion  having 
been  committed ;  and  if  cases  have  been  brought  to  light,  it  has 
only  been  through  the  acknowledgment  of  the  literary  men  thus 
assisted,  and  who  have  been  anxious  to  express  their  gratitude.  I 
ought  here  to  mention  the  name  of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters, 
whose  loss  must  be  deeply  deplored  in  all  literary  circles.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Thackeray.  I  allude  to  him  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
works,  for  they  are  standard  works,  but  because  he  was  an  active 
member  of  your  committee,  and  always  ready  to  open  his  purse 
for  the  relief  of  literary  men  struggling  with  difficulties.  Gentle- 
men, some  of  those  here  present  do  not,  perhaps,  know  that  in 
France,  since  1857,  an  institution  similar  to  ours,  and  founded  by 
M.  Thenard,  has  been  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  men 
only,  and  that  a  few  days  ago,  M.  Champfleury,  a  distinguished 
writer,  proposed  to  found  a  literary  society,  adopting  some  of  our 
principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two  societies  may  be  one 
day  amalgamated,  and  may  form  sister  literary  funds;  and  if 
administered  on  our  model,  I  think  we  may  augur  for  the  institu- 
tion a  large  measure  of  success.  We  shall  at  all  times  be  most 
happy  to  enter  into  communication  with  it,  and  show  it  the  result 
of  our  long  experience,  and  of  the  unwearied  zeal  and  exertion  of 
the  officers  of  this  corporation.  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer, 
gentlemen,  but  I  cannot  sit  down  without  bringing  back  to  your 
recollection,  the  deep  interest  which  my  dear  and  lamented  father 
took  in  every  thing  connected  with  literature  and  science,  and 
particularly  in  the  labours  of  this  society.  Nobody  has  forgotten 
that  the  second  time  he  spoke  in  public  in  this  coimtry  was  as 
chairman  of  the  Literary  Fund  dinner,  and  we  all,  I  am  convinced, 
deeply  regret  that  the  speeches  made  on  that  occasion  were  not  re- 
ported at  full  length,  as  every  word  falling  from  those  lips  could 
not  fail  to  command  universal  admiration.  Gentlemen,  let  us  drink 
*  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.' "  His  Royal  Highnesses 
speech  was  received  with  distinguished  applause. 
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Tho  Prince  of  "Wales  delivered  several  other  graceful  and 
appropriate  speeches. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  successful,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  over  lield,  upwards  of  2000/.  having  been  collected,  including 
100  guineas  from  the  Queen,  and  100  guineas  from  the  Prince  of 
AVah;s. 

24.  The  Qikkn's  Birthday.— The  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's 
birtli  was  kept  this  year  with  all  the  old  outward  tokens  of  state  and 
rejoicing,  which  had  not  been  observed  since  the  last  public  celebra- 
tion of  tlie  day  before  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  1861.  As 
usual,  it  was  a  strict  holiday  in  all  Government  offices,  and  in  many  of 
the  leading  firms  also.  The  usual  salutes  were  fired  from  the  Tower 
and  tlie  Park,  flags  were  displayed  on  all  public  buildings  and 
down  the  long  tiers  of  shipping  in  the  river,  while  from  the  steeples 
of  the  churches  of  the  three  Royal  parishes  of  Westminster,  Ken- 
sington, and  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  came  peals  of  joy  bells  both 
morning  and  evening.  With  this  revival  of  the  old  usages  of  the 
day,  came  anotlier  which  has  not  been  observed  for  four  years— the 
customary  inspection  of  the  Household  troops,  or  at  least  such 
detacliments  as  are  stationed  in  London,  on  the  Parade  behind  the 
Horse  Guards.  As  a  military  display,  beyond  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  troops,  the  gatliering  is  not  much  to  speak  of,  as  the 
extremely  limited  area  of  the  ground  prevents  the  execution 
of  any  manoeuvres.  As  a  spectacle,  however,  it  is  always  very 
attractive,  and  is  really  from  this  point  of  view  more  effective  than 
many  displays  of  far  greater  pretensions.  This  year  it  possessed 
unusual  claims  to  attention,  for,  though  the  number  of  troops  on 
the  ground  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  has  often  been  on  similar 
occasions,  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  made  up 
for  every  other  deficiency  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  troops, 
consisting  of  battalions  of  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream  Guards, 
with  two  squadrons  of  the  Life  Guards,  were  early  on  the  ground. 
Though  few  in  number,  the  display  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  the  movements,  equipment,  and  appearance  of  the  men. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
IVincoss  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  attended  by 
General  Knollys,  drove  from  Marlborough  House  to  the  Horae 
Guards  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  centre 
window  of  the  Horse  Guards  overlooking  the  Parade.  The  instant 
the  Princess  was  recognized  she  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by 
the  crowds  that  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
I^rince  rode  from  Marlborough  House  with  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge.  His  Royal  Highness  wore  his  uniform  as  colonel  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  the  Duke  his  uniform  as  colonel  of  the 
Grenadiers.  With  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  Sir  Richazd 
^Virey,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Colonel  the  Hon.  James  Macdonald,  and 
Major  Teesdale.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  saluting  line  to 
receive  the  two  illustrious  officers;  every  window  which  com-. 
manded  a  view  of  the  ceremony  was  thronged  with  lodiee,  and  the. 
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whole  scene  was,  on  a  small  scale,  as  brilliant  and  effective  a 
military  spectacle  as  one  is  ever  likely  to  see  in  London.  The  troops 
received  their  Royal  Highnesses  with  the  Royal  salute,  presenting 
arms  and  lowering  colours  with  an  instantaneousness  of  sound  and 
movement  which  was  marvellous  in  its  precision.  The  usual  formal 
inspection  of  the  line  was  then  gone  through,  with  the  trooping  of 
the  colours ;  and  while  this  was  being  done,  the  combined  bands 
were  brigaded  and  played  a  well-chosen  selection  of  marches,  &c., 
in  their  faultless  style.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  ceremony 
the  music  never  slackened,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  quite  as  much  a  musical  f^te  as  a  military  display.  The 
ceremony  of  inspection  concluded  with  the  marching  past  of  the 
Guards  at  slow  and  quick  time.  At  both  slow  and  quick  time  it 
was  absolutely  perfect.  After  the  marching  past,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses returned  as  they  had  come  upon  the  ground,  every  where 
receiving  ardent  proof  of  the  most  affectionate  respect. 

The  Foot  Guards,  according  to  ancient  custom,  marched  back 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  Palace,  when  the  bands  were  again 
brigaded,  and  a  concert  of  military  music  given,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  forenoon. 

A  kind  of  floral  f^te,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  was 
given  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
thrown  open  at  an  admission  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  gardens 
were  very  much  crowded.  At  night  the  Ministers'  houses,  the 
Clubs,  and  Government  Offices,  with  the  shops  of  the  leading 
Royal  tradesmen,  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  streets  at 
the  West-end  were  crowded  as  usual  on  such  occasions. 

25.  The  Derby. — The  race  for  the  Derby  Stakes  was  run  for  in 
the  presence  of  some  150,000  persons,  among  whem  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales.     The  following  was  the  programme : — 

The  Eighty-fifth  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3-yr.- 
olds ;  colts,  8st.  101b. ;  fillies,  8st.  51b. ;  the  second  to  receive  100 
sovs.     One  mile  and  a  half.     234  subs. 

Mr.  W.  I' Anson's  Blair  Athol  (J.  Snowden)  .         .  1 

Lord  Glasgow's  General  Peel  (Aldcroft)         .         .  2 

Mr.  Merry's  Scottish  Chief  (J.  Adams)  .         .  3 

Captain  A.  Cooper's  Knight  of  Snowden  (F.  Adams)  4 

Mr.  Bowes's  Baragah  (Ashmall)    ....  0 

Mr.  T.  Valentine's  HoUyfox  (T.  French)        .         .  0 

Lord  Glasgow's  Strafford  (Doyle)  ...  0 

Mr.  John  Day's  Master  Richard  (Deacon)      .         .  0 

Captain  Christie's  Warrior  (J.  Grimshaw)      .         .  0 

Mr.  W.  Hudson's  Cathedral  (Whiteley)  .         .  0 

Mr.  Eastwood's  Surat  (Buck)         ....  0 

Mr.  W.  G.  Craven's  Planet  (Morgan)    ...  0 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  Paris  (Fordham)        ...  0 

Mr.  H.  Hill's  Copenhagen  (S.  Rogers)  ...  0 

Mr.  H.  HiU's  Ackworth  (Judd)     .         .         .         .  0 
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Mr.  E.  Brayley'a  Outlaw  (A.  Cowley) 

Mr.  Cartwright'B  Ely  (Cuatance)   . 

Lord  WestmorelaDd  b  Signalman  (S.  Adams) 

Lord  Westmoreland's  Birch  Broom  (J.  Gwiter) 

Mr.  W.  Stewart's  Major  (H.  Grimshaw) 

Captain  J.  White's  Cambuscan  (J.  Mann) 

Sir  J.  llawley'a  Washington  (Wella) 

Mr.  Naylor's  Apennine  (A.  French) 

Mr.  Naylor's  Coast  Guard  (Challoner) 

Mr.  Savile's  Privateer  (E.  Sharp)  , 

Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Historian  (Daley) 

Mr.  Cathcart'a  Prince  Arthur  {J.  Osborne) 

Mr.  T.  Bobinaon's  Dormouse  (W.  Boyoe) 

Mr.  Hodgman's  Valiant  (Perry)    . 

Mr.  J.  B.  Starky's  Izaak  Walton  (H.  Sopp) 


[UAT 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Betting. — 9  to  2  each  agst.  Scottish  Chief  and  General  Peel,  11 
to  2  agat.  Birch  Broom,  7  to  1  agst.  Cambuscan,  13  to  1  each  agst. 
Blair  Athol  and  Paris,  15  to  I  agst.  Ely,  100  to  6  agst.  Coast 
Guard,  28  to  1  agst.  Valiant,  100  to  3  each  agst.  Baragah  and 
Ackworth,  40  to  1  agst.  Strafford,  50  to  1  each  agst.  Hollyfox  and 
Historian,  1000  to  10  agst.  Copenhagen,  and  1000  to  5  agst. 
Washington. 

The  Race. — The  thirty  runners  were  weighed  out  and  their 
numbers  hoisted  upon  the  telegraph  board  at  exactly  half-past 
two  o'clock — half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  hour  for  starting 
— but,  owing  to  the  long  delay  in  clearing  the  course,  it  was  not 
until  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  that  the  horses  neared  the  post. 
Then  another  tedious  delay  ensued,  in  which  eight  false  start* 
occurred,  Warrior,  Valiant,  Cathedral,  Birch  Broom,  Oambuscsao, 
Surat,  Master  Richard,  Planet,  and  several  of  the  others  frcqnentlT 
breaking  away.  At  sixteen  minutes  to  four  the  flag  was  dropped 
to  an  excellent  start,  when  Historian  made  play  for  the  first  half- 
mile,  followed  by  Birch  Broom,  Major,  Coast  Guard,  and  General 
Feel,  the  latter  being  on  the  inside  to  the  mile  and  a  quarter  post, 
where  the  General  took  a  slight  lead,  followed  by  Ely  and  Baragah ; 
Scottish  Chief,  lying  close  up,  was  fourth,  Birch  Broom  fifth,  and 
Copenhagen  next.  Major  at  this  time  held  a  good  place  with 
Paris,  Mr.  Naylor's  two  close  up  with  him.  Half-way  through 
the  fune,  Baragah  and  Ely  both  headed  General  Peel,  and  so 
they  came  down  the  hill  towards  Tattenbam  Comer,  where  Paris 
ran  into  fifth  or  sixth  place,  and  in  the  turn  into  ttie  straight  a 
regular  tneMe  took  place  with  the  second  and  rear  division,  and 
they  came  round  in  such  disorder  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
were  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  leading  lot.  General  Peel 
unquestionably  got  round  the  turn  into  tbe  straight  best,  taking  a 
position  next  the  lower  rails,  Elyfollowing  on  his  right,  and  Scottish 
Chief  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  colt,  tl  three  being 
closely  followed  by  Blair  Athol,  in  tne  General's  i   .ck,  Baragah 
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on  the  lower  ground,  with  Cambuscan  on  his  right,  coming  on 
next.  Approaching  the  distance,  General  Peel  and  Blair  Athol 
drew  away,  but  on  arriving  at  that  point  Blair  Athol  headed  the 
General,  who  had  not  a  struggle  left  in  him  when  collared,  and 
won,  though  not  without  severe  punishment,  by  two  lengths; 
three  lengths  separated  the  second  and  third ;  and  three-quarters 
of  a  lengtn  divided  the  third  and  fourth.  Ely  came  in  fifth,  Birch 
Broom  sixth,  Cambuscan  seventh,  Baragah  and  Coast  Guard  being 
next,  close  up.  The  last  lot  comprised  Warrior,  Izaak  Walton, 
Privateer,  Master  Richard,  and  Surat.  Dormouse  walked  in  with 
the  crowd.  The  time  in  which  the  race  was  run  was  2  min.  43} 
sees.,  being  a  second  and  a  quarter  less  time  than  that  which  was 
run  by  his  dam,  Blink  Bonny,  and  three-quarters  of  a  second  longer 
than  the  shortest  time  on  record — that  of  Kettledrum  in  1861. 

27.  The  Oaks. — The  other  great  contest  on  the  Epsom  course 
was  decided  as  follows : — 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3 -yr. -old  fillies ;  8st. 
101b. ;  the  second  received  100  sovs.     1 J  mile.     188  subs. 


Count  F.  Lagrange's  ch.  Fillede  TAir  (Edwards) 

Baron  Rothschild's  ch.  Breeze  (Daley)  . 

Baron  Rothschild's  b.  Tomata  (J.  Osborne)    . 

Mr.  F.  Rowland's  b.  Molly  Carew  (H.  Grimshaw) 

Lord  Glasgow's  b.  Sister  to  The  Drake  (Aldcroft) 

Lord  Glasgow's  br.  f.  by  Young  Melbourne  (Doyle) 

Lord  Zetland's  b.  Saragossa  (Snowden)  . 

Mr.  Ambery's  br.  Lady  de  Traflford  (T.  French) 

Mr.  J.  Day's  ch.  Tenerifle  (Judd)  .  • 

Mr.  Golby's  br.  Madam  Walton  (J.  Nightingall) 

Mr.  H.  Joice's  br.  Antoinette  (Custance) 

Mr.  Naylor's  br.  La  Gazza  Ladra  (Challoner) 

Mr.  Merry's  b.  Masquerade  (Hayward) 

Lord  Annesley's  ch.  Finesse  (Ashmall) 

Mr.  Barber's  br.  Cutaway  (Fordham)   . 

Mr.  W.  Day's  b.  Sardinia  (J.  Goater)    . 

Mr.  J.  Scott's  ch.  Tooi  Tooi  (W.  Bovce) 

Sir  J.  Hawley's  b.  Merry  Wife  (Wells) 

Captain  Gray's  br.  Syren  (F.  Adams)   . 


1 
2 
3 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Betting. — 5  to  2  agst.  Fille  de  I'Air,  5  to  1  agst.  Teneriffe,  6  to 
1  each  agst.  Saragossa  and  Tomata,  11  to  1  agst.  Breeze,  12  to  1 
agst.  Finesse,  100  to  7  agst.  Molly  Carew,  20  to  1  each  agst.  Antoi- 
nette and  Lord  Glasgow's  two,  25  to  1  each  agst.  Merry  Wife  and 
Madam  Walton,  100  to  3  each  agst.  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  Cutaway, 
40  to  1  agst.  Masquerade,  50  to  1  each  agst.  Sardinia  and 
Syren,  and  1000  to  15  agst.  Tooi  Tooi. 

With  a  trifling  delay  they  were  despatched  from  the  post  to  one 
of  the  fairest  starts  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Glasgow's  two,  on  the 
far  side,  were  the  first  away,  but  after  running  a  few  strides  they 
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dropped  back,  and  tho  lead  was  taken  by  Teneriflc,  IjTng  in 
eontre,  close  up  with  whom  came  Fille  de  TAir  and  Lady 
Trafrord,  Toniuta  being  fourth,  with  her  stable  companion  on 
ri^hl  ;  Antoinette,  Saragossa,  Finesse,  Molly  Carew,  and  Mat 
AValton  hea(h'd  the  next  division,  and  l)ehind  them  were  1 
Tool,  ^raacjuerade,  ^lerry  Wife,  Syren,  and  Sister  to  the  Drj 
ilalf-way  tlirough  the  iiirze,  Teneriflc  was  headed  by  Fille 
TAir,  wlio  came  on  with  a  clear  lead,  I^ady  de  Traflbrd.  being  th 
closely  followed  by  Tomata  and  Breeze,  with  Antoinette 
Saragossa  next.  In  this  order  they  entered  the  Old  Course, 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  hill,  half-way  down  which  Sarag 
was  seen  to  falter  and  stumble,  something  having  struck  into 
lieels,  and  shattered  her  fetlock.  Molly  Carew,  the  Birdcatc 
lilly,  and  Finesse,  who  were  following  close  in  her  track,  were  fo: 
nate  enough  to  avoid  a  serious  collision  by  pulling  up,  but  ii 
doing  they  seriously  affected  whatever  chance  they  might  h 
])ossessed.  The  leaders  retained  their  relative  positions  to  the  t 
into  the  straight,  where  Madam  Walton,  in  company  with  Mi 
( -arow,  drew  forward,  and  followed  the  leaders  to  the  road.  T( 
riffe  was  then  disposed  of,  and  Lady  de  Trattbrd  followed  the  leo 
to  two  distances  from  home,  when  she  also  appeared  in  difficult 
In  a  stride  or  two  further  she  was  headed  bv  the  Baron's  two,  i 
<am(»  up  on  the  lower  ground,  Tomata  still  having  the  best 
l>rcezo  ;  but  at  tlie  distance  she  tired,  and  left  her  stable  c^ 
l)anion  and  the  favourite  to  finish  the  race  home.  Opposite 
stand  Daley  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  get  up,  which  was  frustra 
by  Ivlwards,  who,  dropping  his  hands,  won  with  great  ease  l 
length  ;  two  lengths  between  the  second  and  third.  Molly  Ca 
was  fourth,  Lady  de  Traflbrd  fifth.  Merry  Wife  sixth,  Tooi  1 
seventh,  and  Jja  Qazza  Ladra  next ;  pulling  up  immediateli 
their  wake,  came  Lord  Glasgow's  pair,  Antoinette,  TenerifFe,  c 
(linia,  Finesse,  and  Cutawav  ;  the  latter  walked  in  and  did 
pass  the  post.     Run  in  2  mm.  49  sees. 

2S.  VoLUNTKKK  Review  IN  Hyde-park. — This  was  the  fon 
annual  occasion  on  which  the  public  exhibition  of  the  great 
paid  force  has  taken  place  in  London,  and  it  was  generally  adxnil 
to  bo  the  most  creditable  that  has  yet  been  witnessed.  The  t 
mnnber  of  men  in  the  three  divisions  brought  upon  the  gpoi 
tliis  year  was  21,743,  which  considerably  exceeded  the  arrai 
any  former  year.  In  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty  on  this  occaai 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  afibrded  the  gi*eat  attractioi 
their  presence;  His  Royal  Highness  also  taking  an  active  pari 
tlio  proceedings,  as  commander  of  his  own  brigade.  This  ciroi 
stance,  combined  with  the  general  popularity  of  the  volanl 
force,  drew  together  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  spectaton. 

Tlie  troops  were  drawn  up  in  linos  of  contiguous  coIumnB  aoi 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  park.  The  square  piece  of  groi 
which  had  been  kept  clear  for  them,  extended  from  Rotten- row, 
tlie  extreme  right  of  their  line,  to  the  Bayswater-road,  near 
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Marble  Arch,  on  their  extreme  left,  so  that  they  stood  facing 
towards  Park-lane.  But  even  this  space  was  too  little  to  permit  of 
the  alignement  of  all  their  forces ;  so  that  the  right  wing,  near 
Rotten-row,  was  obliged  to  be  thrust  forward  at  an  angle  with  the 
main  body.  The  privileged  spectators,  who  had  got  tickets,  were 
accommodated  with  raised  seats  in  the  oblong  enclosure  formed  by 
wooden  barriers  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  volunteers'  line. 
Here  a  flagstaff  was  erected,  bearing  the  Royal  standard,  which 
was  hoisted  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  JPrince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
arrived,  amidst  a  salute  of  guns  fired  at  the  Knightsbridge 
Barracks.  They  came  from  Marlborough  House,  the  Prince  on 
horseback,  wearing  the  uniform  of  Colonel  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company,  which  resembles  very  nearly,  as  Londoners  are  aware,  the 
tmiform  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  His  Royal  Highness  also  wore 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
superb  chestnut  charger.  He  rode  into  the  park  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces,  who 
was  attired  as  a  Field-Marshal,  with  the  Garter  ribbon  on  his 
breast;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
the  husband  of  Princess  Alice,  dressed  as  a  Prussian  General  of 
artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  Royal  party  arrived  at  the  flagstaff,  the  volun- 
teers gave  the  usual  salute,  and  the  united  bands  of  the  Household 
Brigade  played  the  National  Anthem.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Louis,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  rode 
along  the  front  and  rear  of  the  assembled  troops,  inspecting  the 
different  corps  with  considerable  interest,  and  when  he  had  arrived 
at  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  His  Royal  Highness  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  which  he  is  Colonel.  The  Hon. 
Artillery  Company  led  off  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Brigade,  with 
which  His  Royal  Highness  marched  up  to  the  flagstaff,  where  the 
Princess  and  his  sister  were  seated.  The  Prince  saluted  them  with 
his  sword  in  the  usual  military  style,  and  then  took  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  where  he  remained  until  the  whole  of  the 
troops  had  marched  past.  The  three  bands  of  the  Household 
Brigade,  with  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  bands,  were  massed 
opposite  the  flagstaff,  and  they  played  as  the  different  brigades 
inarched  by.  The  Prince's  brigade  marched  by  in  admirable  style. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  was  warmly 
cheered,  and  Lord  Colville  and  Major  Robinson  had  just  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  men.  The  Oxford  University  Corps,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bowyer,  mustered  six  full  companies  strong. 
The  Cambridge  men  also  mustered  well,  and  marched  admirably ; 
as  did  also  the  Civil  Service  (Lord  Bury),  which  were  included  in 
this  brigade. 

Then  came  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  then  Lord  Elcho,  with 
the  second  brigade,  containing  the  London  Scottish  ;  the  bands  in 
front  struck  up  the  tune  "  Highland  Laddie."  The  St.  George's, 
under  Colonel  Lindsay,  followed ;   and  the  Queen's,  in  the  same 
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brigade,  did  quite  as  well  as  any  of  their  comrades.  The  last 
])rigttde  of  the  first  division,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
ilaj or- General  Kyre,  was  led  by  the  Ist  Surrey,  which  acquitted 
itself  as  became  "the  oldest  of  the  metropolitan  corps,  excepting 
the  Victoria,  and  the  lion.  Artillery  Company.  Major  Beresford's 
corps,  the  7th  Surrey,  was  also  admired  for  the  firmness  of  its 
marcliing.  The  second  division  was  commanded  by  llajor-Gene- 
ral  Lord  F.  Paulct,  C.B.,  and  in  its  first  brigade  some  Sent  corps 
(nirncd  much  applause.  In  Lord  Donegars  brigade,  the  London 
Irish  led,  and  marched  past  in  excellent  style.  The  3rd  City 
(Working  Men's),  under  Major  Richards,  earned  much  applause 
by  their  soldierly  Rearing  and  appearance,  and  by  their  steady 
marching.     The  Inns  of  Court  were  also  applauded. 

In  the  third  division,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Major- 
Oeneral  Rumley,  the  most  notable  regiments  were  the  Victoria,  the 
North  Middlesex,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Ist  Manchester,  the 
Robin  Hoods,  and  the  2nd  Manchester.  The  country  corps,  and 
especially  these  three,  bore  the  comparison  with  their  metropolitan 
brethren  very  well,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  all  the  country 
regiments  had  travelled  up  by  rail  in  the  morning  to  be  present 
at  the  review. 

During  the  march  past,  the  Princess  of  Wales  kept  her  attention 
fixed  upon  the  regiments,  and  though  the  Prince  had  passed  by 
the  Royal  carriage  without  saluting,  few  of  the  other  mounted 
ofl&cers  had  the  self-denial  to  follow  his  example.  Their  polite- 
ness and  devotion  overcame  the  strict  sense  of  discipline,  and, 
while  there  were  some  notable  exceptions,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
salutes  of  the  field-officers  were,  on  the  whole,  made,  not  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  or  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who  frequently  expressed  her  delight  at  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  troops.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  the 
review  was  over,  the  corps  having,  as  soon  as  they  passed,  marched 
round  in  order  to  their  original  positions,  where  they  remained  at 
the  salute  when  the  Royal  party  moved  off  the  field,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

30.  Marriage  of  the  Count  de  Paris  and  Princtess  Isabellb 
d'Orleans. — The  marriage  of  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orleana^ 
Count  de  Paris,  eldest  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  the 
Princess  Maria  Isabelle  d'Orleans,  eldest  daughter  of  the  DoIdb 
and  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  and  niece  of  the  reigning  Queen  of 
Spain,  was  solemnized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kinffston. 
The  auspicious  event  was  the  occasion  of  a  general  gala-day  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Kingston,  Claremont,  and  Esher.  At  half-put 
ten  the  guests  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  arrived  at  the 
cliapel :  among  whom  were  many  tried  friends  of  the  Orleans  familji 
the  principal  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  Prince  Edwaro 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Clanrioardeb 
Earl  and  Countess  Russell,  the  Earl  St.  Germans,  and  otheiB. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Oranti 
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Catholic  Bishop  of  Southwart,  assisted  by  the  Abb^a  Tourcel  and 
Vasseur,  French  Chaplains ;  the  Abb^  Tuelle,  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Am^lie ;  M.  Pierre  Mailly,  Canon  of  Arras ;  Dr.  Berchilli,  Spanish 
Chaplain  ;  and  Canon  Holdstock. 

Groups  of  beaut.ifuUy-dressed  children  strewed  a  pathway  of 
flowers  to  the  chapel. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Orleans  who  were  present  com- 
prised the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville,  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
the  Duke  d'Aumale  (the  Duchess  d'Aumale  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  indisposition),  Princo  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  and 
Princess  Amelie  of  Coburg,  Prince  Philippe  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Princess  Mercedes,  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  Princess  Marguerite,  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  Princess  Blanche, 
the  Count  d'Eu,  Princess  Christine,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
Prince  Auguete  of  Coburg. 

Shortly  before  eleven,  Queen  Marie  Am^Iie,  conducted  by  the 
Count  de  Paris,  entered  the  chapel  and  proceeded  to  the  altar, 
followed  by  the  bride,  conducted  by  her  father,  the  Duchess  de 
Montpensier,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chartrea.  There  were 
no  bridesmaids.  The  Bishop,  who  wore  his  pontifical  veatmenfa, 
read  a  short  discoun.  The  service  then  proceeded  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  concluaion 
of  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  bridegroom  retired  to  the  sacristy 
to  sign  the  register,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier, the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and  the  Spanish  Minister.  Their 
Royal  Ilighnesses  returned  to  the  chapel,  when  the  Bishop  cele- 
brated low  mass. 

The  Royal  bridal  party  then  left  the  chapel,  amid  enthusiastic 
cheering,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  proceeded 
to  Claremont.  Upon  leaving  the  chapel,  the  bride  was  met  by  a 
group  of  young  ladies  representing  the  French  deputation,  one  of 
whom  presented  to  the  Countess  a  bouquet,  composed  of  choice 
white  flowers,  which  was  received  most  graciously  by  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who,  on  accepting  it,  gracefully  saluted  the  young  lady. 

After  the  company  had  reassembled  at  Claremont,  the  Count  de 
Paris  led  his  bride  to  the  entrance  of  the  house,  where  their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations, 
in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  Count  said : — "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — I  thank  you,  in  ray  wife's  name  and  my  own,  for 
your  sympathy.  Nothmg  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to 
see  this  happy  day  celebrated  by  those  amongst  whom  I  have  spent 
many  years  of  mv  youth.  The  feelings  towards  us  that  have 
grown  up  during  those  years  to  be  at  last  so  kindly  expressed 
to-day  are  the  more  valuable  because  I  may  conceive  that  they 
are  quite  spontaneous.  They  have  been  to  ray  family  a  great  com- 
fort during  the  trials  of  exile.  Therefore  you  are  welcome  on  the 
day  of  a  great  domestic  joy,  and  I  trust  that  your  good  wishes  will 
prove  for  us  both  a  happy  omen."  This  address  was  greeted  with 
renewed  applause,  amidst  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  retired. 
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At  half-past  twelve,  tlio  Princo  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
pained  ])y  J*rinec  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  arrived  at 
niont.     The  Duke  do  Nemours,  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc,  th 
d'Auniule,  and  tlie  Duke  de  Chartres  conducted  their  ilh 
visitors  into  the  rwept  ion -room,  where  they  were  receiv 
w('lc(»iiicd  by  llio  venerable  Queen.     The  Duke  and  Uuc 
Cainbridp',    Princess    Marj',  and   the   Grand   Duke   and 
Ducliess  of  Wecklenburg-Strelitz,  with  the  younger  mem 
their  family,  also  arrived.     At  two  o'clock  the  company  pre 
from  the  reception-room,  through  the  great  hall,  into  a  ten: 
banqueting-room,  where  a   dt^jenner  was    prepared.     The 
of  Wales  led  (Jueen  Marie  Ami^lie  to  her  seat,  while  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  conducted  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
j\Iarie  Amclie  sat  in  tlie  centre,  faced  by  the  bride  and  bride 
liaving  on  licr  right  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  L( 
Ilesse,  and  on  the  left  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  a 
Princess  of  Wales.     IJefore  the  company  present  at  the  d 
had  separated.  Queen  ilarie  Amdlie  rose  and  proposed  a  t 
the  liealth  of  the  newlv-married  l*rince  and  Princess,  whi< 
most  enthusiastically  responded  to  by  all  present.     The  Coi 
Paris  brief! V  returned  thanks. 

Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  took  their  departure  in  the  afti 
for  AVoodnorton,  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  d'A 
where  they  were  to  pass  a  few  weeks. 

(iueen  Marie  Amelie  wore  a  dress  of  pale  lilac,  trimme( 
white  lace.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  white  silk  trimmer 
white  lace,  and  a  bridal  veil.  The  Princess  of  Wales  wore  i 
of  pale  blush  pink;  Princess  Alice  a  lilac  silk;  the  Duch 
jVrontpensier  a  dress  of  white  and  yellow  striped  silk  trimme( 
black  lace;  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  a  dress  o: 
salmon-coloured  silk. 

The  bridal  presents  were  magnificent.  The  Queen,  the  ! 
and  l^rincess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and 
others,  were  munificent  in  their  gifts.  Queen  Amc^lie's  gift 
Count  de  Paris  consisted  of  a  white  marble  presse-papier,  co 
ing  an  exquisite  miniature  of  Her  Majesty  on  ivory,  wit 
mounts,  made  by  Leuchars,  from  the  Queen's  own  designs. 

In  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  by  the  Duke  and  JDuch 
Chartres,  at  their  residence,  Morgan  House,  Ham-common. 
Royal  Highnesses  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  ] 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of  '. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Meeklei 
Strolitz,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  the  greater  part  ( 
company  present  at  the  wedding,  about  300  in  number. 
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2,  3,  4.  Visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  thk 
University  of  Cambridge. — On  Thursday,  the  2nd,  a  special  train 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  conveyed  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  Hitchin,  whence  the  train 
was  brought  on  to  Cambridge  over  the  Great  Eastern  Company's 
line.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  attended  by  the 
Countess  of  Morton,  Lieut.-Gen.  KnoUys,  Lieut.-Col.  Keppel,  and 
•Mr.  Fisher.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  accompanied  by  Col.  the 
Hon.  James  Macdonald.  Two  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour,  one 
o'clock,  the  special  train  drew  up  at  the  Cambridge  platform,  and 
as  the  illustrious  visitors  stepped  from  the  carriage;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke  of  Manchester ;  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Corps,  who  were  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Baker,  presented 
axms.  The  route  to  Trinity  College,  about  a  mile  in  length,  lay 
along  Hill's-road,  turning  into  Lensfield-road,  and  thence  by 
Trumpington-street,  King's-parade,  and  Trinity-street,  to  Trinity 
College.  At  the  Old  Conduit-head,  where  stands  a  venerable 
structure  associated  with  the  name  of  Hobson,  the  famous  carrier 
and  horse-letter  of  Cambridge,  and  where  a  large  and  prettily- 
decorated,  structure  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Council,  a  halt  was  made  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
presentation  of  an  address  from  the  Corporate  body.  The- Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  Mr.  H.  H.  Harris,  stood  forward  as  the  first  car- 
riage drew  up,  and  led  forth  his  daughter,  who  had  the  honour 
of  offering  the  Princess  a  magnificent  bouquet. 

The  whole  of  the  route  was  decorated  with  flags,  evergreens,  and 
banners  bearing  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
throughout  their  passage  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  heartily 
gpreeted.  The  square  of  the  college  was  lined  with  faces  anxious 
to  gain  something  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Boyal 
visitors.  On  the  south  side  of  the  square  was  a  dais,  with  chairs 
of  state,  and  here,  amid  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  undergraduates, 
and  cheers  from  the  Volunteer  Corps,  who  raised  their  caps  aloft 
upon  their  rifles,  the  Prince  received  an  address  from  the  Chan- 
cellor, Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University.  As  soon  as  the 
procession,  closing  with  the  oflBcersof  the  Cambridge  Town  Volun- 
teer Corps,  had  withdrawn,  the  University  Volunteers,  who  mean- 
while had  packed  themselves  away  in  the  closest  column  known 
to  military  art,  advanced  in  line  as  to  the  centre,  with  both  flanks 
thrown  forward  in  front  so  as  to  form,  when  the  word  was  given 
to  halt  and  front,  a  hollow  square  about  the  platform.  Her  Boyal 
Highness  in  person  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  very  valuable  list 
of  prizes.  Lieut.- Colonel  Baker  had  the  honour  of  receiving,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  challenge  cup  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
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and  Captain  Ross  (to  whom  two  cups  were  presented  for  successive 
victories),  Lieutenant  Bazeley,  Ensign  France,  and  other  members 
of  the  corps  were  similarly  presented  with  prizes  won  in  recent 
competitions.  When  the  distribution  had  terminated,  the  Volun- 
teers took  up  a  new  formation  and  marched  past,  after  which  the 
distinguished  party  upon  the  platform  re-entered  Trinity  Lodge, 
and  partook  of  some  refreshment  before  proceeding  to  the  Senate- 
house.  On  the  platform  of  the  Senate-house  were  placed  chain 
for  the  Prince  and  l*rincess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
other  distinguished  personages.  As  is  their  wont,  the  undergra- 
duates occupied  the  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Royal 
visitors  by  giving  expression  to  their  opinions  on  public  men 
and  current  events.  Ijord  Palmerston  had  not  entered  the 
house  when  his  name  was  first  uttered,  but  soon  afterwards  his 
Lordship  entered  by  the  doctors'  entrance,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  recognized,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  undergraduates  and  even 
of  other  gentlemen  present  again  burst  forth,  and  was  continued 
for  some  minutes,  during  which  time  the  noble  Premier  walked 
across  the  platform,  and,  after  bowing  repeatedly  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  plaudits  by  which  he  was  greeted,  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  Earl  Granville,  on  the  left  of  the  platform,  every  eye 
still  fixed  upon  him. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  entered  the  Senate-house  shortly  before 
three  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Colonel  the  lion.  James  Macdonald 
and  Lady  Aflfleck  (the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master 
of  Trinity).  Her  Royal  Highness  had  changed  her  travelling  cos- 
tume, which  was  entirely  of  black,  and  now,  though  the  robe  and 
bonnet  were  of  that  colour,  wore  a  light-coloured  mantle.  The 
entire  house  rose  as  Her  Royal  Highness  walked  to  her  seat,  and 
cheer  upon  cheer  came,  not  only  from  the  undergraduates,  but 
from  the  entire  assemblage,  during  which  time  Her  Royal  Highness 
stood  gazing  at  the  novel  scene,  and  gently  inclining  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  plaudits.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  arrived,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Harris.  The  applause  which  had  greeted  His  Royal  Highnees'i 
consort  was  redoubled  as  he  entered,  and  for  some  minutes  the 
building  rang  again  with  the  shouts  uttered  from  all  quarten- 
Silence  was  at  length  restored,  and  was  then  broken  by  some  one 
calling  out,  "Three  cheers  for  the  Queen" — a  mark  of  loyaltr 
which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  rose  and  bowed  repeatedly.  Cheen 
were  again  given  for  Denmark,  and  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  received  with  great  cordiality.  "Prussia"  and 
"  Austria "  were  both  groaned  at  with  great  earnestness,  bat  a 
cry  which  immediately  succeeded  of  **  Three  cheers  for  the  bafaj" 
—intended  for  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Victor  of  Wales- 
caused  considerable  laughter,  and  drew  smiles  from  His  Boval 
Highness's  parents.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  this  tnaa 
seated   on    tne  right  of  the   Chancellor,   with  the   Prinoeii  of 
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Wales  and  the^TOuke  of  Cambridge,  and,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Duke,  wore  the  scarlet  robes  of  a  doctor  over  a  general's  uni- 
form. The  Prince  advanced,  when  his  hand  was  taken  by  the 
Public  Orator,  who  presented  him  to  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
honorary  degree  was  conferred  on  His  Royal  Highness  in  the 
customary  manner,  and  also  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Earl 
Spencer,  Lord  Harris,  Lord  Alfred  Hervey,  and  General  KnoUys. 
The  proceedings  closed  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  returned  to  the 
Sovereign's  apartments.  At  half-past  six  o'clock  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  (Dr.  Cookson)  and  Mrs.  Cookson  had  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining at  dinner  in  the  hall  of  Peterhouse  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  a  distinguished  company.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  performance  by  the  members  of  the  A.D.C.,  at  which 
their  Royal  Highnesses  were  present. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  attended  King's 
College  Chapel  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
Senate-house,  when  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  following  dis- 
tinguished persons: — Earl  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Viscount  Eversley,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Lord  Leigh,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Sir  Page  Wood,  Sir  C. 
Eastlake,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Dr.  Watson,  Pro- 
fessor Hofiman,  and  Professor  Wheatstone.  The  ceremony  being 
over,  the  Royal  party  took  their  departure  from  the  house  amidst 
the  most  vehement  cheering,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  crowds 
outside,  and  continued  almost  unbroken  along  the  line  of  route  to 
King's  College.  Here  they  partook  of  luncheon.  Upwards  of 
a  hundred  guests  sat  down,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lord  Palmerston  wearing  their  scarlet  gowns.  At 
three  o'clock  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Earl  Granville,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  Earl  Spencer  left  the 
banquet-hall,  and  sauntered  slowly  across  the  lawn,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  and  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  The  Princess 
wore  a  white  bonnet  and  black  silk  dress.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  splendid  eight-oared  galley,  decorated  with  roses,  and  the 
brilliant  silk  colours  of  the  college  to  which  she  belonged  flying 
at  her  stem,  shot  from  beneath  Clare-bridge,  and  passed  in  splen- 
did style  before  the  Royal  party  and  hundreds  of  spectators  who 
lined  the  route  on  either  side.  Then  followed  another,  equally 
well  handled  and  with  its  full-dress  colours  flying.  Another  and 
another  succeeded,  until  the  whole  fourteen  boats  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  passed.  After  having  passed,  they  returned  in  the 
same  order,  and  drew  up  abreast  of  the  tent,  and  at  a  signal 
they,  with  beautiful  precision,  stood  up  in  their  boats,  and,  raising 
their  oars,  sent  forth  peal  after  peal  of  cheers.  The  Royal  party 
then  entered  their  carriages,  and  proceeded  across  Clare-bridge 
to  St.  John's,  to  a  grand  horticultural  fete.  Here  a  large  and 
fashionable  assemblage  awaited  their  arrival.     They  were  heartily 
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clioored,  und  after  examining  the  magnificent  show,  the  prizes 
were  delivered  to  tlie  diifercnt  comixjtitors. 

Tlie  duty  of  entertaining  the  newly-created  Doctors  and  other 
distinguislied  visitors  was  undertaken  by  Caius  College.  About 
14<)  Silt  down  to  dinner,  and  the  company  included  the  Duke  of 
Riillaiid,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Earl  Granville, 
^lar([uis  Canulen,  Marquis  of  Ilartington,  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer, 
T.ord  and  Lady  liardwicke,  and  Lady  Agneta  Yorke,  &c.  At  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  a  second  series  of  performances  was  given  by 
the  members  of  the  A.D.C.,  with  a  success  not  inferior  to  that 
attained  on  the  previous  evening  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  demon- 
stration at  Cambridge  in  honour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  culmi- 
nated in  the  ball  given  by  Trinity  College.  With  this  celebration, 
the  public  portion  of  the  visit  to  Cambridge  ended. 

Shortlv  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the  4th,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  AVales,  with  many  members  of  their  suite,  escorted  by  the  Duke 
of  ilanchester's  ilounted  Rifles,  drove  over  to  Madingley  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Lady  King,  where  the  Prince  resided  during  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Cambridge.  Here  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  corps 
were  put  through  a  series  of  evolutions  before  the  Royal  party. 
The  Prince  and  IVincess  and  the  rest  of  the  party  then  returned 
to  Magtlalene  College,  and  took  luncheon  with  the  Master.  At 
the  railway-station  every  preparation  was  made  to  receive  the 
Prince  and  IVincess.  A  special  train,  to  which  was  attached  an 
elegant  saloon  carriage  built  by  the  Great  Eastern  Company, 
moved  into  the  station  a  little  after  three  o'clock ;  and  at  half-past 
three,  distant  hurrahs  and  booming  of  cannon  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  IVincc  and  Princess,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
they  made  their  appearance  on  the  platform.  They  were  received 
with  a  Royal  salute,  the  band  of  the  volunteers  playing  the  first 
bar  of  **  God  save  the  Queen.'*  The  train  then  moved  out  of  the 
station  amidst  the  most  vehement  cheers  and  waving  of  hands  and 
handkerchiefs.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Spencer  accompanied  the  Royal  pair  to  London. 

8.  The  Oxford  Commemoration. — The  Commemoration  of 
Founders  and  1  benefactors  took  place,  according  to  annual  custonii 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  Lozd 
Overstone,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  M.  Thierry,  the  French  histoiiany 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  Mr.  Cayley.  The  eflect  of  the  ceremonial 
was  considerably  marred  by  an  unusual  amount  of  uproar  and 
vociferation  from  the  undergraduates'  gallery,  which,  paaaiilg 
the  bounds  of  liccuse  usually  indulged  in  upon  these  occaaioii^ 
caused  an  imseemly  interruption  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dajt 
and  reduced  the  speeches  and  recitations  almost  to  a  dumb  Aaw* 
The  efforts  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  University  autboritiea  to 
still  the  tumult  were  quite  unavailing,  and  were  calculated  to 
impress  the  visitors  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  laxity  of  acadenioal 
discipline. 


Ascot  Maces. 
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9.  Ascot  Races. — The  Cup  Day. — This  favourite  resort  of  the 
sporting  and  fashionable  world  received  this  year  additional 
attraction  from  the  presence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  arrived  on  the  course  shortly  after 
one  o'clock.  In  the  first  of  the  carriages  sat  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  next  contained  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Helena,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Princess  Mary.  In  the  third  were  Prince  Alfred  and  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse ;  and  the  three  following  conveyed  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  Royal  party.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  looked  remarkably  well,  and  was  evidently  in  excellent 
spirits.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ing, to  which  she  responded  by  repeated  bows.  The  Prince,  after 
a  short  stay  in  the  Royal  Stand,  descended  into  the  reserved 
enclosure,  where  he  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  the 
most  distinguished  patrons  of  the  turf.  The  great  event  of  the 
day  was  decided  as  follows : — 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovs.,  added  to  a  subscription  of 
twenty  sovs.  each;  weight  for  age,  with  allowances;  about  two 
miles  and  a  half. 


Mr.  Merry's  Scottish  Chief,  by  Lord  of  the  Isles 

out  of  Miss  Ann,  3  yrs.,  7st.  51b.  (H.  Covey) 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  Little  Stag,  3  yrs.,  7st.  6lb.  (J 

Grimshaw)         ...... 

Duke  of  Beaufort's  Lord  Zetland,  3  yrs.,  7st.  51b 

(T.  French)       ...... 

Mr.  Low's  Gibraltar,  aged,  9st.  51b.  (Custance) 
Baron  Rothschild's    Wingrave,   5   yrs.,    9st.    31b 

(Wells)      .         .         .         . 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  Lord  Clifden,  4  yrs.,  8st.  101b 

(J.  Osborne)      ...... 

Mr.  Savile's  The   Ranger,  4  yrs.,   8st.   101b.    (J 

Goater)     ....... 

Mr.  Savile's  Alabama,  3  yrs.,  7st.  61b.  (Morgan) 
Mr.   R.   Wales's  Molly  Carew,  3  yrs.,   7st.   21b 

(Zanker)    ....... 


1 

2 

3 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 


Betting. — 7  to  4  agst.  Scottish  Chief,  3  to  1  agst.  Lord  Clifden, 
5  to  1  each  agst.  Little  Stag  and  Wingrave,  and  6  to  1  agst.  The 
Ranger. 

The  start  was  fortunately  not  delayed,  and  the  moment  the 
flag  fell  the  lot  got  away  simultaneously,  Alabama  (started  to 
serve  The  Ranger)  pioneering,  with  Wingrave  and  Gibraltar 
next ;  Little  Stag  ana  Scottish  Chief,  side  by  side,  being  fifth ; 
the  others  close  together ;  Lord  Clifden  being  last  of  the  trio. 
Upon  passing  the  Royal  enclosure  Little  Stag  ran  into  third  place, 
and,    pulling    hard,  took   up   the   running,   Alabama   going  on 
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Kocond  to  the  top  of  the  Swinley-hiU,  where  the  latter  was  passed 
by  AViii grave  and  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  bottom  Scottish  Chief 
and  TiOrd  Zethmd  also  passed  Alabama,  ilolly  Carew  being  last. 
Half- way  across  the  bottom,  Scottish  Chief  went  up  to  the  leaders, 
and  after  a  while  retired  behind  Wingrave  and  Gibraltar,  who 
were  still  in  attendance  uiyon  Little  Stag.  At  the  IJrickkiln 
The  Eunger,  with  Lord  Zetland,  drew  up  to  the  leading  division, 
and,  approaching  the  turn  into  the  straight,  Scottish  Chief  ran 
between  Win  grave  and  Gibraltar,  waiting  and  pulling  double 
on  the  outside  of  Ijittle  Stag  till  thev  arrived  at  the  distance, 
where  he  quitted  Lord  St.  Vincent's  horse,  and  won  in  a  canter 
by  six  lengths;  Lord  Zetland,  three  lengths  behind  Little  Stap, 
was  third  ;  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
horses  came  Wingrave,  The  Ranger,  and  Lord  Clifdcn,  the  latter 
of  wliom  trotted  in.  Alabama,  Molly  Carew,  and  Gibraltar 
walked  past  the  Stand. 

—  Fatat.  Kailway  Accident. — The  enjoyment  of  the  Ascot 
Races  was  seriously  marre<l  by  a  calamity  attended  with  disastrous 
results  to  several  persons  returning  from  that  scene  of  amusement. 
One  of  the  trains  of  the  South-Westem  Railway,  heavily  laden 
M'ith  holiday-makers,  ran  into  another  train  at  the  Egbam 
station,  destroying  two  carriages,  killing  five  passengers  almost 
on  the  spot,  and  more  or  less  seriously  injuring  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  others.  The  accident  occurred,  at  about  a  quarter 
to  eight  o'clock,  to  the  train  which  had  left  the  races  a  little  after 
seven,  and  which  was  followed  as  soon  as  safety,  as  it  was  thought, 
permitted,  by  another  train  equally  long  and  heavy. 

Tliat  to  which  the  accident  occurred  left  Ascot  soon  after 
seven,  and  though  the  line  is  a  particularly  difficult  one,  full  of 
dangerous  curves  and  steep  gradients,  it  arrived  at  Egham  safe 
shortly  before  eight  o'clock.  Tickets  were  collected  there,  and 
wliile  this  was  going  on  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  station 
authorities  of  some  card-sharpers  being  in  a  carriage.  An  altera 
cation  arose  about  their  removal,  which,  whether  successful  or  not, 
was  long  enough  to  delay  tho  train  two  or  three  minutes  more. 
During  this  interval  the  next  train  from  Ascot  came  up,  just  u 
the  first  was  moving  ofi*.  The  inevitable  collision  was  so  dearly 
seen  that  those  in  the  station  called  to  the  passengers  in  the  last 
carriages  to  jump  from  them.  The  guard  was  in  the  break-Tan, 
the  last  of  all,  and  his  experienced  eye  needed  no  waminff  as  he 
looked  out  and  saw  the  next  train  coming  on.  He  jumped  out  at 
once,  though  not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  the  crushea  fragments  of 
his  van  caught  his  coat  skirts  and  tore  them  off. 

The  collision  was  very  violent,  owing  to  the  immense  weight  (rf 
the  following  train.  It  crushed  the  guard's  van  to  Bplmt6ii» 
crushed  a  second-class  carriage  next  to  it,  and  partly  crashed 
another  beyond.  The  usual  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay  soo- 
ceeded.  Assistance  was  at  once  telegraphed  for  to  London  and 
to   Ascot,  and  the  work  of  succouring  those  injured  inatantlf 
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began.  There  was  a  horrible  scene  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
broken- up  second-class  carriage.  From  out  of  the  wi'eck  the 
bodies  of  four  gentlemen  were  removed.  A  fifth  died  as  he  was 
being  carried  to  the  bank,  and  a  sixth  was  so  much  injured  as  to 
make  recovery  apparently  doubtful.  About  twenty-five  other 
passengers  were  found  to  have  sustained  injuries,  such  as  con- 
cussions, dislocations,  and  broken  bones.  With  the  exception  of 
the  one  above  mentioned  as  believed  to  be  mortally  injured,  all 
the  persons  injured  were  in  the  course  of  the  night  enabled  to 
come  up  to  town,  and  either  proceeded  to  their  own  homes  or  were 
taken  to  the  hospitals. 

About  twenty-five  passengers  thus  came  to  Waterloo,  all  more 
or  less  alarmed  and  shaken,  many  weak  and  faint,  and  with  their 
clothes  covered  with  blood.  The  gentleman  whose  almost  fatal 
injuries  we  have  mentioned  was  brought  up  on  a  stretcher  bed 
in  a  guard's  van.  He  was  accompanied  during  the  journey  by  a 
surgeon,  and  was  removed  from  Waterloo  on  a  bed  placed  in  a 
light  long  chaise  which  the  officials  had  provided  to  take  him  to 
Cnaring-cross  Hospital.  In  appearance  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  six  or  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

Three  of  the  bodies  were  identified.  Mr.  Clegg,  a  licensed 
victualler,  the  landlord  of  the  Harp,  Jermyn-street ;  Mr.  Coppard, 
the  clerk  or  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Padwick,  the  well-known 
racing  man ;  and  a  Mr.  Winfield,  who  was  not  known,  except 
from  the  direction  upon  a  letter  found  in  his  pocket.  The  bodies 
were  all  removed  to  the  Railway  Inn,  close  to  the  station  at 
Egham.  The  corpses  were  not  much  mutilated,  death  apparently 
having  arisen  from  concussion. 

An  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  John  Coppard,  William  Winfield, 
Edwin  Hall,  Joseph  Clegg,  and  Robert  Wilkie,  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  accident,  was  held  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Egham, 
before  Mr.  Woods,  the  Coroner  for  West  Surrey.  The  inquiry, 
which  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  was  a  protracted  and 
searching  one.  The  Superintendent  of  the  South- Western  Rail- 
way, their  Resident  Engineer,  and  other  officers  and  servants 
were  examined,  and  every  thing  that  could  throw  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  accident  was  carefully  investigated.  The  Jury 
found  Lee,  the  driver  of  the  second  train,  and  Trainer,  the  fire- 
man, guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  and  they  censured  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company  for  not  having  a  turn-table  at 
Ascot,  for  starting  trains  five  minutes  after  each  other,  and  for  not 
telegraphing  trains  from  station  to  station. 

20.  Naval  Actiox  between  the  American  Federal  War^ 
Steamer  the  "Kearsage,"  and  the  Confederate  Cruiser 
"Alabama." — The  English  steam  yacht  "Deerhound,"  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Lancaster,  of  Hindley  Hall,  Wigan,  Lancashire,  arrived 
at  Southampton  and  landed  Captain  Semmes  (commander  of  the 
late  Confederate  steamer  **  Alabama")  j  thirteen  officers,  and  twenty- 
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six  men,  whom  slie  rescued  from  drowning  after  the  action  off 
(/herbour^^,  which  resulted  iu  the  destruction  of  the  world-re- 
nowned "  Alabama." 

Tlie  "  Deerhound"  is  a  yacht  of  190  tons  and  70-hor8e  power,  and 
her  owner  is  a  member  of  tlie  lloyal  Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes 
and  of  the  Itoyal  ^lersey  Yacht  Club.  She  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Laird  and  Son,  of  Birkenliead,  and  proof  of  her  fleetness  is 
liiriiished  by  the  fact  that  she  steamed  home  from  the  scene  of 
action  at  the  rate  of  tliirteen  knots  an  hour.  On  arriving  at  Cher- 
bourjj^  by  railway  from  Caen,  Mr.  Lancaster  was  informed  by  the 
captain  of  his  yacht,  which  was  lying  in  harbour  awaiting  his 
arrival,  that  it  was  reported  that  the  "Alabama"  and  the  "  Kear- 
sage  "  were  going  out  to  fight  each  other  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  whose  wife,  niece,  and  family  were  also  on  board  his 
yacht,  at  once  determined  to  go  out  and  see  the  combat. 

The  "Alabama"  left  Cherbourg  harbour  about  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  20th,  and  the  "  Kearsage  "  was  then  several 
miles  out  to  seaward,  with  her  steam  up  ready  for  action.  The 
French  plated  ship  of  war  "Couronne  "  followed  the  "Alabama"  out 
of  harbour  and  stopped  when  the  vessels  were  a  league  off  the  coast, 
her  object  being  to  see  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  any  fight  taking  place  within  the  legal  distance  from 
land.  The  combat  took  place  about  nine  miles  from  Cherbourg, 
and  the  leading  facts  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
log  kept  on  board  the  "  Deerhound  "  : — 

"  Sunday,  June  20,  9  a.m.— Got  up  steam  and  proceeded  out  to 
Cherbourg  harbour.  J  0.^30. — Observed  the  'Alabama'  steaming  out 
of  the  harbour  towards  the  Federal  steamer  '  Kearsage.'  11.10. — 
The  '  Alabama '  commenced  firing  with  her  starboard  battery,  the 
distance  between  the  contending  vessels  being  about  one  inil& 
The  *  Kearsage '  immediately  replied  w^th  her  starboard  guns ;  a 
very  sharp,  spirited  firing  was  then  kept  up,  shot  sometimes  being 
varied  by  shells.  In  manoeuvring  both  vessels  made  seven  com- 
})lote  circles  at  a  distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  At 
12  a  slight  intermission  was  obser\'ed  in  tho  'Alabama's'  firing,  the 
'  Alabama'  making  head  sail,  and  shapmg  her  course  for  the  land, 
distant  about  nine  miles.  At  12.30  observed  the  'Alabama'  to  be 
disabled  and  in  a  sinking  state.  We  immediately  made  towazde 
her,  and  on  passing  tho  'Kearsage'  were  requested  to  assist  in  saving 
the  *  Alabama's'  crew.  At  12.50,  when  within  a  distance  of  200 
3"ards,  the  *  Alabama '  sank.  We  then  lowered  our  two  boats,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  'Alabama's'  whale  boat  and  dingy,  amo- 
(jeeded  in  saving  about  forty  men,  including  Captain  Semmea  and 
thirteen  officers.     At  1  p.m.  we  steered  for  Southampton/' 

Tlie  ''Alabama"  commenced  the  firing,  and  as  it  is  known 
that  her  guns  were  pointed  for  a  range  of  2000  yards,  and  tbit 
the  second  shot  she  lired,  in  about  half  a  minute  after  the  finti 
went  right  into  tho  "Kearsage,"  that  mav  be  taken  as  tlie 
real  distance  between  the  two  ships.     The  nring  became 
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ral  from  both  vessels  at  the  distance  of  a  little  under  a  mile, 
and  was  well  sustained  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Lancaster's  impression 
being  that  at  no  time  during  the  action  were  they  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  Seven  complete  circles 
were  made  in  the  period  over  which  the  fight  lasted.  It  was 
estimated  on  board  the  "Deerhound"  that  the  "Alabama"  fired 
in  all  about  150  rounds,  some  single  guns,  and  some  in  broad- 
sides of  three  or  four,  and  the  "  Kearsage"  about  100,  the  majority 
of  which  were  11-inch  shells.  The  "Alabama's"  were  principally 
Blakeley's  pivot  guns.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action  the 
relative  firing  was  about  three  from  the  "Alabama"  to  one  from  the 
"  Kearsage,"  but  as  it  progressed  the  latter  gained  the  advantage, 
having  apparently  a  much  greater  power  of  steam.  She  appeared 
to  have  an  advantage  over  the  "  Alabama  "  of  about  three  knots  an 
hour,  and  steam  was  seen  rushing  out  of  her  blowpipe  all  through 
the  action,  while  the  "Alabama"  seemed  to  have  very  little  steam  on. 

At  length  the  "  Alabama's  "  rudder  was  disabled  by  one  of  her 
opponent's  heavy  shells,  and  they  hoisted  sails ;  but  it  was  soon 
reported  to  Captain  Semmes  by  one  of  his  oflBcers  that  his  ship  was 
sinking.  With  great  bravery  the  guns  were  kept  ported  till  the 
muzzles  were  actually  under  water,  and  the  last  shot  from  the 
doomed  ship  was  firea  as  she  was  settling  down.  When  her  stern 
was  completely  imder  water.  Captain  Semmes  gave  orders  for  the 
men  to  save  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  every  one  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  boats  which  had  put  off  to  their 
rescue.  Those  of  them  who  were  wounded  were  ordered  by  Captain 
Semmes  to  be  placed  in  the  "  Alabama's  "  boats  and  taken  on  board 
the  "  Kearsage,"  which  was  as  far  as  possible  obeyed. 

Captain  Semmes  and  those  above-mentioned  were  saved  in  the 
"  Deerhound's  "  boats,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  water 
was  clear  of  every  one  that  had  life  left,  and  that  no  more  help 
could  be  rendered,  the  yacht  steamed  away  for  Cowes,  and  thence 
to  Southampton. 

The  "  Kearsage,"  it  was  known,  had  for  some  time  past  been  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  "Alabama,"  which  vessel  Captain  Winslow  was 
determined  to  follow  every  where  till  he  overtook  his  enemy.  A 
short  time  before  she  chased  and  came  up  with  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Chinese  expeditionary  force  returning  to  En  gland,  and  ran  along- 
side with  her  guns  pointed  and  crew  at  quarters  before  she  could 
be  convinced  of  her  mistake,  for  the  expeditionary  vessel  was  very 
like  the  celebrated  Confederate  cruiser.  The  "  Kearsage"  was  then 
described  as  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  overmatch  for  the  "  Ala- 
bama," having  higher  steam  power  and  rate  of  speed,  and  carrying 
ten,  instead  of  eight,  very  heavy  11-inch  shell  guns — the  so-called 
Columbiads  of  the  American  navy.  The  "  Alabama,"  on  the  con- 
trary, was  stated  to  have  had  only  two  heavy  rifled  guns  and  six 
broadside  32-pounders.  The  Confederate,  too,  after  her  long 
cruise,  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  refit.  Part  of  her  copper,  it  is  said, 
was  off,  and  her  bottom  was  covered  with  long  weeds. 
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The  crew  of  the  '^  Alabama ''  comprised  in  all  about  150  when 
she  left  Cherbourg.  Of  these,  ten  or  twelve  were  killed  during 
the  action,  and  a  number  were  known  to  be  drowned.  The 
remainder  were  brought  home  by  the  "  Deerhound,"  being  saved 
by  the  boats  of  the  "  Kearsage,"  or  some  French  pilot  boats  which 
were  in  the  vicinity.  The  French  war- vessel  "Couronne"  did  not 
come  out  beyond  three  miles.  The  surgeon  of  the  "Alabama" 
was  an  Englishman ;  he  had  gone  below  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
some  of  the  sufferers,  and  went  down  with  the  ship. 

The  wounded  men  on  board  the  "Deerhound"  were  carefully 
attended  to  until  her  arrival  at  Southampton,  when  they  were 
taken  to  the  Sailors'  Home. 

Captain  Semmes,  and  his  first-lieutenant,  Mr.  J.  M.  Kill,  took 
up  their  quarters  at  an  hotel,  the  gallant  commander  being  under 
the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Ware,  his  right  hand  being  slightly  splin- 
tered by  a  shell. 

When  the  men  came  on  board  the  "Deerhound'*  they  had 
nothing  on  but  their  drawers  and  shirts,  having  been  stripped  to 
fight,  and  one  of  the  men,  with  a  sailor's  devotedness,  insisted  on 
seeing  his  captain,  who  was  then  lyiug  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  cabin 
in  a  very  exhausted  state,  as  he  had  been  entrusted  by  Captain 
Semmes  with  the  ship's  papers,  and  to  no  one  else  would  he  give 
them  up.  The  men  were  all  very  anxious  about  their  captain,  and 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had  been  saved. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle  on  board  the  "Alabama,"  a  Nor- 
wegian, says  that  when  he  was  in  the  water  he  was  hailed  by  a 
boat  from  the  "Kearsage,"  "Come  here,  old  man,  and  we'll  save 
you;"  to  which  he  replied,  "Never  mind  me,  I  can  keep  up  half 
an  houryet ;  look  after  some  who  are  nearer  drowning  than  I 
am."  He  then  made  away  for  the  "Deerhound,"  thanking  God 
that  he  was  under  English  colours. 

Throughout  the  action  the  "Deerhound"  kept  about  a  mile  to 
windward  of  the  combatants,  and  was  enabled  to  witiTess  the  whole 
of  it.  The  "Kearsage"  was  burning  Newcastle  coals,  and  the 
"Alabama"  Welsh  coals,  the  difference  in  the  smoke  (the  north 
country  coal  yielding  so  much  more)  enabling  the  movements  of  each 
ship  to  be  distinctly  traced.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  "Kearsage's"  11-inch  shells  which  gave  her  the  advan- 
tage. Both  vessels  fired  well  into  each  other's  hull,  and  the  yards 
and  masts  were  not  much  damaged.  The  mainmast  of  the  "Ala- 
bama" had  been  struck  by  shot,  and  as  the  vessel  was  sinking, 
broke  off  and  fell  into  the  sea,  throwing  some  men  who  were  in  the 
maintop  into  the  water.  Some  tremendous  gaps  were  visible  in 
the  bulwarks  of  the  "Kearsage,"  and  it  was  believed  that  some  of 
her  boats  were  disabled.  She  appeared  to  be  temporarily  plated 
with  iron  chains.  As  far  as  could  be  seen,  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  be  well  planned  and  ready  on  board  the  "Kearsage" 
for  the  action.  It  was  apparent  that  Captain  Semmes  intended  to 
fight  at  a  long  range,  and  the  fact  that  the  "Kearsage"  did  not 
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reply  till  the  two  vessels  got  nearer  together,  showed  that  they 

E referred  the  short  range,  and  the  superior  steaming  power  of  the 
itter  enabled  this  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  "Kearsage"  to  close  and  board  the  "Ala- 
bama," and  when  the  "Alabama"  hoisted  sails  and  made  as  if  for 
the  shore,  the  "Kearsage"  moved  away  in  another  direction,  as 
though  her  rudder  or  screw  was  damaged  and  out  of  control. 
Gh*eat  pluck  was  shown  on  both  sides  during  the  action.  On 
board  the  "Alabama"  all  the  hammocks  were  let  loose,  and 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  sinking  her  rather  than  that  she 
should  be  captured. 

As  far  as  was  known,  not  a  relic  of  the  "Alabama"  came  into 
the  possession  of  her  successful  rival.  When  she  was  sinking, 
Captain  Semmes  dropped  his  own  sword  into  the  sea,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  getting  into  their  hands,  and  the  gunner 
made  a  hole  in  one  of  the  "Alabama's"  boats  and  sank  her  for  the 
same  reason. 

Before  leaving  the  "Deerhound,"  Captain  Semmes  presented  to 
Mr.  Lancaster's  son  one  of  his  officers'  swords  and  a  pistol,  in 
remembrance  of  the  occurrence  and  the  kind  treatment  he  and 
his  men  had  received  on  board  the  yacht. 

The  spectacle  presented  during  the  combat  was  described  by 
those  who  witnessed  it  ftx)m  the  "Deerhound"  as  magnificent. 

The  presence  of  the  "Deerhound"  on  the  scene  was  a  providen- 
tial circumstance,  as  in  all  probability  .the  men  saved  by  her  would 
otherwise  have  been  drowned,  and  a  lamentable  addition  made 
to  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  occasion. 

The  "Kearsage"  had  about  the  same  number  of  officers  and  crew 
as  the  "Alabama."  The  last  official  American  navy  list  described 
her  as  1031  tons  register,  and  carrying  eight  gims,  being  two 
guns  less  than  the  "Tuscarora,"  to  which  in  all  other  respects 
the  "  Kearsage  "  is  a  sister  ship. 

The  "Alabama's"  chronometers,  specie,  and  all  the  bills  of 
ransomed  vessels,  were  saved,  having  been  handed  over  to  a  gen- 
tleman at  Cherbourg  before  she  left  that  port. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  agent,  Captain  Bullock,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tremlett,  arrived  in  the  afternoon  from  London,  and 
proceeded  to  Kelway's  Hotel  to  meet  Captain  Semmes. 

—  Presentation  of  Colours  to  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company. — The  review  of  this  ancient  civic  force  by  its  Captain- 
General  and  Colonel,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  presentation  of 
new  colours  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  regiment,  took  place 
at  the  head-quarters,  in  Finsbury.  There  were  about  500  men 
under  arms,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  horse  artillery,  with  two 
field-pieces,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jay  ;  a  troop  of  light 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keams ;  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  in  six  companies,  commanded  by  Major  Robinson  and 
Major  Snell ;  and  a  field-battery  of  four  guns,  under  the  command 
of  Uaptain  Blockley,  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel  Ijord  Col  ville.  As  there  were  some  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  the  I^riiiee  and  rrincess  arrived,  attended  by  General  KnoUys 
and  Colonel  KepfX'l,  in  close  carriages  ;  but  before  the  review  had 
proceeded  far,  I  he  rain  ceased.  liesidcs  the  people  admitted  by  tick- 
et, tliousands  siiw  the  mana'uvres  from  the  neighbouring  windows 
and  houscitops.  Their  l^oyal  Highnesses  on  arriving  were  escorted 
to  a  spot  in  front  of  the  naluting-flag,  where  the  Prince  alighted 
and  mounted  a  cliargcT.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  Captain-General 
of  the  corps.  1  behind  tlie  lloyal  party  were  a  number  of  mounted 
officers,  who  liad  been  invited  as  visitors.  The  regiment,  drawn 
up  in  line,  witli  tlie  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  on  the  right  and 
the  field  battery  on  tlic  left,  received  tlie  Prince  with  a  Royal 
salute.  His  Royal  Highness,  attended  by  the  officers  of  his  Staff, 
then  rode  slowly  along  the  line,  front  and  rear,  inspecting  the  men 
and  their  accoutrements,  and,  that  over,  he  returned  to  the  saluting- 
point.  A  set  of  handsome  new  colours,  the  gift  of  the  wife  of 
Major  Robinson,  was  then  formally  presented  to  the  regiment  by 
tlie  l^rinccss  of  Wales,  having  first  been  consecrated  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo,  the  Chaplain  of  the  force.  The  battalion  having 
shouldered  arms,  JIajors  Robinson  and  Snell  dismounted,  and, 
raising  the  colours,  which  had  been  piled  over  the  drum,  bore  them 
to  the  carriage  of  the  l^rincess.  Her  Royal  Highness,  Liying  her 
hand  upon  them,  expressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  presenting 
them  to  the  regiment,  adding  that  she  trusted  they  would  always 
serve  as  the  emblems  of  honour,  and  never  be  unfurled  except  in 
defence  of  their  Queen  and  country.  The  colours  were  then  placed 
in  the  belts  of  Ensigns  Webb  and  Fairlie,  who  received  them 
kneeling.  Lord  Col  ville,  addressing  Her  Royal  Highness,  said  they 
were  entrusted  to  a  regiment  of  brave  men,  who  would  defend  them 
with  their  lives,  if  need  were.  The  regiment  having  presented  arms, 
tlio  colours  were  borne  high  in  air  to  the  front,  with  a  slow  and 
stately  march,  under  an  escort,  the  band  playing  the  National 
Anthem ;  and  the  time-worn  banners  which  they  supplanted,  and 
wliich  were  some  fifty  years  old,  were  carried  to  the  rear  to  the 
tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  This  ceremony  having  concluded,  the 
battalion  broke  into  open  column  of  companies  and  marched  past 
tlie  saluting-point,  first  at  slow  and  then  at  quick  time,  followed 
bv  tlie  artillerv  and  cavalrv,  which  had  been  massed  in  column  in 
the  mean  time.  The  battalion  then  formed  three  sides  of  a  square^ 
and  the  Prince  with  liis  Stafi^  rode  into  the  centre.  His  Boyal 
Higliness,  addressing  Lord  Col  ville,  said  it  had  afforded  him  tot 
sincere  gratification  to  see  the  efficiency  which  the  regiment  haioi 
attained  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  as  he  himself  did, 
remembering  that  his  father  before  him  had  commanded  tiie 
regiment. 

30.  Speech  Day  at  Harrow. — This  anniversary  was  cdebnted 
with  somewhat  more  than  usual  festivity,  it  having  been  for  sobs 
time  known  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  mgtdBtA 
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their  intention  of  honouring  the  "  speeches"  with  their  presence. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  arrived  in  a  carriage  and  four,  shortly 
after  one  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler  and 
the  assistant  masters  on  the  steps  of  the  school.  The  Harrow 
School  Volunteers  and  the  local  rifle  corps  were  also  present  as 
a  guard  of  honour.  The  Prince  and  Princess  having  taken  their 
seats  in  the  centre  of  the  speech  room,  with  Mr.  Butler  on  their 
right,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  their  left,  the  delivery 
of  the  speeches  and  prize  compositions  commenced. 

As  soon  as  the  speeches  were  concluded,  the  company  began  to 
disperse,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess,  as  they  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  school  buildings,  were  received  with  deafening  cheers, 
Bucn  as  are  seldom  heard  except  at  our  public  schools.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  loudly  cheered  also,  as  were  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Natal, 
Lords  Brougham,  Stanhope,  Houghton,  Lyttelton,  Cardigan,  and 
Spencer,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Estcourt,  &c.  Luncheon  was 
afterwards  served  to  the  numerous  guests  in  the  houses  of  the 
various  masters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  having  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c.  The 
Royal  guests,  after  inspecting  the  new  library  (named  after  Dr. 
Vaughan)  and  the  new  chapel,  took  their  departure  for  London. 

The  prizes  were  distributed,  according  to  the  usual  custom  on 
this  day,  by  Mr.  Butler. 


JULY. 

1.  Metropolitan  Horse  Show. — A  great  exhibition  of  horses, 
similar  in  its  character  to  the  Annual  Cattle  Show,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  an  event  of  great  interest  to  breeders  of 
stock,  took  place  this  year  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  at  Islington,  and  achieved  a  decided  success.  The  judges 
were  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Col.  White,  Mr.  William  Williams, 
the  Hon.  Wellington  Cotton,  Captain  'Percy  Williams,  Mr.  J. 
Hnssell  Cookes  (Master  of  the  Worcestershire  Foxhounds),  and 
Mr.  W.  F.  Knight,  M.P.,  for  thorough-bred  and  half-bred  stallions 
and  hunters ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Knight,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cookes,  and 
Captain  John  Bastard,  for  hacks,  cobs,  and  ponies ;  General  Wil- 
liams (late  1st  Life  Guards),  for  chargers ;  and  Captain  Thomas 
Francis,  for  Arabs  and  Barbs.  These  gentlemen,  in  conjimction 
with  Mr.  Sidney,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  show,  entered  the  ring  a  few  minutes  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  judging, 
which  continued  throughout  the  day ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  labour,  and  the  thorough  determination  to  do  justice  to  every 
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specimen  entered  for  competition,  their  labours  did  not  termi- 
nate till  a  late  hour  the  next  evening,  when  the  whole  of 
the  prize  horses  were  paraded  to  the  great  gratification,  and 
amidst  the  applause  of  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  fashionable 
gatherings  ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Agricultural 
Hull,  liuring  the  two  days,  the  Pentonville,  Euston,  and  Mary- 
lebonc  roads  presented  a  continuous  stream  of  carriages  and 
vehicles,  at  one  period  extending  in  one  almost  unbroken  line 
from  the  Angel,  Islington,  to  Trinity  Church,  Mar}'lebone,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Up  to  a  lute  hour  hundreds  of  carriages  continued  to  arrive,  and 
set  down  and  take  up  at  both  the  entrances,  and  it  was  computed 
that  notwithstanding  the  price  of  half-a-crown,  something  like 
from  15,000  to  20,000  persons  passed  through  the  show  on  the 
first  two  days.  On  the  4th,  being  the  first  shilling  day,  the  num* 
l)er  of  visitors  had  been  greatly  augmented,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
cipate<l  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Some  thou- 
sands of  well-dressed  ladies  were  admitted  at  a  shilling  each  to 
scats  in  the  grand  orchestra,  and  others  to  the  then  unoccupied 
Royal  box  at  a  charge  of  three  shillings,  whilst  a  limited  number 
were  admitted  to  the  centre  of  the  ring  at  an  extra  charge  of 
half-a-crown. 

The  expectwl  visit  of  royalty  did  not  take  )>lace  till  the  5th. 
when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  and  Priuc<?88  of 
Leininj^on,  and  attended  by  the  (.'ountess  of  Carmarthen  and  Cap- 
tain Grey,  arrival  at  the  show  al>out  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock. 
They  were  at  once  conducted  totlie  Poyal  l)ox,  and  the  programme 
was  ^one  tlirough  bv,  in  the  first  instance,  the  parading  in  the 
rinir  of  the  splendid  prize  blood  horses.  The  hunters  next 
folI«)wed,  and  during  the  jumping  great  excitement  prevailed, 
and  the  interest  of  the  Uoyal  party  was  alike  manifest  at  the 
splendid  leaps  and,  in  some  instances,  perilous  positions  of  both 
hors*»s  and  riders.  When  the  Prince  and  Princess  came  to  the 
front  of  tlie  box,  they  wen*  grei»t<Hl  with  several  rounds  of 
cheering.  Tlie  Princess  was  much  inten'sted  in  the  display  of 
Arabs,  l(arb<«,  and  ladies*  horses,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
pri«e  and  character  of  some  of  them.  Tlie  l)uchi*fts  of  IWoufort*ft 
iH'autiful  pair  of  black  carriagi*  horst»s  exciteil  8|)ecial  atten* 
tion  ;  and  aft4T  reniainin^r  unwanis  of  an  hour,  the  Kuyal  partv, 
on  l«-:iving.  were  aj^ain  lou«lly  chwred  by  the  iKwple,  not  only 
insi>b>,  but  by  th<)ii>ands  outside  the  building.  It  was  c<»ra- 
put4<l.  th;it  this  (liy  but  little  short  of  from  :{0,O(NI  to  40.<NN) 
|xT-'"ii'*  p:ii'l  f«»r  adiiiis*«ion,  and  on  tlie  clo«iing  duv  the  numl*en 
were  nearlv  a**  trreat.  S>  tlint  it  mav  tairlv  U»  o.^'^umi'd  that 
sonicihiiJ^  like  luijjiuo  jhtmhis  vi^it*il  the  building  in  the  five 
da  vs. 

7.  Thf.  Svvov  <'iivrf  I,  nK>'iKovi.i)  nv  Firk. — The  old  Roval 
('ha|K*l  in  the  pre^unct  of  the  Savoy  was  destroyed  by  fire.     The 
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carelessness  of  workmen  employed  that  morning  about  some  re- 
pairs or  alterations  of  the  gas-burners  under  the  organ  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  The  fire  was  discovered  soon 
after  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  no  person  was  in  the  building ;  the 
doors  at  that  time  were  locked,  and  before  they  could  be  opened 
the  interior  of  the  chapel  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  flames,  which 
burst  out  of  the  north  window  and  caught  the  back  of  a  house  in 
the  Strand.  This  house  (No.  109),  occupied  by  Mr.  Finney, 
tailor,  with  the  Press  ofiice,  whicli  adjoins  it,  were  the  only  private 
houses  much  damaged. 

The  Savoy  Chapel  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  historical  antiquity  in  London.  It  was  built,  in  1505,  of 
squared  stone  and  boulders,  with  a  low  bell-tower  and  large 
Tudor  windows ;  and,  standing  in  a  small  burial-ground,  amid  a 
few  trees  and  evergreens,  it  resembled  the  church  of  a  rural 
hamlet.  It  was  all  that  remained  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Peter  de  Savoy, 
magnificently  rebuilt  by  Henry,  first  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Thither 
John,  King  of  France,  was  brought  prisoner  from  Poictiers  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  there,  in  his  "  antient  prison," 
King  John  died,  five  hundred  years  ago,  April  8,  1364.  The 
Savoy  was  burnt  by  Wat  Tyler's  rebels,  and  lay  in  ruins  until 
1605,  when  Henry  VIL  commenced  erecting  St.  John's  Hospital, 
"to  receive  and  lodge  nightly  one  hundred  poor  folks."  The 
buildings  were  completed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  chapel  was  origi- 
nally dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
but,  when  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  destroyed  by 
the  Protector  Somerset,  the  parishioners  united  themselves  to  the 
precinct  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  chapel,  being  used  as  their  church, 
acquired  the  name  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy ;  though  before  the  house- 
holders beyond  the  precinct  were  permitted  to  use  it  as  their  parish 
church,  they  signed  an  instrument  renouncing  all  claim  to  any 
right  or  property  in-  the  chapel  itself.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
when  the  Liturgy  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  restored  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy  was  the  first  place  in  which  the 
service  was  performed.  It  was  in  this  chapel  also  that  the  memor- 
able conference  between  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  held  in  1661.  Here  many 
of  the  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  among  them  Wilson,  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  by  Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  1698 ;  and  among 
those  who  have  held  the  benefice  was  Dr.  Anthony  Homeck,  the 
favourite  chaplain  of  King  William  III.  The  chapel  possessed 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  contemporary  with  the  Fleet  and 
May  fair  marriages,  the  Savoy  carried  on  a  like  strange  traffic. 
Several  persons  of  note  are  buried  here,  and  had  figure  monu- 
ments. Among  them  was  one,  in  the  chancel,  of  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  and  his  lady  (seventeenth  century).  In  a  pointed  niche 
was  the  figure  of  a  lady  kneeling — Jocosa,  daughter  of  Sir  Alan 
Apeley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  sister  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.     In 
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the  wostom  wall,  near  the  altarpiece,  was  an  ornamented  reccflB,  in 
the  buck  of  which  had  been  effigies  incised  in  brass;  and  near 
this  was  a  small  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Anne  Eilligrcw  (l(j8-ir, 
daughter  of  one  of  tlie  Masters  of  the  Savoy,  and  niive  to  the  well- 
known  ii'stor.  This  was  the  la<lv  described  bv  Drvden  as  "a 
Grace  for  Heauty  and  a  Muse  for  Wit."  <  )ver  the  door  was  a  small 
knei'lin*^  ii«;ure,  with  a  skull  in  her  hands,  inscrilied  "Alicia 
Sti-wanT'  (d.  l.">7*2;.  A  recumlx^iit  fifjure  has  lK»en,  it  is  thouirht, 
improiH'rly  named  the  Countess  Dowaj^T  of  Xottintirham.  Here, 
aUo,  is  a  brass  over  the  f»rave  of  (tawin  Douglas,  who  translated 
Virgil;  of  George  Witlier,  the  p<M?t,  without  a  monument;  the 
Karl  of  Feversham,  wlio  commanded  King  James  II.'s  tnxijM  at 
th(?  l^attle  of  Si'dgmfjor;  and  I)r.  Cameron,  the  last  pcrsou  who 
surtered  for  tlie  Rebellion  of  1745,  to  whom  was  erected  a  marble 
relief  tablet,  by  his  great-grandson,  in  IHU\  ** one  hundre<l  yean 
after  tlie  Battle  of  <'ulloilen."  Here  also  was  i»lace<l  a  tablet  to 
the  memorv  of  Richard  Lander,  the  traveller  in  Africa ;  and  in  the 
burial-gr«)und  is  the  tomb  of  Hilton,  the  historical  |)ainter.  Tl)e 
Hospital  was  linally  disMjlved  in  170:i.  The  Savoy  wa**  usi-d  a.* 
barracks  and  a  prisrm  for  des4'rters  until  lsll>,  when  the  j»n^ 
mises  were  taken  <lo\vn  to  form  the  approach  to  Waterloo-bridpo. 
We  set*  the  river  fn>nt  of  the  Savoy  in  Hollar's  prints  and  <  *ana- 
letti's  pictures;  and  Vertue's  ground-plan  shows  the  Middle  Savny 
(.fate,  where  Savoy-Mreit  now  i-^ ;  antl  the  Little  Savoy  Gate. 
where  now  are  Savoy -steps.  T)ie  tir-^t  manufa<-tory  of  flint-glass 
in  Kngland  was  established  in  the  Savoy  Housi*,  in  lOo'J;  and 
here  were  al>'»  the  Thames  and  SiiVt)y  comjKinie^  throe  centuries 
lat«T.  Tlie  chaiH-l  is  a  paroehial  lK*netice  in  the  gift  of  HiT 
Mairstv,  in  rii^ht  of  hrr  duchv  of  Lancaster;  it  was  endowed  bv 
Hf-nrv  VII.,  and  the  incumln  iit  to  this  dav  rireives  an  annual  fiv 
by  Ki»yal  warrant.  Thr  i!it«*rior  dimrn>i«»ns  of  the  chapel  wen* 
!H»t't.  by  'J  1ft.  It>  styh'  was  Kngli>h  lVr|x'ndicular,  lute  and 
plain,  exrrpt  I  lie  criling,  which  was  rii-h  and  colouretl.  This  was 
entirely  <irstroyiil,  antl  tlius  was  lu.^t  one  of  the  fiui^st  pieces  of 
carvitl  Work  in  th»'  mt  tn»polis. 

It  w;iN  wholly  111' oak  antl  |M'ar-tree,  and  divide<l  into  l*)<^quatn>- 
foil  pan'  N,  ea«h  t  nrit-lu-d  with  a  carve<l  (»rnament,  sacreil  or  hi>to- 
ric:d.  Till*  panels  numlHTt'tl  twenty-thnn.'  in  the  length  of  the 
chaiN'l  anil  six  in  its  width.  Ttii  ttf  the  ranges  had  each  a  bhield 
in  thr  II  ntn-,  j>n  ^t-nting  in  high  relief  sonu'  featun-  <»r  emblem  of 
tht-  ]':issi.»i]  iitid  lit  iith  ot'  tlif  SaviiMir,  and  all  tlevixfl  and  arranged 
in  a  stxli-  lit"  wliii  ]j  tht  ri'  are  manv  ixamidr^  in  s;ien'<l  etlitici's  of 
tin-  titt.ir.tlj  ;iud  •*ixii«]»th  nniiirifs.  Tin-  paneU  thnmghoul  the 
n  >t  oj"  il.i  iriiinir  •■••iitaiind  l»f.*rinL'''»  or  b;id:res  indicating  the 
vaiioii^  f.iTiiilii  -  Ip-ni  ulji«h  tin-  Ii«'\:d  lini-.tgi*  wa>  derivi'<l»  and 
ni«'i»  p.iit:i  iii.iily  tl,i-  al!i.»n«i^  nt  t:.«  IIium-  of  LaneaMer.  irach 
p.iii  1  l-i'ij*  -iiipiuiidt  d  bv  a  wr»  atli  ri*  hlv  blazoned  an<l  tintol 
V.  i?!j  tin-  iivi  rv  tnl..ins  «if  tlir  tlitfi  n  lit  t.iniiliis. 

Wi.ei:  !li»'  itlitiif  \\a.H  n  jwiretl,  at   the  ex[»<.'nd^*  of  Quct*n  Vic- 
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toria,  in  1843,  this  fine  ceiling  was  restored  and  emblazoned 
Willement,  by  whom  it  has  been  minutely  illustrated.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Willement  re-glazed  the  altar  window,  which 
is  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  lower  centre  was  a  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  side  compartments  contained  emblems 
of  the  other  Evangelists;  and  in  other  parts  were  the  ducal 
coronet,  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lions,  also  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  Plantagenet  escocheon,  and  over  all  the  inscription — 
"  This  window  was  glazed  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation,  in 
honour  of  God,  and  in  gratitude  to  our  Queen  Victoria."  The 
altar-screen,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  has 
also  been  destroyed :  it  was  restored  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  in 
1843.  The  chapel  was  repaired  in  1721,  at  the  charge  of  George 
I.,  when  the  burial-ground  was  walled  in.  Little  was  left  after 
the  fire  except  the  bare  roofless  walls,  some  mural  fragments,  and 
the  triple  flight  of  steps  (Savoy-steps)  of  the  once-famous  Savoy 
House.  The  pulling  down  of  the  ruins,  in  1816,  when  the  chapel 
was  left  isolated,  was  a  work  of  immense  labour,  so  massive  was 
the  masonry. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, informed  the  authorities  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  would 
take  upon  herself  the  cost  of  restoring  the  fabric ;  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Smirke,  the  architect,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ruins  witn 
that  view.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  four  walls  which 
remained  were  not  seriously  injured,  and  might  be  made  available 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  These  walls,  built  of  squared  stone 
and  boulder,  are,  upon  an  average,  four  feet  thick,  and  must  be 
at  least  350  years  old.  The  fabric  was  insured  to  the  amount  of 
4000/. 

8.  Cricket. — Harrow  v.  Eton. — On  the  two  days  of  this  match 
the  interest  excited  was  very  great.  On  the  first  day  the  spectators 
amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000,  the  number  of  carriages  being 
truly  wonderful.  The  roping  and  staking  of  the  ground  proved  a 
great  success,  and  at  no  time  was  the  playing  boundary  trenched 
upon.  In  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  had  the  valuable  aid  of  Superintendent  Walker,  of  the  A 
division,  assisted  by  Inspectors  Bradstock,  Eccles,  Denning,  and 
Kittle,  who,  with  fifty  men  of  the  same  division,  did  their  duty  in 
such  a  manner  as  gave  general  satisfaction.  On  the  second  morning 
Eton,  with  four  wickets  down  in  their  second  innings  for  74  runs, 
continued  it,  and  finished  it  for  113,  the  play  lasting  only  an  hour, 
it  being  over  at  half-past  twelve.  The  Harrow  boys  won  in  one 
innings,  with  66  runs  over,  and  their  victory  was  hailed  with 
loud  cheers  from  their  partisans,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom,  carried  some  of  the  players  on  their  shoulders  round 
the  ground. 

—  The  Thames  Embankment. — The  foundation  of  this  great 
metropolitan  improvement  was  commenced,  with  some  ceremony  of 
inauguration.     The  portion  of  the  work  of  which  the  first  begin- 
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um^  was  thus  made  will  extend  from  Wcstminstcr-bridge  to 
nijicklriars-bridfi^e,  and  will  be  continued  by  a  new  street  to  the 
Mansion  Ilousr.  It  will  l)c  of  immense  strength,  and  its  top  will 
bo  ornament od  by  mouldings,  and  here  and  there  by  decorativo 
])e(le-tuls.  The  ])art  of  the  embankment  from  the  Tcmple-gardons 
to  lUaekiriars-bridj^o  is  to  bo  constructed  on  another  plan  tiian  the 
rest  of  the  work,  in  order  toprf»vide  an  access  to  the  wharfs  on  this 
l)art  oftlie  river.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  embankment  wass 
laid  by  ^Ir.  Thwaites,  the  cliairman  of  the  5[etroiX)litan  Board  of 
AVorks,  in  an  excavation  of  tlic  bed  of  the  Thames  near  the  Charing- 
cross  llailway-bri<lge  at  Hungerford.  This  excavation,  protected 
against  the  invasion  of  water  by  coffer-dams  and  a  new  form  of 
caisson,  showed  at  once  the  mode  of  construction  ado2>t4.Hl  by  the 
contractor,  5Ir.  Furness.  The  caissons  protecting  the  front  wall 
are  of  an  oval  form,  presenting  a  larger  area  than  round  ones  to 
the  rush  of  the  water.  The  lower  layer  of  the  caissons,  filled  with 
concrete,  is  to  remain  in  place  up  to  low  water-mark  for  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  the  foundations.  When  the  wall  is  finished,  the 
area  of  the  river  bed  being  greatly  reduced,  the  scour  of  the  water 
will  be  so  greatly  increased  that  no  muddy  banks  can  jjossibly  be 
fi)rnied.  This  will  com]Jete  the  measures  already  taken  for  the 
purification  of  the  river,  in  which  we  might  expect  some  day  to 
be  able  to  fish  for  salmon  from  our  door-steps,  if  the  water  were 
not  constantly  disturbed  by  the  largest  aquatic  traflSc  in  the 
world. 

f).  ^luRDKii  OF  Mr.  Briogs  IX  A  Railway  Carriage  ox  the 
North  Loxik)X  Eaiiavay. — An  event  took  place  which  excite  an 
extraordinary  sensation  of  surprise  and  alarm  in  the  public  niind» 
and  contiimed  for  several  months,  until  the  offender  was  brought  to 
justice,  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion  and  interest. 

!Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,  chief  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  RobartB 
and  Co.,  of  Tjombard- street,  was  murderously  assailed,  plundered, 
and  thrown  out  of  the  train. 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  fine,  tall,  hale  man,  and  resided  at  No.  5,  Clapton-squaie, 
near  Hackney  Church.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  about  three 
o'clock,  he  left  the  bank  for  the  day,  and  proceeded  to  his  niece's 
residence  in  Nelson-square,  Peckham,  where  he  dined.  There 
he  remained  until  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  was  seen  into  an 
omnibus  in  the  Old  Kent-road  by  the  husband  of  his  niece,  a  Mr. 
l^uckham,  and  he  then  appeared  in  his  usual  good  health  and 
spirits.  Before  parting  with  his  relative,  he  intimated  that  he 
should  proceed  to  the  City,  and  then  take  the  train  from  Fenchuzch- 
street  station  for  Hackney.  lie  was  almost  a  daily  travell^  OB 
the  line,  and  was  well  known  to  the  railway  servants.  From  the  | 
time  of  his  getting  into  the  onmibus  in  the  Old  Kent-road  until 
his  body  was  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  North  London 
between  Old  Ford-bridge  and  Hackney- wick  station,  nothing 
was  known  of  his  movements. 
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The  outrage  was  discovered  about  a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes 
past  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  evening.  On  the  arrival  at  Hackney 
of  the  9.45  train  from  Fenchurch-street  station,  a  gentleman 
called  the  attention  of  the  guard  to  the  state  of  a  compartment 
of  a  first-class  carriage,  No.  69,  in  the  train.  He  had  opened 
the  door  with  the  intention  of  getting  in,  and  had  placed  his 
hand  on  one  of  the  cushions,  which  he  found  to  be  covered  with 
blood.  The  guard  on  looking  in  found  such  to  be  the  fact.  Not 
only  the  cushions,  but  the  floor,  sides,  and  windows  were  besmeared 
with  blood ;  in  some  places  there  was  quite  a  pool.  He  also  found 
inside  the  carriage  a  gentleman's  hat,  a  walking-stick,  and  a  small 
leathern  bag.  The  guard  at  once  took  charge  of  the  articles  and 
locked  the  door. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  this  discovery  was  made,  the 
driver  and  stoker  of  an  engine  which  had  been  working  the 
Hackney-wick  and  Stratford  traffic  were  returning  from  the  Wick 
station  to  the  Bow  locomotive  works  of  the  North  London  Railway, 
and  as  they  were  approaching  the  railway-bridge  over  Ducket's 
canal,  by  the  side  of  the  Mitford  Arms  Tavern,  which  parts  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Volunteer  parade-ground  in  Victoria-park,  they 
saw  something  lying  on  the  six-foot  way,  the  space  between  the 
up  and  down  line.  The  stoker,  Brinckley,  got  down  and  went 
back  along  the  line  with  a  lamp,  and  on  coming  up  to  the  spot, 
discovered  it  to  be  the  body  of  a  gentleman,  saturated  with  blood 
and  apparently  dead.  The  stoker  instantly  hailed  the  driver,  and 
ran  down  the  embankment  into  the  Mitford  Arms  public-house. 
Several  persons  in  the  house,  with  the  landlord,  at  once  returned 
with  the  stoker  up  to  the  line,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
remove  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  the  adjacent  tavern,  but  in 
doing  so  the  men  who  were  assisting  in  the  melancholy  task 
nearly  lost  their  lives  by  a  passing  down-train.  When  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  tavern  and  laid  on  a  couch,  suspicions  were  at 
once  aroused,  for  the  head  seemed  to  have  been  battered  in  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  clothes  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
the  broken  link  or  hook  of  a  watch-chain  hung  to  a  button-hole  of 
his  waistcoat.  The  watch  and  the  other  part  of  the  chain  not  being 
found  led  to  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  foul  play.  The 
landlord  immediately  gave  information  to  the  police,  and  sent  for 
medical  assistance.  The  surgeons  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the 
wounded  gentleman.  He  was  quite  insensible.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  just  over  the  ear,  which  was  torn  away,  was  found  a  deep 
wound  ;  the  skull  was  fractured  and  the  bone  driven  in.  On  the 
base  of  the  skull  there  were  four  or  five  lacerated  wounds  ;  there 
were  more  blows  on  other  parts  of  the  head,  and  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen expressed  their  surprise  that  the  unfortunate  suferer 
should  be  alive.  Stimulants  were  applied  with  a  view  of  restoring 
consciousness,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  breast-coat  pocket  of  the 
wounded  man  was  found  a  bundle  of  letters  addressed  "  T.  Briggs, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Robarts  and  Co.'s,  Lombard-street."     A  messenger 
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was  iinmocHatcly  dcspatchecl  to  the  bank  to  loum  whore  the  gen- 
tleman named  in  the  address  lived.  In  his  trowsors  pocket  was 
found  4/.  Ws.  in  p^old  and  .silver,  and  a  silver  snuff-box  in  his  coat 
pocket.  The  police  inspector  at  once  despatched  an  officer  to  the 
address  given  l)y  tlie  people  fit  the  bank — No.  5,  Clapton-sqnarc, 
Hiiekney— who  broke  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  the  son  of  the 
unlbrtunate  gentleman.  ]Mr.  IJriggs,  jnn.,  with  some  other  member? 
of  tlie  family  and  Mr.  Toulmin,  the  family  doctor,  proceeded 
to  tlie  Mitford  Arms  Tavern,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  doubt 
as  to  who  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was.  The  medical  gentlemen 
ri»mained  in  attendance  nearly  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  the  sufferer  was  removed  in  a  litter  from  the  tavern 
to  Clapton-square. 

Through  Mr.  IJriggs,  jun.,  the  ix)lice  ascertained  that  when  his 
father  left  home  on  Saturday  morning  he  wore  a  gold  watch  with 
an  Albert  chain,  and  a  gold  eyeglass  attached  to  a  hair  guard. 
On  examining  the  waistcoat  it  was  seen  that  a  watch  had  been 
torn  from  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  chain  had  been  broken 
short  off  the  link  or  hook,  which  still  held  to  the  waisteoat  ])ocket. 
The  gold  glasses  were  also  missing,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Briggs, 
jun.,  identitied  the  stick  and  bag  which  were  found  in  the  com- 
partment as  those  belonging  to  his  father. 

The  police  having  obtained  some  description  of  the  watch  and 
gold  glasses  and  forwarded  it  by  route  to  all  the  police-stations  in 
the  metropolis,  with  the  facts  of  the  outrage,  they  proceeded  to 
examine  minutely  tlie  carriage  in  which  the  murder  was  committed. 
The  carriage  had  three  first-class  compartments.  On  opening  the 
door  of  the  compartment,  the  interior  was  foimd  to  be  besmeared 
in  all  directions  with  blood,  with  clotted  pools  on  the  cushions  and 
on  the  floor.  There  was  ample  evidence  of  a  deadly  struggle 
having  taken  place.  The  unfortunate  man,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  found  in  the  six-foot  way.  On  inspecting  the  outside  of  the 
carriage,  which  would  be  the  off-side  of  a  train  going  to  Camden, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  was  seen  to  be  besmeared  with  blood,  as 
if  it  had  been  spurted  on  as  the  train  flew  by.  The  window  was 
down,  and  on  the  brass  handles  was  the  mark  of  a  bloody  hand, 
leading  to  a  belief  that  the  door  had  been  opened  to  throw  the 
body  out  on  to  the  line,  and  then  closed.  On  the  step  beneath  the 
door  was  found  a  portion  of  the  hair  guard  attached  to  the  missinff 
gold  glasses,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  compartment  was  diacoTereS 
one  of  the  broken  links  of  the  watch-chain. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Briggs  must  have  been  lying  on  the  line 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  he  was  discovered.  The  train  in 
which  he  was  left  Bow  at  two  minutes  past  ten,  and  in  another  two 
or  three  minutes  the  deo<l  must  have  been  perpetrated,  for  the 
train  was  due  at  the  next  station,  Ilackney-wick,  five  minutes  after 
leaving  Bow.  An  u])-train  passed  the  spot  about  ten  minutes  after* 
wards,  and  saw  nothing. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  next  night  Mr.  Briggs  expired. 
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A  very  important  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the 
crime  was  afforded  by  the  hat  left  in  the  carriage,  which  was  at 
once  perceived  by  the  son  of  deceased  to  be  not  that  of  his  father. 
It  bore  the  name  of  the  maker — Mr.  Walker,  of  Crawford-street, 
Marylebone — and  was  stained  with  blood.  Another  important 
fact  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  light.  The  chain  belonging 
to  the  late  Mr.  Briggs  was  traced  to  a  silversmith — Mr.  Death,  of 
Cheapside — where  it  had  been  exchanged  for  another  one  the  day 
before  by  a  man  having  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made  the  next  day. 
From  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wounds  on  the  head  they  appeared  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  life-preserver,  and  the  deep  incised  wound 
over  the  ear  might  have  been  caused  by  the  two-edged  dagger 
with  which  many  of  those  instruments  are  provided.  The  blow  on 
the  ear  was  a  most  severe  one,  dividing  the  lobe  and  crushing  it 
fearfully.  The  stab  above  the  ear  must  have  entered  the  base  of 
the  brain  at  least  three  inches.  The  other  wounds  were  also  most 
severe,  and  the  medical  men  in  attendance  expressed  their  surprise 
that  the  deceased  lived  so  long  after  the  infliction  of  such  injuries. 
Bills  were  posted  all  over  the  metropolis  offering  a  reward  of  100/. 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  a  further  reward  of  100/.  from  the  deceased  gentleman's  late 
employers,  Messrs.  Robarts  and  Co.  The  railway  company  also 
offered  a  reward. 

On  the  18th,  a  cabman  named  Jonathan  Matthews,  of  Earl- 
street,  Lisson-grove,  attended  at  the  Harrow  police-station  and 
made  a  statement,  which  he  subsequently  repeated  to  the  magis- 
trate at  Bow-street.  He  said,  for  some  months  past  Franz  Miiller, 
a  native  of  Cologne,  lodged  at  his  house,  but  had  left  it  some 
days  ago.  Nine  months  before,  Miiller  paid  his  addresses  to  his 
(Matthews's)  sister,  and  he  gave  her  his  photograph.  But  subse- 
quently their  attachment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  jealous 
temper.  Some  days  before  he  left,  he  gave  his  (Matthews's) 
daughter  a  small  card  paper-box  used  by  jewellers.  In  the  box 
were  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Death,  jeweller,  55,  Cheapside. 
Matthews  and  a  policeman  went  to  Mr.  Death,  who  recognized 
the  box  as  one  of  those  which  he  used,  and  the  photograph  as 
that  of  the 'person  who  had  exchanged  the  gold  chain,  identified 
as  having  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Matthews  further  said  that 
in  November  last  Miiller  admired  a  hat  which  witness  wore,  and 
which  he  had  bought  from  a  Mr.  Walker,  of  Crawford-street, 
hatter.  Witness,  at  his  request,  bought  a  hat  for  him  at  Mr. 
Walker's.  (Matthews  identified  this  hat  as  being  the  hat  found  in 
the  railway  carriage  after  the  murder.)  On  the  Monday  after  the 
murder  he  came  to  his  (Matthews's)  house,  and  showed  his  (Mat- 
thews's)  wife  a  gold  chain,  for  which  he  said  he  paid  3/.  10s.,  and 
he  fixed  it  on  his  watch.  He  also  exhibited  a  ring,  which  was 
similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Death.  He  then  said  a  cart  had 
passed  near  his  foot  and  sprained  his  ankle.     He  added^  ^'  I  am 
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«^f)inf^  to  Canada,  be  sure  you  sec  Jonathan  (moaning  witness), 
and  toll  him  not  to  go  out  to-morrow  till  I  come,"  but  witness 
never  saw  him  wince.  After  this  eommunieation,  witness  and  two 
oilietu's  went  to  10,  I'ark-tvrrace,  Old  Ford,  15ow,  oceupied  by  Mr. 
IHytli,  a  wan'housemau  in  the  City,  where  Miillcr  lodged  after  he 
left,  witness's  lioiise,  and  tlie  offi(?ers  questioned  a  German  lodger 
namc^d  Goodwin,  who  said  that  Midler  came  home  on  the  night  of 
th(i  murder  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  api)eared  verj'  much  confused. 
Mr.  lUyth,  the  landlord,  gave  Insixxstor  Steer  a  letter  from 
Midler,  posted  at  Worthing  on  the  IGth  instant,  which  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  "  Victoria"  had  brought.  That  letter  was  addressed  to 
Goodwin,  bidding  him  farewell,  and  saying  that  he  (MuUer)  would 
never  see  England's  shores  again. 

I'pon  receiving  the  infornuitioii  given  by  Matthews,  Inspector 
Tanner  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Muller,  and  on 
the  next  day  he.  Sergeant  Clarke,  Mr.  Death,  and  the  cabman, 
started  from  Euston-square  to  Liverpool,  for  New  York.  They 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  "  City  of  Manchester  "  steamer.  It 
was  expected  that  this  vessel  would  arrive  at  New  York  four  days 
before  the  **  Victoria  *." 

11.  Destkiction  of  Mr.  Coxavell's  Balloon  by  a  Mob. — 
Ijeicester  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  riot,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Foresters' /<^7^'  on  the  racecourse.  Among  the  entertainments  pro- 
vided, Mr.  Cox  well  was  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  at  5.30.  The 
arrangements  for  the  keeping  of  the  ground,  however,  were  so  bad 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Coxwell  making  his  necessary, 
and  of  course  most  importxmt,  arrangements.  The  temporaij' 
barriers  round  the  balloon  were  broken  down  soon  after  two  p.in., 
and  the  dense  mob  rushed  in,  surrounding  the  balloon,  and  setting 
!Mr.  Coxwell  at  defiance.  But  five  of  the  police  force  were  present, 
and  their  eiforts  were  fruitless  and  feeble  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Cox- 
well had  a  large  party  about  to  ascend  with  him,  and  they  had  to 
fight  their  way  to  the  car.  Mr.  Coxwell  sent  to  the  committee  for 
assistance  at  least  a  dozen  times  to  no  purpose.  He  wanted  car- 
penters to  remove  the  boarding,  but  they  were  not  provided.  His 
position  was  difficult  in  the  greatest  degree.  He,  however,  made  an 
effort,  but  the  crowd  clung  to  the  netting,  and  ultimately  broke  it 
He  got  from  the  enclosure,  still  held  by  the  crowd.  He  could  get 
no  clearance ;  one  of  the  anchors  or  grapplers  was  dragg^g  peraoDB 
to  the  ground,  the  car  became  partly  detached  from  the  ballooni 
when  Mr.  Coxwell  opened  the  valve  and  allowed  the  gas  to  eacapei 
As  soon  as  the  mob  perceived  this,  they  rushed  to  lie  balloon  on 
all  sides,  clinging,  tearing,  and  trampling,  and  then  some  famtal 
persons  seized  upon  Jlr.  Coxwell,  knocked  his  cap  from  his  head, 
tore  his  coat  from  skirt  to  collar,  and  hustled  him  in  every  direcs- 
tion.     Amidst  the  threats  and  savage  outcries  of  the  mob  he 
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conveyed  to  th^  residence  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  town  clerk.  The 
police  were  embarrassed  and  in  helpless  confusion.  The  mob  pro- 
ceeded to  vent  their  fury  upon  the  balloon.  They  made  a  bonfire 
of  the  car,  paraded  the  hoop,  which  would  not  burn,  through  the 
streets,  and  tore  the  balloon  itself  to  shreds,  selling  the  pieces  at 
various  prices. 

The  whole  mischief,  as  it  appeared,  might  have  been  prevented 
had  proper  arrangements  been  adopted,  by  the  erection  of  sufficient 
barriers  and  the  attendance  of  an  adequate  police  force. 

—  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. — 
The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  commenced  at 
Wimbledon,  under  very  favourable  auspices. 

About  four  o'clock  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  his  appearance  to 
inspect  the  arrangements.  His  Royal  Highness  was  attended  by 
Captain  Grey,  and  was  received  on  his  arrival  by  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Lord  Elcho,  and  Captain  St.  John  Mildmay,  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  After  passing  round  and  inspecting 
the  various  shooting  points  and  targets,  having  reached  the  shoot- 
ing point  commanding  the  popular  moving  target  known  as  the 
Running  Deer,  the  Prince  entered  into  a  competition  with  Lord 
Elcho,  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and  although  the 
shooting  was  generally  very  good,  the  only  bull's-eye  made  on  the 
chest  of  the  deer  was  made  by  the  Prince,  After  shooting,  His 
Royal  Highness  inspected  the  tents  and  the  encampment,  and 
expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  general  arrangements. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  took  a  ride  on  the  tramway.  The  only 
lady  present  was  Lady  Elcho.  On  the  return  of  the  car  His 
Royal  Highness  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  amidst  loud 
applause. 

The  active  business  of  the  meeting  commenced  on  the  next  day, 
and  was  continued  till  the  22nd.  The  principal  contests  were  the 
following: — 

The  Middlesex  Bronze  Medal,  at  ranges  of  200,  500,  and  600 
yards,  the  first  five  scores  being  entitled  to  5/.  each : — Lieutenant  D. 
Hopkins,  41st  Middlesex  (winner),  42;  Sergeant  J.  H.  Robinson, 
16th  Middlesex,  40;  Private  W.  Michie,  15th  Middlesex,  38; 
Private  Seymour,  22nd  Middlesex,  38;  Corporal  Smart,  23rd 
Middlesex,  38. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Ensign 
R.  Thompson,  3rd  Cambridgeshire  (University),  with  a  total  of  44, 
Captain  Edward  Ross  coming  next,  with  42  marks.  The  ranges 
were  200,  500,  and  600  yards,  and  the  highest  score  on  the  side  of 
Oxford  was  34  marks. 

The  All  Comers'  County  Match,  ten  men  from  each  county,  with 
seven  shots  each,  at  900  yards.  Four  counties  entered,  viz.  Lan- 
cashire, Middlesex,  Gloucestershire,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Derby- 
shire. Lancashire,  who  won  last  year,  were  again  the  victors. 
The  following  was  the  result  of  the  shooting  : — Lancashire  496, 
Middlesex  482,  Gloucestershire  480,  and  Derbyshire  426. 
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Tlic  Duko  of  Cambridge's  prize  for  brcoch-loaders  was  won  bv 
Captain  Edward  Iloss,  Cambridge  University,  who  gained  3G  out 
of  a  possible  score  of  40  marks.  The  same  gentleman  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  long-range  match,  with  the  telescope, 
five  shuts,  eaeh  at  1000  yards,  with  rifles  not  exceeding  lOlbs. 
Ciiptaiii  lloss  made  four  bulls'-eyes  and  a  centre,  making  lU  marks, 
bi'ing  only  one  short  of  the  possible  score.  The  match  between 
eleven  picked  men  of  the  London  Scottish  and  Ist  Edinburgh  was 
won  by  the  latter,  making  307  against  343. 

For  the  Enfield  Association  Cup,  of  the  value  of  50/.,  Sergeant 
ir.  M.  Aldridge,  of  the  4th  Dorset,  was  declared  the  winner  with 
3-'5  points. 

The  contests  for  the  Stdurday  Review  and  Count  do  Gendre 
prizes,  volley-firing  at  400  yards,  ten  men  each,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing result: — !2nd  Stafford  144,  first  prize;  Ist  Surrey  14*2, 
second  prize;  10th  Middlesex  140,  third  prize.  The  1st  Warwick, 
47th  Lancashire,  and  8th  Lancashire,  tied  with  134  each  for  the 
fourth  prize. 

(bounty  matches,  ten  competitors,  five  rounds,  at  200  and  500 
yards  : — Staffordshire  273,  Gloucestei'shire  266,  Middlesex  266, 
Norfolk  2G'2,  Lancashire  257,  Warwickshire  256,  Midlothian  255, 
Worcestershire  249,  Wiltshire  247,  Kent  253,  Herefordshire  251, 
Nottinghamshire  210,  Ik^kshire  233.  Derbyshire  having  made  128 
at  the  first  range,  retired. 

Some^  of  the  most  interesting  contests  were  decided  on  the  18th, 
the  match  between  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
being  the  first  in  the  day's  programme. 

The  I^rincc  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  on  the  ground  aboat 
half- past  three;  they  were  received  and  conducted  to  the  BovbI 
tent  by  Lords  l^^lcho  and  Grosvenor.  The  company  in  the  tent  in- 
cluded Jjady  Constance  Grosvenor,  Lady  Ducie,  the  Marchioneas 
of  (■armarthen,  the  ^Marchioness  of  Abercom,  Lady  Elcho,  Ac 
The  match  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  great  centre  of  attraction ;  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  the  corps  of  the  Commons  was  not  so  strong  aa 
last  year,  whilst  that  of  the  Lords  had  been  improved  by  die 
weeding  out  of  two  or  three  doubtful  shots,  and  replacing  them 
with  others  from  whom  good  average  scores  were  to  oe  ex-  I 
pccted.  The  Commons  also  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  the  attention  of  some  of  their  best  men.  Lords  fl-- 
cho,  Buiy,  and  Grosvenor,  diverted  by  the  responsibility  at- 
tending their  active  share  in  the  management  of  the  meetioff. 
The  Lords,  therefore,  from  the  outset,  had  all  prestige  in  theff 
favour,  and  began  in  a  style  which  augured  well  for  their  nltimifte 
success.  Last  year  the  Commons  won  with  a  score  of  460,  tbl 
Lords  making  42:^  This  year  the  Lords  made  468,  and  tfce 
Commons  428,  the  former  beating  their  competitors  at  bott 
ranges.  The  positions  chosen  were  the  lying  down,  and  'vuioai 
modifications  of  the  deer-stalking,  or  sitting  position,  theEail-rf 
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Aberdeen,  however,  taking  the  Hythe  kneeling  position.  The 
following  were  the  names  and  the  scores  of  the  competitors,  the 
Lords  winning  by  40  points : — 


LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 


LOBDS. 


Marqnis  of  Abercom 
Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Earl  of  Airlie 
Lord  Bolton  .     . 
Lord  Dnffcrin     . 
Earl  Spencer 
Earl  of  Ducie 
EarlofEldon      . 
Visconnt  Lismore 
Lord  Suffield 
Lord  Vernon 


200  500 

yds.  yds. 

22   25 


24 
18 
26 
26 
26 
27 
24 
22 
11 
23 


22 
21 
18 
17 
20 
26 
20 
14 
14 
22 


-a 
■*» 

o 
H 

47 
46 
39 
44 
43 
46 
53 
44 
36 
25 
45 


249    219    468 


Lord  Bury     . 
Lord  Grosvenor 


COHHOKS. 

200  500 

yds.  yds. 

.     .    .    26  26 


21 


Hon.  Capt.  Wyndham  13 

Mr.  Talbot     ....  23 

Mr.  Forstcr    ....  20 

Mr.  Duncombe  ...  20 

Lord  Elcho    ....  24 

Mr.  Dillwyn  ....  19 

Mr.  Vivian     ....  23 

Mr.  Malcolm      ...  21 

Mr.  Homberston    .     .  18 


18 
11 
11 
21 
14 
25 
15 
20 
20 
19 


I 

52 
39 
24 
34 
41 
34 
49 
34 
43 
41 
37 


228  200  428 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
match  returned  to  the  Cottage,  where  they  remained  the  guests  of 
Lady  Elcho  until  seven  o'clock,  when  they  departed,  amidst  the 
usual  demonstrations  of  respect  from  the  large  assembly  on  the 
ground. 

The  next  most  interesting  match  of  the  day  was  the  Inter- 
national Enfield  Match,  between  twenty  picked  gentlemen  on  each 
side,  representing  England  and  Scotland,  as  being  the  standard  to 
which  hereafter  Enfield  shooting  will  be  referred,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield  competition  is  regarded  with 
reference  to  small-bore  shooting.  The  conditions  of  the  match 
were  seven  shots  at  200,  500,  and  600  yards.  The  competitors 
shoot  in  four  squads  of  ten  each  at  the  same  butt,  and  therefore 
with  precisely  the  same  advantages  or  disadvantages.  The  English 
twenty  made  381  ^t  200,  360  at  500,  and  275  at  600  yards,  or  a 
total  of  1016 ;  the  Scottish  twenty,  at  200  yards  393,  at  500 
yards  301,  and  600  yards  269— total  963.  Majority  of  marks  for 
the  English  side,  53. 

Probably  next  in  point  of  interest  was  the  competition  for  the 
Chancellors'  Challenge  Plate,  value  100/.,  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  competition  between  eight 
members  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Corps,  seven 
rounds  at  200,  500,  and  600  yards.  Last  year  Cambridge  made 
402,  Oxford  329.  This  year  the  gap  between  the  two  was  lessened 
by  Oxford,  the  scores  being — Cambridge  at  200  yards  161,  at  500 
yards  124,  at  600  yards  130— total  415 ;  Oxford  at  200  yards  145, 
at  500  yards  115,  at  600  yards  11— total  371.  Majority  for  Cam- 
bridge,  44. 

The  St.  George's  Challenge  Vase  Match  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  vase  was  inspected  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  expressed  their  admiration.      Last  year  Mr.  Jopling  won 
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tlio  Vaso,  and  the  South  Middlesex  had  the  honour  of  being  its 
custodian  for  the  year.  This  year  it  goes  to  Staffordshire.  The 
conditions  woiv  five  sliots  at  200  and  000  yards.  The  winners  of 
llio  prizes  wore — Of  the  St.  George's  Vase,  gold  jewel,  and  8/., 
Serg.  Ponzor,  Otli  Stafiordshire,  Ji4 ;  second  prize,  silver  jewel  and 
hl.y  to  (^olour-Serg.  Lawley,  2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Derby,  '^?3 ;  tliird  prize,  bronze  cross  and  4/.,  to  Corporal  Doe, 
Cambridge  University,  3*2  marks. 

For  the  Alexandra  prize  the  decision  at  200  yards  showed  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  tlie  winners  of  10/.  and  upwards : — Privato  Wood,  36th 
Middlesex,  1 8  points,  20/. ;  Corporal  Roe,  3rd  Salop,  17  points,  15/. ; 
liieutenant  Hitchcock,  7th  Wilts,  17  joints,  15/. ;  Private  Stac^y, 
South  Middlesex,  17,  10/. ;  Captain  Astley,  School  of  Musketrv, 

17,  10/.;  Sergeant  Hall,  8th  Bedford,  17,  10/. ;  Sergeant  Randall, 
12th  Salop,  17,  10/. ;  Sergeant  Seaman,  27th  West  York,  17, 10/.; 
Sergeant-Instructor  Hove,  School  of  Musketry,  17,  10/.  At  500 
yards.  Private  Steynes,  4th  Jforth  York,  19  points,  20/. ;  Lieu- 
tenant Button,  1st  Stafford,  18,  15/. ;  Private  Johnston,  8th  Staf- 
ford, 18,  15/. ;  Private  Wyatt,  13th  Salop,  18,  10/. ;  Private  Dyer, 
Cambridge  University,  18,  10/. ;  Ensign  Thomas,  4th  West  York, 

18,  10/.;  Lieutenant  Marriner,  9th  Middlesex,  18,  10/.;  Private 
Allen,  15th  Somerset,  17,  10/. ;  Private  Ryder,  12th  Nortli  York, 
17,  10/. 

On  the  10th  two  very  important  contests  were  determined,  viz. 
that  for  the  Gold  ^ledal  of  the  Association,  and  the  Queen's  prize 
of  250/.,  either  in  plate  or  money.  For  the  latter  prize  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ilalford,  of  the  Leicestershire  Rifles,  having  made  a  score  of 
21  at  800,  of  20  at  900,  and  of  18  at  1000  yards,  or  an  aggregate 
score  of  59,  it  was  thought  impossible  that  it  could  be  beaten: 
congratulations,  poured  in  upon  him,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
he  was  hailed  as  the  conqueror  of  1864.  So  confident  were  the 
friends  of  the  colonel  that  some,  in  thei^  over-zeal,  even  telegraphed 
the  news  of  his  success  to  Leicester ;  but  sore  was  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  great  the  enthusiasm  of  the  large  mass  of  the  Tolunteen 
and  the  public,  when  a  cry  was  raised  from  the  Wimbledon  side  of 
the  common  that  a  full  private  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade— one 
Wyatt — had  beaten  the  gallant  colonel  with  a  score  of  60.  On 
this  discovery  the  tone  of  the  con gratula tors  was  changed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers  and  of  the  people  became  excited 
when  they  saw  Private  Wyatt  borne  triumphantly  on  the  ahanl- 
ders  of  his  comrades  across  the  common  to  the  council  ten^  and 
when  Lieutenant- Colonel  Warde,  his  commanding  officer,  rode  op 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  triumph.  The  fact  having  been  YBHr 
fied  at  the  council  tent.  Private  Wyatt  was  again  borne  in  tri- 
umph on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  to  the  encampment  of 
the  London  Brigade,  when  every  available  liquor  it  contained 
from  champagne  to  bitter  In^er,  was  distributed  ad  lihitumf  in  e^dflT 
to  drink  success  to  their  fortunate  comrade  and  to  the  bmiont 
which  the  brigade  Iiad,  through  him,  achieved  that  daj.    In  IImF 
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evening  the  whole  of  the  tents  were  decorated  with  oak  and  laurel 
branches;  a  feast  of  lanterns  was  held,  and  hilarity  was  at  its 
height. 

The  next  highest  scores  to  Colonel  Halford's  59  were  Corporal 
Richardson,  3rd  Cambridge  University,  and  Corporal  Allen,  14th 
Wilts,  who  each  made  53  marks. 

The  next  match,  which  excited  very  great  interest,  was  that 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  Ashburnham  Shield,  for  which  six 
of  the  great  foundation  schools  had  this  year  entered,  namely, 
Harrow,  Cheltenham,  Rugby,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Marlborough. 
The  contest  was  at  200  and  500  yards,  eleven  representing  each 
school.     The  following  was  the  result : — 


200 

500  Total. 

200 

500  Total 

Harrow .         . 

.     .     123 

103     226 

Eton    .... 

.     126 

76    202 

Cheltenham    .'  . 

.     .     132 

86    216 

Winchester  .     . 

.     105 

84    189 

Rugby  .    .    . 

.     .     131 

74    205 

Marlborough     . 

.    117 

68    185 

Earl  Spencer's  Challenge  Cup,  at  500  yards,  7  shots,  for  the 
best  of  each  eleven  out  of  the  public  schools,  was  won  by  Corporal 
Thornton,  Cheltenham  College,  with  11  points. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Albert  prize,  a  cup  of  the  value  of  100/., 
or  money,  open  only  to  the  winners  of  small-bore  prizes  at  200,  600, 
and  600  yards,  the  competitors  to  fipe  seven  rounds  each  at  800, 
900,  and  1000  yards,  attracted  to  the  firing  point  all  the  crack 
shots  amongst  the  small-bore  marksmen  of  the  present  meeting. 
This  naturally  attracted  very  great  interest,  and  after  a  very  close 
contest  Mr.  Hercules  Ross  proved  the  winner,  with  the  excellent 
score  of  73  out  of  a  possible  score  of  84  marks.  The  Association 
(small-bore)  Cup  was  won  by  Hon.  Member  Ashton  of  the  Liver- 
pool Rifle  Brigade,  with  39  marks.  In  the  competition  for  the 
Oity  of  London  prizes  the  winners  at  200  yards  of  10/.  and 
upwards  were  Sergeant  Murat,  3rd  Ayrshire,  19  points,  25/. ; 
Colour-Sergeant  Stukey,  London  Rifle  Brigade,  19,  20/. ;  Private 
Block,  Victoria's,  18,  15/.;  Private  HdJ,  9th  Middlesex,  18, 
10/. ;  Corporal  Rogers,  5th  Forfarshire,  17,  10/. ;  Sergeant  Snelus, 
8th  Cheshire,  17,  10/. ;  Private  Curtis,  1st  Surrey,  17,  10/. ; 
Sergeant  Fuller,  Victoria's,  19,  10/.  At  500  yards.  Private 
Banton,  21st  Middlesex,  16,  25/. ;  Private  Norcombe,  1st  Devon, 
18,  20/. ;  and  Captain  Sanderson,  14th  Somerset,  18,  15/.  For 
the  Mont  Storm  (breech-loader)  prize,  the  three  highest  scores 
at  200  yards  were  Sergeant  Jeffries,  18th  Cheshire,  27 ;  Sergeant 
W.  E.  Hook,  3rd  Devon,  26 ;  Private  J.  C.  Kennedy,  29th  North 
Middlesex,  25.  The  Daily  Telegraph  prize  of  50/.  was  won  by 
Lieutenant  Burt,  1st  Warwick,  with  a  score  of  19  out  of  a  possible 
score  of  20  marks.  The  great  interest  on  the  2l8t  was  centred 
in  the  match  between  eight  English  and  eight  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Elcho  International  Challenge  Shield.  In  1863 
England  won  with  1082  marks  against  999  for  Scotland.  Several 
of  the  best  shots  on  the  English  side  this  year  broke  down,  and 
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Tiord  Bury  was  injured  by  a  screen  pole  falling  upon  him  and 
knocking  one  of  his  tec^lh  out,  which  affected  his  steadiness  in 
sliooting.  Tlic  contest  was  fifteen  shots  each  at  800,  ^000,  and  1000 
^•avds,  and  the  following  was  the  result : — English  at  800  vards 
a()7,  at  J)0()  vinds  2«S2,  and  at  1000  vards  203— grand  total  U42. 
Scoftisli  at  SOO  yards  300,  at  900  yards  320,  at  lOUO  yards  291— 
griind  total  907.  The  Scottish  side  were  therefore  the  winners 
ior  the  first  time  out  of  three  contests  by  25  marks. 

On  tlio  22nd,  the  last  day  of  the  shooting,  the  two  most  import- 
ant competitions  were  the  Wimbledon  Cup,  and  the  Dudley, 
Derby,  and  Oaks  prizes.  For  these  skill  of  the  highest  kind  was 
(insured,  as,  from  the  nature  of  their  conditions,  none  but  the  best 
men  coidd  compete.  The  Wimbledon  Cup,  value  50/.,  seven 
shots  at  200,  ()00,  and  1000  yards,  was  only  open  to  \^'inners  of 
such  prizes  as  the  (iueen's,  the  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  the 
Alexandra,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's,  &c,,  and  the  Dudley  Prize 
only  open  to  winners  of  prizes  during  the  meeting.  The  ranges 
were — 500  yards,  five  shots;  and  800  yards,  seven  shots;  any 
rifle ;  any  position. 

The  Wimbledon  Cup  was  won  by  Serg.  Martin  Smith,  Vic- 
toria's, with  the  excellent  score  of  70  marks ;  whilst  Earl  Dudley's 
prize,  in  which  all  tlic  "  crack  "  shots  of  the  present  year's  meeting 
<'om])eted,  was  won,  after  a  most  exciting  contest,  bv  Lieutenant 
Ikirt,  of  tlie  1st  Warwick,  after  three  ties  of  46  with  Mr.  Fellowes, 
of  tlie  Victoria's,  and  Mr.  Colin  lloss.  The  Mont  Storm  prize 
competition  was  concluded,  and  out  of  the  whole  but  two  were 
carried  off  by  any  other  breech-loading  arm.  The  prizes  for 
officers  and  sergeants  of  the  regular  army,  raised  by  ToluuteeiSi 
five  shots  at  200,  500,  and  GOO  yards,  was  also  competed  for,  and 
the  two  highest  of  5/.  each  were  won  by  Sergeant-Instructor  Mor- 
rison, of  the  School  of  Musketry,  and  Sergeant  Smith,  75th  Foot 
The  highest  winner  of  Mr.  l^ass's  prize,  of  10/.,  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  8th  Lancashire ;  and  Mr.  II.  Peck's  prize  of 
5()  guineas  was  won  by  Private  Bruce,  3rd  Kirkcudbright,  with 
18  points,  5  shots,  at  200  3''ards.  The  Ladies'  Consolation  Prim^ 
for  non- winners,  5  shots,  at  500  yards,  Enfield  rifles,  were  shot  finr, 
and  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Lieutenant  Uoldanc,  of  the  Sohod 
of  Musketry.  For  the  fifth  series  of  extra  prizes  the  first  choioe 
feU  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilalford,  of  Leicester ;  and  for  the  fourth 
series  to  Mr.  Colin  lloss. 

The  sliooting  having  been  thus  concluded,  and  the  prooeednigi 
having  been  conducted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner^  but  lor 
one  unfortunato  circumstance,  the  accidental  shooting  of  Thomai 
Cooper,  a  private  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  emplajfld 
as  a  marker,  and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  tliB 
rifle  of  Sergeant  Roberts,  musketry-instructor,  the  distribatioB 
of  the  prizes  took  place  on  the  ground  itself.  The  Czyitd 
Palace  had  been  in  former  years  the  scene  of  this  oeremaniil 
but  for  various  reasons  of  convenience  it  was  now  found  adyiaaUe 
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that  it  should  take  place  at  Wimbledon.  A  table  was  decked 
out  with  the  handsome  prizes,  which  had  been  displayed  during 
the  meeting  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand.  A  prominent  object,  fixed 
above  the  heads  of  the  group  surrounding  the  table,  was  the  Elcho 
Challenge  Shield,  now  being  made  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co., 
and  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  that  it  would  be  the  finest  speci- 
men of  repouss^  ironwork  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

A  guard  of  honour  of  100  men  of  the  London  Hme  Brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pinckney,  was  drawn  up  in  rear 
of  the  table,  each  man  having  a  laurel  leaf  in  his  shako,  em- 
blematic of  the  victory  achieved  by  their  comrade.  Private  Wyatt. 
The  band  of  the  brigade,  under  Mr.  Stanton  Jones,  played  previous 
to  the  presentation,  alternating  with  the  band  of  the  London 
Scottish,  under  Mr.  M'Farlane,  who  were  posted  in  the  Grand 
Stand  marquee.  The  Grand  Stand  marquee  was  occupied  by  a 
distinguished  company,  and  the  attendance  of  general  visitors  was 
greater  than  on  previous  years.  The  prize  winners,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  them  who  remained  to  receive  their  prizes,  were 
drawn  in  oblique  lines  right  and  left  of  the  table.  The  ceremony 
of  presentation  was  commenced  by 

liord  Elcho,  who  said :  "  Volunteers,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
The  Council  hoped  that  they  would  have  had  either  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  or  Earl  de  Grey  to  have  given  our  prizes  to-day. 
We  have  waited  until  the  last  moment,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  either  of  those  noblemen  to  present  the  prizes  to-day.  In 
this  difficulty  it  appeared  to  the  Council  that  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  prize  winners  if  they  were  to  receive  their  prizes 
from  the  hands  of  Lady  Elcho,  who  is  one  of  the  heartiest 
and  best  supporters  of  the  volunteer  movement  in  the  kingdom, 
though  I  say  it  that  should  not.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  speech,  and  certainly  not  a  speech  about  the  volunteer  move- 
ment, but  before  Lady  Elcho  presents  the  prizes  you  must  allow 
me  to  congratulate  the  volunteers,  as  I  sincerely  do,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  of  those  present  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  volunteer  movement,  on  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
this  Wimbledon  meeting.  Every  thing  would  be  prosperous 
were  it  not  for  the  sad  accident  which  happened  two  days  ago, 
not  through  any  fault  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Council.  It  was  one  of  those  accidents  which,  though  it  was  very 
grievous,  we  must,  perhaps,  make  up  our  minds  to.  Where  so 
many  men  are  gathered  together  accidents  more  or  less  severe 
are  sure  to  occur.  We  deeply  regret  it,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  man  on  the  ground  who  does  not  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  now  lying  suffering  in  the  tent.  Nor  is 
that  sympathy  confined  to  us,  for  this  morning  we  received  a 
telegram  from  Her  Majesty — ever  anxious  for  the  well-being  of 
every  one  of  her  subjects — kindly  and  anxiously  inquiring  after 
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liis  condition,  and  roquosting  that  sho  may  be  daily  informed  of 
liis  state  of  lu^altli.  With  this  exception  every  thing  has  pros- 
])('rcd.  Our  funds  arc  prosperous,  the  weather  has  been  pro- 
l)itiuus;  and,  whotlier  it  is  the  weatlier,  or  whatever  may  be 
tlic  cause*,  \vlu-1h(T  it  is  that  every  one  has  won  a  prize  I  do 
lint  know,  but,  wliereas  before  W(?  have  occasionally  had  a  lit- 
tle iirrunibliny:  on  this  eonimon,  this  vear  I  have  not  met  with 
one  o-ruuibler.  I  except  one,  but  that  gentleman  has  since  won 
a  ])riz(j.  I  have  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  we  are  the  best  of 
I'riiMids,  and  1  believe  there  is  not  a  man  leaves  the  common  more 
(!ontent  than  this  gentleman,  who  was  the  only  one  grumbler. 
Iliis  is  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  and  it  must  be  satisfactorj'  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Association.  This  is  the  first 
year  almost,  I  nuiy  say,  that  it  appears  to  have  struck  its  roots 
rcjdly  dei'ply  into  this  AVimbledon  soil,  for  we  have  seen  people 
come  and  take  an  interest  in  us  and  the  volunteer  movement  who 
never  did  so  before.  Of  this  I  feel  certain,  that  if  we  are  only 
iavoured  with  line  weather  the  shooting  will  improve,  the  number 
of  volunteers  will  increase,  and  men  who  come  here  I  hope  will  go 
away  as  satisfuMl  as  thev  have  done  this  year,  I  can  assure  everv 
volunteer,  whet  hen*  coming  from  tlie  metropolis  or  from  the  remote 
(listri(!ts  of  Scotland,  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  their  comfort,  happiness, 
and  amusement  when  they  come  and  honour  us  with  their  presence 
at  Wimbledon.  I  shall  now  call  the  names  of  the  winners,  and 
Ijady  Elcho  will  present  the  prizes." 

The  prizes  were  then  lianded  by  Lady  Elcho  to  the  winners 
or  their  representatives,  and  where  the  prize  had  already  been 
received  according  to  the  system  adopted  this  year,  the  ceremony 
was  represented  by  her  ladyship  shaking  hands  with  the  fortunate 
winners. 

The  advent  of  the  two  young  Harro^^ans  to  bear  off  the  Aah- 
burton  Challenge  Shield  was  the  signal  for  the  hearty  greeting 
which  is  always  accorded  to  these  promising  marksmen  of  the 
I'uture. 

The  volley-firing,  tried  this  year  for  the  first  time  at  Wimble- 
don, was  characterized  by  Lord  Elcho  as  a  great  success^  as  no 
less  than  between  forty  and  fifty  squads  had  entered. 

The  St.  George's  Challenge  Cup  was  presented  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lindsay,  who  said  that  it  was  well  known  what  the  objeoi 
of  the  prize  was,  so  he  would  only  say  that  it  had  been  three  yean 
before  the  volunteers,  whose  interest  in  the  competition  had  each 
year  increased.  The  first  year  he  had  handed  over  to  the  Nationd 
liifle  Association  05  dragon  sovereigns,  the  proceeds  of  the  en- 
trance fees  paid  by  the  competing  battalions;  last  year,  105 
dragons;  and  this  yenr  he  handed  over,  after  paying  for  priM 
and  the  heavy  cxi)enses  connected  with  the  competition,  180 
draj^on  sovereigns.  That  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  and  ik 
regiment  tliat  the  prize  was  properly  appreciated.     He  was  fjiti 
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that  the  Vase  had  this  year  gone  into  Staffordshire,  because  every 
battalion  there,  with  one  exception,  had  steadily  supported  him. 
The  gallant  officer  concluded  by  handing  oyer  to  Lord  Elcho  a 
purse  containing  the  180  sovereigns  referred  to. 

For  the  beautiful  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  Chancellors 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  annual  competition  between  the 
volunteer  corps  of  those  Universities,  and  won  this  year  by  Cam- 
bridge, Lieutenant-Colonel  Baker,  Captain  E.  Ross,  Ensign 
Roberts,  Mr.  Doe,  and  -Mr.  Peterkin  came  up,  and  were  wamuy 
received  as  a  quintet  of  excellent  shots. 

With  respect  to  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  the  noble  lord  said 
that  it  had  been  won  by  England  two  years  in  succession,  but  this 
year  there  had  been  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  victory,  and  Scotland,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  had  carried  off  the  prize.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  Englishman  present,  whether  he  wore  a  black  coat 
or  a  volunteer's  uniform,  who  grudged  Scotland  its  turn  of  victory 
this  year. 

Lord  Elcho  then  presented  the  Wimbledon  Cup  to  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  who  was  warmly  cheered,  explaining  that  it  was  instituted 
for  those  who  were  debarred  from  winning  certain  prizes  on  ac- 
count of  ha\'ing  won  them  before.  Mr.  Martin  Smith  had  won  it 
the  first  time,  and  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  shot  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  for  he  had  also  won  the  Owl  Prize,  making 
four  "  owl's  "  eyes  in  ten  shots,  when  shooting  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night. 

The  Dudley  Prize  was  then  handed  to  Lieutenant  Burt,  1st  War- 
wick, and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Prize  to  Captain  E.  Ross,  when 
the  grand  prize  of  the  meeting  was  reached.  With  reference  to  the 
Queen's  Prize,  Lord  Elcho  explained  that  it  was  divided  into  two 
stages ;  the  first,  that  with  Enfield  Rifles,  at  200,  500,  and  600 
yards,  and  the  second  stage  with  Whitworth's,  at  800,  900,  and 
1000  yards.  Hitherto  the  best  Enfield  shot  had  received  only  a 
rifle  and  a  silver  medal ;  but  as  the  Council  believed  they  would  be 
able  to  scrape  through  this  year  after  paying  all  their  large  ex- 
penses, they  had  thought  it  right  to  risk  a  little,  and  give  50/.  to 
the  winner  of  the  silver  medal.  Private  Haward,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  not  there  to  receive  it,  having  gone  back  to  Suffolk. 
Coming  to  the  chief  prize  of  the  meeting,  the  Queen's  Prize  of 
250/.,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Association,  and  a  Whitworth  rifle,  he 
said  it  had  been  won  by  Private  Wyatt,  London  Rifle  Brigade.  It 
went  to  one  of  the  steadiest  and  best  shots  of  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  of  the  metropolitan  regiments  that  we  have.  The 
guard  of  honour  was  here  called  to  attention  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Warde,  and  the  band  struck  up,  **  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,"  during  which  Private  Wyatt  came  forward  and  received 
a  purse  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Elcho  and  retired.  Lord  Elcho 
invited  the  assembly  to  give  three  cheers  for  Private  Wyatt,  which 
was  heartily  done. 

Lord  Bury  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  Lady  Elcho,  which 
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wore  accordingly  given,  the  band  playing,  "  Here's  a  Health 
to  all  Good  Lasses."  Captain  Ross  then  proposed  cheers  for 
Lord  Elclio,  who  rotiimed  thanks,  and  the  proceedings  were 
hrouglit  to  a  close  by  Captain  Williams  proposing  cheers  for 
('Ul)taiii  Flood  Pago,  for  his  great  activity  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  mooting. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  having  been  completed,  the  final 
stago  of  the  mooting  consisted  of  a  grand  review  of  the  Volunteer 
Cori)S,  b}'  ILR.II.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  took  place  on 
tho  same  afternoon,  on  the  ground.  The  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  this  year  wore  of  a  very  difTerent  character  from  any 
which  have  preceded  it  at  Wimbledon,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  massing  of  the  volunteers  themselves,  but  also  with  regard  to 
tho  accommodation  of  the  public.  In  lieu  of  the  "  Grand  Stand," 
so  called  from  the  array  of  elevated  seats  one  above  the  other 
under  the  canvas,  the  National  Rifle  Association  had  this  year 
made  an  arrangement  of  their  own,  which  comprised  a  series  of 
seats,  extending  along  nearly  tho  whole  northern  side  of  the  com- 
mon, the  great  circular  marquee,  formerly  used  as  a  refreshment 
tent,  occu])ying  tlic  centre,  whilst  two  large  square  mai'quees 
formed  a  sort  of  adjunct  or  retiring  saloon  on  either  side.  These 
scats  wore  tmclosod  by  iron  hurdles,  with  entrances  at  equal 
distances,  efficiently  guarded  by  the  police  and  the  officers  of 
tho  Association,  so  that  none  but  those  authorized  by  tickets 
could  gain  access  to  the  enclosure.  Thus  partitioned  off,  many 
thousands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  up  their  positions  as 
early  as  four  o'clock,  and  by  five,  the  railed-off  space  became 
densely  thronged,  the  fineness  of  the  day  no  doubt  contributing 
materially  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  gathering  of  the 
uj)por  classes,  as  compared  with  any  previous  occasion.  The 
number  of  general  visitors  also  by  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  certainly  a  falling  off 
in  tho  muster  of  volunteers,  there  being  not  more  than  from  9000 
to  10,000  in  the  aggregate,  as  against  12,000  or  14,000  in  preTioof 
years. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  various  corps  to  be  on  the  ground  was 
five  p.m.,  and  generally  speaking  they  were  pretty  punctual,  bat  it 
was  past  six  o'clock  before  they  were  brigaded  and  got  into  £»■ 
mation. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  on  the  ground  shortly  after  tbfl 
time  specified,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  stafl^,  including  tbfl 
commanders  of  the  two  divisions.  General  Riunley  and  GrenezBl  Sr 
J.  Yorke  Scarlett,  Colonel  M*Murdo,  Inspector-General  of  Yohiii- 
tcors ;  Colonel  Erskine  and  Colonel  Ibbetson,  Deputy  Inspeoton; 
Colonel  Tynyhitt,  Captxiin  Grey,  aides-de-camp,  &c.  So  booh  m 
His  Boyal  Highness  came  on  the  ground,  his  first  inquiry  wasMto 
tho  state  of  the  unfortunate  guardsman  Cooper.  Accompanied 
bv  the  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  by  Surgeon-^Iqor 
AVyatt,  Mr.  Guiness,   St^ff- Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  regimenii 
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Dr.  Westmacott,  of  the  London  Scottish,  surgeon  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  Colonel  M'Murdo,  and  others,  he  visited  the 
hospital  tent  where  the  unfortunate  man  was  lying,  and  having 
ascertained  that  he  had  improved,  and  bore  his  misfortune  in  the 
most  courageous  manner,  His  Royal  Highness,  with  that  good  and 
kind  feeling  of  humanity  which  is  a  trait  in  his  character,  gave 
orders  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired.  This  order  was  conveyed 
through  Colonel  M'Murdo  to  the  commanding  officer  of  every 
regiment,  and  the  issue  of  blank  ammunition  was  strictly  counter- 
manded. Although  such  an  order  was  calculated  to  render  the 
review  a  comparatively  tame  affair  with  regard  to  the  volunteers, 
and  more  especially  so  to  the  public,  yet  when  they  learnt  the 
generous  motives  which  had  prompted  tne  proceeding,  they  cheer- 
rally  acquiesced,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  the  sad  occur- 
rence had  occasioned. 

This  circumstance  naturally  altered  the  character  of  the 
review,  which  it  was  originally  intended  should  have  been  an 
attack  and  defence  between  the  two  divisions  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. In  the  first  place  the  volunteers  having  been  formed  into 
brigades  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  were  massed  in  their  respec- 
tive battalions  in  column  at  quarter- distance  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  common,  the  artillery  on  the  extreme  right. 
The  whole  of  the  regiments  having  got  into  position,  were  marched 
by  echellon  of  battalions  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
common,  and  having  formed  an  alignment  in  divisions  on  the 
south  side,  the  mounted  troops  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company  and  the  Ist  Surrey  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Stand,  followed  by  the  Artillery.  The  London  Irish  were  then 
thrown  out  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  irregular  manner  as  skir- 
mishers from  the  left,  and  laid  down  along  the  whole  frontage  of 
the  grand  enclosure.  Having,  as  it  was  supposed,  been  forced  to 
retire  from  their  very  undignified  position,  they  took  up  a  new 
alignment  about  150  yards  in  rear  of  their  first  position,  and  at  tlie 
sound  of  the  bugle  again  retired.  A  change  of  front  took  place, 
and  the  two  divisions  advanced  in  line.  The  brigades  then  retired 
by  fours  from  the  right  of  companies,  and  having  subsequently 
formed  up  in  column,  the  whole  army  was  wheeled  into  column  on 
the  right,  and  preparations  for  the  march  past  took  place.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  having  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion at  the  flagstaff,  the  bands  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  1st 
Middlesex  Engineers,  the  Victoria's,  the  1st  Middlesex  Artillery, 
the  London  Irish,  &c.,  took  post  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  various  brigades,  which  were  respectively  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
Viscount  Bury,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker, 
Colonel  Luard,  Lord  Radstock,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bigg, 
then  commenced  the  march  past  in  the  following  order : — 

The  First  Division,  under  command  of  Major-General  Sir  J. 
Torke   Scarlett,  consisted  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Hon.   Artillery 
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('oniiKiny,  licadod  by  Major  Rolanson,  and  under  comnKind  tJi* 
r'uptain  Jay — followed  by  two  batteries  of  artillery  of  four  guii:?, 
and  llio  batterit's  of  llic  2nd  Surrey  Artillery,  also  >\'ith  four  guns. 
The  infant rv  tlien  succeeded,  in  the  following  order  : — The  1st 
MiddK'six  (Victoria's)^  under  Major  Gretnhill,  and  the  3()th  Mid- 
dlesex, Jiiciitcnant-(\donel  Wood,  in  one  battalion  of  four  com- 
IKHiics;  ilie  lOth  Middlesex  (Working  Men's  College),  Lieutenunt- 
roloiiel  lliiglies,  five  companies;  the  2nd  Essex  Administrative 
IJaltalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davis,  seven  companies;  the  ^M 
City  of  London,  Major  Itichards,  six  companies;  the  5th  Adminis- 
trative liattalion  of  J^^ssex,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Capi>er,  six  com- 
panies; tlie  otli  Administrative  Battalion  of  Middlesex,  Colonel 
(in»y,  eight  companies  ;  the  1st  Surrey,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^I'Donald,  four  companies  ;  l^th  and  IGth  Surrey,  three  companies; 
the  4()th  Middlesex,  Central  Jjondon,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Somerset, 
four  companies;  tlie  London  Irish,  Major  Vomer,  five  companies; 
20tli  iliddlesex,  Captain  and  Adjutant  Ilotham,  four  companies;  the 
7th  Surrey,  !Major  lieresford,  four  companies;  the  St.  George's, 
Colonel  Ijindsay  and  Major  Ives,  four  companies ;  the  West  5lid- 
dlesox,  Captain  Dear,  three  companies ;  the  1st  Tower  Hamlets 
Administrative  liattalion,  lieutenant- Colonel  Buxton,  composed  of 
three  corps,  eight  companies;  the  4th  and  6th  Tower  llamlets, 
Lioutenant-Colonel  Money,  four  companies;  the  12th  Surrey, 
(\)lonel  Cole,  four  companies ;  the  39th  Finsbury,  Colonel  Penton, 
four  companies  of  13  files. 

Tlie  Second  Division,  commanded  by  Major-General  Rumlcy, 
comi)rised  the  1st  iliddlesex  Artillery,  Colonel  Creed,  six  guns; 
the  3rd  Middlesex  Artillery,  two  batteries  of  six  guns.  The  Ist 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Ijord  Ranelagh,  who  was  loudly  cheeied 
as  he  passed  the  flagstaff;  2nd,  8th,  and  9th  Tower  Hamlets, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuda,  four  companies ;  1st  Middlesex 
Engineers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Leod  of  M*Leod,  five  companies; 
the  South  ^liddlesex.  Major  Atherley,  four  companies  of  22  files; 
the  North  Middlesex  (29th),  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitehead,  four 
companies  of  20  files;  the  Civil  Ser\'ice,  four  companies^  and 
Artists,  one  company.  Viscount  Bury ;  the  1 9th  Surrey,  four 
companies;  the  4th  Middlesex,  Lord  Truro,  four  companies  of 
but  10  files ;  the  37th  Middlesex  (Bloomsbury),  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Corrie,  four  companies  of  13  files;  the  London  Rifle  Brigade^ 
Lioutenant-Colonel  Warde  and  Major  Hose,  here  followed,  each 
man  wearing  in  his  shako  a  laurel  leaf  in  honour  of  one  of 
their  comrades.  Private  Wyatt,  having  won  the  Queen's  Friis 
of  the  present  year.  The  brigade  mustered  eight  companieB,  and 
its  appearance  was  gi-eeted  with  general  and  enthusiastic  applaiaBi 
Next  followed  the  2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of  Middleso^ 
Jjioutenant-C^'olonel  Wilkinson,  six  companies,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Loudon  Scottish,  lieaded  by  Lord  Elcho,  who,  as  well  asttS 
regiment,  was  loudly  applauded ;  it  consisted  of  five  conapanieii 
Colonel  Biggs'  was  the  last  brigade,  and  consisted  of  the  ^WA^i 
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(Westminster),  Lieutenant-Colonels  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  eight  companies ;  the  City  of  London  and  Tower 
Hamlets  ArtiUery,  Major  Walmsley,  four  companies;  the  48th 
Middlesex  (Teetotallers) ;  4th  City  (Foresters),  and  2nd  City  of 
London  in  one  battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruickshank  and 
Major  Spottiswoode,  six  companies  of  13  files,  and  the  46th  Mid- 
dlesex (London  and  Westminster),  Sir  John  Shelley,  M.P.,  four 
companies. 

These  comprised  the  whole  of  the  force  on  the  ground,  and  the 
marching  past  was  altogether  of  a  highly  creditable  character,  the 
corps  particularly  distinguished,  and  receiving  the  greatest  amount 
of  applause,  being  the  London  Brigade,  the  South  Middlesex,  the 
London  Scottish,  the  Civil  Service,  the  North  Middlesex,  the 
London  Irish,  the  Queen's,  the  Victoria's,  and  the  St,  George's,  but 
all  deserved  the  meed  of  approbation  which  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them. 

The  corps  marched  directly  off"  the  ground  to  the  respective 
railway  stations,  which  were  crowded  till  a  late  hour. 


AUGUST. 

4.  A  Madman  in  a  Railway  Carriage. — In  one  of  the  third- 
class  compartments  of  the  express  train  leaving  King's-cross  Station 
at  9.15  p.m.,  a  tall  and  strongly-built  man,  dressed  as  a  sailor, 
and  having  a  wild  and  haggard  look,  took  his  seat  about  three 
minutes  before  the  train  started.  He  was  accompanied  to 'the 
carriage  by  a  woman,  whom  he  afterwards  referred  to  as  his 
wife,  and  by  a  man,  apparently  a  cab-driver,  of  both  of  whom  he 
took  leave  when  the  train  was  about  to  start.  It  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when,  on  putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  he  called 
out  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  purse,  containing  17/.,  and  at 
once  began  to  shout  and  gesticulate  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
alarmed  his  feUow-travellers, '  four  in  number,  in  the  same  com- 
partment. He  continued  to  roar  and  swear  with  increasing  violence 
for  some  time,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  throw  himself  out  of 
the  window.  He  threw  his  arms  and  part  of  his  body  out  of  the 
window,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  placing  one  of  his  legs  out, 
when  the  other  occupants  of  the  carriage,  who  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  him  back,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  from  the  window. 
Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  turned  round  upon  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  keeping  him  back.  After  a  long  and 
severe  struggle,  which,  notwithstanding  the  speed  the  train  was 
running  at,  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  compartments,  the  sailor  was 
overcome  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  party,  and  was  held  down 
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ill  a  prostralo  position  by  two  of  tlicir  ii umber.  Though  thus 
socurod,  lie  still  coiitinued  to  struggle  und  shout  vehemently,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  they  managed  to  bind 
his  hands  and  strap  him  to  the  seat,  that  the  passengers  in  tli? 
('()nii)artni('nt  felt  themselves  secure.  This  train,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, niak(\s  the  journey  from  London  to  Peterborough,  a  dis- 
tance^ little  short  of  eighty  miles,  without  a  single  stoppage  ;  and  as 
thr  s(cn(»  we  have  bi^en  describing;  be^an  immediately  after  the 
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train  left   London,   the  expectation  of  having    to  pass  the   time 
usually  occupied   between    the    two  stations  (one  hour   and  tiity 
minutes)  with  such  a  companion  must  have  been  far  from  agreeable. 
"While  the  struggle  was  going  on,  and  even  for  souic  time  after- 
wards, almost  frantic  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  train  stopped. 
Tlu^  attention  of  those  in  the  adjoining  compartment  was  readily 
gained  by  waving  handkerchiefs  out  of  the  window,  and  by  and  bye 
a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  was  communicated  through 
the  aperture  in  wliich  the  lamp  that  lights  both  compartments  in 
placed.     A  request  to  communicate  with  the  guard  was  made  from 
one  carriage    to  another  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  was  found 
ini])0ssible  to  continue  it,  and  as  the  occupants  of  the  compart- 
ments beyond  the  one  nearest  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  could 
learn  nothing  as  to  its  nature,  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  seized  tliem, 
and  all  the  way  along  to  Peterborough  a  succession  of  shouts  of 
**  Stop  the  train,"  mixed  with  the  frantic  screams  of  female  pas- 
sengers, was  kept  up.     On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Peterborough 
the  man  was  released  by  his  captors  and  placed  on  the  platform. 
No  sooner  was  he  there,  however,  than  he  rushed  with  a  renewed 
outburst  of  fury  on  those  who  had  taken  the  chief  i>art  in  restraining 
his  violence,  and  as  he  kept  vociferating  that  they  had  robbed  him 
of  his  money,  it  was  some  time  before  the  railway  oiEcials  could  be 
got  to  interfere — indeed,  it  seemed  likely  for  some  time  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  train.     As  remonstrances  were 
made  from  all  quarters  to  the  station-master  to  take  the  fellow 
into  custody,  he  at  length  agreed,  after  being  furnished  with  the 
name  and  addresses  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  carriage,  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  police.     The  general  impression  on  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  sailor's  fury  seemed  to  be  that  he  w^as  labouring  under 
a  violent  attack  of  dcHriuni  tremens,  and  he  had  every  appearance 
of  having  been  drinking  hard  for  some  days.     Had  there  been 
only  one  or    even  two   occupants    of   the  compartment  besidfii 
himself,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  more 
deadly  struggle  would    have    ensued,  as  he   displayed   immeniB 
strength. 

8.  llioTs  IX  Belfast. — Disturbances  of  a  very  serious  natureb 
having  their  origin  in  the  bitter  religious  dissensions  which  divide 
society  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  broke  out  in  Belfast^  leading  to 
scenes  of  great  violence  and  outrage,  and  causing  much  damais 
both  to  property  and  person.  The  riots  took  their  origin  in  & 
ceremonial  of   inaugurating    a   monument    to    the  late  DaniBl 


O'Gonnell  in   Dublin.      Tliia  i:eiiii)r:iriun  ot    ^.iui    .lujmu'y     ii"  ^iu* 
famous  Roman  L'aniiolic  oiiompion  w^m  aiir.  di  mh^ai'  tx   m  lisir^f.}^ 
Bive  or  otFensive  cliiirai:Ctir,  nor  wm  it    irTitniiiMt   iv.  ^:ii:   ■iiiu;   v.r.ii 
anv  manifestation  ot'  hoatilirv  <m  r.lii»  -ndit    u   ".in*  '  ••vin j;'?   "n."  j. 
At  an  early  ho  jit  on  *":iiir  '•nil,  r.iii*   irr-M*r:-»  )r'  D»iin::i   v^r-t  .ii/Mi^'fi 
by  persona  wearing'   iTfeen  ^swiies  .r.ici   .".»«;» Iiih   Miiinii'    r.;    ;iiir.'».4 
on  the    fi^itway-i.    t'r'i-ni    -viiii:-!    *-,;i(i"     V';u.ii    :i:t '';     i    :rn;ri     »u*»v 
of  the  ccminj  pTo<.*ej?hioQ,   u'  r"i!:ji..'v.ii'  r,;  mu  't/'«;iim  ;:i:ir.f*.H  ii  rtn^ 
dezvous  tor  tue   -itivt^nl  'rruif^M.      T'n*    ^♦iM^u*    v^r**    i*i   .:i  iinLiia/ 
dress,    and    a:*?n«trailv    r'iHrH(:r.i/.i(*    i.Kt    vtil-ntiui 'tfl.        if,i'..vx 
assembled  at  ■St«^pii-n'i-,?r'ii^n,  "in^  A.i?»<ji'.iu:.t;:  T. '•«:«!«  i.i.ir  '.;ii^  .<!*id 
in  the  pr»>:esfii'jG..      Z^rrv  -Hti'.ni.n    ;l  "in*   ;:r'.(:?'*iT;ii:n    .:;n:    .::.i    .-vi 
chief  and  sulx^ri inane  itncrrr*.  r^iii  "jii*  v'.iiiu*  Tiii"*?:  u-.r.'.^v:..:.^  .-,  i 
system  ot'  dLsciii^Liz.?^  •vii.i:;:  -.iie'T  liwi  *Mr-i..i.iiiii^f:,      T  ;n   .  -.ii.r.u   vut 
the  hour  m»-:rid;i:rfi  :'.r  *wu'^i/.j:.  :iir.  .:;  vi:*  rnx  '.i.. /.itji.?  .r.i:   .  -.^.r.it 
that  the  old  aranr    ilju::!,    irrivz.    .^  «.:    .:i.r«:»t,    v  i^t    «4:f;»i    .v.i/'  ..:/ 
from  the  if:iiLti:c.-i' :>:«*:.      Iliit  ■,  r  M-.t  :?*?>;  i.r.  v  i;t  /..i'*r.i:;:  ...  '...<:   .•■li':!? 
laid  down  ll.  *ii-:   ^i:'.'rr'i*i::i:i*.      .';    vu*    .v.^uitt     ,:}   y..t.\:M.,.;   a. 
the  trades,  the  oi'.rpi.r'irjiXM.    *:,it*   tiuii.i.u*.    ir.ri  '.i-.c:   .?'::. ju'^.Mt   :'.vu- 
temities.     Thtrre  viri  2i:n  21:1:11  -r]!"..:  iHiiwni  aiii«.:':.'{rj:':  i.;>  *».•::••>. 
but  the  face  than  ^o  niir.ii  "l'mi/.u*  .:;u;    '.»:?-.:".  Ui*.:!,,  t/.i:   «.  .w.u...... 

money  spen:  to  r-.Akit  ".^itt    :i-r.ii.r.:»r."i.-..i.iv   •--h;.!-'/..!..-.!*:  1..1:    ^u.l.^.•*^- 
ful,  showed  t:.i:  nii^r*  vii*  i  itw:  ilrfti-.'.ir  •/.'•..•.icf/.i-:.  v  .-.  -....i;  •/..•.:.■..,'»*■ 

of  O 'Conn ell  -i^rz.^ : c i*  * •-«  j . •  v  -.n  1  Liu^w^rt.  i .:i :   . .  t  /••  '.Ji^ ;  '.-■..••:■..  1  .•..  1 .' .  ^ 
the  middle 'jla.?]^.    P-.'.wt  tii.  i^.r  ;■.;  : -..^  :l:n;i.»•.:^^..?■t  ..t.»".  ...i.:   *"t^.*v 

to    con  grit  iLi^lr    *.':ir!IU*4^L"»rf«     :C    -.li-:     "-^b;...         ."u-.Vt     V  tii     '...     '.lu  ,..- 

festation  0:  5»ri:".iir'-i:i  r^w^ir  Ji.  ./.it  ;H.r.  y  :.:ik  iii.is.  j:.u,*ri^.:. 
— no  dispy*:*:!:::  "1,  .v.■;•A^^^•;  t.'."*  .o:  j:  u •-••-•. u-.i::  .«'  j..it  .•^•../l.♦l  -.»♦ 
politics.  Yl^zZ^  ii.iTi..ti*  •.#*j':*L  i«.»iL.'-t':.  yii»'.'<  .»!  ruCiVii".-^  '.u..  v:* 
the  ran^e  ::  t'l-r  -7':i.»e«u.c.  •.»;::  •.:«^'^  u.un:  ut^i  vcv.  ^tn-^  JiJ*. 
It  is  imp:«s«f:l^  v.  '.i:,x.'\^L.\-r  '.u*  :.;:iuj».r?  .'.'  '^v. »',!»■.  i.w^ u'-'^kj:.  \*^ 
the  show,  :.-;.':  ii.  l-i,."ic-?r.'^t':  1.1  jut  -Lit'it  v.»ui:*  v.»:  ut:^^  !.*wl 
less  than  -Sv.  >!'..  "bI-L.-.  r-iuL^  .r.ut'i  t;. ''jo;*  vk-x  i^v:.  a.  '.lUt  6«;.luv 
wav. 

m 

The  proc^Arv.i.  irr:'''.!i.  u*.  :.:i».  M.t  .v  .'.n  \ir.«i:i:Uifi:'.  Ll.  NiViv^  Lv- 
street,  wLer^  :i.r  l.jit'e  i^r<.  -.'t'.  '•'•  ■.::.-'..  :.:it  t'l.v .•.•«» „ik  Nli  %-v'j.u 
Grav  read  &it  &.iiir^bt  :•,  :iit  Jx»!-:^  iVl.i:\  •.♦•.  t'u.v/^.-i>j  *.»'<-''.«ii.i-ii. 
recording  L>  v.l.tv^-iiu^^'*  l.»2  J.'viUii:..  uiiC.  a  :l.«.  UiLi-.v  vt  il^. 
Monument  C:ziiLi":^^st .  jisyUi-'trLi  j^  ii.u-.  ut  vut^**  Uii.^is*tJiiU  vi  I'a 
city,  to  lay  'Le  rirs^  fc>:oiit.  Jiit  i-traMiLj.-  luud  u  btuTul-lt  i*'']-*^^..  i^-wj- 
which  the  cer^ii:'.*iiy  vrui  ]/erl"jriutfci.. 

It  was  ne^ir  tix  o'li-j'/u  bei'.»rt  :.*ut  i;i^!tttijviiv  wll^  v\vi  i\  wot 
abnost  imm^diat^lv  i'.'llv\yks6  bv  i.  liuii'-i  u».^!  ii.  Mic  luuutl  uk-u.  vt  tuv 
Ilotund:!.  AbouT  O'.'O  j.'+rii:.lit'ni«:'L  bui  c.'.«v  i.  ivaLiJUvt.  J  ui  Jy^«id  Mo\\.i- 
preside--:.  '"  TL*:  ]''.'].»';  '"  va^  ii'.n  ii.  Tti«.  liisi  -.tt  it..u>>.  "  'J  i^  <jiiu^ii.  ' 
"The  PriiiCc  a:jd  J'riii'jefc*  mJ  Walue:."  ^<..  \un'  ji,iA;iM.o  with 
warm  deruon^Trb.tif.'iit  '.»i  K»yui:y.  Od  ''TLii  Ali-uiory  vl  <^'<.'«l»uui'1J'' 
being  given,  the  M.ot;t  lU-v.  i>r.  Jjeuiiv.  AicubieiLvp  vl  <.'ur»hd..  ddi- 
vered  an  eloquent  speech.     Able  tipuedUt«  verc  uJIik^  di'livcjcd  by 
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]Nrr.  Kavanagli,  Sir  Colmiin  O'Loghlen,  M.P.,  Mr.  Dillon,  Sir  J. 
(jriay,  iind  Mr.  !Miip;uiro,  M.P.  So  far  all  went  off  quietly,  and 
there  s(^eino(l  no  roa.son  to  apprehend  any  evil  consequences  from 
this  popuhir  cc^rcmonial.  Ihit  tlie  Protestunt  population  of  Belfast, 
or  at  least  tlie  lower  section  of  them,  could  not  permit  sueh  a 
triumph  of  their  opponents  to  pass  off  without  makin<^a  "  counter- 
dem(»nstration."  The  i)rote8t  which  they  determined  on  took  a 
shape  which  could  not  fail  to  be  hi<>hly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Human  Catholic  party.  The  effigy  of  O'Connell  was  constructed, 
with  hands  in  begging  attitude,  and  a  large  wallet  by  its  side,  to 
represent  the  love  of  the  illustrious  deceased  for  the  "  rent "  of  the 
j)easantry.  With  this,  several  thousands  of  the  mill- workers,  with 
fifths  and  drums,  paraded  the  town,  and  in  the  evening  the  figure 
was  set  on  fire  with  cheers  and  laughter.  To  this  foolish  demon- 
stration all  the  ensuing  troubles  may  be  attributed. 

The  Protestants  who  had  burnt  O'Connell  in  effigy  were,  it 
seems,  especially  pleased  to  hear  they  had  caused  so  great  a  com- 
motion among  their  enemies,  and  having  burnt  him  they  deter- 
mined to  bury  him.  A  real  coffin  was  bought,  the  ashes  of  the 
image  were  placed  in  it,  large  numbers  of  the  mill- workers 
assembled,  and  formed  in  procession  with  fifes  and  drums  in  front, 
playing  a  Dead  March,  varied  with  lively  airs,  followed  by  the 
empty  coffin,  on  which  five  blue-lights  or  Roman  candles  were 
burning,  and  in  the  rear  a  dense  mass  of  mill-workers — boys  and 
girls  in  their  working  costumes,  just  as  they  had  left  work,  the 
girls  with  bare  heads,  loose  jackets,  short  jx^tticoats,  and  for  the 
most  part  unshod.  The  coflfin  was  bonie  to  the  Friars-bush  bury- 
in  g-ground,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  admittanoe 
was  refused ;  the  coflfin  was  then  caiTied  in  mock  solemnity  to  the 
]>oyne-bridge  again,  where  it  was  burned,  and  the  embers  thrown 
into  the  Blackstaff.  Hitherto  no  damage  had  been  done,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crowd  then  dispersed.  The  Eoman  Catholics, 
however,  were  made  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  once  flat 
off  to  wreak  their  vengeance  in  some  way  on  some  other  object,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Liberator's "  memory 
had  been  dishonoured.  The  first  stones  thrown  were  directed 
against  the  Albert-street  Meeting-house,  and  the  Wesleyan- 
^lethodist  place  of  worship  in  Devis-street — nearly  all  the  glaas  in 
tlic  front  windows  of  both  being  smashed.  Several  houses  in 
which  Protestants  lived,  in  the  Pound  district,  were  served  in 
the  same  way,  and  a  number  of  persons  received  intimations  to 
h^ave,  which  they  were  not  long  in  acting  upon.  Mr.  Mon^ 
gomerv,  living  in  English-street,  and  owner  of  a  number  of  houaeB 
there,  was  driven  out  of  his  house  in  the  night,  and  his  fumitiM 
taken  out  and  broken  in  the  street. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  mill- workers  of  both  sidei 
going  to  work  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  made  several  attacb 
on  individuals,  but  nothing  of  a  very  serious  nature  occurred  until   - 
the  evening,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  Brown-square  by  Ae   : 
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Eoman  Catholic  party,  and  a  serious  encounter  took  place  between 
them  and  the  persons  who  sallied  forth  to  protect  their  houses,  and 
who  successfully  repelled  the  assault.  The  Roman  Catholic  party 
then  retired,  beaten,  to  their  dens,  whence  they  emerged  again  in 
a  short  time,  armed  with  brickbats  and  paving-stones,  and  attacked 
the  constabulary  with  showers  of  these  missiles,  wounding  five  or 
six  severely.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  anxiously  spent  in 
guarding  against  an  attack.  The  police  were  withdrawn  about 
two  o'clock;  but  in  about  an  hour  after,  the  scouts  from  the 
Pound  (Roman  Catholics)  having  ascertained  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  the  main  body  made  a  rush  up  Durham-street,  smashing 
the  windows  on  both  sides  as  they  proceeded.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  street  was  filled  with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  mob  beat  a  quick 
retreat,  but  not  before  the  constabulary  arrived  and  captured  one 
or  two  of  them,  as  well  as  six  or  eight  of  those  who  had  turned 
out  to  protect  their  property.  The  same  party  made  another  at- 
tack in  a  diflerent  direction,  but  were  driven  past  their  outposts. 
The  police  were  obliged  to  remain  on  duty  there  during  the 
remainder  of  the  morning ;  and  in  one  of  the  subsequent  personal 
encounters  between  the  parties,  a  girl  named  Ellen  Bell  was  severely 
injured,  by  a  blow  from  a  constabulary  rifle.  There  continued 
great  disorder  up  to  the  afternoon,  the  mill- workers  not  going  to 
work ;  and  in  the  evening  the  disturbance  was  resumed  by  about 
forty  of  the  Pound-street  mob,  who  sallied  from  -Hercules-street 
and  Smithfield,  under  pretence  of  protecting  Dr.  Malache's  chapel 
in  M*Clain's-fields,  and  in  the  route  smashed  several  panes  of  glass 
in  the  Methodist  places  of  worship  in  Donegall-place  and  Done- 
gall-square,  Dr.  Cooke's  Meeting-house,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw's, 
and  in  passing  down  Arthur-street,  broke  the  windows  of  several 
private  houses — the  Sandy- row  party,  in  retaliation,  breaking  the 
windows  of  several  Roman  Catholics.  Another  row  occurred  in 
Barrack-street,  where  the  Poimd  mob  came  into  collision  with  the 
police,  who  made  several  captures.  The  rioting  continued  more 
or  less  aU  the  week,  but  on  the  Sunday,  quiet  appeared  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  regained. 

On  Monday  the  15th,  however,  the  disturbances  were  renewed. 
According  to  the  accounts  received,  the  aggressors  this  time 
were  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  persons  of  a  large  body  of  furious 
navvies,  who  attacked  and  completely  wrecked  the  Protestant 
houses  in  Brown-street,  and  also  the  National  School.  They  came 
in  contact  with  the  Protestant  party  at  Albert-crescent,  and  had  a 
regular  battle,  in  which  many  on  each  side  were  badly  injured. 
They  were  with  much  difilculty  separated  by  the  police.  On  the 
same  afternoon  every  portion  of  the  disturbed  districts  was  lined  by 

Splice  with  fixed  bayonets.  Mr.  Sullivan,  sub-editor  of  the  Roman 
atholic  Observer,  was  seriously  injured  from  the  eflects  of  a  severe 
beating  by  the  Protestant  mob.  The  military  had  been  called  out, 
and  were,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Lyons,  J.P.,  parading 
the  Protestant  districts.     The  disturbed  (Ustricts  were  crowd^ 
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by  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys,  all  carrying  bludgeons,  pitchforks, 
and  other  implements. 

On  the  16tn  the  rioting  was  worse  than  ever.  The  police  and 
military  patrolled  the  streets  and  fired  on  the  mob.  Two  men 
were  snot  dead^-one  by  the  police  and  one  by  a  rioter—and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  more  or  less  seriously  wounded.  A  great 
many  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  day — one  serious  fracas  at 
five  a.m.,  when  a  man  was  killed  in  the  mob.  During  the  forenoon 
about  a  thousand  ship  carpenters  parade<l  the  streets  and  broke 
into  two  gunsmiths'  shops,  carr^^ng  away  all  the  firearms  and 
powder  they  could  find.  The  magistrates  afterwards  sent  a  party 
of  constables  and  soldiers  to  the  gunpowder  stores,  and  took  pes* 
session  of  the  stock,  to  siive  it  from  the  mob.  The  carpenters, 
mostly  Orangemen,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  navnes,  mostly 
Boman  Catholics,  who  had  worked  such  havoc  on  the  previous 
dav. 

^he  riots  were  renewed  on  the  17th,  with  lamentable  con- 
sequences :  great  numbers  were  maimed,  and  five  men  were  taken 
to  the  hospital  greatly  injured.  In  the  evening  a  serious  collision 
took  place  between  ship  carpenters  and  navvies.  The  latter  were 
forced  into  mud-banks  in  the  harl)our,  and  were  fired  upon  from 
the  bunks  of  the  river  by  the  Orangt*  jwrty.  Nine  or  ten  received 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  one  was  reportefl  dead. 

No  serious  rioting  took  place  in  Belfast  on  the  18th;  but  a 
shameful  act  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  nearly  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  fighting.  As  the  funeral  of  a  Protectant,  who  was  shot  at 
Boyne-bridge,  was  passing?  to  the  cemetery,  it  was  fired  upon, 
(•reat  excitem*»nt  ensued  in  the  district,  but  luckily  the  mounien 
did  not  retaliate. 

Lartje  reinforcements  were  despatched  from  Dublin,  and  upwards 
of  4000  soldiers  arrived  in  Belfast. 

The  Roman  (^utholic  Bishop  issuinl  an  address  to  his  flock, 
uriring  them  to  ])face  and  quiet nt»ss,  but  both  sides  appeared  to  be 
bovon<l  remonstnince. 

<  >n  the  10th  a  rt)w  occurreil  at  a  i)lace  called  Millfield,  which 
however  was  soon  quelled,  but  it  was  followe<H)y  a  tragical  occur- 
rence. A  vouth  named  John  Hallidav,  a  Roman  (\itholic,  onlv 
ninett»en  years  of  a;;e,  was  walking  quietly  along  the  footpath, 
when  a  shot  was  tin»d  at  him  bv  8«>me  jx^rson,  out  of  an  entry. 
The  bullet  ])ass(Ml  through  the  ab<lomen.  He  was  taken  to  ti^c 
Cienenil  Hospital,  where  he  die<l  imme<liately. 

At  len;rth,  on  the  'JIth,  it  was  rei)ort«l  that  Belfast  was 
reston-d  to  tranquillity,  and  the  frightful  outrages,  which  for  the 
pa^t  t'ortiiij^ht  «li*4::raefd  tliet<»wn  aud  tilKnl  the  i>eaceable  inhabit- 
ants with  (-•iiwt*  rnation,  eoine  to  an  end.  During;  the  afterniMin, 
in-le*'*!,  -^onie  alarm  ua«*  ereat«-<l,  l»y  a  re]H»rt  that  the  navvit*^  had 
a;riia  ri^i  n.  and,  )>urnintr  under  the  ^llame  of  their  recent  defeat, 
w«-n»  ;roin;^  to  attaek  the  shij)  cariK-nlers.  The  latter  then  left  ofl" 
work,   anned   themselves,   and   inarched    towards  a  place  called 


bv  a  ^■'111.: ■•;.•?  zi—i^'ir'f   .1    "ii-'iiiii-s^    :::•:    .■■-■•'*;i ::>;■..:.    .»".■    »..■■.    ;;  *  .: 

precautiiz.  ::  -^:sli:^  i_  "■:  :i:'>  :.;>*:••.  -  »::  -f;.-*  .:i  '  i'-  .'-rm^tj^ 
until  ten  :':-:».k  "ji  "iif  1;'. ;:•:.. "i^  L"-':-'  i.:s.  i.r\>i.  lovm.  ;ixi:.'i* 
housE-s  in  :  1  r  ii^r  ir •:  »:•  1  L.-r7 •.. :  -  s  i.>  ' .".  r j  v*;  r^i  -"  >  Vij  .-  •  t  .■  > vx  ■  ■ . 
soldiers  ^ni   ::~?:i :  — ir-.  "vi.;  -v  .r^i   :!:::>   i  >..■•;..  .•»■    ir.  ;— 

people  in  t—'f    -^'iLi-lTl-frs    "CI.tr'i    ".l:    -L-?C"iJ'-JJ-'.>.^    T.f'';    i-^t%H    .**  *  ^t 

nated. 

As  some  E :  n m  C  2.":^  _:  .■*  "v  1 :  r  l.\   \  \ .  '.I  t  ■'.■  v *  ::*.:•-  .-h  r» ■»■■■:>•  ^.i 
in  the  riots,  wrr-:  :.   >:-   :-i.y..'l   :::  >.-.". .i.'.v  •/':.•  .  'r*.*.    *.   nx*  ;...^.... 
bended  that  :r.-:-  :\:n-:r-l  ::••>. ?.*;.•■>  ri^'".:  ^ci^  •  -i-i.-     •  *• ••; 

*  *  * 

their  clerg}Tnen .  wh :■  ;r.>: ?: -:  i  : V. :;:  : :: -•  : ■: * :  - r  •. ', >  sV. » • ; M  U •  »-i: I ,: 
brated  with  the  leas:  t:os<:M-:-  \::<v'.;iv.  a:u\  W  a'.'.:.".\a^\\  h\  ji.»  »n  .i-.i 
than  five  or  six  persons.  tLo  iiKiiu\li.ito  nl.-*'i\»'t  »»i"  xho  Jivi-xiv,! 
In  consequence  of  these  w;s»^  privauti*»ns.  \]w  r\)».»iir»fii»n«  t»l'  iKo 
clergy  of  all  persuasions,  and  the  siilul.iry  intlurnri*o!'  tlio  pi^^nwiw 
which  the  leaders  of  the  oppA'^ini*  fartii»n«4  inruli*  to  llio  ^r.  ndomru 
who  endeavoured  to  revive  in  thoni  :i  sjiirit  ol"  |»«';nf^  :iii<l  ^;iii»il\^  ill. 
the  tranouillity  of  the  day  was  luippily  unhrokin. 

It  will  be  long,  however,  beton*  fhi*  tr:ir<»^  nf  Ihr  f1f'v:i<<;ifii*n 
caused  by  this  deplorable  conflict  fli.s:i]>]H'}ir  iVinn  lln^  fi»\vn.  m-niY 
parts  of  which  presented  the  apj)f*;irjjnrr  oriifiviiii^  Immmi  <>irL-nil  hy 
a  horde  6f  banditti.  In  Homt*  pl.'icfH  lif;i|>M  f»J'  ruiri.4  inMrk'-rl  tli«» 
spots  where  houses  stood  a  f('W  day.H  iK-forr  ;  In  nllifr  plrv  ^;  wIm.I/* 
lines  of  houses,  windowKsn,  dr>f>rli:«<,  f.hfir  IVotiU  )i?)Mr.rrrl  liy 
paving-stones,  stood  empty,  havin;;^  \tfU'i\  rillnl  (,{'  nvt^ry  fl.mjr  Uir.-/ 
contained.  In  thf>se  qu;irt.f:r-t  t\\(*.  Tfin(\w;iy<  wrm  ^h-f-wn  -.villi  Ut.. 
debris  of  furniture  shaticrtA   t.o  jnc.f.f-*^,  nnfl  in  vnuf^  t^^e.-^  Kxrrff 

Another  effect  of  thf;  disturhon/'"*,  ('/■'■iTn  ;vh»/li   Mi'i  fr'tftr«'r  /  Im •«• 

suffered  greatlv,  was  thf;  Utf.rf'.'i'ifA   ^trif.*<t>i'  |ir'»/Mi'»i.',   »»M/.lf.  in 
some  case.s,  were  nearlv  r\r,u\tbA. 

With  reprarrl  to  th<;  iXiyinc^  *'f*  l.f^-  'wi^I  l.r^i'».  fi'ilil#.>  Tprrr, 
the  disturltetnccr^,  it  t-.i^y^^'A,  ^ri  <..;-.«r/j ./ ..'  ,../;..«•/,  i.-.*  r.,^ 
more  than  soven  d^.a'ir.y.  rr.',.ri  v:  ^jr/r *;»,..' /I  ''»  ».  .r'.  .*l»^ ..  v'..** « ^ 
but  it  was  ';orr* ti  i V:fi  i  ./♦ '.  -» -^  . .v<-<f  ^',' »  -•-•//,■. j  ..■>*;  ..,..•.»-..,./; 
wounds  or  :r.j*ri*:-. ',:  *'-.r.'./:  ^  v:  V-.^  .'f.v.^i'  ••■»•/•''*■  ■  "-/'''■  ''' 
the  boanl  of  rr.-i- i^'^-.v:.-  ■/  *■  ^.  ''/-.-•».  ;r  v-...  .  v  ;,:/,-.,  ^y> 
the  wo^.-k  f,-:.'!.' /  A  .^..**  ■■'  .  >"  rt^  «  «  ..  .*,.v  ...•.  -..^  ..-»/..•  *j.  ^w 
show:r.2  *'.^  *,..•>:•...'<■  ..,«.••••.■•  .*'  -*  ••  .  >  •  .■.>-/  ?■'-  v*^ 
as  follo'^-! : — 

to  Lc-p::il  7v  vt^iv.  .*    v'   r  ij,'.i  V.  -  ■"  •  ./v«r. -.../  '-  ^*^  -*'  >• 
juries.     L'p'wtr':!*  '/  ^'.   v*     :*«-^'   *-«JAr-*  •-»>**  '---^  ^-^-^j*  ■-» 
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rtont  riots  in  town,  30  of  them  being  gun-shot  wounds,  and  the 
romaiiider  contusions,  lacerations,  fractures,  and  other  injuries  of 
a  s(»rious  cliariKjtcr.  Besidc^s  these  cases  admitted,  there  wen» 
upwards  of  (>0  treated  as  out-door  patients,  of  which  the  greater 
ixn'tion  were  jjfuu-shut  wounds,  some  of  tliem  really  of  a  dangerous 
diaracter,  hut  wliich,  contrary  to  advice,  did  not  remain  in  hospi- 
tal, in  coiisc'ciueiice,  probably,  of  a  fear  of  detection  by  the  authori- 
t  ics.  I'p  to  tills  time  only  two  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  hospital 
from  injuries  in  the  riots,  but  several  more  are  to  be  apprehended. 
To  meet  the  emergency  I  have  been  obliged  to  engage  an  addi- 
tional resident  staff,  both  of  medical  gentlemen  and  of  nurses.  In 
concluding  my  report,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  with  the 
liigliest  jiraise,  the  exertions  of  all  the  resident  officials  of  the 
institution — house  pupils,  house- keepers,  and  nurses — under  the 
extraordinary  pressure  of  duty  so  suddenly  thrown  upon  them. 

"  David  Mooee,  House  Surgeon." 

The  contagion  of  these  unhappy  disturbances  spread,  though  in 
a  more  mitigated  form,  to  other  towns  in  Ireland  in  which  the 
embers  of  religious  discord  are  continually  smouldering.  In  Dundalk 
the  lloman  Catholics  burnt  the  effigy  of  King  William,  and  then 
broke  the  windows  of  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testants, including  those  of  the  Methodist  Chapel,  the  Ragged 
Scliools,  &c.  The  Protestants  were  too  weak  to  retaliate.  A  large 
detachment  of  the  49th  Regiment  were  sent  down  by  special  train 
to  Dundalk  and  NewTy,  to  be  available  in  case  of  riots  in  those 
districts.  Happily,  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  prevented 
any  ebullition  of  violence. 

« 

At  Ijongford  there  was  a  tendency  to  an  outbreak,  but  it  was 
promptly  suppressed. 

Ill  Cork  some  disturbances  occurred  in  the  streets  which  gave 
rise  to  apprehension.  A  crowd  of  about  400  persons,  chiefly  boys, 
paraded  the  streets  for  several  hours,  singing,  whistling,  and 
shouting.  They  marched  through  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
receiving  reinforcements  as  they  went  along.  A  large  body  of 
j)olice  was  placed  under  arms  at  the  Quickey-street  station,  and  as 
the  crowd  passed  by,  a  volley  of  blank  cartridge  was  fired  at 
them,  when  they  immediately  scattered  and  fled  in  every  direotioiL 
A  strong  force  of  police  patrolled  the  streets  and  maintajned  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Government  appointed  ft 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  investigate  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
the  disturbances  above  recorded  at  Belfast. 

10.  The  TiiouNBvuY  Murder. — At  Gloucester  Assizes  (Ozfind 
Circuit),  Louis  Gough,  55,  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Mary  Curtboys.  The  deceased,  a  blind  widow,  living  at  TJlfer* 
stone,  had  been  intimate  with  the  prisoner,  who  felt  jealous  on 
account  of  attention  paid  to  the  deceased  by  one  Pritbhardi  ft* 
gamekeeper.  Gough  and  the  deceased  were  out  together  oil 
Monday,  May  9,  at  Ave  o'clock.     At  nine  she  was  seen  fnrlinf. 
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about  the  flowers  in  her  garden.  She  was  never  seen  again  aUvc. 
Next  morning  she  was  found  lying  dead  in  her  garden,  and  a  razor 
and  a  hammer  were  lying  imder  her.  The  prisoner  was  in  his 
lodgings  that  evening.  He  usually  slept  with  his  nephew,  John 
Gough  ;  but  on  this  night  he  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  and  he  was 
missmg  next  morning.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  arrested  at 
fourteen  miles'  distance  from  Thombury,  and  he  made  two  state- 
ments to  police-constable  Bryan.  The  nrst  was  as  follows  : — "  It 
was  not  through  me.  It  was  Major  Peach's  keeper's  fault.  I 
caught  them  together  a  great  many  times.  On  the  15th  of 
November  I  caught  him  in  the  house  with  his  breeches  down. 
She  was  against  me  uncommonly.  I  loved  her  as  my  life.  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  and  I  hope  the  Lord  will  receive  her  soul  and  mine. 
On  Monday  afternoon  I  went  to  her  house.  I  told  her  about  the 
keeper,  and  she  said,  '  If  you're  not  ofi*,  I'll  put  this  knife  through 
you.'  On  that  I  quietly  left  the  garden."  The  next  statement 
was  made  by  the  prisoner  on  the  14th  of  May  as  follows  : — "  On 
Saturday  night  I  went  to  her  door  and  knocked.  She  came  out, 
and  said  she  would  go  and  fetch  the  constable.  She  had  fastened 
the  gate  leading  into  the  garden,  and  she  brought  the  key  to  un- 
fasten it.  She  stooped  down  to  unlock  it,  and  as  she  rose  up  I  hit 
her  with  a  hammer  and  stunned  her.  I  then  took  out  a  razor  from 
my  pocket  and  cut  her  throat.  I  left  the  woman  there,  went  back 
to  my  lodgings,  and  sat  before  the  fire  until  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  next  morning.  I  then  went  back  to  the  house,  and  looked 
at  the  woman,  and  saw  she  was  dead,  and  I  then  made  ofl"." 
Verdict — Guilty.  Mr.  Justice  Shee  passed  sentence  of  death  in  the 
usual  form. 

16.  Murder. — Insanity. — At  the  Crown  Court  at  Leeds  Assizes, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  Mary  Ann  Dyson  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  her  two  children,  Mary  and  Archibald  Dyson,  at 
Rastrick,  near  Halifax. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  23  years  of  age,  was  the  wife  of  a 
labourer  living  at  Rastrick.  On  the  14th  of  April  she  went  to  the 
police-office,  and  said,  "  I  have  killed  my  two  children ;  I  have 
taken  them  out  of  their  misery ;  lock  me  up.  I  loved  them ;  they 
are  in  Heaven."  The  police  thereupon  went  to  her  house,  and 
found  the  two  children  lying  dead,  with  their  throats  cut,  and  a 
razor  lying  beside  them.  The  room  was  almost  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, but  one  of  the  children  had  a  piece  of  cake  in  its  hand.  To 
another  policeman  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  murdered  my  two 
children  ;  these  hands  have  done  it.  If  I  had  millions  of  worlds^ 
I  would  give  them  all  to  recall  the  deed  I  have  done.  William 
(her  husband)  has  been  a  good  husband  and  an  affectionate 
father,  and  I  have  deprived  him  of  both  titles.  I  gave  Mary  a  bit 
of  cake,  and  then  I  killed  her,  wretch  that  I  am."  The  only  ques- 
tion in  the  case  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
she  committed  the  act.  Upon  this  point  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  prisoner  had  always  shown  herself  an 
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iifToctionatc  mother,  but  often  complained  of  being  low  and  wenk, 
and  frequently  imagined  that  some  harm  would  happen  to  her 
liusband.  On  one  occasion  she  was  lieard  to  sav  that  she  wished 
slie  liad  not  her  two  cliildren.  When  remonstrated  with  for  her 
do])i'(^ssi<)n  of  spirits,  slie  had  replied,  "I  cannot  help  it;  I  have 
li'iod  to  bo  like*  otlier  people,  and  cannot."  To  the  surgeon  who 
examincMl  the  children,  she  admitted  that  she  had  done  it,  and  on 
b(?ing  asked  wliy,  replied,  "What's  done  cannot  be  undone."  The 
surgeon  tlien  asked  her  if  she  had  had  sufficient  food,  and  she 
answered,  "  Oh,  yes."  lie  then  inquired  if  they  were  good  children, 
and  she  said,  "  Oli,  yes,  little  darlings,  they  were  very  good."  She 
was  then  in  an  exceedingly  wild  and  excited  state,  and  presented 
an  insane  appearance.  She  was  very  depressed,  and  had  a  melan- 
choly expression  on  her  face.  She  rolled  her  eyes  frequently,  and 
siglied  deeply.  Tlic  next  day  tlie  surgeon  saw  her  again,  and 
asked  her  how  she  came  to  do  it.  She  said  she  could  not  tell ;  tlie 
thought  suddenly  came  upon  her,  and  she  did  it.  He  added  that 
there  might  be  a  dim  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  without 
the  power  of  controlling  the  act. 

For  the  defence,  tlie  prisoner's  father  and  mother  were  called, 
and  stated  that  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  married  there 
about  four  years  ago.  Wlien  a  child,  she  was  subject  to  fits, 
owing  to  an  injury  to  the  spine.  She  was  apprenticed  to  the 
millinery  business,  but  had  to  be  taken  home,  aft^r  having  thrown 
herself  into  the  Shannon.  She  was  alwavs  eccentric  in  her  manner, 
and  on  one  occasion  ran  away  from  home  without  her  clothes,  and 
was  not  found  until  the  dav  after.  Four  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  had  died  of  water  on  the  brain. 

After  retiring  for  twenty  minutes  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  she  was  ordered  to  be  couGned 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

21.  Loss  OF  AN  ArsTRAiJAx  Ship. — Fp^arful  Sufferings  of 
THE  Crkw. — Intelligence  was  received  of  a  melancholy  shipwreck, 
attended  with  frightful  sufferings  and  loss  of  life.  A  succession  of 
heavy  gales  seems  to  have  swept  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  inflicting 
an  fxmount  of  damage  almost  unprecedented.  "With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  cases,  Liverpool  shipping  escaped  well ;  but  ot  the 
vessel  in  question,  the  "  All  Serene,"  a  different  tale  has  to  be  tdd. 
It  appears  that  she  was  on  a  voyage  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
Sydney,  having  been  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  of  timber.  She  left 
Sandwich  Islands  on  the  25tli  of  January,  and  had  fair  winds  and 
fine  weather  till  the  21st  of  February.  The  morning  of  that  day 
commenced  with  A'cry  slight  rain.  About  nine  a.m.  it  began  to 
rain  heavily,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  it  began  to  blow,  bat 
the  ship  was  under  very  snug  sail  and  weathered  it  beautifully. 
The  gale  increasing,  every  thing  was  being  done  to  withstand  tfie 
storm,  when  two  tanks,  which  were  stowed  on  deck  and  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel,  got  adrift,  and  carried  the  wheel  away.  The  shi^ 
consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  wheel,  broached  to,  heeling  over  to 
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leeward  tremendously,  sometimes  dipping  her  fore  and  main  yards 
half  in  the  water.     The  mizen  mast  was  cut  away  to  ease  the  tre- 
mendous rolling  of  the  ship,  which  was  frequently  buried  beneath 
the  seas.     Most  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mate,  the  captain's  wife,  and  two  children,  who  had  previously 
been  washed  overboard,  managed  to  reach  the  main  and  mizcn 
chains.  An  eye-witness  describes  the  scenes  in  the  chains  as  heart- 
rending.    Of  thirty-seven  in  the  forward  chains,  only  three  got 
safely  back  again.    A  punt  was  eventually  made,  in  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  and  passengers  embarked  and  stood  for  land. 
Their  sufferings  in  the  boat  are  thus  described  by  a  survivor  : — 
"  Now  began  our  fearful   scene ;    numbers    dying  every  day  for 
want  of  water,  suffering  from  sores,  boils,  &c.,  from  drinking  sea 
water."     We  will  "pass  over  the  sixteen  days  they  were  in  the 
boat — suffice  it  to  say  that  every  day  one,  two,  and  often  three 
deaths  from  sheer  starvation  occurred.  About  eight  p.m.  on  the  17th 
of  March,  land  was  discovered  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  shortly 
afterwards  (says  the  narrator)  "  we  struck  on  some  coral  reef,  off  the 
island  of  Kordara  (Fiji  group).  You  can  easily  judge  of  the  trouble 
we  had  to  land  from  a  coral  reef.  Six  of  the  strongest  of  us  jumped 
out  and  made  for  a  light  which  we  saw  on  the  shore,  and  found  it 
to  be  in  the  houses  of  the  natives.     We  were  greatly  afraid  of  the 
natives,    and   at   first   doubted  their  friendliness  to   us ;  but  we 
wronged  them,  for  they  treated  us  with  great  kindness  the  five 
days  we  remained  witli  them.     On  the  Saturday  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, who  had  heard  from  the  natives  of  our  condition,  came  to 
us  and  remained  till  Monday.     He  was  the  Rev.  J.  Nettleton,  and 
left  us  on  the  Monday  only  to  make  arrangements  with  his  brother 
minister,  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  for  our  welfare.     The  next 
day  two  whale  boats  were  sent  for  us,  bringing  presents  to  the 
chiefs  for  their  kindness  to  us  while  there.     Nine  of  us  went  to 
Mr.  Nettleton's  residence,  and  the  remainder  to  Mr.  Fletcher's, 
and  all  received  the  utmost  comfort  and  care."    The  "  All  Serene" 
was  a  vessel  of  1000  tons  burthen,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Myers.     She  was  owned  in  Melbourne. 

24.  Capture  of  the  "Georgia." — The  Federal  steam  frigate 
"  Niagara  "  brought  up  in  Dover  Roads  this  morning,  having  on 
board  Captain  Withycombe  and  thirty-three  men  belonging  to 
the  screw  steamer  "  Georgia,"  the  property  of  a  British  merchant 
resident  in  Liverpool,  which  was  captured  by  the  "  Niagara," 
while  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  on  the  15th  of  August,  about 
twenty  miles  off  Lisbon.  The  capture  was  made  by  the  commo- 
dore in  command  of  the  "Niagara"  on  the  ground  that  the 
"  Georgia  "  was  formerly  a  belligerent  ship,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States,  as  the  celebrated  cruiser  of  the  same 
name. 

The  "Georgia,"  it  appears,  was  under  orders  for  Lisbon,  having 
been  chartered  by  the  Portuguese  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  passengers  between  that  place  and  the  African  coast 
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or  (he  West  Tiulios.  She  had  been  regularly  fitted  up  for  this 
trafllc,  haviii*^  accoinniodation  for  thirty  first-class  and  twenty 
sc'tund-chiss  pasfiongors.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
^Viiicrican  emnniodoro  was  kept  informed  of  the  object  of  the 
<l('>t illation  of  the  vessel,  and  tliat  slio  had  btvn  closely  watclied  at 
liiverpool.  Tliis  was  lier  first  voyage  under  her  new  owncrsliip, 
and  h(»r  crew  liad  all  received  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  Nothing 
unusual  occurnul  till  she  arrived  about  twentv  miles  oflF  Lisbon, 
wlien  the  **  Niagara*'  was  seen  apparently  waiting  for  her. 
( 'aptain  Withyconibe  did  not  deviate  from  his  course  until  brought 
to  with  a  cou))le  of  shots  across  his  bows.  lie  was  shortly  aftcr- 
Avards  board(»d  bv  an  armed  boat's  crew,  in  command  of  an  ofiicor 
of  the  *' Niagara,"  w^ho  reijuested  his  attendance  before  the  com- 
niodorc.  He  protested  against  the  insult  which  had  been  offenMl 
to  the  flag  under  which  he  was  sailing,  and  insisted  that  as  the 
*'Cieorgia"  was  a  British  ship  engaged  in  legitimate  and  ix?acc- 
able  traflic,  no  right  could  exist  under  which  his  course  could  be 
arrested.  Upon  getting  on  board  the  "  Niagara,"  the  commodore 
exi^lained  that  it  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  **  Georgia,"  but  that 
he  desired  to  cause  Captain  AVithycombo  and  his  crew  as  little 
discomfort  as  possible.  The  ship's  papers  were  then  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  crew  detained  as  prisoners  till  the  "Niagara" 
reached  Dover,  when  they  were  landed  and  conveyed  to  the 
Dover  Sailors'  Home,  where  they  were  kindly  received. 

The  "Niagara"  a  magnificent  steamer,  resembling  a  little  our 
"  Ilinialaya,""  saluted  on  bringing  up  in  the  bay,  a  compliment 
which  was  returned  by  the  artillery  from  the  Castle  batteries. 
Soon  after  landing  Captain  Withycombe  and  his  crew,  she  steamed 
otf  in  the  direction  of  the  Downs. 

30.    IXAUGT'RATIOX     OF    THE     PEUni    AlBEKT    MEMORIAL. — ^The 

royal  train  arrived  in  the  general  station,  Perth,  at  8.38  a.m.,  and 
Her  ilajesty  was  received  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Yiseoiuit 
Strathniore,  Viscount  Dupplin,  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M,P.,  Sir 
John  llichardson,  Sherifl*  Gordon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  I).D., 
Jjord  Provost  Moss  of  Perth,  Lord  Provost  Lawson  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c. 

At  J). 45  ller  Majesty  proceeded  to  inaugurate  the  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  The  procession  was  led  by  the  Lord  Frovosi 
and  magistrates,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council  and  Convener  Court,  and  the  members  of  tlie 
^Memorial  Committee  in  carriages,  &c.  Then  followed  in  car- 
I'iages  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  the  IVincess  Helena,  the  Princesses  Loaus 
and  Beatrice,  IH'ince  Leopold,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  Sir 
Charles  A\'oo<l,  and  Sir  Charles  Phipps.  Major-General  the  Hon. 
A.  Wood,  and  LitMitenant-General  C.  Grey,  tquerries  in  Waiting 
Avere  on  horseback,  ller  Majesty  was  accompanied  from  the 
station  to  the  Inch  by  a  squadron  of  the  loth  nussorSi  ftwl  •  \ 
guard  of  honour  awaited  her  at  the  site  of  the  Memorial.    ThB 
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routa  was  lined  by  infantry,  and  on  the  streets,  as  well  as  on  the 
North  Inch,  was  a  large  oonconrse  of  spectators.  In  front  of  the 
statae  the  royal  stand  was  erected,  which  was  profnsely  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens.  A  short  prayer  having  been  offered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baidon,  the  following  address  was  presented  to 
the  Queen: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Most  Gracious  Majesty:  We,  your 
Majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  Town 
Council,  as  representing  the  community  of  the  city  of  Peith,  beg 
leave  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  renewed  assurance  of 
attachment  to  your  Majesty's  person,  family,  and  throne.  At  all 
times  gratified  by  your  Majesty's  visit  to  our  ancient  city,  we  feel 
especially  honoured  by  the  kindness  and  condescension  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grace  by  your  Royal  presence 
the  interesting  ceremonial  which  is  now  to  take  place.  May  the 
memorial  this  day  to  be  inaugurated  be  an  enduring  testimony  of 
gratitude,  affection,  and  respect !  May  it  stimulate  the  men  of 
coming  generations  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  showed 
forth  so  conspicuously  in  the  character  of  him  whose  name  it 
commemorates !  Assured  that  such  will  even  no  less  command 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  living  than  secure  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  posterity,  we  feel  that  no  inauguration  of  our 
city's  memorial  of  *  Albert  the  Gfood '  can  be  more  appropriate 
or  graceful  than  that  which  proceeds  under  the  auspices  of  the 
equally  good  and  gracious  Sovereign  to  whom  the  lamented 
Piince  stood  connected  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  human  ties, 
and  under  whose  just,  beneficent,  and  exemplary  rule  her  subjects 
have  made  unprecedented  progress  in  every  thing  fitted  to  render 
a  nation  great,  prosperous,  and  happy.  That  your  Majesty  may 
be  long  spared  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  these  r^ms,  and  to  be  a 
blessing,  a  guide,  and  an  example  to  a  contented,  loyal,  and 
devoted  people,  is  our  sincere  and  earnest  prayer." 

The  statue  was  then  uncovered,  and  the  ^ueen  was  pleased  to 
express  her  admiration  of  it.  Her  Majesty  then  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  Lord  Provost  Ross.  The  band  having 
played  the  National  Anthem,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  a 
battery  of  guns  stationed  oh  the  north  end  of  the  Inch.  Her 
Majesty  then  returned  to  the  general  station  by  a  different  route, 
and  left  Perth  by  the  Scottish  North-Eastem  Railway  for  Bal- 
moral. Her  Majesty  was  welcomed  during  her  progress  through 
the  city  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
fiimily  arrived  at^almoral  at  4.30  p.m. 

—  Apprehension  of  Franz  MiJLLER  at  New  York. — The 
"  Victoria,'*  on  board  which  Miiller,  the  suspected  murderer  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  had  taken  passage  to  America,  reached  New  York  on  the 
24th. 

Miiller  was  at  once  identified  and  arrested,  and  was  brought 
the  following  day  before  the  City  Marshal.  He  denied  the 
charge,  stating  he  could  prove  he  was  not  the  murderer,  and  was 
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romanded  until  the  next  day,  when  the  usual  inyestigation  under 
the  Extradition  Treaty  was  opened. 

Inspectors  Kerrissey  and  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Deaths  the  jeweller, 
were  examined,  and  evidence  was  given  of  the  finding  in  a  box 
belonging  to  the  prisoner  of  the  hat  and  watch  stated  to  be  thoM 
of  Mr.  Briggs. 

Commissioner  Xewton  then  delivered  his  decision,  statinff  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  was  constrained  to  grant  a  certificate 
and  commit  the  prisoner. 

MuUer  shortly  afterwards  was  taken  on  board  the  "  Etna," 
under  the  charge  of  Inspector  Tanner,  and  was  brought  back  to 
England '. 


SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Embarkation  of  the  Prince  a\d  Princ-kss  of  Wai.f-^  foe 
Dknmark.— The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Abergeldie- 
hoiLse,  Abi'rdeenshin.*,  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  posting  to  AbojTie. 
took  a  special  train  there  for  the  south.     The  train  con»L*(tal  of 
a    saloon  carriage   of  the  Ix>ndon   and  North- Western  Railway 
and   three    first-class    carriages.      Tlie   youthful    Prince    Albert 
Victor  was  in  the  saloon  carriage  with  his  parents  and    nunse. 
At  Aberdwn  the  Iloyal  train  was  taken  cliarge  of  by  the  directors 
of  the  Scottish  North-Eastcm  Kailway.     The  train  was  timed  to 
wrform  tlie  distance  fn»m  Aberdeen  to  Dundee  in  two  houni,  and 
It  arrived  at  Hroughty  Ferry  about  eight  minutes  before  three 
o'clcK'k.     Owing  to  the  detention   at   Hroughty,  Dundee  was  not 
reaclunl  till  about  twenty  minutes  past    thrt»e.      A    verj'  cordial 
cliet^r   grwted    the    Prince   and   Princess  on  their   entering    the 
arcade  of  the  station,— all   the  more  hearty,  [lerhaps,  that  their 
coming  had  been  scarcely  h()j)cd  for.     It  was  some   time  before 
the  Royal   ])air  could  alight ;  for  I^>rd  CamptTdown's  carriages, 
which    had    Imh'U    sent    <lown    to    Hn>iighty,    though   making  a 
rapid  return   by  the  road,  had  not   yet   arrived.      At  length  all 
was  ready,  and  a  pnn'r.vsion,  consisting  of  the  carriages  of  the 
sheriff,  magistrates,  and  cnuiicil,  and  of  the  Royal  party,  emerged 
from  the  station  amid  the  Ixjisterous  cheering  of  the  multitude. 
The  scene  j)n  sented  was  one  of  the  nn»st   singular  that  pruhablr 
Royal    eyes    have     witnessed.       The    |M)pulaee,    eager    and    loyu. 
were  by  no  nirans  m  f^'t*\     The   workpeople   from  the  Hpinnin^ 
mills,  the  manufactories,  and  the  d<K'kyanN  haci  just  been  reb^awd 
from  lalx)ur,  with  all  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  day,  and  even  of 
the  wet'k  u|)on  them.     It  wa>  not  a  day  of  ceremonial  display,  and 
as    n^gard«-<l    apix-aranc**  the    I  {oval   party  had  just    to  take  the 
IR-ople  as  they  foun<l   them.     The  better  classic  were  so  far  out- 
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imbered  that  their  presence  in  the  reserved  places  could  scarcely 
5  said  to  vary  the  character  of  the  gathering.  But  rough 
I  the  multitude  looked,  their  display  of  loyalty  was  strenuous 
id  unstinted.  It  was  a  hard  fight  indeed  for  Lord  Camperdown 
id  Lord  Duncan,  who  walked  on  either  side  of  the  Roval 
irriage,  to  ward  off  the  crowds  that  encumbered  and  blocked 
le  wheels;  but  there  was  very  little  of  rude  intrusion,  the 
remost  of  the  crowd  being  impelled  forward  by  a  force  from 
3hind  over  which  they  had  no  control.  Strange  to  say,  the 
agistrates  had  placed  no  barriers,  excepting  in  Dock-street  and 
\  the  turning-points,  and  there  being  no  military,  only  a  small 
)dy  of  police  and  of  special  constables,  the  crowd  were  absolutely 
ft  to  keep  the  front  themselves.  This  omission  was  productive 
'  no  little  alarm  to  those  who  weighed  the  possibilities  of  the 
oment,  but  to  the  infinite  credit  of  the  people  there  was  almost 
>  infraction  of  the  lines,  unless  owing  to  the  pressure  from 
^hind.  The  weather  had  threatened  rain  in  the  afternoon, 
id  a  heavy  shower  had  fallen  ;  but  it  became  fair  during  the 
oyal  passage  throughout  the  town.  The  spectacle  presented 
;  every  turn  was  animated  in  the  extreme.  The  ample  breath 
•  Dock-street,  and  the  open  place  of  the  High-street  were  lite- 
dly  covered  with  the  human  swarm,  and  the  narrower  streets 
ere  totally  blocked  up.  The  carriage  being  open,  every  one 
id  a  good  view  or  a  fair  chance  for  it,  and  as  the  Royal  party  ad- 
inced,  a  ringing  cheer  and  a  stream  of  people  accompanied  them, 
he  square  of  streets  marked  out  for  the  Royal  route  was  passed 
irough  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  a  quarter  to 
ur  the  Royal  carriage  passed  under  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
ueen's  Quay,  commemorative  of  the  Royal  visit  of  1844. 
Within  the  archway  and  down  the  quay,  which  projects  at  a  right 
igle  from  Dock-street,  the  Volunteers  were  ranged  as  a  guard  of 
monr,  and  at  the  jetty  the  band  was  stationed  and  received  the 
oyal  pair  with  the  notes  of  the  "National  Anthem."  At  the 
tty  another  delay  took  place,  the  barge  of  the  "  Osborne,"  which 
id  gone  down  to  Droughty,  not  having  yet  returned.  At  lengthy 
ying  its  ten  oars  vigorously  and  displaying  the  Royal  standard, 
le  Iwtrge  came  alongside.  During  nearly  all  this  detention, 
lere  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  As  the  barge  moved  away  a 
irdial  cheer  was  once  more  raised,  uttered,  no  doubt,  with  best 
tshes  for  a  safe  and  speedy  return.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards 
Lother  barge  came  alongside  for  the  youthful  Prince,  who,  in 
large  of  his  nurse,  had  been  driven  quietly  and  unobservedly 
om  the  station  ;  but,  to  the  few  who  enjoyed  it,  the  glimpse  of 
e  Royal  baby,  with  its  sweet  face  and  healthy  looks,  was  deemed 
»t  the  least  part  of  the  day's  gratifications.  About  half-past 
ur  o'clock  an  artillery  salute  betokened  the  fact  of  the  safe 
rival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  on  board  the  "  Osborne/' 
it  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  all  the  luggage  was  got  on 
>ard.      At  length  the  "  Osborne,"  with  its  companion  vesselsr 
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the  "  Salamis  "  and  tlie  "  Jfedusa,"  got  under  steam  and  bore  out 
to  Roa,  passinn;  tlio  bar  of  the  river  at  Broughty  shortly  before  six. 
Tho  lloyal  sciuadron  was  accompanied  down  the  P^irth  by  nearly 
all  the  steamers  at  the  port,  each  with  large  numbers  of  passengers, 
and  fioveral  of  the  larger  ships  convoyed  the  lloyal  party  for  about 
ten  miles  of  the  way. 

().  Tlie  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  young  Prince 
Victor,  arrived  at  Ehsinore.  Their  Royal  Highnesses'  vessel  was 
escorted  by  the  "  Medusa,"  and  they  were  met  some  miles  north  of 
the  town  by  the  frigate  "  Aurora,"  having  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  the 
English  ambassador,  on  board. 

A  Danish  squadron  lay  in  the  roads  of  Elsinore,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  von  Dockum,  consisting  of  the  liner  "  Skjold," 
the  frigates  *SSja?land,"  "Fyelland,"  and  "  Tordenskjold,^'  the 
iron-dad  corvette  "  Dannebrog,"  the  corvettes  "Dagmar"  and 
"  Thor,"  the  iron-clad  schooners  "  Absalom"  and  "  Esbeme 
Snare,"  with  the  paddle-wheel  "Ilolger  Danske."  When  the 
English  ships  appeared,  the  Danish  sailors  manned  yards,  and  the 
vessels  exchanged  salutes  with  the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  the  bands 
on  shore  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen"  and  "  Rule  Britannia" 
alternately,  while  the  musicians  of  the  "  Osborne  "  returned  the 
national  melody  of  "  Kong  Christian  stod  ved  hoier  Mast."  The 
Royal  yacht  had  the  Daunebrog  hoisted  at  her  foremast,  and 
8t(»amed  into  the  harbour  at  about  half-])ast  twelve.  During  her 
entrance  the  Royal  pair  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  to  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  shore. 

The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
Dagmar,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  had  reached  the  harbour 
shortly  before  the  **  Osborne  "  arrived.  The  Royal  family  at  once 
went  (m  board  the  yacht  to  greet  their  relatives.  As  soon  as  King 
Christian  stepped  on  board,  the  Danish  Royal  flag  was  run  up 
beside  the  Royal  standard  of  England  at  the  main.  Half  an  hour 
after^vardsthe  "  Osborne"  steamed  up  to  the  landing-place,  where 
the  National  Guard  of  the  town  and  a  detachment  of  the  15fli 
Infantry  Regiment  w^re  paraded,  and  the  Royal  guests  landed 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  crowd.  The  Prinoe 
of  Wales  led  the  Queen,  while  King  Christian  escorted  bii 
daughter,  the  Princess.  The  landing-place  and  the  streets  throuffk 
which  the  corinjc  had  to  pass  were  adorned  with  flowers,  garlanck 
and  flags;  all  the  ships  in  harbour  were  richly  dressed  ^fitk 
colours,  and  a  large  triumphal  arch  had  been  raised  upon  theroid 
leading  into  the  town.  Upon  one  side  of  the  arch  was  a  gigastiB.j 
"  Velkommen,"  and  the  initials  of  the  Royal  couple ;  on  the  othtf 
the  initials  of  King  (Miristian  and  the  Queen. 

The  Prince  and  IVinress  were  received  upon  their  landing  If  ■ 
the  authoi'ities  oi'  the  town,  who  bade  them  heartily  weloomslii 
Elsinore.  Councillor  Obvik,  the  burgomaster,  made  an  eloqiHi^l 
speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  grievous  misfortunes  which  My 
broken  over  the  country  since  the  l^rincess's  departure.  A1 
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as  Denmark  was  by  all  the  world,  and  crushed  by  overwhelming 
superiority,  the  speaker  yet  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  Princess, 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  the  pledge  of  her  afiectiony  and 
attended  by  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  entire  luiglish  people, 
would  prove  the  herald  of  brighter  days  to  her  Royal  parents  and 
her  beloved  native  country.  The  speech  produced  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  bystanders,  and  few  who  heard  it  were  able  to 
refrain  from  tears. 

The  Princess  wore  a  grey  dress  and  white  bonnet,  and  looked 
rather  pale,  though  pleased  and  happy.  The  appearance  of  the 
Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  he  was  in  excellent  health, 
and  his  agreeable  manners  at  once  gained  the  goodwill  of  the 
spectators.  Repeated  cheers  having  been  given  for  the  Royal 
couple,  for  the  little  Prince,  who  was  dressed  in  blue  and  white, 
and  for  the  King  and  Queen,  the  party  proceeded  in  court  car- 
riages to  the  Castle  of  Fredensborg,  two  Danish  miles  distant. 

Here  they  arrived  at  three  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the 
Orand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  had  left  Copenhagen  a  sliort 
time  before,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  Princess  Alexandra,  Land- 
grave Wilhelm  of  Hesse.  In  the  great  entrance-hall,  of  striking 
proportions  and  decorated  with  paintings  in  honour  of  the  peace 
which  is  associated  with  the  foundation  of  the  Castle,  a  guard  of 
honour  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  dismounted,  was  drawn  up. 

To  bid  the  Royal  guests  welcome  to  the  palace,  a  distinguished 
party  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  This  included,  among 
others,  the  grandfather  of  the  Princess  of.  Wales  and  brother  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Hainault,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Hilda  of  Hainault,  Princess  Thyra  of 
Denmark,  General  Oxholm,  the  Danish  State  Steward,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  the  Countess  Reventlow,  &c.  In  the  suite  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  Spencer, 
the  Countess  De  Grey,  Lady-in- Waiting,  General  ^noUys, 
Colonel  Keppel,  Mr.  Meade,  Dr.  Sieveking,  and  Dr.  Minter.  Into 
the  reception  at  Elsinore  a  public  character  necessarily  entered  to 
some  extent,  but  at  Fredensborg  it  was  altogether  a  family  party. 
With  the  exception  of  the  military  and  servants  of  the  household, 
there  were  not  half-a-dozen  spectators,  admitted  by  special  favour, 
who  were  unconnected  with  the  Royal  family.  The  greeting 
which  the  Princess  received  on  alighting  showed  that  nowever 
warmly  she  may  be  appreciated  and  admired  in  England,  in  Den- 
mark, where  sne  must  have  been  longer  and  more  intimately 
known,  the  affection  felt  for  her  is  even  stronger.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  likewise  most  cordially  welcomed  by  all  the  assembled 
members  of  the  family;  and  after  the  officers  of  the  guard,  &c.,  had 
been  admitted,  to  the  honour  of  kissing  hands,  the  Royal  party 
withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  day  was  unfortunately 
marred  by  several  very  heavy  showers,  but  although  one  of  these 
preceded  the  arrival,  and  another  immediately  followed  the  housing' 
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of  their  Uoyal  Tliglincsscs,  there  was  fortunately  an  inten'al  often 
or  iit'tocn  miiiutts,  during  which  the  weather  reluxed  its  severer 
filatures,  as  if  to  oiilunice  tlie  pleasure  with  which  the  Princess 
naturally  found  her  sell*  on  the  familiar  stairs  surrounded  bv  all  the 
well-known  faces. 

«s.  SrAirr.  ov  'ini:  late  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  .\t  IIerkford.— 
The  memorial  statue,  recently  erected  in  tlie  city  of  Hereford, 
in  honour  of  the  late  lamented  Minister  for  War,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  was  publicly  unveiled  by  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
political  chief  under  whom  he  had  successively  filled  three  of  the 
higliest  oilices  of  the  State.  !No  wonder  that  on  such  an  occasion 
a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  **  the  oldest  man  in  Hereford- 
shire ever  witnessed  before,"  thronged  to  do  honour  to  the  de- 
ceasod,  and  to  welcome  at  the  same  time  the  statesman  who  had  so 
intimately  known  and  who  so  fully  appreciated  his  lamented  col- 
league. Lord  ralmerston  paid  a  cordial  tribute  on  this  occasion  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  0.  liCwis,  dilating  on  his  vast  learning,  hi-* 
great  talent,  his  wonderful  aptitude  for  business,  his  firmness  and 
lu)nesty  of  purpose,  his  single-hearted  kindness,  his  genial  frieud- 
shij),  and  his  amiable  disposition.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  at  Hereford,  like  the  great  man  whom  it  commemo- 
rates, is  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  truthful :  "  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  a  wise  and  honest  statesman,  a  profound  scholar, 
a  kind  and  firm  friend."  That  memorial  will  be  an  enduring 
testimony  of  gratitude,  affection,  and  respect.  It  has  been  formed 
of  materials  the  most  iiyperishablc  which  the  country  can  produce, 
^lay  it  be  as  lasting  as  the  good  that  he  whom  it  represents,  was 
the  means  of  doing ;  and  may  it  stimulate  the  men  of  coining 
generations,  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  showed  forth  so 
conspicuously  in  him  whose  name  it  commemorates ! 

9.  Acc'iDKNT  ON  THK  Great  Xortherx  Railway. — An  accident 
occurred  near  the  Wortley  Junction  of  the  Great  Northern  Eafl- 
way— the  passenger  train  which  left  the  Central  Station,  Leeds,  aft 
12.10  p.m.  for  llradford,  coming  into  collision  with  a  West  York- 
shire coal  train.  The  accident  resulted  in  eighteen  of  the 
passengers  being  injured.  About  200  yards  past  the  Holbedc 
station,  where  the  line  branches  off  on  the  right  hand  to  Annlej 
and  Bradford,  and  on  the  left  to  Wakefield,  the  points  are  pro- 
tected by  signals  ;  and  about  200  yards  further  on,  at  the  Armkj 
points,  there  is  another  signal-post.  As  the  train  approached  tbe  ' 
first  signals,  the  pointsman  exhibited  a  green  flag,  on  the  diaplaj 
of  which  it  became  the  duty  of  the  driver  to  proceed  slowly,  so  U 
to  be  able  to  pull  up  on  the  shortest  notice.  Disregarding  thil 
caution,  the  driver  proceeded  at  the  usual  speed,  and  only  wlitt 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  Armley  points  became  awais- 
that  a  coal  train  was  approaching  the  points  from  another  diiw* 
tion.  He  innnodiatcly  shut  off  the  steam,  and  did  all  in  his  powv 
to  stop  the  train,  but  finding  that  a  collision  was  incvitaUe^  hi 
jumped  from  his  engine,  and  escaped   uninjured.     The  firemaB 
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followed  his  example,  but  the  guard,  whose  name  is  Landon,  re- 
mained at  his  post,  and  by  immediate  application  of  the  break, 
tended  to  slacken  the  speed  of  the  train.  The  collision  took  place 
exactly  at  the  Armley  points.  The  engines  were  much  damaged, 
and  the  first  carriage  of  the  passenger  train — a  third-class  one — 
also  suffered  from  the  shock,  the  buffers  being  broken,  and  one  of 
the  partitions  stove  in.  Eighteen  of  the  passengers  sustained 
injuries  by  the  force  of  the  concussion;  fortunately,  only  in 
one  case  of  a  serious  nature.  Mr.  Bulmer  and  Mr.  Smith,  sur- 
geons, were  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
and  attended  to  the  injured  passengers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  woman  named  Mary  Addy — who  was  sent  to  the 
Leeds  General  Infirmary — were  able  to  proceed  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  poor  woman,  Mary  Addy,  was  seriously  injured  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.  She  resided  in  Beverley,  and  was  on 
her  way  to  Stanningley,  to  visit  her  mother.  The  coal  train  had 
come  from  Bramley,  and  consisted  of  empty  waggons,  which  had 
to  be  deposited  at  the  various  coal-pits  on  the  fine  to  Wakefield. 
The  driver  of  the  passenger  train,  by  whose  negligence  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  was  named  Brown,  and  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  employment  of  the  company.  The  accident  caused  a  very 
slight  obstruction  on  the  line,  and  the  traffic  was  resumed  in  about 
an  hour  after  the  occurrence. 

10.  First  Execution  at  Leeds.— On  a  scaffold  erected  in  front 
of  the  Leeds  Gaol,  at  nine  o'clock,  two  men — Joseph  Myers,  aged 
44,  saw-grinder,  Sheffield,  and  James  Sargisson,  aged  20,  farm 
labourer,  of  Laughten-le-Northem,  near  Rotherham,  suffered  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  each  having  been  found 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  at  the  recent  assizes  for  the  VVest  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  were  for  the  first  time  held  at  Leeds,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Keating. 

13.  Extraordinary  Discovery. — A  charwoman  employed  in 
cleaning  out  the  first-class  laidies'  waiting-room,  on  the  departure 
platform  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington, 
foimd  imder  a  sofa  the  dead  body  of  a  fine  female  child,  in  long 
clothes,  and  tied  up  in  an  apron,  the  string  of  which  was  twitched 
tightly  round  the  child's  neck.  Information  was  at  once  given  to 
Mr.  Durdle,  chief  inspector  of  the  railway  company's  police,  who 
ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  to  the  Paddington  Police  Station, 
where  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Beale,  surgeon,  of  Porteus- 
road,  Paddington,  who  said  the  child  was  about  seven  days  old, 
had  been  remarkably  healthy,  and  had  been  dead  about  three 
hours.  At  the  time  the  babe  was  found,  there  was  a  ladv  in  an 
adjoining  first-class  ladies'  waiting-room,  who,  on  being  mterro- 

gited  by  Mr.  Durdle,  stated  she  had  come  to  the  station  to  see  a 
dy  off  by  the  six  a.m.  train,  and  that  she  had  been  resting  herself 
since  that  time.  The  lady  gave  her  name  and  address,  which 
Mr.  Durdle  found  to  be  correct,  and  he  allowed  her  to  go  at 
large. 
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15.  British  Association  fok  the  Advancement  of  Science.— 
T]w  annual  meeting  of  the  Iiriti«li  As-sociation  was  held  this  year 
in  tht^  City  of  IJath,  and  opened  its  proceedings  under  very  favour- 
ahlcj  auspices.  The  attendance  of  members  was  unusually  large, 
and  tli(^  Association  received  a  more  than  ordinary^  accession  to  its 
numbers,  a  result  due  partly  to  the  attractions  offered  by  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  many  distinguished  persons 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  sections.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  year,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture 
to  a  A'cry  numerous  auditory,  and  it  was  received  with  great  appro- 
bation. A  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  tra- 
veller, was  another  prominent  source  of  interest.  The  proceedings 
in  the  various  sections  were  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  the  character 
of  the  paiKirs  read  well  sustained  the  repute  of  the  Association. 
The,  scientific  labours  of  the  meeting  were  agreeably  relieved  by 
excursions  to  Frome,  Clifton,  Stonchenge,  and  other  neighbouring 
places  of  interest,  and  two  sumptuous  banquets  were  given  to  the 
members,  one  by  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  the  other  by  Mr.  Tite,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  City.  The  only  cloud  upon  this  successful 
meeting  was  the  melancholy  death  of  Captain  Speke,  of  wbieli 
we  give  an  account  below.  Birmingham  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  18G5.  An  account  of  the  principal  scientific 
matters  which  this  year  occupied  the  sections  will  be  found  in  one 
of  tlie  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume,  containing  the  retrospect 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

16.  Sad  Death  of  Captain  Speke,  the  African  Traveller. 
—  This  distinguished  gentleman  came  to  a  sad  and  violent  end, 
while  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box,  near  Bath.  It  appears 
that  Captain  Speke,  who  was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Association  at  Bath  on  the  following  evening,  was  visit- 
ing at  Mr.  Fuller^s,  of  Neston  Park,  Wilts,  his  uncle,  and  had  gone 
out  shooting  with  Mr.  George  Fuller.  After  about  two  hours' shoot- 
ing it  would  appear  that  the  unfortunate  deceased  was  getting 
over  a  low  stone  wall,  when  by  some  mischance  his  gun  ezplodea 
while  the  muzzle  of  it  was  pointed  at  his  chest.  The  consequenoe 
was  that  the  charge  entering  his  body  passed  completely  throngbf 
severing  the  main  arteries  of  the  chest,  lacerating  the  lungs,  lusd 
passing  close  to  the  heart.  Mr.  Fuller,  hearing  the  gun  fireJ, 
turned  round  in  time  to  see  his  friend  and  relative  fall  from  the 
w  all  into  the  field,  and  the  keeper,  who  was  marking  birds  at  ft 
short  distance,  seeing  his  master  run  towards  the  deceased,  aim 
went  up,  and  found  him  mortally  wounded.  He  was  only  sensibb 
for  a  few  minutes.  On  Mr.  Fuller  coming  up  he  moved  his  hand 
to  his  chest  and  said,  feebly,  "  Don't  move  me."  Shortly  after- 
wards he  breathed  his  last.  A  surgeon  was  on  the  spot  very  aoon 
after  the  accident,  but  Captain  Speke  was  dead  before  his  arrival 
The  deceased  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

An  inquest  was  held  the  next  day  on  the  body  of  the  deoeaaedi 
at  Monk's  Bark,  near  Corsham,  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
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W.  Speke,  by  Mr.  Kemm,  coroner  for  the  liberty  of  Corsham, 
and  a  jury  composed  of  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The 
first  witness  examined  was 

Mr.  George  Fuller,  son  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Neston  Park,  who 
deposed, — About  half-past  two  o'clock  I  left  my  father's  house 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  partridges.  Deceased  had  fired  off 
both  barrels  before  the  accident  occurred.  About  four  o'clock  I 
got  over  a  low  part  of  a  loose  stone  wall,  at  that  place  about  two 
feet  high,  and  I  was  about  sixty  yards  from  the  place  when  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  looking  round,  thinking  to  see 
some  birds,  I  saw  the  deceased  standing  on  the  same  part  of  the 
wall  I  had  just  got  over,  without  his  gun,  and  shortly  after  I  saw 
him  fall  into  the  field  I  was  then  in.  I  immediately  went  to  his 
assistance,  and  found  a  wound  in  his  chest,  bleeding,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  stop.  He  was  then  sensible,  and  spoke  to  me, 
but  did  not  long  remain  so.  I  stayed  with  him  about  five 
minutes,  and  then  left  him  in  charge  of  my  keeper,  Daniel 
Davis,  and  went  for  assistance.  I  observed  the  gun  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  wall  in  the  field  that  I  and  the  deceased  were  in.  One 
barrel,  the  right,  was  then  at  half-cock,  the  left-hand  barrel  was 
discharged.  1  heard  very  little  report,  and  I  should  suppose  that 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  very  near  the  body  of  the  deceased 
when  it  went  off. 

Daniel  Davis  deposed, — I  am  keeper  to  Mr.  Fuller.  Yesterday, 
a  little  before  four  o'clock,  I  was  marking  birds  for  my  master 
and  the  deceased,  who  were  shooting.  At  that  time  I  saw  the 
deceased  go  up  to  a  low  part  of  the  wall  to  get  over.  He  had 
then  his  gun  in  his  hand.  Almost  immediately  after  I  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  I  looked  towards  my  master,  and  on  seeing 
him  running  towards  the  deceased  I  went  there  also.  He  was 
then  lying  by  the  side  of  the  wall.  He  had  just  got  over.  I 
found  him  with  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  Mr.  Fuller  had  his 
hand  on  the  wound  trying  to  stop  the  blood.  I  heard  the  de- 
ceased groan  once  or  twice,  but  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
actually  sensible  or  not.  I  stayed  with  him  till  he  died,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  gun  was  discharged. 
He  was  not  removed  from  the  spot  before  he  died.  The  gun  was 
a  Lancaster  breech-loader,  without  a  safety-guard ;  but  1  should 
think  the  gun  was  quite  safe,  and  in  the  same  state  as  gentlemen's 
guns  usually  are. 

Mr.  Snow,  surgeon,  of  Box,  was  called  in  to  the  deceased. 
Found  him  dead  on  his  arrival.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  left 
side,  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  cartridge  if  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  was  close  to  the  body.  There  was  no  other  wound.  It  led  in 
a  direction  upwards  and  towards  the  spine,  passing  through  the 
lungs  and  dividing  all  the  large  blood-yessels  near  the  heart,  but  not 
touching  the  heart  itself.     Such  a  wound  would  cause  death. 

The  Coroner  having  briefly  addressed  the  jury  on  their  melan- 
choly duty,  and  pointed  out  to  them  what  he  considered  was  the 
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verdict  llu'V  slioiiM  return,  the  jury  unanimously  recorded  their 
verdict  that  "  tlie  deceased  died  from  the  accidental  dischargee  of 
his  own  f>un,  after  living  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  They  Jilso 
iil)i)riid<'d  ail  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  tlieir  hen  avenient,  which  was  a  loss  both  to  his  famih* 
an<l  to  tlie  wli<de  ermntry. 

It  liad  been  expected  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciMtion  on  tlie  following  day  a  discussion  would  take  place  between 
Captain  Jhirton  and  ('aptain  Speke  on  that  interesting  subject, 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  there  was  a  great  rush,  therefore,  to 
tlie  section  at  an  early  hour.  The  shocking  death  of  Captain 
Speke,  however,  became  kno^^ni  to  many ;  and  although,  probably, 
this  sad  intelligence  did  not  diminish  the  attendance  in  Section  E, 
it  n(»ed  scarcely  be  added  that  it  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
asscMublv.  Some  little  delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  the  of- 
ficers  of  the  section,  but  soon  after  11  a.m.  the  President,  Sir 
Koderick  ^furchison,  and  the  Committee  entered  the  room. 

Sir  ]{.  ^lurchison,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  had  to  apologize 
for  the  short  delay  that  had  occurred,  but  when  he  explained  the 
cause  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  would  be  accepted. 
They  had  been  in  their  committee  so  profoundly  affected  by  the 
dn»adl'ul  calamity  which  had  haj^pened  to  his  dear  friend  Captain 
Speke,  by  which  lu^  had  lost  his  life,  that  they  felt  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day  without 
endeavouring  to  elicit  from  that  assembly  what  he  was  sure 
would  be  the  unanimous  expression  of  their  deep  feeling  for  the 
dreadful  calamity  that  had  happened,  and  oftering  the  heartfelt 
coudoleiices  of  geographers  and  travellers  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  late  lamented  deceased  on  this  most  melancholy 
event.  What  rendered  the  calamity  the  more  painful  was  the 
circumstance  that  Captain  Speke  had  intended  to  address  them 
that  very  day  in  reference  to  his  recent  very  interesting  explora- 
tion in  Africa.  With  their  permission  he  would  move  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  — 

"That  the  geographers  and  ethnologists  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation having  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  fatal  accident 
which  has  bcfalhm  Captain  Speke,  and  by  which  they  hate 
suddenly  lost  so  eminent  an  associate,  resolve  that  their  most 
heartfelt  coivdolence  bo  offered  to  his  relatives  on  his  being  cut  off 
in  so  awful  a  manner  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  and  vigour." 

Sir  Roderick  briefly  stated  the  circumstances  under  which 
Captain  Speke  had  lost  his  life. 

The  resolution  having  been  unanimously  passed,  every  perMD 
in  the  room  holding  up  his  hand,  the  business  of  the  seotioa  WM 
proceeded  with. 

.17.  Aruival  OK  Mi'LLER  AT  LiVKUPooL. — ^Thc  "  Etna"  arrived 
in  the  ^lerscy  with  Midler  on  board.  She  was  met  by  the  steam 
tug  "  l^^iry,"  from  Birkenhead,  having  on  board  one  of  the  Liver^ 
pool  detectives.    At  half-past  ten  o'clock  Miiller  was  landed  at 
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the  south  end  of  the  Prince's  Pier,  and  was  at  once  conveyed  in  a 
cab  to  the  detective  office.  Police-officers  were  seated  in  the 
vehicle  with  him,  and  others  followed  in  other  cabs.  The  excite- 
ment in  the  town  from  the  time  the  "  Etna  "  came  in  sight  was 
very  great,  and  it  increased  as  he  was  being  landed  and  conveyed 
to  the  police-office. 

Miiller  himself  appeared  very  unconcerned.     No  incidents  of 

Eublic  interest  occurred  during  his  passage  back  across  the  Atlantic. 
[e  had  said  nothing  about  the  murder,  and  none  of  the  passengers 
on  board  the  **  Etna"  were  allowed  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  on  by  railway  to  London.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Euston-square,  a  large  crowd  had  assembled, 
and  great  curiosity  and  interest  to  see  the  prisoner  was  exhibited. 

On  the  19th,  he  was  taken  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Bow- 
street,  and  the  evidence  connecting  him  with  the  charge  was 
gone  into  at  length.  (The  facts  stated  will  more  properly  find  a 
place  in  the  report  of  the  trial  \) 

The  depositions  being  completed,  the  prisoner,  when  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  in  defence,  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  now," 
uttering  the  word  "now  "  with  marked  emphasis. 

He  was  then  committed  for  trial,  and  on  appearing  amongst  the 
crowd  outside  the  court,  was  assailed  with  groans  and  yells. 

A  coroner's  jury,  which  had  been  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  which  had  carried  on  the 
investigation  by  several  adjournments  until  after  the  return  of  the 
prisoner  from  America,  having  now  heard  the  complete  evidence 
on  the  case,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Murder  against  Franz 
Miiller." 

19.  Great  Fire  in  the  City. — This  morning  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Gresham-street,  one  of  the  densest  mercantile  quarters  in  the 
City  of  London,  which,  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  destroyed  pro- 
perty and  merchandise  of  immense  value,  including  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  stately  of  the 
civic  halls — that  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company.  Of  the  building 
in  which  it  originated,  and  which  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  at 
a  cost  of  some  20,000/.,  only  the  bare  charred  walls  and  portions 
of  the  floors  remained,  and  with  it  perished  about  100,000/.  worth 
of  valuable  materials  which  were  stored  within  the  premises.  The 
damage  done  to  the  hall  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  was  said 
to  exceed  10,000/.,  and  the  fire  spread  to  other  buildings  right  and 
left,  destroying  property  of  great  value,  while  nearly  300  people, 
of  whom  about  120  are  women,  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  calamity.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  more 
deplorable  destruction  of  property  in  the  City  of  London  since  the 
great  fire  which  consumed  the  stock  and  premises  of  Messrs.  Great- 
orex  and  Co.,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  excepting  the  memorable 
conflagration  in  Tooley-street,  which  was  not  locally  within  the 

^  See  the  trial  of  Franz  MuUer  for  murder,  in  the  Remarkable  Trials,  post. 
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City.  The  fire  bcp^n  in  the  newly-built  premises  of  Messrs  Tap- 
ling,  carpet  manufacturers,  occupying  the  site  of  the  first  seven 
liouses  in  the  street,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  is  tenanted  by 
ilessrs.  llellaby  and  Co.,  warehousemen.  Adjoining  is  Ilaber- 
dasliers'  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  in  London,  which  suffered  severely. 
The  banqucting-hall,  of  which  nothing  was  left  after  the  fire  but 
the  four  walls,  was  of  fine  proportions,  being  about  60ft.  long  by 
30i't.  in  w^idth.  It  was  ornamented  with  portraits,  by  the  first 
musters,  of  benefactors  of  the  company,  and  the  arms  of  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  guild  were  emblazoned  on  the 
windows  in  stained  glass.  The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  were 
panelled  in  oak,  and  the  front  of  the  gallery  which  ran  across  the 
western  end  of  the  hall,  was  decorated  with  carved  work  by  the 
famous  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  ceiling  was  being  repainted  and 
decorated  at  the  time  of  tlie  fire.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  was  a  commodious  court-room ;  and  imme- 
diately above,  on  the  same  side,  a  drawing-room,  with  an  elegant 
corridor,  overlooking  the  dining  hall  and  approached  from  each 
end  of  the  hall  by  oaken  staircases.  The  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  had  been  lately  repainted,  was  seriously  damaged  by 
wator,  as  was  much  of  the  costly  furniture,  and  a  fine  lantern  of 
oak,  by  which  one  of  the  staircases  was  lighted.  The  roof  and 
ceiling  of  the  banqueting-hall  with  the  gallery  at  the  western 
end,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  hall  was  left  open  to 
the  sky.  All  that  remained  of  the  roof  were  a  few  blackened 
rafters,  w^hich  served  to  show  the  elegance  of  its  outline  and 
design.  Some  if  not  all  of  the  paintings  were  saved,  and  two 
remained  uninjured,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall.  The  hall 
and  offices  were  imderstood  to  be  insured  for  10,000/.,  but  that 
sum  would,  it  was  said,  by  no  means  cover  the  damage.  Soon 
after  the  fire  broke  out,  there  were  twelve  engines,  five  working  by 
steam,  on  the  ground,  and  a  full  supply  of  water ;  but  the  attempt 
to  save  the  promises  of  llcssrs.  Tapling  appears  to  have  been 
hopeless  from  the  first.  The  light  infiammable  materials  with 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was  stored,  burnt  fiercely, 
and  the  fire  spread  from  floor  to  floor  with  inconceivable  rapidily. 
Finding  it  past  hope  to  save  the  principal  buildings  in  whidi 
tlie  tire  was  raging,  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  were  at  length 
directed  to  protect  the  surrounding  property,  all  of  which,  Btcmd 
with  materials  and  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  were  of  great 
value.  The  flames,  notwithstanding,  spread  to  a  handsome  and 
costly  building  in  Wood  street,  lately  erected  for  Mr.  Hugh  JoneSy 
a  warehouseman  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  which  abatted  at 
the  back  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Tapling.  At  one  time  the 
upper  part  of  the  scaifolding  in  front  of  the  new  building  caught  fire^ 
and  some  of  it  fell  in  a  blazing  mass,  but  doing  no  narm  to  flia 
men  working  an  engine,  though  one  of  them  had  a  narrow  eaoue. 
i^y  four  o'clock,  when  the  fire  had  reached  its  climax,  it  abed  a 
brilliant  light  over  the  whole  metro})olis  and  for  milea  around. 
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The  flames  shot  high  into  the  air,  lighting  up  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  all  the  neighbouring  church  spires.  The  assessors  of 
the  assurance  offices  put  down  the  loss  of  property,  exclusive  of 
the  buildings,  at  from  150,000/.  to  200,000/. 

22.  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  fok  the  Promotion 
OF  Social  Science. — This  Association  commenced  its  eighth  annual 
session,  at  York.  Lord  Brougham,  the  President,  arrived  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  whose  guest 
he  was,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Congress.  Many  hundred  mem- 
bers and  associates  enter^  their  names  at  the  reception-room,  in 
the  Guildhall.  Many  ladies  also  enrolled  themselves,  and  several 
well-known  social  reformers  and  philanthropists  of  the  fair  sex 
announced  their  intention  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  various  sections.  Miss  Isa  Craig  was  for  several  days  em- 
ployed in  arranging  the  administrative  details  of  the  Congress,  a 
work  in  which  she  was  efiectively  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings, 
the  general  secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  commenced  with  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  when  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Lord  Brougham,  as  president  of  the  Association,  delivered  the 
usual  introductorv  address  to  the  members  and  associates  in  the 
Festival  Concert-room. 

A  great  number  of  papers  on  matters  relating  to  Education, 
Sanitary  Science,  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,  and  other  subjects 
of  social  interest  were  read. 

Among  others  was  an  address  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,  by  Sir  James  Wilde,  the  Judge  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  which  was  much  admired.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting 
passed  off  with  great  success. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  Great  Explosion  of  Gunpowder  at  Erith.— Early  this 
morning  two  gunpowder  magazines  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Thames  between  "Woolwich  and  Erith,  exploded  with  terrific 
violence,  killing  ten  persons,  woimding  many  others,  and  spreading 
consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
for  miles  round.  Although  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  is  distant 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Charing-cross,  the  explosion  was  heard  and 
felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  metropolis,  and  even  at  places 
forty  and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot.  At  first  the  prevailing  idea 
was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  had 
experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  but  that  notion  was 
speedily  dispelled,  and  by  noon  the  exact  nature  of  the  catastrophe 
and  its  locality  were  generally  known  throughout  London. 
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The  explosion  occurred  in  u  gunpowder  depot  belonging  to 
Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  a 
ina<^a/ine  ol*  smaller  size  used  by  the  Lowood  Company,  both  of 
them  lo<'ate(l  in  the  I'lumstead  marshes,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thann^s,  two  miles  west  of  Krith,  and  about  an  equal  distance  from 
the  villaj^e  of  J>elvedere,  on  the  North  Kent  Kaihvay.  Here,  on 
about  twenty  acres  of  f»;round,  separated  for  obvious  reasons  from 
the  rest  of* the  nei<i:hbouring  inhabitants,  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  their  dailv  labour,  lived  with  their  families 
in  thrive  cottagers  a  few  working  men,  engaged  in  a  perilous  callinjj. 
One  was  George  Itayner,  storekeeper  in  the  depot  of  Messrs.  Hall, 
who  was  a  married  man  with  a  family ;  and  another,  named 
Walter  Silver,  also  married,  acted  in  a  similar  cajMicity  under  the 
Lowood  Company.  Each  of  these  had  a  cottage  to  himself,  about 
loo  or  200  yards  from  the  magazines;  and  the  rest,  who  were 
men  employed  in  a  larger  depot,  occupied  a  cottage  in  common. 
The  Messrs.  Hall  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  makinjr 
gunpowder  for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  have  a  large  factory 
in  the  neighbourhoml  of  Faversham,  in  Kent,  occupying  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  part  of  the  works  at  which  were 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth.  Their  magazine  at  Belvedere 
was  a  substantial  building,  about  fifty  feet  square,  and  consisting  of 
two  floors.  It  was  erected  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about 
oOOO/.,  and  around  it  were  eighteen  acres  of  land  bought  by  the 
firm  with  the  view  to  isolate  the  building.  For  miles  at  that  part 
of  the  river  there  is  an  embankment,  which  protects  the  low-lying 
marshes  from  inundation.  Both  their  depot  and  that  of  the  com- 
pany stood  close  behind  the  embankment,  and  each  had  a  wooden 
jetty  projecting  into  the  river,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  uidoad- 
ing  of  gunpcjwder.  From  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  magazines,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  quantity  of  gunpowder 
which  was  exploded  amounted  to  about  1040  barrels,  or  104,0001b., 
there  being  lOOlb.  to  a  barrel.  Of  this,  75,0001b.  were  stored  in  the 
magazine  of  ^lessrs.  Hall,  20,0001b.  in  their  barges  which  were 
being  unloaded  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  90001b.  in  the 
depot  of  the  Lowood  Gunpowder  Company,  commonly  known  as 
that  of  ^[essrs.  Dape,  Barker,  and  Co.,  the  previous  owners.  The 
Lowood  ( \)mpany  were  expecting  a  large  supply  of  powder  from 
their  mills  at  ?sewton-in-Cartmel,  Lancashire,  which  had  fortu- 
nately been  delayed  through  export  and  other  orders  deliverable  at 
their  other  depots.  Their  magazine  at  Belvedere  was  about  forty 
feet  long  by  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  consisted  of  two  floors.  It 
was  erected  about  four  years  ago,  and  stood  at  a  distance  of  six^ 
or  seventv  vards  from  that  of  ^Messrs.  Hall.  No  one  hod  entered 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  exph)sion.  It  should  be  understood  tliat 
these  were  places  used  entirely  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder  and  in 
no  si^nsc  for  its  manufacture,  and  that  none  but  esmerienced  men 
were  employed  at  them.  Ilayner  had  been  the  storekeeper  thereof 
T^Icssrs.  Hall  for  twelve  years,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  manipa- 
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lation  of  gunpowder  from  his  boyhood.  He  was  described  at  the 
inquest  as  an  intelligent  and  most  eflScient  man.  Between  the 
mills  at  Faversham  and  the  magazine  at  Belvedere,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  the  gunpowder  is  conveyed  in  sailing  barges, 
each  navigated  usually  by  a  couple  of  men  ;  and  two  of  these  were 
moored  alongside  the  jetty  on  the  morning  of  the  explosion,  dis- 
charging cargo.  The  gunpowder,  carefully  packed  in  barrels,  is 
borne  on  trucks  with  copper  wheels  along  wooden  rails,  in  order  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  spark  from  friction,  and  the  operation 
is  conducted  with  other  precautions,  such  as  the  wearing  of  list 
slippers  by  the  men  engaged  in  it.  By  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses,  the  explosion  occurred  at  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
minutes  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  Messrs.  Hall's  men  were  then  unloading  one  of  the  barges. 
There  were  three  distinct  explosions  immediately  following  each 
other,  and  the  belief  of  persons  conversant  with  the  trade  is  that 
the  first  took  place  on  board  one  of  the  barges  ;  that  the  terrific 
concussion  produced  by  it  tore  asunder  the  larger  magazine,  and 
some  of  the  burning  fragments  alighting  in  it  caused  an  explosion 
infinitely  more  appalling,  and  which  was  instantaneously  followed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  smaller  depot.  At  Erith  and  Belve- 
dere, where  the  shock  was  most  felt,  the  feeling  produced  by  it 
was  one  of  intense  alarm.  At  Woolwich,  about  four  miles 
off,  the  impression  was  that  the  powder- works  in  the  Arsenal  had 
exploded,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  the  artisans  at  work  there 
rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  state  of  consternation.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  place,  and  they  stood  terror-stricken  in  the 
square  in  front.  Immediately  after  the  calamity  an  immense  pillar 
01  smoke  rose  from  the  spot  high  into  the  air,  thick,  black,  and 
palpable,  with  a  huge  spreading  top,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  it  died  away. 

So  soon  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  safe  to  do  so,  people  from 
Erith  and  Belvedere  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  ventured  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  in  search  of  any  one  that  might  be  living.     Of 
the   magazines   themselves   not   a    single    stone    remained  upon 
another,  the  very  foundations  being  torn  up,  and  the  site  of  that  of 
Messrs.  Hall  marked  by  huge  fissures  and  chasms  in  the  earth, 
immense  lumps  of  which  had  been  scooped  out  and  hurled  about 
the  adjacent  fields.     The  barges,  with  the  jetty,  had  been  split  into 
fragments,  and  an  enormous  rent  had  been  made  in  the  embank- 
ment itself,  exposing  miles  of  country  to  the  peril  of  inundation. 
Of  the  cottage  of  the  foreman,  Rayner,  nothing  was  left  standing 
but  a  bit  of  brick  wall  and  a  doorway.     The  lifeless  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  man  himself  and  of  his  son,  a  boy,  were  found  close  bv, 
and  his  wife  and  child  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  but  hurt  in 
various  ways.    A  child,  niece  of  Silver,  foreman  at  the  other  depot, 
was  killed,  while  he  himself  escaped  with  some  slight  injuries. 
Those  of  the  sufferers,  nine  in  number,  who  were  still  living,  were 
conveyed  with  as  much  care  and  speed  as  posf^ible  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
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When  the  explosion  occurred,  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stanoo  thai  the  tide  was  low ;  but  there  were  only  about  four  hours 
waiitiiif^  to  the  time  of  high  water.  The  explosion  had  forced  the 
threat  or  portion  of  the  materials  of  tlie  embankment,  in  the  'iOO  teet 
of  length  acted  upon,  into  tlic  river,  only  throwing  up  on  the  fore- 
sliore  a  low  mound,  not  capable  of  aiTording  any  protection.  In  the 
»500  feet  gap  which  was  formed,  the  space  which  had  been  occupied 
1)V  tlio  formation  or  base  of  the  embankment- wall  was  filled  inith 
broken  and  shapeless  masses  of  earth  or  clay,  which  had  formed 
part  either  of  the  consolidated  mass  of  the  wall,  or  of  the  site  of  the 
magazines.  The  few  men  who  were  engaged  on  another  portion 
of  the  embankment  were  at  the  moment  the  only  hands  available 
for  work  obviously  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  the  rising  tide, 
but  which  to  be  finished,  not  in  the  most  substantial  way,  in  three 
or  four  liours'  time,  demanded  the  labour  of  many  hundred  hands. 

Among  the  residents  of  Erith,  w^ho  were  all  roused  by  the  explo- 
sion, was  Air.  licwis  G.  Moore,  an  engineer  who  has  been  connected 
with  Air.  Furness,  in  the  contriyancc  of  some  of  the  moans  of  exe- 
cuting the  work  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  He  immediately 
saw  and  appreciated  the  impending  calamity,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  setting  to  work  a  much  larger  force  than  that  of  the 
few  men  who  were  at  hand,  lie  at  once  despatched  his  card, 
with  a  hurriedly-written  request,  to  the  resident  engineer  of  the 
]Main  Drainage  Works,  or  his  representative,  to  bring  immediately 
all  the  men,  with  barrows,  picks,  spades,  and  other  requisite  took, 
that  ho  could  muster. 

The  explosion  had  startled  every  one  at  Plumstead.  Mr.  F.  E. 
IToughton,  one  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  representing  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  liazalgette,  is  resident  there; 
and  he  was  aroused,  and  was  soon  on  his  way.  He  was  met  by  Mr. 
^Moore's  messenger.  The  men  at  the  Outfall  works  started,  about 
four  hundred  in  number,  on  the  moment  that  Mr.  Houghton  gave 
the  order.  Whilst  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Webster's  navvies 
were  on  the  way,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  Mr.  Moore 
directed  the  fiUing-in  of  the  interstices  of  the  lumps  of  earth  with 
puddle,  rather  as  the  best  extemporized  foundation,  than  as  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  a  properly  consolidated  one.  The  work  was 
punned  in  and  rammed  as  well  as  time  would  permit;  but  it 
became  evident  almost  immediately  to  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Hougliton  that  the  force  under  them  would  be  insuflScient.  They 
then  forwarded  a  communication  to  Major-General  Warde,  the 
commandant  at  Woolwich  ;  and  by  half-past  nine  o'clock,  detach- 
ments of  Sappers  and  Artiller}',  to  the  number  of  about  1500,  were 
on  the  ground,  with  all  the  appliances  of  military  engineering. 
Tluy  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  of 
the  Engineers ;  but  General  Warde  was  also  present.  They  were 
followed  by  the  flth  Fusiliers  and  the  Marines,  some  of  the  foroe 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  ground ;  for,  as  the  day  advanced, 
great  crowds  weni  attracted  from  the  surrounding  places  and  innn 
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London.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  had  been  done  before  the 
troops  arrived  ;  but  it  was  necessarily  hurried,  as  it  was  essential 
to  keep  above  the  rising  tide.  The  work  contended  with  the  tide, 
to  use  the  words  of  those  who  were  present,  "  inch  by  inch ;"  but 
it  was  kept  always  above  the  tide. 

The  troops  brought  with  them  a  few  thousand  bags,  such  as, 
filled  with  sand,  are  used  in  the  construction  of  sand-bag  batteries ; 
these  were  filled  with  clay,  which  was  fortunately  to  be  had  by 
digging ;  and  the  bags  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  laid  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  on  plan,  to  make  the  landward-side  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  embankment,  puddle  being  filled  in  between 
them,  and  the  whole  being  rammed  down,  now  in  a  more  complete 
manner  than  had  been  possible  at  first.  At  length,  about  two  or 
three  o'clock,  the  work  was  completed,  having  withstood  the  tide. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  it  sank,  as  had  been  expected,  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  water  trickled  through.  The  military  and  navvies 
were  actively  occupied  backing  up  and  ramming  the  work  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  embankment  was  exposed  to  the  waves 
agitated  by  a  neavy  gale,  and  stood  the  test.  On  the  3rd  the  respon- 
sibility passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dartford  Commissioners,  when 
a  band  of  navvies  were  engaged,  still  further  consolidating ;  and 
the  work  was  reported  as  secure  as  the  original  wall.  During  the 
rest  of  the  week,  however,  there  were  still  two  hundred  navvies 
engaged,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  fill  up  the  hole  in  the 
foreshore,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  barges,  with  chalk  stone, 
of  which  100  tons  were  thrown  in. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  loss  of  life  by  this  catastrophe 
amounted  to  five  persons  killed  on  the  spot,  five  others  missing, 
and  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  killed,  and  three  who  died 
in  Guy's  Hospital ;  the  number  more  or  less  seriously  wounded  was 
twelve.  After  a  long  investigation  the  coroner's  juries  both  at 
London  and  at  Erith  arrived  at  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  Death." 

6.  Destructive  Hurricane  at  Calcutta. — Calcutta  was  visited 
by  a  hurricane  or  cyclone  of  terrific  violence,  which  caused  a  most 
extensive  destruction  of  shipping  and  proper^,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  in  the  city  and  harbour.  It  appears  that  the 
weather  on  the  4th  was  showery,  with  light  and  variable  winds, 
and  occasionally  some  lightning ;  but  it  was  not  till  an  hour 
after  midnight  that  the  barometer  began  to  fall,  the  wind  being 
then  light  from  the  N.E.  In  the  morning  the  wind  gradually 
freshened,  with  squalls  and  heavy  rain,  till  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  it  veered  to  the  east  and  blew  with  increased  fury.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the  wind  having  a  southerly  direction, 
it  became  evident  that  a  true  cyclone,  or  revolving  storm,  to  which 
the  site  of  Calcutta  is  peculiarly  exposed,  was  about  to  visit  that 
city,  yet  with  more  terrible  violence  than  ever  before.  With  a 
noise  like  distant  thunder  it  came  on  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
tearing  up  trees  by  their  roots,  carrying  off*  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  overturning  walls  and  buildings,  and  heaping  up  masses 
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of  ruin  in  the  streets  and  the  roadsy  where  neither  foot  nor 
carriage  passengers  could  make  their  way.  This  continued  for 
two  or  three  liours,  bv  which  time  the  eastern  and  southern 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  those  parts  of  it  to  the  westward,  which, 
from  their  proximity  to  the  Muidan  and  the  river,  were  the  most 
exposed,  were,  more  or  less,  a  wreck.  Except  the  cocoa-nut  and 
other  palms,  scarcely  a  tree  was  any  where  to  be  found  standing. 
The  beautiful  avenues  in  Fort  William  were  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  Eden  Gardens  turned  into  a  wilderness.  In  Tank-square 
the  trees  and  shrubs  were  blown  away,  and  in  many  part«  the 
iron  railings  torn  up  and  overthrown.  The  damage  done  to 
buildings  was  considerable.  The  roof  of  the  Free  School  was 
bloAvn  away ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Bow  Bazaar-road  was  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  steeple  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  the  minarets  of  the  Mosque  in 
Dhurrumtolah  were  all  blown  away;  St.  James's  Theatre  was 
unroofed  and  nearly  destroyed;  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  was 
much  damap:cd ;  the  sheds  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company 
wore  unroofed.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  house  in  Calcutta  escaped 
without  injury,  while  the  native  huts,  especially  in  the  suburbs, 
were  almost  all  blo\ni  down.  But  it  was  on  the  river  that  the 
storm  was  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  gale  did  not  attain  its  greatest  ftuy 
until  it  had  gone  round,  which  it  did  very  gradually,  to  the  south. 
Whilst  blowing  from  the  east,  and  therefore  across  the  stream, 
the  waves  were  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  the  commotion  of  the 
water  was  not  great ;  but  when  the  wind  set  due  south,  its  yiolence 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  billowy  state  into  which  the  river 
was  lashed.  The  boats  moored  all  along  the  banks  had  sustained 
very  little  damage  previous  to  this  crisis  in  the  storm,  but  as 
as  it  occurred  they  began  rapidly  to  fill  and  go  down.  It 
a  full  spring  tide,  and  when  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  took  place,  the  waves  encroached  on  the  strand,  and  at  last 
covered  it  with  a  flowing  stream,  which  bore  a  miscellaneODi 
freight  of  native  bedding,  mats,  chests,  and  fragments  of  wrecL 
In  the  port  of  Calcutta  the  fixed  moorings  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river;  and  iht 
cyclone,  from  the  point  from  which  it  came,  caught  the  tcimiiIi 
full  broadside  on,  and  its  violence  was  such  as  no  moorinn  or 
tackle  could  resist.  Tier  after  tier  of  vessels  broke  adrift,  in  moot 
cases  taking  moorings,  buoys,  and  tackle  with  them,  and  droifO 
about  in  clusters  of  four,  six,  and  eight,  entangled  together,  and 
carr3'ing  with  them  ships  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  efocy 
thing  else  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Several  went  dowBi 
and  nearly  all  the  others  drifted  on  to  the  opposite  bank  of  tin 
river,  generally  taking  a  course  up  the  river,  under  the  influBMO 
of  the  wind  at  S.E.  to  S.  and  a  strong  flood  tide,  many  of  Uma 
having  travelled  as  far  as  six  or  seven  miles  from  their  mooringo. 
To  add  to  the  disaster,  the  flood  tide  that  afternoon  was  nnpc^ 
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cedentedly  high,  and  all  the  vessels  driven  to  leeward  on  the 
opposite  bank  were  carried  up  as  far  as  high  water  could  float 
then),  so  that  when  the  flood  retired  they  were  left  aground  some 
distance  from  the  river.  Of  more  than  200  ships  in  the  Hooghly, 
only  about  ten  were  left  at  their  moorings  after  the  storm,  the 
rest  having  been  stranded  or  sunk.  Of  these  many  were  loaded 
with  grSin  for  Bombay.  The  scene  of  confusion  upon  the  river 
for  some  hours,  while  the  gale  drove  this  multitude  of  vessels  up 
the  river,  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  steamer  "  Thunderer," 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  "Bengal,"  and 
a  French  ship,  "  L'Amiral  Casey,"  were  fairly  lifted  up  and 
~  deposited  on  shore.  Other  ships  came  to  a  worse  fate ;  the 
*•  Lady  Franklin,"  of  1200  tons,  sank  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
her  crew  were  saved  in  boats.  The  "  Govindpore,"  of  1357  tons 
burden,  was  run  into  amidships  and  cut  to  the  water-edge.  She 
Bank  almost  instantaneously.  The  captain  and  crew  were  seen 
clinging  to  the  topmasts  yet  standing  above  the  water.  Great  was 
the  excitement  of  those  on  shore  who  were  doomed  to  witness  the 
agonies  of  drowning  men  without  the  means  of  rendering  them 
any  assistance.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  throw  a  rope.  The 
road  and  shore  were  lined  with  all  that  remained  of  boats,  utterly 
useless  for  the  purpose  required.  At  this  moment  a  brave  sailor, 
named  Edward  Cleary,  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  bear  a 
line  to  the  ship.  He  swam  out  through  the  furious  breakers  and 
reached  the  ship  after  a  desperate  struggle.  One  by  one  all  the 
ship's  oflScers  and  crew  were  drawn  off  to  the  shore,  the  captain 
being  the  last  to  leave  her.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  several 
hundred  lives  were  lost  with  the  other  European  vessels  that 
went  down  on  the  river,  besides  those  drowned  in  the  multitude 
of  small  native  boats,  which  were  overwhelmed  with  sudden 
destruction.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Calcutta 
was  ascertained  to  be  forty-one  natives  and  two  Europeans, 
besides  some  twenty  seriously  woimded  by  the  fall  of  their  houses. 
A  lamentable  amoimt  of  distress  was  caused  by  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  all  articles  of  food,  which  compelled  great  numbers  of 
the  people  to  live  on  rice  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains  which 
sacceed^  the  gale,  and  which  is  most  injurious  to  health.  The 
total  destruction  of  thousands  of  houses  also  subjected  crowds  of 
the  natives  to  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather ;  and  this,  combined 
with  the  wretched  garbage  on  which  they  live,  would  probably 
engender  many  fatal  disorders.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Calcutta 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  13th  ult.  to  raise  a  subscription  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

6.  Return  op  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Den- 
mark.— Their  Royal  Highnesses  returned  from  their  Swedish  visit, 
and  for  the  second  time  landed  at  Elsinore.  The  passage  across 
£tom  Stockholm  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one,  and  the  weather 
was  every  thing  that  could  be  desired.  The  Prince,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Spencer  and  others  of  his  suite,  started  for  a  day's  sport 
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at  irortrop,  on  the  Malar  Lake.  Tlie  Bcenerj'  of  the  country 
Iravorscd  was  very  grand,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  the  tra- 
vellers. The  1  loyal  ])arty,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
killing?  ono  of  the' nuigiiificent  elks  that  are  still  occasionally  to  bf» 
met  with  in  Sweden,  but  which  are  fast  disappearing  before  the 
advaiiee  of  settlement  and  civilization.  The  Prince,  when  with 
the  shooting  party,  wore  the  hat  and  feathers  and  the  high  boots 
which  form  the  costume  of  the  society  of  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  is  President.  The  departure  from  Stockholm  of  the 
l*rinee  and  Princess  of  AVales  took  place  on  the  4th ;  they 
travelled  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg  by  rail,  and  almost 
immediately  proceeded  on  board  the  "  Osborne,"  which  lay  along- 
side the  quay.  The  "  Osborne  '*  started  at  daybreak,  and  arrived 
at  Klsiiioro'  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  two  days 
that  succeeded  the  landing  at  Elsinore  were  passed  in  comparative 
quiet  by  their  Poyal  Highnesses,— the  6th  being  the  anniversarj* 
of  the  death  of  the  late  and  the  accession  of  the  present  King  of 
Denmark.  IVinee  and  Princess  Oscar  paid  a  short  visit  to  their 
lioyal  Highnesses  at  the  Fredenslwrg  Palace,  and  on  their  depar- 
ture the  **  Osborne "  was  illuminated,  and  a  discharge  of  blue 
lights  and  rockets  took  place.  On  the  8th  another  shooting  party 
was  formed  for  the  forest  of  Horubek. 


NOVEMBER. 

7.  Return  of  the  PRl^'CE  axd  Princess  of  Wales  from 
Denmark.— The  Poyal  yacht  **  Osborne,'*  Commander  George  H. 
K.  Bower,  having  the  Royal  standard  flying  at  the  main,  made 
her  appearance  off  Woolwich  Arsenal,  at  a  quarter  before  two 
p.m.,  luiving  on  board  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  suites 
on  their  return  to  England.  The  "  Osborne  "  sailed  from  Antweip 
at  noon  on  the  6tli,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  ffale  whica 
rose  soon  after  midnight,  the  passage  was  calm  and  tayoxurabki 
The  yacht  arrivc<l  and  anchored  off  the  Girder  Liffht,  near  Bami^ 
gate,  at  half-past  two  this  morning,  and  awaited  the  mid-day  tide 
to  proceed  up  the  river.  A  notice  to  that  effect  was  telegraphed 
to  the  authorities  at  Woolwich,  from  Captain  Bower,  at  an  earif 
hour  in  the  moi*ning.  Captain  Gordon,  C.B.,  superintendent  it 
military  stores,  then  gave  orders  for  the  preparation  of  the  T  pkr, 
so  that  a  landing  might  be  made  with  comfort  at  low  tide,  xta 
arrangements  were  atlmirabl}"  executed,  the  lower  platform  step 
and  pier  throughout  being  decorated  with  bunting  and  caxpetod 
with  clean  tent  cloths.     The  tide  had  begun  to  ebb,  and  the  yaoUi 
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assisted  by  a  couple  of  tugs  from  the  dockyard,  succeeded,  after 
some  little  delay,  in  turning  and  facing  the  stream,  and  was 
brought  up  close  alongside  the  pier.  Piince  Arthur,  who  had 
ridden  down  from  the  ranger's  house  in  Greenwich  Park  (attended 
by  Major  Elphinstone,  R.A.),  then  stepped  on  board  and  spent  a 
few  minutes  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  previously  to  their 
coming  on  deck.  On  their  appearance  soon  after,  at  the  head  of 
the  gangway,  they  were  received  by  General  Warde,  C.B.,  com- 
manding the  garrison,  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Wil- 
liams; Major  Ord,  Acting-Major  of  Brigade;  Captain  Nangle, 
Deputy- Assistant  -  Quartermaster  -  General ;  Commodore  Dunlop, 
C.B.,  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  Captain  Gordon,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Store  Department ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clerk, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Shaw,  and  Captain  Boyle,  superintending 
oflBcers  of  the  Royal  Carriage-square  ;  Captain  Majendie,  Instruc- 
tor Royal  Laboratories,  and  other  officers  in  full-dress  uniforms. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  both  shook  hands  cordially  with  General 
Warde,  and  having  remained  some  minutes  in  conversation  on  the 
maindeck  of  the  ship,  they  were  escorted  by  the  officers  above 
named  to  their  carriages  at  the  entrance  of  the  pier.  Both  the 
Prince  and  Princess  appeared  in  excellent  health,  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  salutations  of  a  number  of  spectators,  who  had 
assembled  on  the  landing-place.  A  Royal  salute  was  fired  from 
the  flagship  "  Fisgard,"  on  the  "  Osborne's  "  being  sighted  in  the 
offing  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  standard  was  hoisted  on  the 
Arsenal  flagstaff,  but  no  other  demonstrations  were  observed,  in 
consequence  of  an  official  order  from  the  War  Department, 
desiring  that  the  reception  should  be  "as  quiet  as  possible,"  by 
the  Prince's  special  desire.  They  were  attended  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
Lieutenant-General  Knollys,  Colonel  Keppel,  and  Dr.  Minter 
(Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets),  and  a  large  number 
of  servants.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
left  Woolwich  in  the  first  carriage,  and  drove  direct  to  London, 
and  the  remainder  followed. 

8.  Opening  of  Souitiwark-bridge. — This  day,  another  wide 
and  much-needed  thoroughfare  into  the  City,  was  given  to  the 
public  by  opening  this  bridge  toll  free,  for  a  period  of  six  or  twelve 
months  at  least,  if  not  for  perpetuity.  The  negotiations  and 
arrangements  which  at  last  brought  about  this  most  desirable 
result  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress.  The  shareholders  were 
not  at  all  reluctant  to  give  over  upon  easy  terms  a  structure  which 
had  cost  them  very  much,  and  which  had  paid  them  almost 
nothing  at  all,  and  seemed  unlikely  in  the  future  to  be  more  remu- 
nerative than  during  the  past.  They  accordingly  offered  it  to  the 
Bridge-house  Estate  Committee,  for  the  small  sum  of  200,000/., 
which,  considering  that  it  cost  up  to  the  time  of  its  opening 
in  1819,  660,000/.,  and  is  as  good  now  as  the  day  it  was  first  used, 
was  a  very  liberal  offer,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  mere 
approaches  would,  at  the  present  day,  cost  as  much  as  the  whole 
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work  did  foiiy-fivc  years  ago.  Tlio  directors  of  the  bridge  com- 
])nny  agreed  1o  let  tlie  corporation  have  the  public  use  of  the 
bridge,  free  of  toll,  for  a  space  of  six  months,  for  the  sum  of 
]8f34/.,  or  tar  twelve  months  for  2750/.,  the  bridge  company  under- 
taking all  necessary  repairs  of  roads,  &c.,  during  either  the  six 
months  or  year.  With  this  fair  offer  the  corporation  closed  at 
once,  and  the  result  was  the  public  opening  of  the  bridge, 
lentil  now  it  had  never  been  of  use  to  either  shareholders 
or  ])ublic.  fcfouthwark-bridge  is  the  oldest  of  all  our  metropolitan 
bridges,  except  Vauxhall,  which  was  opened  in  1813,  w'hcreas 
South wark  was  not  finished  till  more  than  six  years  later.  The 
span  of  its  magnificent  centre  arch  is  one  of  the  largest  known  to 
exist,  and  was  for  years  considered  an  engineering  marvel.  The 
ribs  oi'  all  the  three  arches  are  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
constructive  features  of  a  stone  bridge — a  new  principle  for  a  cast- 
iron  arch,  but  one  which  time  has  proved  very  successful.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1813,  and  it  was  opened  at  midnight,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1819. 
Shortly  before  noon  on  this  day,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  state,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ijady  Mayoress,  and  attended  by  the  Mace  and 
Sword  l^earers,  drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  on  the  City 
fciido.  The  members  of  the  Bridge-house  Estate  Committee,  and 
other  City  dignitaries,  also  attended  in  their  carriages.  Upon  the 
ai'rival  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  various  civic  officials  on  the 
City  side  of  the  bridge,  the  directors  of  the  company  advanced  to 
meet  tliem,  and  the  chairman  briefly  thanked  his  Lordship  for  his 
kindness  in  opening  tlic  bridge.  His  Lordship  replied  that  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  in  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  as  he  fdt 
sure  that  the  bridge  would,  when  opened  free  of  toll,  greatly 
facilitate  the  passage  of  traflBc  to  and  from  the  City,  and  ao  prove 
of  essential  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  temporary  barrier  was  then  removed,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Members  of  the  Bridge-house  Committee  drove  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Southwark  side,  and  turned  round.  The  barrierB  at 
each  end  were  then  removed. 

—  DiNNKK  GIVEN    BY  THE   ENGLISH    BaR  TO  M.  BerRTEB,  TUB 

E^iiNENT  French  Advocate. — This  evening,  M.  Berrj^er,  theillne- 
trious  French  advocate  and  statesman,  who  was  staying  in  Enghiid 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Brougham,  was  entertained  by  the  Bar  of  Eng- 
land at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Tempi 
lent  their  hall  for  the  pur})ose,  and  this  splendid  old  chamber,  so  nok 
in  historical  and  legal  traditions,  scarcely  ever  held  a  more  numemii 
or  enthusiastic  assembly  than  was  gathered  in  it  on  this  oooaaiaiL 
More  than  400  guests  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  had  tben 
been  sufficient  accommodation,  at  least  100  more  would  have  bea 
present,  whose  application  for  tickets  the  committee  were  oUu^ 
to  refuse.  The  Attorney-General  took  the  chair,  and  at  the  oBrf 
table,  on  his  right  and  left,  were  M.  Berryer,  M.  DesmareBt  (At 
batonnier  of  the  French  Bar),  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Kingdk^m 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  Vice- Chancellor  Wood,  Vice-Cnan- 
cellor  Stuart,  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  Mr.  Baron  Pigott,  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  the  Solicitor- General,  Mr.  S.  H.  Walpole,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Eolt,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  F.  Kelly,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Ryan,  &c. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar  were  present,  and 
there  probably  has  not  been  such  a  gathering  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  of  it.  After  the  nealth 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  been 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  the  Attorney-General  proposed  as  the 
next  toast  "  The  Health  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

The  Attorney- General  then  said, — **  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  do 
yourselves  the  honour  of  drinking  the  health  of  the  illustrious 
citizen,  the  distinguished  patriot,  the  great  orator,  and  the  un- 
rivalled advocate,  whom  we  have  the  honour  of  seeing  among  us 
this  evening.  The  great  assemblage  which  surrounds  me  is,  I  am 
sure,  far  more  eloquent  in  his  praise,  than  any  words  which  I  or 
any  one  else  could  utter,  and  I  can  venture  to  tell  him,  that 
neither  in  this  countir,  nor  in  any  country  in  the  world  has  such 
an  assemblage  ever  been  brought  together.  Not  only  is  this 
spacious  hall  crowded  by  members  of  the  Bar  of  England,  but  we 
are  surrounded  by  guests  whom  we  have  been  proud  to  ask  to  join 
us  in  doing  honour  to  him  who  has  honoured  us  on  this  occasion 
— the  flower  of  our  bench  of  judges,  and  some  of  the  venerable 
and  famous  names  who  in  former  days  have  sat  on  that  bench, 
whose  names  will  be  renowned  till  the  end  of  time,  but  who  will 
probably  not  esteem  it  the  least  of  their  honours  to  be  associated 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  It  would  be  vain  in  me  to  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  his  merits,  or  to  the  feelings  and  motives  which  have 
prompted  you  to  invite  him  among  you  this  evening ;  but  I  feel 
at  least  that  I  express  some  part  of  the  sentiments  which  animate 
your  hearts,  when  I  say  that  you  have  invited  him  here,  because 
you  see  in  him  one  who,  by  extraordinary  talents  and  virtues 
throughout  a  long  public  career,  has  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
noble  profession  to  which  you  all  belong.  And  wnile  we  are 
delighted  to  recognize  in  him  such  conspicuous  personal  and  indi- 
vidual merits,  we  also  are  proud  that  merit  so  conspibuous  jus- 
tifies us  in  taking  this  opportunity  of  showing  our  sense  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  wmch  ought  to  prevail  between  the  Bar  of 
England  and  the  Bar  of  France,  and  I  trust,  of  all  the  civilized 
world.  I  rejoice  in  seeing  around  me  so  many  gentlemen  of  our 
noble  calling — a  calling  which  vulgar  minds  frequently  misrepre- 
sent and  under-estimate,  but  upon  which,  in  no  small  degree,  de- 
pend the  rights  and  liberties  both  of  individuals  and  nations.  It 
}B  its  high  privilege  and  duty  to  supply  the  just  weights  and 
]balances  of  the  scale  of  justice,  by  laying  before  justice  all  the 
considerations  which  ought  to  weigh  on  every  side  of  every  ques- 
tion,  to  stand  forward  for  the  weak  and  miserable,  and  upon  great 
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oecusions,  wlien  public  liberties  arc  called  in  question,  to  stand 
forward  undaunted  and  assert  the  public  right — a  privilege  which 
lias  been  discharged  by  oar  ancestors  in  this  country  in  times  past, 
which  we  should  be  ready  to  discliarge  again,  and  which  we  rejoice  to 
sec  discharged  as  it  ought  to  be  in  everv  other  country.    There  arc 
three  great,  inestimable  blessings  whicL  we  in  this  countrj-  enjoy, 
and  winch  we  sliould  be  glad  to  see  all  the  world  enjoy,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  where  they  exist,  public  liberty  cannot  be  extin- 
guished.  They  are  a  free  Press,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  Bar. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  there  been  a  Bar  which  has  deser^'ed 
greater  honour  than  the  Bar  of  France,  and  I  shall  carry  your  assent 
with  me  in  saying,  that  at  no  period  of  the  brilliant  history  of 
tliat  great  nation,  distinguished  as  it  has  been  by  great  names,  has 
there  been  at  the  head  of  that  Bar,  a  more  honest,  more  virtuous, 
more  eloquent,  and  more  able  man  than  M.  Berrj'er.     At  a  time 
when  most  of  those  I  see  around  me  were  beginning  their  legal 
studies,  this  great  man  commenced  a  great  public  career,  which  to 
this  day  he  continues  to  fulfil.     By  the  side  of  his  father—  scarcely 
loss  distinguished  than  himself — he  acted  as  the  advocate  of  Mar- 
shal Xey.     In  the  ascendancy  of  those  principles  of  which  he  has 
ever  been  the  faithful  advocate — at  a  time  when  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  make  an  exorbitant  and  excessive  use  of  the  success  of 
those  principles,  he  stood  forward,  not  only  on  that  unfortunate 
occasion,  but  also  in  defence  of  other  distinguished  men,  involved 
in  a  like  misfortune ;  and  I  believe  it  is  known  to  all  of  you,  that 
M.  Berryer,  then  beginning  his  great  career,  ever  raised  his  voice 
when  his  political  principles  were  triumphant,  in  favour  of  mode- 
ration and  justice  to  those  whose  fortunes  were  in  decline.     We 
have   nothing  to  do  with  the  political  vicissitudes  of  his  great 
country,  except  to  admire  the  consistency  and  nobility  of  the  man 
who  bore  himself  so  well  under  all  of  them.     When  his  political 
principles  were  no  longer  in  the  ascendancy,  he  did  not  retire  calmly 
from  the  service  of  his  countr}'.     His  voice  was  still  raised  freely, 
and  yet  without  the  possibility  of  an  imputation  that  he  favoured 
disorder.     When  called  upon  at  the  bar,  he  was  always  found  the 
dauntless  and   fearless  advocato  of  every  unfortunate  man  who 
needed  his  services.     It  is  almost  a  volume  of  history  to  tell  how 
this  distinguished  man  was  the  advocate  of  Lamennaia,  Chateaa- 
briand,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  many  others 
w^hom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.     Whatever  their  opinions 
were,  wlien  they  needed  a  free  word  to  be  spoken  for  themselvea,  tlwj 
went  to  M.  Berr3'cr.  When  the  wheel  turned  round,  we  find  himstiU 
not  refusing  his  services  to  his  country  in  any  way — still  lifting  np 
his  voice  as  the  advocate  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  in  the  great  trill 
of  Montalembert ;  and  we  find  him  still  preserving,  not  only  ilie 
dignity  of  his  ix)sition,  but  the  power  and  influence  and  the  brit 
liancy  of  his  earlier  days.     I  feel  that  I  have  detained  yon  too  * 
long,  not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  drmking  his  health,  but  of 
hearing  from  his  lips,  that  eloquence  of  which  he  io  the  unrivalkd 
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master,  ai:i  I  ijer^p;i7i  :!kiL  irun.  7111  tc  'T-rr-  "::i;  ica^r:;  ;i  M. 
Bernrer." 

The  t.sis:  ■»-i=  i7i:ii  t-.^  jiiThisiaaTii;  icci^iiit. 

Innfing  -J  ■>-  . -i-^i-  ,-.!■■  -~i-.;.i|-.p  ,r  .11-  -7:-T-.".,  '  --■.,-mL-;:.  '  :■• 
said,  "I  caz  tcot':-;!- iT:^:ti  i:iii7,;i  f-H  i.^ijr.rs^  -;:;-■■  ^r  t-t-h 
I  tell  yott  tiij;  I  iiz.  -it.z .<i=.--^--  ^■.-■■■^  l:  -^j  i-.:-?"..i»  ^-^rvjr.i.-c, 
and  at  ti-s  ast<ec":  .;'  '—^  ri-'--rrJz.z.  -zi  "^;  niiai  .■:  i3n.'ii  t  imi 
tnyselt'ia  s^z^ir.-^  ii::.rii::-  --^  rn: Mrraisnie!!:  I  ;sperjfni-e  *-il 
hardly  b'^v?  =::•:  :■:  rirrrs*  -^7:^  rr^T^i-  Tiie  ies.-aii'S':.*  '.  :w. 
YesttnLiv.  ilr.  ATMrti.iT^-j-'T^eri..  I  ;i:cjrarula:t^l  ~;'^  mil '.  ij^u:i 
congratmare  t:g  i=.ii  7  :'ir  j.bui  Sjiinrr7  ja  :>*<»  *c«T.«-;t'  .-  pr*. 
sents  of  a  mas.  Tb:  is  1:  :zc  SLxe  tiniir  riu  s:uii.-<t?i  xr  :Iw  '".iMwa 
and  for  the  11:1^^:1: — 1  :::ccbim:ioii  -riiiuii  vou^ii  icDMar  -rnii  »  .tx 
my  coimtry.  bu.  w::ii;e.  i-.^TLiir-iizet  to  ^i;  3*r:W.':;iij  it  «ii"^ii  ji.-M*. 
It  is  a  ^and  spe^:a>'ie.  Ejiially  rrpac  1^  air  ^mi'.rn  v  len  I 
see  imited  in  :iie  iame  wrirc  ^iticirTiiie  :'or  :lie  ::i>ii'C»-;wtfUi'H 
of  the  Bar  and  I'or  "ie  -Ji'ii-MEiiBr.ire  '.t'  :>.^  r.ar.ii»,  irr^wr.  .imt 
noble  inde^  i^  the  jpe<:;At:ie.  mil  ::  'j;irr'.i.-M  3if  Sitfk  w;;n  ouIiuim 
to  what  is  takini  place  in  a:y  r.w^  enunrry.  H..*-»v.;r,  ;;  iian  :mt 
always  been  so  with  :ia.  ir.d  -iiTy  y*jrt  juo  :hr>  ■n'.;--.j/x  yU~-i»jf 
,  were  then  called  'tr*  y-'.-i-^'n-fj"  V.-  t:--,r:iT-.  In  'iiii  n;tmi>  it'  "li^  Kii/liwli 
Bar,  in  the  name  of  :his  jreat  iocit^ry,  yin  .tfiiirn  m  -iini|>iiiii'iiit  "iin 
labours  of  my  life.  But  what  .iAi<irt:i;it<iinM  H.^^  i]>  '.i  m.- nuiiil  if. 
the  mention  of  the  Enziish  h^ir,  ^'iuT.-  ilit-.»-  l'.rtkiii>v  Kiili.ii. 
BomiUr,  and  that  illu.sirioii^  man  in  wlium  'v->  lil  j'.tiv; .  iml  vim 
has  honoured  me  with  his  friAniiMhip.  fjir.-i  r.yinliiiir-'t,  .viin  imi  j-i1. 
aa  many  tokens  of  his  sreatm^s  m  .ittii-.t.niiiitii;  .''-sri-.Xri  ;  mil  'imt. 
other  great  man  near  me,  vho  Him  40  itimllv-  'li-mr-fl  '•!  i<Mfi('iiii>! 
you  with  this  bmchinz  reception — rhiH  ^ulvvjiit^  «>  illnMinnoH,  d 
eminent,  this  statesman  so  disr in stuh hml,  rh^x  '■\fi\i,r  m  '■l>>'tii<iiii. 
and,  above  all,  this  esoeilent  man,  whri  iuiH  -li-v.t.-fl  !ii»  :/y-'\\-r 
part  of  bis  lite  to  the  advancfjmr^nt  ■)f  r.hi!  lilmi-^.y  nnl  tru'  i.i."ril 
institutions  of  a  free  i^mintry.  I  idmirn  in  lum  Mi"  mnoti  '.I'  til 
these  qualities.  Tou  have  Iviftn  ■fi  ^pifi*!  -w  'j»  r'V'.all  lil'iy  /'>■<«  '.I' 
laborioos  toil,  and  you  ;nv';  mti  .i  !-j.iii:hiii[r  Un\.\u\i,\y  /  '.f  \.t.ui^t/  iM., 
sympathy.  It  is  a  ari^t  iiy  fi^r  me,  ^ii'l  f ':iifi  u;!!--:/!!/  '/.u.i,/-  i./i.<l 
tnifl  good  fortune.  If  I  w:^  '.n  '.iii:  n.^il-x  '.t  n.;  ■>,!,. -n(./-.  -.;, 
ported  by  the  asaocialir.r-t  '■.t'  S:>.7  ■/■■An  -.f  ;'.-.'  ..''..,•  ■■  '  r  ',-.i'-'  f 
might  fancy  I  merit-id  tr-^i*';  yri-.i^f  i'..'-  ..•■f,  ..  '■•  •  ■■«'■/  .',. 
near  j'ou  whom  I  Jzi^c  -.*■,-;?  .r  »:.  ..;«;  ^c-:,.  /-.*''.  ;  -  ..  ,- 
tounded  at  this  ■'i.—:.  !vj:-j'..'.r..  .'  ».:'.  -/.'  /  ,k  .  j  -A 
myself  aaif  I  w^r":  t::%  ■w,:^  ■-',, -'.t -,;'  -.-  •'-■^  .    '-'/'  '"' 

chief,  our  'i.',z.; ^th^^j-.  wr-,,.  ^i-    •  ...  .'■;.-  .-/■..■    /;  .;-i 

There  is,  I  imizi-.^.  ;--  :.-.':  -.r-r^^.'.  .'.->^  /  »  /■*/•'''.  ''■'> 
more  pregnant  t::'.-;^-'- -.'- .*i'.  i..^*  •■-  ■  .:•;'■  V  ^w, "/-jJ' 
tries.  I  have  pa»«i  t/-:  i.  t-v;r  •,-.'.j-.  » .■  ■  ;■/.  /  .<  li.-  .  i/,'.rtij'*it. 
a  time,  inde^rf— biit  i^r.Lie  '•^'z  •.•.•^.  '-t;r  '.  ■■■*■••  vj-  uh:  i  1iuv<j 
been  present  at  tht  eir.L:-^  vi  :i-«:  '.-^e^-^n}  J.'^^/'.i-.t.iJi  i'.wJii'jiwf 
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occasions,  when  public  liberties  are  called  in  question^  to  stand 
forward  undaunted  and  assert  the  public  right — a  privilege  which 
has  been  discharged  by  oar  ancestors  in  this  country  in  times  past, 
which  we  should  be  ready  to  discharge  again,  and  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  discharged  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  other  country.  There  are 
three  great,  inestimable  blessings  which  we  in  this  country  enjoy, 
and  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  World  enjoy,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  where  they  exist,  public  liberty  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. They  are  a  free  Press,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  Bar. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  there  been  a  Bar  which  has  deserved 
greater  honour  than  the  Bar  of  France,  and  I  shall  carry  your  assent 
with  me  in  saying,  that  at  no  period  of  the  briUiant  history  of 
that  great  nation,  distinguished  as  it  has  been  by  great  names,  has 
there  been  at  the  head  of  that  Bar,  a  more  honest,  more  virtuous, 
more  eloquent,  and  more  able  man  than  M.  Berryer.  At  a  time 
when  most  of  those  I  see  around  me  were  beginning  their  legal 
studies,  this  great  man  commenced  a  great  public  career,  which  to 
this  day  he  continues  to  fulfil.  By  the  side  of  his  father—  scarcely 
less  distinguished  than  himself — he  acted  as  the  advocate  of  Mar- 
shal Ney.  In  the  ascendancy  of  those  principles  of  which  he  has 
ever  been  the  faithful  advocate — at  a  time  wnen  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  make  an  exorbitant  and  excessive  use  of  the  success  of 
those  principles,  he  stood  forward,  not  only  on  that  unfortunate 
occasion,  but  also  in  defence  of  other  distinguished  men,  involved 
in  a  like  misfortime  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  known  to  all  of  you,  that 
M.  Berryer,  then  beginning  his  great  career,  ever  raised  his  voice 
when  his  political  principles  were  triumphant,  in  favour  of  mode- 
ration and  justice  to  those  whose  fortunes  were  in  decline.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  vicissitudes  of  his  great 
country,  except  to  admire  the  consistency  and  nobility  of  the  man 
who  bore  himself  so  well  under  all  of  them.  When  his  political 
principles  were  no  longer  in  the  ascendancy,  he  did  not  retire  calmly 
from  the  service  of  his  country.  His  voice  was  still  raised  freely, 
and  yet  without  the  possibility  of  an  imputation  that  he  favour^ 
disorder.  When  called  upon  at  the  bar,  he  was  always  found  the 
daimtless  and  fearless  advocate  of  every  unfortunate  man  who 
needed  his  services.  It  is  almost  a  volume  of  history  to  tell  how 
this  distinguished  man  was  the  advocate  of  Lamennais,  Chateau- 
briand, the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  many  others 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  Whatever  their  opinions 
were,  when  they  needed  a  free  word  to  be  spoken  for  themselves,  they 
went  to  M.  Berryer.  When  the  wheel  turned  round,  we  find  him  still 
not  refusing  his  services  to  his  country  in  any  way — still  lifting  up 
his  voice  as  the  advocate  of  freedom  of  speecn,  as  in  the  g^reat  trial 
of  Montalembert ;  and  we  find  him  still  preserving,  not  only  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  but  the  power  and  influence  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  earlier  days.  I  feel  that  I  have  detained  you  too 
long,  not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  drinking  his  health,  but  of 
hearing  from  his  lips,  that  eloquence  of  which  he  is  the  unrivaUed 
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master,  and  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  health  of  M. 
Berryer." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

M.  Berryer  returned  thanks  in  the  French  language.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abridged  translation  of  his  speech.  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  I  can  scarcely  speak,  and  you  will  doubtless  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  profoundly  moved  at  this  fraternal  reception, 
and  at  the  aspect  of  this  gathering,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  find 
myself  in  generous  England.  The  embarrassment  I  experience  will 
hardly  suffer  me  to  express  appropriately  the  sentiments  I  feel. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  I  congratulated  you,  and  I  again 
congratulate  you  and  your  noble  country,  on  the  spectacle  it  pre- 
sents of  a  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
and  for  the  nation — a  combination  which  would  appear  strange  in 
my  country,  but  which  conduces  to  the  perfecting  of  social  Taws. 
It  is  a  grand  spectacle.  Equally  ^reat  is  my  emotion  when  I 
see  united  in  the  same  person  solicitude  for  the  independence 
of  the  Bar  and  for  the  independence  of  the  nation.  Great  and 
noble  indeed  is  the  spectacle,  and  it  carries  me  back  with  sadness 
to  what  is  taking  place  in  my  own  country.  However,  it  has  not 
always  been  so  with  us,  and  sixty  years  ago  the  avocats  g^neraux 
\  were  then  called  les  genSraux  les  avocats.  In  the  name  of  the  English 
Bar,  in  the  name  of  this  great  society,  you  deign  to  compliment  the 
labours  of  my  life.  But  what  associations  rise  up  to  my  mind  at 
the  mention  of  the  English  Bar,  where  shine  Erskine,  Eldon, 
Homilly,  and  that  illustrious  man  in  whom  we  all  glory,  and  who 
has  honoured  me  with  his  friendship.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  has  left 
as  many  tokens  of  his  greatness  as  affectionate  regrets ;  and  that 
other  great  man  near  me,  who  has  so  kindly  desired  to  associate 
you  with  this  touching  reception — this  advocate  so  illustrious,  so 
eminent,  this  statesman  so  distinguished,  this  orator  so  eloquent, 
and,  above  all,  this  excelliBnt  man,  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  the  liberty  and  the  liberal 
institutions  of  a  free  country.  I  admire  in  him  the  union  of  all 
these  qualities.  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  recall  fifty  years  of 
laborious  toil,  and  you  give  me  a  touching;  testimony  of  honourable 
sympathy.  It  is  a  great  day  for  me,  and  I  can  scarcely  comprehend 
this  good  fortune.  If  I  were  in  the  midst  of  my  colleagues,  sup- 
ported by  the  associations  of  fifty  years  of  friendly  intercourse,  I 
might  fancy  I  merited  these  praises.  But  here,  in  this  new  world, 
near  you  whom  I  have  never,  or,  at  least,  barely  visited,  I  am  as- 
tounded at  this  warm  reception.  I  am  speaking,  however,  of 
myself  as  if  I  were  the  sole  object  of  this  solemnity ;  I  forget  our 
chief,  our  honourable  batonnier,  who  represents  the  French  Bar. 
There  is,  I  imagine,  in  the  present  meeting  a  higher,  greater,  and 
more  pregnant  thought — it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Bars  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  have  passed  but  a  short  time  with  you,  gentlemen — too  short 
a  time,  indeed— but  during  the  three  days  I  have  been  here  I  have 
been  present  at  the  sittings  of  th6  Chancery,  Appeal,  and  Exchequer 
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Courts,  and  that  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  judicial  investigations  I  was  struck  with  the  poatioR 
of  the  Bar— with  that  perfect  independence  which  was  allowed  it, 
and  with  the  familiar  conversations  which  were  exchanged  between 
the  judge  and  the  counsel— conversations  which  prevent  needless 
words  and  superfluous  objections  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
What  majesty  lies  in  tnis  simplicity !  But  I  see  in  it  some- 
thing more — I  see  in  it  a  powerful  guarantee  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  We  can  only  gain,  the  one  and  the  other,  by 
the  exchange  of  our  private  ideas,  and  for  that  reason  I  express  my 
most  earnest  hope  that  this  alliance  of  the  two  Bars  may  oe 
cemented.  I  do  not  say  that  we  could  offer  you  the  spectacle  which 
you  have  given  us  here,  for  such  roeetiogs  would  not  be  tolerated 
with  us  ;  but  we  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  English  liberty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  nations,  for  an  exchange  of  generous 
ideas.  It  is  not  a  question  simply  of  the  protection  of  private 
interests;  it  affects  still  more  the  interests  oi  the  people.  I  aspire 
to  see  the  exchange  of  our  respective  ideas ;  we  shall  profit  by  the 
excellence  of  your  institutions ;  we  shall  derive  from  them  a  good 
example.  The  French  Bar  has  not  been  called,  like  yours,  to  fur- 
nish the  State  with  leading  men.  With  us,  in  the  course  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  revolutions,  men  who  had  any  self-respect 
refused  to  engage  in  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  those 
who  had  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  have  taken  refuge 
in  a  port  from  their  troubles,  and  have  re-entered  our  profession  as 
the  noblest  of  retreats.  Yes,  let  the  exchange  of  communications 
between  the  English  and  French  Bars  be  perpetuated ;  let  it  extend 
even  to  all  the  Bars  of  civilized  nations ;  let  not  free  trade  be 
confined  to  commerce ;  let  it  be  extended  to  ideas,  and  we  shall  be 
charmed  to  receive  those  of  England.  Draw  us  to  yourselves; 
welcome  us;  you  have  numerous  and  talented  writers,  and  a 
powerful  press,  which  we,  alas  !  know  not.  May  free  trade  reach 
even  journalism.  Gentlemen,  I  drink  to  the  alliance  of  the  two 
Bars  of  England  and  France." 

M.  Desmarest  (Batonnier),  who  also  spoke  in  French,  said, — "I 
feel  emotion  as  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  toast  so  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate which  has  been  drunk  to  the  Bar  of  Paris.  The  union  of 
the  two  Bars  has  been  the  dream  of  my  existence.  When  ons 
considers  the  affairs  of  this  world,  even  after  a  banquet  so  splendid 
as  the  present,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  tnere  are  in  this 
world  two  influences — force  and  justice.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
ill  of  force.  As  to  justice,  it  is  here  that  one  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  well  of  it  before  your  glorious  present,  and  before  your 
ancient  glory — permit  me  to  add,  in  the  presence  also  of  those  two 
ensign-bearers  of  right  and  justice,  Lord  Brougham  and  M. 
Berryer.  There  is  a  great  similitude  in  their  characters.  Both 
have  carried  to  the  highest  point  the  glory  of  intellect ;  both  have 
made  brilliant  figures  in  public  assemblies  ;  both,  let  me  add,  are 
members  of  the  French  Academy.     I  avow  that  I  should  be  embar- 
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rassed  if  I  had  to  oflFer  here  only  the  tribute  of  my  own  gratitude. 
But  as  eoon  as  I  was  informed  of  your  gracious  invitation,  I  has- 
tened to  profit  by  those  legal  re-unions  authorized  in  France  to 
inform  our  advocates  of  the  honour  which  was  done  me.  All  of 
them,  young  and  old,  answered,  "  Go  to  England,"  "  Shake  hands." 
I  had  not  time  to  consult  the  members  of  our  provincial  Bar,  but 
all  of  them  would  have  held  the  same  language.  I  see  the  grand 
impersonation  of  the  French  judiciary  world  holding  forth  its  hand 
to  the  judiciary  world  of  England — a  preliminary  step  to  brin?  about 
between  us  a  more  intimate  alliance,  according  to  the  noble  idea  of 
him  who  ought  to  be  our  perpetual  bdtonnier,  and  who  is  for  ever  our 
moral  bdtonnier.  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  my  dear  brethren, 
you  have  given  us  the  example ;  be  sure  that  it  will  be  followed. 
One  of  your  statesmen — the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— observed  on  a  recent  occasion,  with  that  incomparable  eloquence 
which  recalls  the  grandest  days  of  antiquity,  that  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live  the  progress  of  civilization  must  be  accomplished  by 
milder  means  than  in  times  past.  These  words,  which  conciliate 
many  difficulties,  have  found  an  echo  in  France.  I  sign  with  you 
a  treaty  of  alliance  which  will  serve  to  promote  the  pacific  con- 
quest of  progress." 

The  other  toasts  were  "Lord  Brougham,"  "The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,"  **  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment," &c.,  the  latter  of  which  was  replied  to  by  Lord  Eongdown 
and  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — The  civic  authorities,  according  to 
annual  usage,  marched  in  procession  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  metropolis;  and  the  pageant  occasioned  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  business. 

Li  the  evening  there  was  the  usual  banquet  in  the  Guildhall,  at 
which  Lord  Pahnerston  spoke  as  follows,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of 
his  health : — 

"My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — For  myself  and  my 
colleagues  I  beg  you  to  accept  our  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks, 
for  the  honour  which  has  been  done  us  in  proposing  our  health, 
and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  that  toast  has  been  received.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  relief  and  great  pleasure,  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  laborious  conduct  of  the  public  affairs  of 
this  country,  to  be  able,  and  to  have  occasion,  whether  in  London 
or  in  the  country,  to  meet  in  convivial  assemblies  those  who 
are  laboriously  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  our  common  country.  But  it  adds  to  that  satisfaction  when  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  finding,  that  in  these  meetings  we  receive 
testimonies  of  that  goodwill  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  fel- 
low-countrjrmen,  which  are  the  greatest  encouragement  to  future 
labours,  as  they  are  the  amplest  reward  for  labours  which  are 
past.  And  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the  commercial  community 
of  this  great  and  wonderful  country,  whose  approbation,  founded 
upon  their  knowledge  and  judgment,  must  be  most  useful  to  us,  it 
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is  needless  to  say,  that  the  approval  of  this  great  city  of  Londoa 
must  be,  bcyon(f  all  others,  valuable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  those  who. 
like  myself,  have  to  address  this  great  assembly,  or  a  great 
assembly  unitcKl  within  these  walls  upon  occasions  like  thi^i, 
to  toll  them  something  with  regard  to  public  affairs,  which 
may  excite  their  interest  or  approbation,  or  perhaps  be  unknown 
to  thosi*  who  hear  it.  That,  fortunately,  is  not  my  lot  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Nothing  can  be  more  dull,  nothing  can  be  less  cal- 
culated to  excite  interest  in  hearers,  than  to  tell  them  that  Europe 
is  ])eaceful — that  we  anticipate  no  events  which  shall  disturb  the 
general  tranquillity  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  and  prosperity. 
But  such,  my  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  is  the  statement  I  have 
this  evening  to  make.  There  is,  indi'ed,  one  unfortunate  exception 
to  that  gi^niTul  prosjx'rity.  Then*  is  a  certain  renewal  of  di^^trrsM 
in  part  of  our  manulaeturing  jKipuhition.  I  trust  that  that  n*newjil 
arises  from  those  vicissitudes  to  which  great  commercial  transac- 
tions are  liable;  that  it  arises  from  those  fluctuations  of  value  and 
those  uncertainties  of  calculation,  to  which  commercial  countries 
must  from  time  to  time  be  8ubjecti*d ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  any  failure  in  the  resources  and  future  prr>ft{)erity  of  xhv 
country.  With  rej^ard  to  things  abn>ad,  I  have  nothing  tti  say 
al)out  Kuro]H'  but  that  it  is  quiet,  and  that  we  hope  it  will  continue 
so.  My  noblt*  friend  ixhv  l)uke  of  Somerst't^  who  addresMnl  you 
on  lK*half  of  the  navy,  has  informed  you  of  certain  events,  of 
whith  details  will  siHttlilv  be  known,  by  which  we  hojie  that  the 
commercial  transactions  of  Kuro|)e  with  Japan  will  ho  placc^i 
ui)fin  a  safer  and  more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  have  hithertn 
sttKMl.  We  are  j^lad  also  to  knnw,  that  in  that  vast  empire  i»t 
China,  cnntainin;:.  as  has  lj«-en  stated,  a  third  of  the  human  rdcv, 
our  n-latinns  with  th«*  <iovernment  are  gn*atly  improved,  au4 
thi-re  is  a  fair  piMsjMit  that  tin*  nations  of  KurojH*  will  enlariT'. 
fr«im  year  tn  y^ar,  tin  ir  valuaMe  inti  n-'»urM'  with  that  gn*at,  pn>- 
dui-tive,  and  im)|iu1<iiis  part  of  thr  world.  There  is  (»ne  dark  !«|>i>t 
in  the  pieturt'  which  tin*  atfairs  nf  the  world  pre.st^it.  That  dark 
sjHit  lies  on  th«'  ntht-r  sith*  of  the  Atlantic.  We  grieve,  and  evirv 
man  of  rii^lit  mind  mu-^t  grieve,  that  that  bI<MMiy  and  di!i3>tn.m*> 
War,  whieli  hrokr  out  thrn*  years  a;ro  amongst  a  kindred  natii'ii. 
still  ratrt-*,  >till  lay^  wa^te  the  frrtile  plains  of  the  country,  still 
imbrues  with  1)!immI  the  1  md  whii-h  should  In?  a  sourct*  et 
advantairt-  til  mankind.  We  tru^t  human  nature  will  nul  Innj: 
enntinm-  tn  maintain  that  fh-adlv  and  di^a>troUH  Mrife.  and  that 
th**  eiintt-Miliiii^  partii«  may,  witlun  vuk'  ]iiTi(Mi,  Mhich  we  h<i|ieTii 
1m-  ^Imrt.  tind  lh.it  ii  i-*  l»«tt»  r  to  U*  rciiinriltii  than  to  tight,  and 
that  tli<i^.'  dinput's  whit-h  havf  eaus«d  thi<«  l>!<MvUh(.'<l  uiav  U- 
recnm  ih-d  and  M-ttl*'>i  bv  antiiaMf  arra:i;:fm«nt  iMtwec'n  the 
luirti'S.  Tlif.  U'lrinniu::  **{'  that  •»irili-  was  ex|Mrt<*<i  to  be  attendt^l 
in  thid  country  with  m<i<!it  disa">tri>ub  results  to  our  manufactures. 
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Those  alarms  have  been  found  to  be  groundless,  and  at  all  events 
some  good  may  come  out  of  evil ;  and  I  hope  that  our  sources  of 
supply  in  the  future  will  be  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  longer  dependent  upon  any  one  foreign 
country  for  those  materials  which  are  so  essential  for  the  industry, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  My  Lord  Mayor,  I  congratulate  you,  that  you  have  on 
the  present  occasion,  among  the  vast  number  of  distinguished 
guests,  two  men  eminent  in  their  respective  countries  for  their 
great  intellectual  attainments,  and  for  the  services  which  they 
have  rendered  to  mankind.  One  is  our  fellow-coimtryman ;  the 
other  is  a  native  of  that  great  country,  and  a  member  of  that  great 
nation  which  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  our  shores.  It  is  need- 
less that  I  should  say  that  the  first  I  allude  to,  is  a  man  well 
known  to  this  city  as  to  all  countries — I  mean  Lord  Brougham. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  every  career  of  in- 
tellectual display,  whether  as  an  advocate,  most  eloquent  and  suc- 
cessful— whether  as  a  Parliamentary  orator,  with  eloquence  and 
power  never  exceeded — whether  as  having  distinguished  himself 
m  literature — whether  as  having  trodden  successfully  all  the 
various  paths  of  science — or  whether,  not  content  with  his  own 
attainments,  but  anxious  to  spread  the  blessings  of  learning  and 
instruction  throughout  the  land,  as  the  promoter  of  the  difiusion  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
But  you  have  also  a  most  distinguished  foreigner.  You  have 
Monsieur  Berryer — a  man  who  has  attained  the  greatest  eminence 
in  his  own  country ;  whose  name  is  known  throughout  the  nations 
of  Europe  as  being  unrivalled  in  eloquence  at  the  Bar,  and 
respected  and  esteemed  for  that  dignity  of  character,  for  that 
elevation  of  mind,  and  for  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  which 
are  essential  (when  coupled  with  eloquence  and  talent)  to  make 
the  perfection  of  legal  or  any  other  character.  I  am  glad, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  that  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
homage  to  the  talent  and  ability  of  France,  by  inviting  to  your 
table  the  man  who  is  the  most  worthy  representative  of  the 
intellect,  and  I  will  say  of  the  industry  of  his  country.  I  trust,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  that  this  banquet  may  add  another  link  to  that  bond 
which  ought  to  unite— and  which,  I  trust,  does  unite  two  nations, 
neighbours  to  each  other — ^nations  which  are  capable  of  inflict- 
ing upon  each  other  immense  injuries  as  enemies,  but  which 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  able  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  as 
friends."  Lord  Palmerston,  in  conclusion,  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

M.  Berryer,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Lord  Brougham,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Kipon,  and  Earl  Granville  also  addressed  the  meeting,  in  answer 
to  the  several  toasts. 

14.  The  Execution  of  Franz  Muller  for  the  Murder  op 
Mr.  Brigos. — It  is  seldom  that  London  has  witnessed  an  execution 
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which  excited  so  much  sensation  as  that  by  which  the  notorious 
criminal,  whoso  apprehension  and  trial  are  related  in  another 
part,  of  this  vohime,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  criipe. 

The  preparutions  for  the  execution  were  on  a  most  extensive 
scale ;  but,  large  us  the  provision  was^  it  was  more  than  justified 
by  the  event.  The  crowd — us  most  experienced  persons  had 
aTitici])ated — was  noisier  and  rougher  than  even  Old  Bailey  crowds 
are  usually  found  to  be  on  these  occasions.  No  doubt  the  German 
residents  at  the  East  End  aided  materially  in  the  increase  of 
numbers,  but  the  most  conspicuous  element  in  the  mob  was  the 
lowest  refuse  of  metropolitan  life — the  combined  force  of  ruffian- 
ism and  thieving.  The  behaviour  of  the  densely-packed  mob  was 
in  some  places  not  indecent ;  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
droj)  it  was  tho  reverse.  Fights  and  bustlings  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery  were  incessant  as  the  hour  of  the  execution  drew  nigh, 
and  were  actually  in  operation  when  the  bell  was  tolling,  and 
when  the  cry  of  "hats  off"  had  commenced,  and  the  stealthy 
appearance  of  the  hangman's  head  above  the  level  of  the  scaffold 
to  reconnoitre  was  greeted  with  a  deafening  yell.  The  police 
were  mustered  in  great  strength,  and  they  kept  the  ground  well 
wlierever  called  upon  to  do  so;  but  the  few  officers  scattered 
separately  about  the  crowd  for  the  preservation  of  such  order  as 
could  be  hoped  for,  were  able  to  effect  but  little  towards  repressing 
disturbance.  The  amusement  of  "  bonneting,"  combined  with  the 
business  of  picking  pockets,  went  on  with  no  apparent  let  or  hin- 
drance. During  the  night  some  heavy  showers  tninned  the  ground 
at  times,  but  as  the  morning  dawnea  fresh  arrivals  filled  all  the 
spaces  marked  out  like  pons  by  stout  barricades.  The  houses 
commanding  a  sight  of  the  drop  were  mostly  filled  with  spectators 
who  paid  for  places,  at  prices  ranging  from  five  or  seven  shillings 
to  a  couple  of  guineas  a  head.  The  sums  asked  and  obtained  &r 
whole  rooms  were  large,  but  did  not  approach  those  fabulous  quota- 
tions which  have  been  sometimes  declared  to  cover  a  half-year's 
rent.  Twelve  pounds,  in  one  instance,  secured  the  possession  of  a 
first  floor,  with  a  tolerably  comfortable  bed.  Many  persons  who 
had  paid  high  for  the  privilege  of  a  sight,  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
such  eligible  places  as  they  had  bargained  for.  Those  persona  fiir 
a  while  grumbled  at  the  bad  accommodation,  but  at  length,  making 
the  best  of  their  bargain,  played  games  at  cards,  relieved  by  choms 
singing,  till  it  was  time  to  struggle  for  places  at  the  window. 

i  rom  six  o'clock  in  tho  morning  the  prisoner  was  engaged  in 
prayer  with  Dr.  Cappel,  minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  chapel 
in  Alie-strcet,  Goodman's-ficlds.  lie  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
communication  with  tho  prisoner,  and  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Miiller  some  days  before ;  but  the  prisoner,  who  was  fenoing  to 
the  last  with  his  own  conscience,  stubbornly  refrained  mm 
confessing  his  guilt.  It  was  only  in  an  unguarded  moment  that  he 
made  any  approach  to  an  admission.  At  one  such  time,  when 
Dr.  Cappel  suggested  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Briggs  was  the  remit 
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of  a  struggle^  and  that  no  deliberate  murder  had  been  planned, 
Miiller  replied,  "  I  believe  it  may  have  been  done  in  that  way." 
Dr.  Cappel  remarked,  the  first  time  he  took  the  hand  of  Miiller, 
that  the  grasp  was  not  that  of  a  feeble  man.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  square,  and  well  set,  and  his  hands  were  large  and  power- 
ful. On  the  13th  Miiller  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cappel,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  and  the  SheriflFs,  to  all  of  whom  he  repeated  the 
declaration  of  his  innocence.  In  the  evening  he  received  another 
visit  from  Mr.  Sheriff  Dakin,  who  again  exhorted  him  to  tell  the 
truth.  He  listened  patiently  to  the  exhortation^  but  repeated  the 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  as  soon  as  this  visitor  was  gone, 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  warders  and  said,  "  Man  has  no  power  to 
forgive  sins,  and  there  is  no  use  in  confessing  them  to  him.'' 
When  Dr.  Cappel  saw  him  on  the  Monday  morning  and  engaged 
with  him  in  prayer,  Miiller  still  persisted  in  denying  his  guilt 
during  the  whole  interview,  which  lasted  until  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  execution.  At  two  o'clock  cart-horses  were  led  into  the 
gaol  yard  through  the  outside  barriers,  and  in  about  an  hour  they 
returned  drawing  the  machinery  for  the  gallows,  which  workmen 
began  to  place  in  front  of  the  debtors'  door. 

The  roar  of  the  mob  was  stricken  momentarily  into  silence,  when 
St.  Sepulchre's  bell  was  first  heard,  but  soon  they  clamoured  thrice 
as  loudly  as  before.  Then  the  ordinary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis, 
came  slowly  on  the  scaffold,  reading  the  Burial  Service ;  and 
after  him  the  murderer.  As  he  came  steadily  up  the  steps  he 
raised  his  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  curiosity,  to  the  chain  depending 
from  the  beam  high  above  his  head;  and  when  he  came  below 
this  object  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to  it  again  with  wonderful  self- 
possession.  His  bearing  to  the  very  last,  though  he  was  noticed 
to  tremble  somewhat  when  upon  the  scaffold,  was  calm  and  com- 
posed. When  the  Sheriffs  had  been  led  to  where  he  awaited  the 
summons  to  mount  the  drop,  Miiller  was  found  standing  by  a 
warder  in  an  attitude  of  real  or  assumed  nonchalance. 

The  hangman  appearing  suddenly,  pinioned  his  victim  almost 
before  he  fcaew  the  executioner  was  at  hand.  The  convict  was 
then  told  that  he  might  sit  down,  but  he  declined  to  do  so ;  and 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  while  the  final  preparations  were  being 
made,  he  stood  firmly,  and  drawn  up  to  his  full  height.     Dr.  Cappel 

frayed  with  him  in  German,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  the  truth  ; 
ut  all  was  to  no  purpose  then.  All  preliminaries  having  been 
completed,  and  the  solemn  procession  having  reached  the  scaffold, 
a  final  effort  was  made  by  Dr.  Cappel  to  obtain  from  Miiller  a 
disclosure  of  the  truth.  l)r.  Cappel,  when  he  stood  under  the 
gallows  with  Miiller,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  being  with  him,  spoke 
as  follows  :^- 

Dr.  Cappel :  Miiller,  in  wenigen  Augenblicken  stehen  Sie  vor 
Gott;  Ich  frage  Sie  nochmals,  und  zum  letzen  Male,  sind  Sie 
schuldig  oder  uuschuldig  P — Miiller :  Ich  bin  unschuldig. 
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Dr.  Cappel :  Sie  sind  unscliuldig  P — Miiller :  Gott  weiaa  was  Ich 
gethan  habe. 

Dr.  Cappel :  Gott  weiss  was  Sie  gethan  haben  P — Weiss  Er  aiich 
dass  Sie  dies  Verbreclien  gethan  haben  P — Miiller :  Ja ;  Ich  habe 
68  gethan. 

The  words  translated  are  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Cappel  said:  Miiller,  in  a  few  moments  you  will  stand 
before  God.  I  ask  you  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ? — Miiller  answered :  Not  guilty. 

Dr.  Cappel :  You  are  not  guilty  P — Miiller :  God  knows  what  I 
have  done. 

Dr.  Cappel :  God  knows  what  you  have  done  ?  Does  He  ako 
know  that  you  have  committed  this  crime  P — Miiller  :  Tea  ;  I  have 
done  it. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  hangman  had  not  been  so  prompt 
in  withdrawing  the  drop  bolt,  Miiller  would  have  made  a  much 
fuller  confession,  and  that  his  tenacious  hope  of  reprieve  having 
at  last  given  way,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  made  some  state- 
ment as  to  how  the  struggle  took  place  which  resulted  in  the 
murder.  It  was  only  by  the  narrowest  chance  that  the  cul- 
prit had  time  to  say  what  he  did,  for  the  important  words  were 
almost  choked  in  the  uttering.  Only  the  little  group  under  the 
beam  could  hear  what  words  were  uttered.  It  appeared  as  though 
the  last  appeal  of  the  German  minister  was  received  by  Miiller 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling.  Dr.  Cappel  bent  forward  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  with  nis  face  close  to  that  of  the  unhappy 
criminal.  Through  the  white  cap,  which  hardly  came  even  with 
the  jaw,  the  lips  could  be  seen  moving,  and  while  Dr.  Cappel  was 
thus  listening  the  drop  fell.  Dr.  Cappel  was  actually  leaning 
forward  and  listening  when  the  body  went  down.  The  two 
clergymen  were  left  for  the  moment  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
dying  man. 

Sir  George  Grey  received  the  following  official  communication 
from  the  Sheriffs  of  London : — 

"  Gaol  of  Newgate,  14th  day  of  November,  1864. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart. 

"  Sir, — By  direction  of  the  Sheriffs  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  prisoner  Muller  has  at  the  last  moment,  just  before 
the  drop  fell,  confessed  to  the  German  minister  of  religion  attending 
him,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  deed  for  which  he  suffered. — I  have 
the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Septimus  Davidson  (one  of  the  Under-Sheriflfe)." 

Great  efforts  had  been  previously  made  by  the  prisoner's  coun- 
trvmcn  in  London,  who  were  embodied  in  a  society  called  the 
**  German  Protection  Society,"  to  obtain  a  reprieve  tor  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  expectation  of  their  success  had  much 
influence  in  inducing  the  wretched  man  to  delay  to  the  latest 
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moment  the  confession  of  his  guilt.  The  King  of  Prussia  and 
one  of  the  minor  German  Potentates,  actually  telegraphed  to  the 
Queen  previously  to  the  execution,  to  request  her  intervention 
to  save  Miiller's  life.  His  last  words  furnished  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  exaggerated  statements  and  extravagant  appeals 
made  in  his  behalf. 

25.  Extensive  Conflagration  at  Dockhead,  Bermondsey.-^ 
A  tremendous  fire,  only  to  be  paralleled  by  those  that  destroyed 
Fenning's  and  Toppin<i:'s  wharfs  upon  the  river  side,  broke  out 
upon  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Barry  Brothers,  wharfingers  and 
saltpetre  merchants.  Mill-street,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  lately  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Merriton  and  Hagen,  and  known  as  the 
SuflFerance  Wharfs,  Bermondsey.  These  wharfs  are  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  confined  but  busiest  localities  on  the  water  side.  The 
factory  in  which  the  fire  broke  out  contained  many  thousand  tons 
of  saltpetre,  and  as  the  conflagration  gained  an  ascendancy,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  efiect  of  it,  both  as  a  spectacle  and  as  a 
destructive  agency,  was  fearful  in  the  extreme.  A  strong  wind 
was  raging  from  S.E.  to  S.  W.,  and  as  the  powder  piles  and  blocks 
of  saltpetre  caught  fire  from  interval  to  interval,  there  arose 
immense  volumes  of  liquid  fire — now  red,  now  white,  now  blue, 
and  then  blending  into  one,  burst  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, illuminating  the  air  round  about  and  scattering  smoke  and 
ashes  and  sparks  upon  the  factories  and  buildings  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  outbreak  of  the  fire  having  been  telegraphed 
to  the  difierent  fire  stations  in  the  metropolis,  several  engines 
arrived  shortly  in  succession ;  but  such  was  the  combustible  cha- 
racter of  the  contents  of  the  building  they  had  to  play  upon,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  in  subduing  the  vast  mass  of  fire, 
and  operations  were  almost  solely  directed  towards  preventing 
the  devastating  element  extending  itself  to  the  adjacent  wharfs 
and  premises,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Peek,  Frean,  and  Co.,  patent 
biscuit  bakers ;  Messrs.  N.  Albert  and  Herman,  lightermen ; 
Messrs.  Voghan  Brothers,  corn  merchants,  Mill  Wharf;  Messrs. 
T.  Groves  and  Sons,  lightermen ;  Messrs.  Reid  and  Hayter,  com 
and  coal  merchants ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  Tavern ;  and  the 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Courage  and  Donaldson,  adjacent.  The  general 
opinion  appeared  to  be  that  it  must,  so  to  speak,  "  burn  itself 
out,"  both  the  steam  fire  engines  as  well  as  the  manual  engines, 
although  well  officered  by  the  best  men  in  the  fire  brigades,  being 
apparently  powerless  to  subdue  the  fury  of  the  flames.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  metropolis,  and 
thousands  wended  their  way  over  London-bridge,  which  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  a  clear  view  of  the  conflagration  being 
obtained  from  the  river,  and  the  entire  neighbourhood  of  Dock- 
head  was  perfectly  impassable.  Great  crowds  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  up  to  one  and  two  o'clock ;  and  the  next  morning 
the  fire  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence. 

The  property  of  Messrs.  Barry  Brothers  occupied  several  acres 
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crew  of  the  l)oat,  thinking  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  and  drovn 
them  all,  sprang  into  the  8(*hooner,  but  were  soon  washed  off.  Tvo 
of  those  (Ivlward  Kobson  and  James  Grant)  were  drowned;  tho 
other  two,  having  their  life-l)elts  on,  swam  ashore.  The  life-hoa:, 
in  her  crippled  state,  with  six  men  yet  in  her,  fortunately  drovp 
into  the  harbour,  wliere  sht»  was  picked  up  by  the  **  Williari 
AVake,"  another  life-boat,  and  towed  to  North  Shields,  where  htr 
erew,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  jumped  alKMird  th** 
sehooner,  were  landed  in  saf(»ty.  Upon  getting  the  apparatus  u 
the  Low  Lights  the  Preventive  men  were  unable  to  get  any  steaic- 
boat  master  who  would  run  the  risk  of  going  out  into  the  sea  with 
his  vessel,  and  all  further  efforts  to  rescue  the  people  on  board  thr 
stranded  sliips  were  frustratcKl.  About  twenty- live  minuteti  ti» 
eleven  the  schooner  seemwl  to  slide  off  the  ledge  of  rork^ 
where  she  was  stranded,  and  immediattdv  turne<l  over.  The  cries 
of  her  d()omc<l  crew  were  h(*ard  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  they 
and  their  vessel  disjipjx^ared  from  sight.  More  than  once  a 
horrible  crash  was  lieard  from  tlie  steam-ship,  and  it  was  thousrl^** 
that  slie  was  breaking  up;  but  it  was  n(»t  until  an  hour  after 
midni(;ht  that  the  *'  Stanley  "  parted  amidships,  breaking  int*> 
two  separate  pieces.  The  prow  and  ft»re  iKirt  of  the  vessel  wa* 
afterwards  turned  round  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  while  the  stem 
part  h«y  in  its  iixt'd  ])osition.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  tl.*- 
l>ers()ii*4  on  Iwtard  went  down  into  the  foaming  billows  at  the  tinir 
wlien  the  ship  was  thus  rent  in  twain.  Thost*  who  survived  werv 
in  tli(»  fore  part  <if  the  ship,  where  they  remained  till  five  or  six 
o'elofk  in  tht-  m(»rning,  whm  the  rocket  apparatus  from  Culler- 
coats  was  iis<m1  to  cast  lini's  from  the  shore ;  and  by  ihvsic  nieaii« 
nine  ]):isM'n^ers  and  alnnit  twenty  saih»rs  wen*  rescued.  Twentv- 
oiu'  passengers,  lialf  of  th<'m  iH'ing  women,  and  five  of  the  stMmen. 
witli  the  stcwiirdes-;,  w<  n*  h)>t  from  the  **Stanh'y;  "  six  men  w«-n 
drowiifd  in  tlie  "  Kritijd^liip; "  and  two  of  the  Tynenioulh  litV- 
lx»at  iiirn.  The  **Stjinh-y'*  was  a  tine  ship  of  -WJ  tons  burden. 
huilt  at  HartlijxMil  alnnit  >ix  years  ago.  She  wa.s  commanded  hv 
rji]>t;iiii  llnwlin;r.  and  had  thirty  {KissenpTS  on  Ixianl,  with  forty 
head  of  eutth-.  when  >hr  left  l<ondi»u  I'^r  Al)erd«-en  on  the  i-5ni 
The  n»eks  undi-r  th«-  b.itt4-rv  at  Tvnemouth,  a  few  hundre«l  vanJ* 
fnun  thi'  wriM'k,  were  >tri-wn  with  dt-ad  bulhK-ks.  casks,  balei«,  and 
otlier  ini'^eenaTieMus  artieh-s  washed  out  of  the  broken  vessel. 

A  eiinuM'r*"*  iiujue>t  was  h«  Id  at  tlie  Town  Hall,  Ni»rth  Shitld*. 
n{Min  the  iHtdics  nf  tliosi*  who  hufl  bft-n  drownecl  and  ideutitii^. 
1h  Iniiginir  to  thr  "StanU-y"  and  the  "  FriimUhip." 

.Taim  <  tiillN-r!.  «»f  Tvn<iiioutli.  who  aei^l  as  eox^wain  *if  tl.* 
**('«iii>taii<»-  "  lit'e-lioat  on  the  ni;rht  ot'  thi-  'JItli,  said. — *'  Wi»  pp-.- 
re«  d' d  uitli  ihi-  lite-lniat  tnWaiiU  the  '  Stanhv.*  We  got  <  jfi^ 
uniiiTth'-  bow  tit"  th»'  *  Squill  y'  w  hiu  a  ^*  a  eainr  and  bn^ke  ail 
the  oar-,  «\i«  Jit  twii  nil  e.ieh  >ii|e.  Thi-  Iwial  i.i-xt  eauvrht  t'ri* 
fMp-  I  .'i^NiiLr  oi'  th«'  '  I  ri»  inUhip."  and  jiarl  of  ln-r  fide  ua-^  drivt*. 
in.      I  >tiu-k  tu  tile  U>at,  and  tour  of  the  erew  got  on  Inxird  thr 
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trading  between  Aberdeen  and  London,  while  attempting  to  run 
into  the  Tyne  for  shelter,  struck  upon  the  rocks  called  the  Black 
Middens,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  estuary,  near  the  Spanish 
Battery  at  Tynemouth.  It  was  then  coming  on  a  dark  night, 
with  rain  falling,  and  the  sea  increasing  fearfully.  From  the 
cries  that  reached  the  shore  from  the  stranded  ship,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  women  and  children  aboard,  and  that  the  steamer 
had  a  deckload  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the  crew  could  be 
seen  through  the  darkness  throwing  these  animals  overboard. 
Mr.  Byrne,  the  chief  officer,  and  the  Preventive  men  stationed  at 
the  Spanish  Battery,  with  a  number  of  the  boatmen  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Tynemouth,  immediately  got  the  apparatus  for  the 
rescue  of  persons  from  shipwreck  down  upon  the  lower  cliff.  A 
rocket  was  fired,  and  a  communication  was  made  with  the  vessel. 
A  whip  line  and  hawser  were  connected  to  the  ship,  and  the  cradle 
was  sent  off  to  bring  the  crew  and  passengers  ashore.  The  master 
and  seamen  appeared  anxious  to  have  the  women  landed  first,  and 
they  got  a  woman  on  a  cradle  with  a  seaman  to  take  her  ashore, 
but  she  grew  timid,  and  had  to  be  drawn  in  again.  The  master 
and  officers  then  got  the  life-boat  out,  and  placed  three  women  in 
it,  and  three  sailors,  but  on  getting  it  over  the  side  the  davits 
broke.  Two  of  the  seamen  scrambled  into  the  vessel  again,  but 
the  women  and  one  of  the  sailors  were  swept  away  and  drowned, 
their  cries  and  the  cries  of  the  distracted  passengers  and  crew 
terrifying  the  large  crowd  which  by  this  time  had  gathered  in  the 
darkness  and  rain  upon  the  cliffs.  The  seamen  were  then  got 
ashore,  but  it  was  found  that  the  rocket- lines  were  ineffectual  to 
do  more  in  rescuing  the  crew  and  passengers  by  efforts  directed 
from  the  cliffs,  and  the  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  cart  and  sent  to 
the  Low  Lights,  with  a  view  of  being  put  aboard  a  tug  steamer,  to 
ascertain  if  it  could  approach  the  vessel,  so  that  the  lines  might  be 
connected  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  shore.  In  the  mean 
time  a  schooner  had  come  on  to  the  rocks,  not  far  from  the  stranded 
steam-ship.  This  was  the  "Friendship,"  of  Colchester,  which 
had,  like  the  "  Stanley,"  been  making  an  attempt  to  get  into  the 
Tyne  for  safety.  The  Low-level  Lights  at  North  Shields,  imme- 
diately above  this  spot,  were,  it  seems,  not  lighted,  and  both 
vessels  mistook  the  position  of  the  channel,  keeping  too  near  the 
north  shore.  The  "  Friendship  "  lay  so  near  the  "  Stanley,"  that 
the  cries  of  her  crew  for  help  mingled  with  the  wailing  and 
shouting  from  the  steam-ship.  By  this  time  the  Shields  and 
Tynemouth  life-boats  had  been  fully  manned,  and  pulled  down 
towards  the  two  stranded  ships ;  but,  from  their  position,  the 
boats  could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  be  of  any  avail  to  the 
perishing  crew  and  passengers.  The  Tynemouth  life-boat,  **  Con- 
stance," made  a  gallant  attempt  to  save  the  crew  of  the  schooner, 
which  was  further  vol  towards  the  river  than  the  steam-ship ;  but, 
upon  drawing  alongside,  a  tremendous  sea  broke  aboard  of  her, 
smashed  nearly  aU  the  oars,  and  stove  the  boat.     Four  of  the 
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crow  of  tlie  boat,  tlunking  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  and  drown 
til  cm  all,  s]>raiig  into  the  scliooner,  but  were  soon  washed  off.  Two 
of  thoso  (K<Uvard  Uobsoii  aiidJames  Grant)  were  drowned;  the 
i)thiT  two,  havin<r  their  life-belts  on,  swam  ashore.  The  life-boat, 
in  h(»r  crippled  state,  with  six  men  yet  in  lier,  fortunately  drovo 
into  the  li arbour,  where  slie  was  picked  up  by  tlie  **  AVilliain 
\\'akc/*  audtlier  life-boat,  and  towed  to  North  Sliields,  where  her 
crew,  with  the  exccj)tion  of  those  wlio  had  jumped  aboard  tho 
srhooner,  were  hmded  in  safety.  Upon  getting  the  apparatus  tn 
the  Low  Liglits  the  Preventive  men  were  unable  to  get  any  steam- 
boat master  who  would  run  the  risk  of  going  out  into  the  sea  witli 
liis  vessel,  and  all  further  efibrts  to  rescue  the  people  on  board  tho 
stranded  ships  were  frustrated.  About  twenty-five  minutes  tn 
eleven  the  schooner  seemed  to  slide  off  the  ledge  of  rocks 
where  she  was  stranded,  and  immediately  turned  over.  The  cries 
of  her  doomed  crew  were  heard  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  thev 
and  their  vessel  disappeared  from  sight.  More  than  once  a 
horrible  crash  was  heard  from  the  steam-ship,  and  it  was  thought 
that  she  was  breaking  up ;  but  it  was  not  until  an  hour  after 
midnight  that  tlie  "  Stanley "  parted  amidships,  breaking  into 
two  separate  pieces.  Tlie  prow  and  fore  part  of  the  vessel  was 
afterwards  turned  round  bv  the  force  of  the  sea,  while  the  stem 
part  lay  in  its  fixed  position.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
persons  on  board  went  down  into  the  foaming  billows  at  the  time 
when  the  ship  was  thus  rent  in  twain.  Those  who  survived  were 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  where  they  remained  till  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  rocket  apparatus  from  CuUer- 
coats  was  used  to  cast  lines  from  the  shore ;  and  by  these  means 
nine  passengers  and  about  twenty  sailors  were  rescued.  Twen^- 
one  passengers,  half  of  them  being  women,  and  five  of  the  seamen, 
with  the  stewardess,  were  lost  from  the  "Stanley; "  six  xnen  were 
drowned  in  the  "  Friendship ; "  and  two  of  the  Tyneinouth  life- 
boat men.  The  "Stanley'*  was  a  fine  ship  of  552  tons  bozden, 
built  at  I  Farth^pool  about  six  years  ago.  She  was  commanded  hf 
(^i})tain  Howling,  and  had  thirty  passengers  on  board,  with  fbriy 
head  of  cattle,  when  she  left  London  for  Aberdeen  on  the  23ri 
The  rocks  under  the  battery  at  Tynemouth,  a  few  hundred  yaidf 
from  the  wreck,  were  strewn  with  dead  bullocks,  casks,  bales,  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles  washed  out  of  the  broken  vessel. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  North  Shield^ 
upon  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  drowned  and  identifiedy 
belonging  to  the  **  Stanley"  and  the  "Friendship." 

James  Gilbert,  of  Tynemouth,  who  acted  as  coxswain  of  flu. 
"  Constance  "  life-boat  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  said, — "  We  jfOh] 
ceeded  with  the  life-boat  towards  the  *  Stanley.*  We  got  dM 
under  the  bow  of  the  *  Stanley '  when  a  sea  came  and  broke  d 
the  oars,  except  two  on  each  side.  The  boat  next  canght  till  j 
fore  rigging  of  the  *  Friendship,'  and  part  of  her  side  was  diifsn  j 
in.     I  stuck  to  the  boat,  and  four  of  the  crew  got  on  board  As 
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'  Friendship.'  We  were  not  lashed  to  the  life-boat.  The 
*  Friendship '  was  on  the  rocks,  and  she  fell  over  with  her  mast 
to  the  south.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  crew  of 
the  *  Friendship.'  They  made  no  answer  to  us.  They  seemed 
to  be  paralyzed.  We  were  able  to  get  safe  ashore  in  our  boat,  and 
if  the  rest  of  the  crew  had  remained  in  the  boat  they  might  have 
been  saved.  The  boat  was  nearly  perpendicular  in  the  water. 
Three  of  the  men  were  thrown  into  the  rigging.  The  fourth 
jumped  on  board,  and  he  was  saved.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  be 
lashed  into  the  life-boats.  I  was  once  eleven  hours  in  the  life- 
boat, when  we  saved  several  crews.  I  was  not  lashed  in.  No 
man  would  like  to  be  tied  in.     Every  man  had  his  cork  jacket." 

John  Main,  chief  mate  of  the  "Stanley,"  said, — "We  sailed 
from  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday  the  23rd.  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  channel  of  the  Tyne  from  the  entrance  upwards.  When  we 
got  off  this  coast  the  captain  determined  to  bring  the  *  Stanley ' 
into  the  Tyne.  The  captain  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
practicable  to  go  in.  The  tide  was  then  about  an  hour  from  low 
water.  I  saw  it  advertised  in  the  papers  that  there  was  as  much 
as  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  The 
water  shallows  up  towards  the  lighthouse.  I  don't  know  to  what 
extent,  but  the  ship  would  have  been  safe.  I  think  she  would 
have  got  as  far  as  the  lighthouse  without  taMng  the  ground. 
Above  that  she  would  have  grounded  ;  but  she  would  have  been  in 
safety  opposite  the  lighthouses.  He  decided  to  come  in,  and  I  said 
I  would  do  my  endeavours  to  bring  her  in.  Neither  lights  were 
lighted  at  the  time.  I  said  I  thought  there  was  plenty  of  water, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  I  felt  confident  from  my  previous 
knowledge  that  I  could  bring  her  safely  up  the  channel.  There 
are  no  guides ;  but  I  knew  we  ought  to  steer  W.  half  N.  The 
captain  and  I  were  both  on  the  bridge.  I  told  the  captain  how  to 
steer,  and  the  captain  gave  the  orders.  We  took  W.  half  N.,  and 
were  guided  by  the  surf  on  each  side.  A  heavy  sea  struck  the 
vessel  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  she  ran  against  her  starboard 
helm.  By  that  means  she  was  driven  to  the  north.  The  sea 
drove  her  where  she  was.  She  is  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards  out 
of  the  channel  now.  Before  the  sea  struck  her  she  was  in  her 
right  channel.  The  regulations  as  to  the  lights  is,  to  put  them 
out  at  quarter  ebb,  and  re-light  them  at  quarter  flood.  1  went  on 
the  supposition  that  at  any  time  there  was  water  enough  to  come 
over  the  bar.  Our  ship  drew  thirteen  feet  of  water.  There  was 
one  seaman  and  the  second  mate  at  the  wheel  when  the  sea  struck 
her.  We  have  never  more  than  two  men  at  the  wheel  when 
taking  the  bar.  After  we  struck  she  was  kept  going  at  full  steam 
to  try  to  get  her  off.  She  went  ahead  a  little,  and  then  stuck  fast. 
We  then  sang  out  for  assistance.  I  did  not  give  orders  to  get  out 
the  waist  boat.  The  crew  did  it  themselves.  I  superintended  it, 
and  kept  part  of  the  ladies  from  getting  in.  When  the  boat  was 
ready,  four  ladies,  three  seamen,  and  one  fireman  got  into  the  boat. 
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I  gave  orders  ior  lowering  the  boat.  The  davit  broke  i  ight  in 
two,  close  up  to  the  neck.  I  cannot  account  for  it.  I  sang  out 
to  cut  the  rope  at  the  other  end,  but  wc  could  not  get  a  knife, 
and  the  end  of  the  boat  was  immersed  before  it  parted.  Three 
sailors  got  on  board  by  means  of  ropes  held  out  to  them.  The 
four  ladies  and  the  fireman,  Gordon,  were  drowned.  The  cap- 
tiiin  then  gave  orders  to  get  the  other  boat  out.  To  the  b«t 
of  my  belief  the  men  had  lost  control.  Another  sea  came 
and  washed  awav  the  remainder  of  the  boats.  We  then  waited 
until  assistance  came  from  the  shore.  The  nearest  life-boat  to 
us  was  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  outside.  At  a  later  part 
c>f  the  evening  the  ship  parted  in  two.  Before  she  parted 
sonic  passengers  and  the  engineer,  who  were  on  the  bridge, 
were  washed  overboard.  There  were  none  at  the  stern  when  she 
parted.  Before  that  I  advised  the  ladies  to  come  off  the  bridge, 
but  they  would  not  let  go  the  railing.  I  was  on  the  crane.  The 
rocket  apparatus  was  l3rought  to  us  before  the  vessel  parted. 
When  we  got  a  communication  with  the  shore,  the  second  mate 
and  I  took  charge  of  it.  AVe  fastened  it  to  the  bulk-heads.  That 
was  about  the  level  of  the  topgallant  forecastle.  I  did  not  hear  the 
captain  make  any  remark  that  that  was  not  the  proper  place  for  it. 
I  believe  he  did  make  that  remark,  but  I  did  not  hear  it.  I 
thought  the  rocl^t  had  been  fired  from  the  cliff;  and  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  get  the  women  to  the  mast-head.  That 
was  the  reason  why  I  did  not  fix  the  rope  higher  in  the  ship.  A 
seaman  was  the  first  and  the  second  mate  was  the  second  to  go 
ashore.  They  got  ashore  safely.  The  next  was  a  woman,  accom- 
panied by  a  seaman.  They  w^ere  unable  to  get  across,  and  in 
drawing  them  back  they  fell  out  of  the  cradle.  A  fireman  went 
next,  but  the  cradle  got  foul  of  the  water,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  cradle  and  return.  No  further  attempts  were  made  that 
night.  The  hauling-line  fouled.  Before  the  steamer  parted  the 
hawser  broke.  Nothing  was  done  aft€r  that  till  the  mornings 
when  the  rocket  was  used,  and  we  were  all  t^iken  off.  On  tb 
second  occasion  we  fastened  the  rope  to  the  mast-head.  We  nw 
them  on  the  rocks  then.  It  was  a  lower  elevation.  It  was  lower 
down  to  the  ship,  at  any  rate,  than  when  it  was  fired  before.  I 
cannot  say  if  we  might  have  kept  the  ship  out  at  aea  with 
safety." 

Two  or  three  witnesses  swore  that  the  Coastguardsmen  behavel 
most  heroically;  but  that  the  lines  could  not  be  brought  aAv 
eight  o'clock  at  night  on  account  of  the  sea. 

The  jury,  after  a  careful  summing  up  by  the  Coroner,  retuxnei 
the  following  verdict : — "  AVo  are  all  agreed  that  the  loss  of  tiis  I 
*  Friendship '  was  purely  accidental ;  also  the  '  Stanley,'  but  W»  f 
attach  blame  to  the  mate  and  master  for  taking  the  bar  too  soot 
before  the  lights  were  lit ;  and  as  to  the  harbour  lights,  we  wooJi 
recommend  that  they  shall  bo  kept  in  continually  witiiout  altentiflB 
in  the  light  so  long  as  there  is  seventeen  feet  of  water  upon  Aa 
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bar,  and  that  when  there  is  not  seventeen  feet  there  must  be  an 
alteration." 

The  same  storm  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  "  Stanley  "  and 
the  "  Friendship  "  was  fatal  to  another  vessel,  the  screw-steamer 
"Dalhousie,"  trading  between  Dundee  and  Newcastle,  which  came 
to  destruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  on  the  24th,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  which  occasioned  the  wreck  of  the  "  Stan- 
ley." By  this  sad  event  thirty-four  lives  were  lost,  about  twenty 
of  whom  were  passengers.  There  were  other  losses  also  by  wreck 
in  the  same  storm,  but  none  so  considerable  as  those  above 
mentioned. 


DECEMBER. 

8.  Opening  of  the  Suspension-bridge  at  Clifton. — The  Sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  river  Avon  at  Clifton  was  formally 
opened.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Bristol  and  Clifton,  as  well  as 
for  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire, 
now  furnished  with  a  convenient  passage  from  one  shore  to  the  other 
of  the  river  by  which  they  are  divided.  The  history  of  this  pro- 
ject  is  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  year  1753,  Alderman  Vick, 
of  Bristol,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  the 
sum  of  1000/.,  directing  that  such  sum  should  be  placed  out  at 
interest  until  it  should  accumulate  and  increase  to  10,000/.,  when 
it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  stone  bridge  across  jbhe 
Avon  from  Clifton-down,  in  the  coimty  of  Gloucester,  to  Leigh- 
down,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
gigantic  scheme  that  has  only  just  now  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, after  a  lapse  of  111  years.  It  was  at  once  perceived  to  be 
impossible  to  build  a  stone  bridge  across  so  vast  a  chasm.  For 
nearly  eighty  years,  the  1000/.  left  bv  Mr.  Vick  was  allowed  to 
accumulate ;  and  in  the  year  1830,  when  the  railway  system  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  the  citizens  of  Bristol  began  to 
think  of  the  old  legacy,  and  the  possibility  of  applying  it  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  left.  At  that  time  the  money  had  in- 
creased to  8000/.,  and  it  was  resolved  to  use  the  amount  as  the 
nucleus  of  whatever  sum  might  be  required  to  construct  the 
bridge.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  and  plans  were 
advertised  for.  Telford,  the  builder  of  the  Menai-bridge,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  competed  for  the  honour  of  giving  a 
design  for  a  suspension-bridge.  Mr.  Brunei's  design  was  pre- 
ferred. His  estimate  was  57,000/. ;  but  when  45,000/.  had  been 
spent,  only  the  towers  had  been  built,  and  the  work  came  to 
a  stop.  His  design  was  for  a  chain  bridge  of  a  single  span  of  700 
feet,  two  chains  passing  over  two  towers,  and  being  anchored 
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deep   ill   the   limestone   rocks   behind   them.      In    1843   all  the 
money  was  gone,  and  the  scheme  was  in  abeyance  for  want  ot' 
funds,  and,  thou^rh  many  propositions  were  made  to  the  tniNtee* 
under  the  old  Act  of  rarliament,  the  bridge  would  very  likelv 
have  iK'cn  incompU'ti*  to  this  day,  had  not  the  removal  of  Huneer- 
ford-bridfre  iK'conie  necessary,     ilr.  Brunei,  as  it  happi*ned,  nad 
been  the  enjrineer  of  Ilunprerford-bridj^;  and  when  its  chains  had 
to  Ih'  jmlh'd  down,  to  jjive  jJace  to  the  bridp^e  of  the  Tharin^- 
cross  Uailway,  it  (x'curreil  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw  to  have  theni  apphid 
to  th(>  compk'tion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Hruners  bridsrt* 
designs.     For  such  a  pur()ose  the  money  was  soon  forthintmin^. 
A  new  company,  under  a  new  Act,  and  presided  over  by  Captain 
Iluish,   was   started,   with  a  capital  of   3o,0U0/.     The  chains  of 
llungerford-bridge   wrre  purchase<l  for  500U/. ;  the  stone  towers, 
built  by  Mr.  lirunel  for  the  old  company,  for  2000/.     Two  yean 
ago  the  work  of  slinging  these  chains  began,  and  the  bridge  is 
now    finished.     A    ffw    words   of    descri])tion    will   sufRi^.     Tho 
bridge  is  supjiorted  by  three  chains  on  each  side.    Tliesi»  chaiii!*,  or 
ratluT  jointt'd  iron  bars,  are  built  togi»ther,  by  joining  sidewavs  u 
srries  of  flat  iron  bars,  or  ])arts  of  links — ten  and  elevi*n  Iwrs,  an 
oild  and  i*ven  number,  alternately  comixising  one  link;  each  bur 
of  each  link  being  *J4ft.  long  by  7 in.  broad,  and  lin.  thick.     The 
shore  ends  of  the  chains  are  secunnl  by  taking  down  the  links  no 
less  than  T'd't.  dci-])  into  the  heart  of  the  limestone  nn'ks,  and 
tht'ii   buildiny:   them    in    with    solid    masonrv.     The   towers  over 
whii-h  these  chains  pass,  arc  built  after  the  massive  and  ponden*U9 
style  of   Ktryptian  architecture.     Thert*  are  arehe<l  towers  4-**ft. 
wide  bv  '{nft.  thi<k  and  soft,  hitrh.     On  the  Bristol  Mde  thev  onlv 
go  (b>wn  some  lUfl.  or  TJft.  to  meet  the  rock,  but  on  the  oppi>it«- 
shore,  the  >helving  conformation  of  the  strata  retpiires  a  pile  ot 
masonry  lunft.  high,  to  meet  the  roadway  above  it.     The  bridgv. 
whirh  hangs  from  the  chains  over  thes4'  t<iwers,  is  made  by  lu^ 
nnls,  2in.  in  diann*ter  and  St't.  apart — eighty-one  in   nunilier  on 
each  sidr  f»f  the  structure.      Karh  pair  of  tie-nxls  have  ^u.<i|)enditi 
to  them   the  cros^  «rinKTS  whii-li  carrv  the  fl«M»r  of  the  foadwav. 
IhcM-  gird»r»»  are  l>in.  <h*«-p  and  'J-Jft.  long,  and,  like  all  the  n'»t 
of  the  Work,  an'  of  wrought  inm.     The  carriagi'-way  is  2oft.  widi-. 
and  tin*  footways  .').{'{.  wide  each.     A  divi^ion  'ii\,  high  is  formed. 
])et\ve«-n  the  road  Way  and  the  footways,  by  two  long  wrought-iro:i 
ginhi'*.  oft.  de.  p  by  Sin.  wide,  which,  like  two  backlxmefc,  stitfe!i 
the  hriil;r<*  tViini  end  to  end,  an<l  chi-ck  the  vibration  caufic^i  by 
storni^  of  wind.     Th.-  curvi*.  or  rise  in  the  bridge,  is  only  *J^ft   a: 
the  <  »'htn-.      Thf  s.idiih  •«  or  n»llt  rs  which  let  the  chains  m«*ve  nvi-r 
the  t«»\vrrs  in« ft  thf  ruiitraction  and  t\]i:tnNion  eaust'd  by  rhaiip-^ 
of  htat  and  roll!  in  the  ntnio>ph«  n-.      Iht*  total  span  of  the  bri«ii^- 
is  7<'Jft.  .'.in.  anil   it^  h.  iirht  alH.\»-  thi-  watrr   In   *J*i01t.      Takmc 
h  nj-^h  ari'l  i.i  i^'ht  tugt-ihir,  it   i>  the  ino-^t  remarkable  >us|)fnMon- 
bri<i:re  hi  tlie  world. 

Tiie  iireniony  of  opening  the  new  bri<Ige  was  attended  wiiL 
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much  festivity  and  pomp.     There  was  a  procession  through  the 
city  of  Bristol,  composed  of  all  the  trade  and  benefit  societies, 
bearing  the  banners  and  models  illustrative  of  various  callings. 
This  procession,  which  came  early,  was  immense  in  numbers,  and 
took  nearly  three  hours  to  pass  through  Bristol  to  the  edge  of  the 
Clifton  ravine,  whence  it  wound  down  by  the  "zigzag"  to  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.     There  was  another  and  more  dignified  pro- 
cession, which  came  precisely  at  twelve   o'clock  to  perform   the 
actual  ceremony.     It  comprised  Earl  Ducie,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Gloucestershire,  the   Earl   of  Cork,   the   Lord-Lieutenant   of 
Somersetshire,  the  High  Sheriffs  of  both  counties,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol,  the 
county  and  city  members  of  Parliament ;  the  chairman  and  direc- 
tors of  the  bridge  company,  with  its  officers ;  the  engineers,  the  con- 
tractors, the  superintendent  of  works,  and  the  workmen ;  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers ;  the  foreign 
Consuls ;  the  Freemasons,  Foresters,  and  other  friendly  societies, 
escorted  by  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  Artillery  and 
Kifles,  and  the  Naval  Reserve.  This  procession  did  not  arrive  upon 
the  ground  till  all  the  spectators  and  visitors  were  assembled — that 
is  to  say,  till  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  filled,  till  the  heights 
of  Leigh-wood  were  crowded,  and  the  ledge  of  steep  grey  cliffs 
lined  with  dense  masses  of  people.     The  opening  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  procession  crossing  the  bridge,  from  the  Clifton 
to  the  Leigh- wood  side,  amidst  a  grand  salute  from  the  Volunteer 
Artillery.     From  the  Somerset  side  the  return  was  made  in  the 
same  order,  to  the  Clifton  or  Gloucestershire  end,  when  a  halt  was 
called  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  erected  for  visitors ;  Captain 
Huish,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  then  read  a  brief  address, 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  loudly 
cheered.     The   Bishop  of  Gloucester    offered  up   a  prayer,  after 
which,  in  a  few  brief  words,  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  for  the  county  of 
Gloucester  and  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  and  the  Earl  of  Cork 
for  the   county  of  Somerset,  each  formally  declared   the  bridge 
opened  to  the  public  for  traffic,  amidst  renewed  cheers,  which  were 
repeated  again  and  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  dejeuner  was  given  at  the  Vic- 
toria Rooms,  to  which  all  the  chief  visitors  and  the  leading  gentry 
of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  were  invited.  During  the  night 
the  bridge  was  illuminated  with  the  electric  light  and  with  Bengal 
fires. 

—  The  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  of  1864. — This  great 
event  to  the  agricultural  world  passed  off"  with  a  success  in  every 
particular  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 
To  the  club  itself  but  little  credit  attaches  for  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  in  this  show  of  late  years,  except  in 
the  increased  number  and  amount  of  prizes.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  those  who  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  erection  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  that 
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tlie  cattle  shows,  and  those  important  adjuncts,  the  horse  and  dog 
shows,  have  met  with  the  spontaneous  support  and  patronage  of 
the  public,  and  produced  so  prosperous  a  result  on  this  occasion. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  cattle  show  of  the  present  year,  the  great 
points  of  its  excellence  consist  in  the  development  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  is  calculated  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  whole- 
some food  for  the  people,  at  the  earliest  possible  maturity,  and 
although  physiologists  may  deny  that  meat  of  early  maturity  can 
be  wholesome,  still  that  is  the  great  object. for  which  the  Smith- 
field  Club  was  instituted,  under  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced 
and  practical  men  of  the  last  half-century,  and  which  object,  as 
before  stated,  has  been  more  fully  attained  at  this  than  at  any 
previous  show. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  amongst  the  agricultural 
community,  with  respect  to  the  awards,  was  the  decision  of  the 
judges  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kirkham's  thorough-bred  shorthorn  as 
against  Mr.  Phillips's  very  beautiful  Hereford,  which  obtained  the 
Birmingham  gold  medal.  The  farmers  and  graziers  generally 
considered  it  a  mistake  that  purity  of  breed  sboxud  be  taken  as  the 
criterion  for  such  judgment,  when  the  Hereford  would  produce  a 
so  much  larger  amount  of  wholesome  meat ;  but  the  judges,  in 
making  their  award,  have  early  maturity  to  fall  back  on,  the  short- 
horn being  but  2  years  5  months  and  20  days  old,  whilst  the 
Hereford  is  aged  4  years  and  4  months. 

The  Devons,  as  a  class,  were  considered  very  far  above  the 
average,  and  the  sheep  classes  generally  were  well  developed; 
while  with  regard  to  the  pigs  there  was  an  absence  of  that  obesity 
which  has  distinguished  this  portion  of  previous  shows.  There 
was  certainly  one  animal  weighing  very  nearly  half  a  ton  (the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  Bart.),  of  the  Lincolnshire 
breed ;  but  the  porker  in  question  was  by  no  means  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  enormous  size.  In  the  Southdowns,  the  Earl  of 
Walsingham  was  adjudged  to  have  beaten  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  two  classes  out  of  three ;  whilst  in  the  Leicesters  Lord  Berners 
takes  the  principal  prize  in  Class  36,  and  Mr.  George  Walmsley 
in  that  of  Class  35.  The  silver  cup,  for  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  any 
of  the  classes,  was  carried  off,  for  his  shorthorn,  by  Mr.  John 
Walesby  Kirkham,  of  Biscathorpe  House,  South  Lincolnshire ;  the 
silver  cup,  for  the  best  heifer  or  cow,  by  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  of 
Kingham,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon;  the  silver  cup,  value  20^, 
for  best  pen  of  Leicesters  or  other  longwools,  by  Mr.  George 
Walmsley,  of  Rudstone  House,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire  ;  the  silver 
cup,  value  20/.,  for  best  pen  of  Southdowns  or  Hampshire  or  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  by  Lord  Walsingham ;  and  the  silver  cup,  value  20^, 
for  the  best  pen  of  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  or  any  other  cross- 
breed, by  Mr.  J.  Overman,  of  Burnham  Sutton,  Burnham  Market, 
Norfolk. 

Passing  from  the  cattle  to   the  show  of  implemontSi  and  to 
the  arcade^  which  was  this  year  devoted  to  objects  of  a  domestic 
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and  useful  character,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  those  of  preceding  years. 
There  was  a  much  greater  display  of  agricultural  produce,  and  it 
"was  well  to  observe  the  deep  interest,  which  the  large  body  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  community  evinced,  in  all  matters 
which  had  any  bond  fide  tendency  to  increase  the  fertilization  of 
the  soil,  and  consequently  augment  and  improve  the  character  of 
its  produce.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
stands  was  that  in  which  were  exhibited  specimens  of  Bell's 
ammonia- fixed  Peruvian  Guano,  which  saves,  it  is  stated,  30s.  per 
ton,  and  produces  10  per  cent,  more  wheat.  There  was  also  a 
diminutive  instrument,  most  effectual  to  give  alarm  by  electricity 
in  case  of  fire  or  attempted  burglary ;  bread-making  and  sausage 
machines ;  and  a  little  instrument  for  milking,  by  means  of  which 
the  cow  is  milked  involuntarily,  producing  milk  fuller  in  quantity 
and  finer  in  quality.  The  great  machine-makers  and  patentees, 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Co.,  J.  and  F.  Howard,  Garrett  and  Sons, 
Clayton,  Shuttle  worth,  and  Co.,  were  fully  represented,  and 
altogether  the  show  was  of  a  most  interesting  character. 

The  numbers  who  paid  for  admission,  during  the  five  days  the 
show  continued  open,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — Monday  (five-shilling 
day),  1002  ;  Tuesday  (first  shilling  day),  26,638 ;  Wednesday, 
39,214 ;  Thursday,  33,039  ;  Friday  (closing  day),  22,365— total 
paid  admissions,  122,258.  With  complimentary  admissions  to 
members  of  the  club,  &c.,  the  actual  numbers  who  visited  the  show 
could  have  been  but  very  little  short  of  150,000. 

The  usual  Smithfield  Club  Dinner  was  held,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Tredegar. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the  Smith- 
field  Club,"  referred  to  the  excellence  of  this  year's  show,  and  to 
the  consequent  proof  that  the  club  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Earl  of  Feversham,  in  proposing  "  The  President's  Health," 
also  congratulated  the  club  on  the  success  of  the  show,  and  com- 
plimented the  Agricultural  Hall  directors  on  the  great  assistance 
they  had  given  in  carrying  out  the  show  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. He  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  they  had  had  horse 
shows,  and  even  donkey  shows,  which  had  resulted  in  great 
success,  and  recently  the  exhibition  of  works  of  industry,  by  the 
working  classes  of  the  metropolis,  had  shgwn  the  value  of  the 
hall  for  almost  any  purpose. 

The  usual  series  of  toasts  was  gone  through,  and  duly  honoured. 

15.  Fearful  Accident  on  the  Great  Western  Kailway. — 
An  accident  which  might  have  been  attended  with  a  large  sacrifice 
of  human  life  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
at  the  Pangboume  station. 

It  appeared  that  a  narrow  gauge  special  luggage  train  reached 
Pangbourne  shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  and  from  some  defect  in 
the  valves  of  the  engine,  which  caused  a  want  of  steam,  the  train 
was  unable  to  proceed.     The  switchman,  anticipating  the  arrival 
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of*  the  Birmingham  express,  directed  the  driver  to  get  on  to  tlic 
down  line,  and  there  appeared  to  be  enough  steam  to  enable  tbi^ 
to  be  done.  Soon  afterwards  the  down  mail  was  due,  and  it  was 
said  tliat  some  pc^rstjn  in  authority  ordered  the  luggage  train  to  l>? 
removed  irom  the  **  down  "  to  the  **  up  "  line.  This  was  done,  aad 
it  liad  not  long  been  there  when  the  Birmingham  express  was 
observed  to  be  in  sight,  and  the  railway  oflGicials  foresaw  that  some- 
thing most  fearful  must  happen. 

Tlie  auxiliary  signal,  when  tirst  seen  by  the  driver  of  the  express 
train,  was  stated  by  him  to  indicate  that  all  was  right,  but  almost 
immediately  it  was  reversed,  showing  that  there  was  something  on 
the  line.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  train,  but  it  was 
proceeding  at  express  rate,  and  the  space  was  too  short  to  admit 
of  the  speed  being  at  all  checked.  The  result  was  that  the  engine 
ran  into  the  goods  train  with  fearful  velocity,  forcing  the  guard's 
Ijroak  van,  which  was  at  the  end  of  that  train,  over  a  salt  van  ou 
to  the  top  of  the  third  van  from  the  end,  where  it  remained,  the 
first  salt  van  being  dashed  into  pieces,  and  the  second  very  exten- 
sively damaged. 

Tlie  noise  from  the  collision  was  tremendous,  and  so  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Pangbounie  that  all  seemed  to  feel  at 
once  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  accident  on  the  railwav.  Manv 
rushed  to  the  station  and  rendered  every  assistance  that  appeared 
to  be  required.  The  driver  of  the  express  train,  Abraham  Hill,  was 
discovered  to  be  but  slightly  injured  in  the  ribs,  and  the  stoker  by 
some  extraordinary  means  escaped  any  material  injury.  The 
ioarful  nature  of  the  collision  not  unreasonably  excited  fears  that 
some  of  the  passengers  had  been  killed,  and  the  general  anxiety 
was  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  accident  among 
tliem.  The  carriages  were  instantly  examined,  and  it  was  grati- 
fying to  the  people  to  learn  that  none  of  the  passengers  had  sus- 
tained any  more  inconvenience  than  a  severe  shaking. 

The  great  thing  remaining  to  be  done  was  to  clear  the  line  of 
the  broken  vans  and  the  engine  of  the  express,  which  had  got  off 
the  line  and  was  embedded  in  the  earth.  The  passengers  of  the 
train,  railway  officers,  and  people  of  the  village  all  ossiBted  to 
remove  the  guard's  break  van  from  the  top  of  the  salt  van  to  whieh 
it  had  been  driven,  as  already  described,  by  the  express  train. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  effort,  and  ultimately  the 
van  fell  across  the  **  down  "  line.  Both  lines  were  thus  blocked, 
and  proper  appliances  being  required  for  removing  the  obstmctioiiy 
a  telegraphic  message  was  sent  to  the  Heading  station  for  aasiflt- 
ance.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  district  superintendent,  with  a  staff  of  meiif 
proceeded  to  the  spot  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  down  line  clear.  The  express  train  was  eventually 
(iespatched  by  another  engine,  but  its  progress  was  interrupted  at 
Heading,  owing  to  an  engine  having  got  off  the  line  near  the 
Caversham-road.  The  down  mail  at  night,  and  also  the  up  mail 
early  in  the  morning  were  both  delayed  several  hours.  The 
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train,  which  was  due  at  Paddington  at  eleven  p.m.,  did  not  arrive 
there  until  between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

16.  Accident  on  the  North  Kent  Railway. — A  frightful 
accident  occurred  at  half-past  four  this  afternoon  in  the  Blackheath 
railway  tunnel.  The  fast  train  leaving  Maidstone  at  2.40  p.m.  ran 
into  a  ballast  train,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  tunnel  from  the 
Blackheath  end,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Charlton 
end.  The  last  stoppage  of  the  passenger  train  was  made  at  Wool- 
wich, at  a  quarter  past  four,  and  the  officials  and  passengers  asserted 
that  the  way  was  signalled  clear  both  at  Charlton  and  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  the  fast  train  was 
in  the  act  of  going  through  the  Blackheath  tunnel  at  the  rate  of 
about  forty  miles  an  hour,  when  it  ran  with  terrific  force  into 
the  ballast  train  from  Higham  on  its  way  up  to  London.  In  the 
collision  five  platelayers  in  the  ballast  train  were  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  passengers  were  thrown  from  their  seats  against  each 
other  with  great  force,  and  all  were  more  or  less  injured.  One 
poor  woman  had  both  her  legs  cut  off",  and  the  driver  and  stoker  of 
the  up  passenger  train  were  fearfully  scalded.  The  screams, 
fright,  and  confusion  among  the  passengers  in  the  dark  tunnel  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  were  most  distressing.  They  could  not 
be  extricated  from  the  tunnel  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  During 
this  time  fires  were  kindled  of  the  broken  fragments  of  the  car- 
riages, but  the  wet  dripping  from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  prevented 
them  from  burning  brightly,  and  the  glare  and  smoke  added 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  which  was  further  increased  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  The  en- 
gine of  the  passenger  train  was  overturned  and  thrown  across  the 
two  lines,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ballast  and  passenger  car- 
riages were  broken  into  fragments.  The  engine,  worth  about 
1600/.,  was  totally  destroyed ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  damage  to 
injured  passengers,  the  loss  to  the  Railway  Company  in  the  de- 
struction of  rolling  stock  could  not  be  less  than  3000/.  Messengers 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Charlton  and  Blackheath  to  stop  all 
up  and  down  traffic.  The  4.20  train  from  London  was  only  stopped 
from  entering  the  tunnel  by  one  or  two  minutes.  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  station-master  at  Blackheath,  telegraphed  to  London-bridge, 
where  an  engine  was  in  readiness ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  car- 
riage to  be  attached  to  it,  Mr.  Knight,  superintendent,  Mr.  Harris, 
assistant-superintendent  of  the  traffic  department,  and  Mr.  Corner, 
the  locomotive  superintendent,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Adams,  the  company's  medical  man,  and  a  staff  of 
surgeons,  who,  with  the  iminjured  passengers,  were  most  assiduous 
in  their  attention  to  the  wounded.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  a 
portion  of  the  succeeding  train  stopped  at  Charlton,  went  into  the 
tunnel,  and  conveyed  the  passengers,  in  charge  of  Inspector  Ware, 
back  to  Charlton  station,  where  the  injured  were  taken  care  of. 
Several  took  cabs,  and  those  who  were  able  walked  to  Blackheath 
Railway  Station,  and  thence  proceeded  by  train  to  liondon  and  the 
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iiitorinediutc  stations.  Four  of  tho  bodies  of  tho  dead  plate-layers 
werc^  coiiv(»vod  in  tho  brenk  van  to  Blackheath.  The  fifth  body, 
tliiit  of  William  Webb,  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  rubbish 
till  a  very  hito  liour.  There  bein^^  no  ventilation,  the  men  had  to 
work  in  the  midst  of  great  heat  and  a  thick  and  suftbcating  smoke, 
but  they  did  their  duty  manfully.  The  guard  of  the  ballast  wag- 
gon, named  William  Ijancaster,  escaped  injury,  but  the  stoker  was 
very  miuh  crushed.  One  passenger  had  a  broken  jaw,  others 
broken  ribs,  and  several  fractured  limbs.  Two  ambulances,  with  a 
detachment  of  tlie  Military  Train  corps,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
IJcntall,  were  forwarded  from  Woolwich  Garrison,  and  a  body  of 
the  R  division  of  police,  under  Inspectors  Linvell  and  Brown,  were 
soon  on  the  spot.  The  sulFerers  were  conveyed  down  the  line  to 
the  Charlton  station,  and  from  thence  on  beds  and  stretchers  to 
the  Antigallican  Arms  Tavern.  Several  of  the  most  injured,  four 
of  whom  were  females,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  I)r.  Fagan 
and  three  other  medical  gentlemen.  John  Hunt,  an  engine-driver, 
was  fearfuUv  scalded.  Five  others  were  conveyed  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Woolwich,  under  the  care  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff, 
and  a  number  of  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Blackheath,  and 
attended  by  Dr.  Adams  and  other  medical  gentlemen. 

An  inquest  upon  the  bodies  of  the  five  plate-layers  was  held  by 
^Ir.  Carter,  the  Coroner,  at  the  E  ail  way  Tavern,  Blackheath. 

Thomas  Dowsett,  of  Ashford,  engine-driver,  who  had  charge  of 
tlie  ballast  train,  said  it  started  from  Dartford  at  a  quarter  past 
three,  having  twenty-two  loaded  trucks,  two  breaks,  an  engine, 
and  a  tender.  It  was  an  ordinary  train,  weighing  the  same  as 
other  ballast  trains.  The  pressure  of  the  engine  was  llOlbs.  to 
the  square  inch.  They  stopped  at  Dartford  and  Erith  to  heave  out 
ballast  from  eight  trucks,  took  on  other  loaded  trucks  of  ballast 
and  bricks,  stopped  at  Abbey  Wood,  where  they  detached  the  eight 
empty  trucks,  proceeded  to  Charlton  station,  where  they  stopped 
by  signal,  and  remained  about  fifteen  minutes.  When  they  left 
tho  Charlton  station  the  train  consisted  of  twenty-three  loaded 
trucks,  with  breaks  and  engine.  Between  the  Arsenal  and  Dock- 
yard stations  the  train  was  slacked  in  order  to  enable  some  men  to 
get  out.  After  proceeding  through  the  tunnel  about  half-way  the 
train,  commenced  slipping,  in  consequence  of  the  greasy  state  of  the 
rails,  and  the  ballast  guard  (Lancaster)  got  down  to  uncouple  half 
of  the  train.  He  then  came  back  and  said  that  the  train  was  un- 
coupled, and  at  the  same  moment  witness  felt  a  jar,  and  saidf 
**  Something  has  come  into  us  either  back  or  front.''  Lanoaater 
then  told  witness  to  proceed  on  with  the  front  part  of  the  train  to 
Blackheath,  and  he  did  so.  He  was  then  aware  that  sometbiBg 
had  run  into  the  ballast  train.  On  nearing  the  Blackheath  atation 
witness  held  up  both  hands  to  the  first  person  he  saw  belonging  to 
the  company,  and  called  out,  ''  Uold  hard."  He  then  shunted  hit 
waggons,  and  immediately  afterwards  Lancaster  came  running  into 
the  station,  and  gave  information  that  the  collision  had  happened. 
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Witness  has  been  two  years  in  the  company's  employ.  He  had 
previously  been  eight  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Great  Northern. 
He  and  Lancaster  were  sober.  Ballast  trains  are  not  fixed  to  any 
time  for  arriving  at  stations.  They  have  to  make  their  way  as  well 
as  they  can  between  the  passenger  trains.  He  knew  by  the  time 
table  that  about  the  time  he  left  Charlton  the  express  passenger 
train  would  be  at  Woolwich  Dockyard.  It  usually  takes  fifteen 
minutes  to  come  with  a  ballast  train  from  Charlton  to  Blackheath. 
They  have  to  notice  a  signal  between  Charlton  and  Blackheath, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  On  this  occasion  that  signal 
was  all  clear.  The  time  allowed  for  a  passenger  train  to  pass  the 
tunnel  is  seven  minutes.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  guard  or 
any  other  person  was  provided  with  fog  signals.  He  received  no 
intimation  before  entering  the  tunnel  tiiat  the  rails  were  in  a  bad 
state. 

Robert  Bartley,  stoker,  ten  years  in  the  company's  service,  said, 
on  arriving  at  Charlton  the  train  was  stopped,  which  was  a  bad 
thing,  as  they  could  not  get  through  the  tunnel  so  well  afterwards. 
At  the  curve  in  the  tunnel  the  train  came  almost  to  a  standstill. 
Witness  got  off"  and  walked  with  it.  Lancaster  uncoupled  the  train 
and  sent  ou  the  fore  part  and  engine.  Afterwards  witness  told  a 
signalman,  "  We  have  only  got  half  of  our  train  out,  and  have 
left  the  other  half  in  "the  tunnel ; "  and  the  man  said,  "  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  "  Witness  rejoined,  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
will  do." 

William  Henry  Lancaster  said  the  train  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  collision  took  place  before  he  uncoupled  the  hind  waggons 
from  the  ballast  train.  He  then  sent  on  the  engine  to  BlackJieath 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  slipped  in,  trying  to  get  on  the  engine, 
and  ran  on  to  the  Blackheath  station,  and  told  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
station-master,  that  a  collision  had  taken  place,  and  he  nad  heard 
the  cries  of  the  sufierers.  He  then  returned  with  an  engine  to  the 
spot,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  were  taken  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

David  Tucker,  signalman  at  the  junction  between  Charlton  and 
Blackheath,  described  the  nature  of  the  signals  given.  At  4.12 
witness  received  a  message  from  Blackheath  that  the  coal  train  had 
passed ;  and  at  4.14  he  received  another  message  that  the  ballast 
train  had  arrived  at  Charlton.  About  six  minutes  after  the  latter 
message  the  ballast  train  had  entered  the  txmnel.  At  4.32  he  re- 
ceived a  signal  from  Blackheath  "all  clear,"  and  sent  on  the 
message  to  Charlton.  About  fifteen  minutes  after,  the  passenger 
train  entered  the  tunneL  About  4.58  the  guard  Sparks  came  and 
told  him  to  stop  all  up  and  down,  as  something  was  wrong  in  the 
tunnel,  and  he  did  so. 

Further  evidence  was  then  given,  and  it  appeared  that  Jones,  the 
signalman,  had  signalled  that  the  line  "  was  clear." 

Mr.  Chapman,  station-master  at  Blackheath,  deposed  that  Jones 
had  only  been  a  week  at  the  signal-box  continuously,  having  been 
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previously  a  porter  at  16«.  a  week,  and  he,  on  the  recovery  of  the 
reguhir  signalman,  who  was  unwell,  would  have  to  return  to  his 
duties  as  porter.  He  first  was  on  night  duty  for  three  nights,  and 
then  on  day  duty.  His  hours  of  duty  were  from  seven  o'clock  till 
six. 

Wm.  H.  Lancaster,  chief  guard  of  the  ballast  train,  recalled, 
said  the  train  had  only  just  come  to  a  standstill  when  the  collision 
occurred.  Witness,  after  uncoupling  the  train,  told  the  driver 
to  proceed  onwards  with  the  first  portion  of  the  train.  Witness 
had  some  fog  signals  in  his  pocket.  The  under  guard  also  had 
some.  It  was  the  4uty  of  the  under  guard,  without  referring  to 
witness,  to  run  back  at  the  time  of  the  standstill,  and  exhibit  the 
fog  signals. 

Joseph  Hill,  platelayer,  said  he  and  some  others.  Wade, 
Seeby,  Jones,  and  Pledge,  were  in  the  last  carriage.  When  the 
train  came  to  a  standstill  he  gave  a  light  to  Lancaster,  who 
told  Randall  to  put  the  break  on.  Richard  Pledge,  platelayer, 
also  described  the  standstill,  and  said  some  one,  he  did  not  know 
who,  asked  him  for  a  light.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  tail 
lights  were  on.  Joseph  Squires,  head  guard  of  the  up  train  from 
Maidstone,  said  they  were  going  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  head  guard  to  instruct  the  under  guard, 
but  on  a  standstill  in  a  tunnel,  the  under  guard  would  not  wait  for 
instructions,  but  would  run  back  with  the  signals.  The  rules  of  the 
company  showed  that  both  guards  were  equally  responsible.  Lan- 
caster, again  recalled,  said  the  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  saying 
that  he  asked  for  a  light.  He  had  his  own  light.  Wells,  recalled^ 
said  Lancaster  asked  him  for  a  light.  Lancaster  said  his  light 
was  all  right  from  Belvedere  to  Blackheath.  He  never  dropped 
it  or  extinguished  it.  Mr.  H.  M.  Ramsay,  of  Paddington,  builder, 
said  he  was  alone  in  a  second-class  carriage.  For  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  before  the  collision  he  felt  that  the  wheels  were  plough- 
ing up  the  gravel  between  the  six  foot  ways.  He  was  confident 
that  they  were  off  the  line  before  the  collision  took  place.  The 
first  shock  threw  him  off  his  scat,  and  the  second  threw  him  out 
of  the  window.  Squires,  recalled,  denied  that  the  train  got  off 
the  line  before  the  collision.  Mr.  Ramsay  persisted  in  his  opinion. 
Captain  Tyler,  R.E.,  examined  by  the  coroner,  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  minute  inspection  of  that  portion  of  the  line  where  the 
accident  had  occurred.  He  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  whole  case, 
the  last  paragraphs  of  which  gave  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived 
at  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  which  he  stated. 

27.  Execution  of  the  Chadwell-heath  Murderer. — The 
execution  of  Francis  Wane  took  place  at  Springfield  Gbioli 
Chelmsford. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  named 
Amelia  Blunt,  and  it  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased  had  cohabited  together  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  ill-usage  she  had  left  him  and  gone  to  live 
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with  an  old  man  named  Warren,  to  whose  son  she  was  ahout  to  be 
married  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  The  prisoner  had  been  re- 
peatedly heard  to  utter  threats  that  this  marriag^  should  never 
take  place,  and  the  evidence  at  the  trial  proved  taat  he  had  deli- 
berately cut  the  throat  of  the  unhappy  woman  while  she  was 
washing,  and  then  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  He  was, 
however,  taken  into  custody  almost  on  the  spot,  and  the  evidence 
was  so  conclusive  against  him  that  the  jury  almost  immediately 
found  him  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

Immediately  after  the  verdict  was  returned  the  prisoner  made  a 
full  confession  of  all  the  circumstances  xmder  which  the  crime  was 
committed.  With  regard  to  the  actual  murder  he  said  that  he  ex- 
pected the  unhappy  woman  was  to  have  been  married  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  he  was  determined  that  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place.  He  therefore  watched  until  the  deceased  was  left 
alone  in  the  washhouse,  and  then  he  went  quietly  behind  her.  She 
was  not  at  all  aware  of  his  being  there  until  he  put  his  left  arm 
round  her  neck,  and  then  with  a  knife  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
he  almost  at  the  same  instant  cut  her  throat.  As  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  he  states  that  the  deceased  turned  roxmd  and  saw  him, 
and,  with  a  look  of  horror,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Toddy,  what  do  you  do 
here  P"  and  without  saying  a  word  in  repljr,  he  immediately  cut 
her  throat.  She  struggled  faintly  a  brief  mterval,  and  then  fell 
forward  into  the  position  in  which  she  was  found  by  the  old  man 
Warren,  when  he  returned  from  an  adjoining  public-house,  where 
he  had  been  to  fetch  some  beer  for  their  supper. 

The  prisoner  seems  to  have  always  borne  the  character  of  an 
idle,  drunken  fellow,  who  would  not  work  when  he  could  get  em- 
ployment. He  had  some  relations  who  were  pretty  well  off;  but 
during  the  time  he  and  the  deceased  cohabited  together  he  seems 
to  have  mainly  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  her  labour,  and  when 
drunk  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  ill-using  her.  The  culprit 
was  lamentablv  ignorant.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
appeared  utterly  destitute  of  religious  feeling.  His  position  in  this 
respect  was,  however,  materially  improved  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  he  appeared  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  exhoitations 
of  the  chaplain,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gepp,  the  imder-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Essex,  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  culprit,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the 
prison.  He  stated  to  tbem  that  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and 
ne  hoped  he  should  receive  pardon  for  his  crime  in  another 
world.  He  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  his  sentence  was  a 
just  one.  He  was  quite  calm,  and  shook  hands  with  the  officials, 
and  expressed  his  thanks  to  them  for  the  kiadness  he  had  received 
from  them. 

Although  the  prisoner  had  deformed  feet,  he  mounted  the  steps 
leading  to  the  scaffold  without  any  assistance,  and  when  the  drop 
fell  he  appeared  to  die  almost  immediately. 
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Tliero  was  a  considerable  crowd  assembled,  but  they  conducted 
themsolves  in  an  orderly  and  decorous  manner. 

;3l.  Great  Fire  at  Hanover-street  Mili^s  Prestox.— This 
moniinp^,  shortly  before  six  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Hanover- 
Htreot  Mills,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Birley  Brothers,  which  in  a 
short  time  completely  gutted  one  of  the  principal  buildings  at  the 
works. 

^lossrs.   Birlevs'  mills  are  situated  in  Hanover-street,  Great 
George-street,  oft*  North-road,  and  were  formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  F.  Sleddon,  jun.,  and  previously  of  his  father.    They  com- 
prise several  buildings.     That  in  which  the  fire  occurred  was  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  yard,  and  was  formerly  Mr.  Sleddon's 
machine  shop.     It  is  the  oldest  building  at  the  works,  and  es- 
caped uninjured  when  the  rest  of  the  works  were  destroyed  by 
fire  about  forty  years  ago,  which  was  the  most  extensive  con- 
flagration that  had  ever  taken  place  in  Preston.     The  building 
was  known  as  "the  great  shed,"  and  contained  365  power-looms; 
one-half  of  the  building,  a  modern  addition,  was  one  story  high ; 
the   other  part  was  four  stories.     Looms  entirely  occupied  the 
groimd-floor  ;  on  the  second  story  were  spinning  frames — mules ; 
the  third  story  was  devoted  to  throstle  spmning,  and  the  attic  to 
null  OS.      There  were  altogether  about  7000  throstle  spindles  and 
(1000   mule  spindles.     About   a  quarter   to   six   o'clock,  just  as 
lighting  up  was  being  finished,  for  Messrs.  Birley  were  running 
their  works  full  time,  a  fire  was  observed  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  second  story.     An  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  the  fire 
brigade,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Marriott, 
were   quickly  on   the   spot;   indeed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  engine  was  in  full  play  and  pouring 
water  on  the  flames.     The  fire,  however,  got  rapidly  ahead;  the 
mill  "  burned  like  a  match,"  and  the  upper  stories  were  soon 
enveloped  in  flames,  defying  the  power  of  the  firemen  to  arrest 
their  progress.     The  flooring  of  the  third  story  soon  fell  in,  and 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  topmost  story,  and  before 
half-past  six  the  roof  of  the  building  fell  in.     For  a  time  after 
this  the  flames  raged  more  furiously  than  ever,  but  the  incessant 
flow  of  water  at  length  got  them  imder,  and  prevented  their 
communicating  to  other  buildings.     Messrs.   Birleys'  mill  em- 
ploys about  900  persons,  and  was  one  of  the  few  running  fall 
time  in  the  town.     In  the  building  where  the  fire  occarred  about 
260  persons  were  employed,  who  were  unfortunately  thrown  oat 
of   work  for  some  time  to  come,    adding  to  the  already  ovei^ 
crowded  list  of  persons  subsisting  on  parochial  or  other  oharitj* 
The  disaster  was  consequently  keenly  telt  by  the  workpeople  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

—  Wreck  of  the  "  Racehorse." — Intelligenoe  was  reoetved  . 
of  the  disastrous  wreck  of  H.M.  Ship  '^  Racehorse,''  in  the  Ohilia  ^ 
seas,  with  ninety-nine  hands  on  board,  on  the  4th  of  NovemlMR    i 

i 
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The  following  communication  was  received  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  from  Commander  Hayes : 

"  Her  Majesty's  Ship  '  Tartar/  Shanghai, 

Nov.  14  1864u 

"My  Lord, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  direct  for  the 
information  of  the  Lords  Uommissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
Her  Majesty's  ship  *  Racehorse '  was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  inst.,  at  8.30  p.m.,  about  five  leagues  south-east  of  Chefoo 
Cape,  and  about  two  miles  E.S.E.  from  White  Rock.  Only  nine 
of  her  crew  have  been  saved — three  officers  and  six  men. 

'*  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Lieu- 
tenant Nicolas,  of  the  *  Insolent/  giving,  as  nearly  as  he  could, 
by  desire  of  Commander  Boxer,  a  description  of  this  melancholy 
accident. 

**  A  list  of  officers  drowned  and  saved  is  also  attached. 

"  The  *  Racehorse,'  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  was  on  her  way  to  Chefoo  from  this  port.  She  left 
here  on  the  1st  inst. 

"  Immediately  on  receiving  this  intelligence  I  despatched  Her 
Majesty's  steamer  'Rattler'  to  the  assistance  of  Commander 
Boxer,  and  now  await  Commander  Webb's  report. 


<( 


I  am,  &c.. 


"  J.  M.  Hayes,  Captain  and  Senior  Officer, 
North  China  Division. 


"  To  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  C.B.,  Admiralty.** 


" '  Her  Migesty's  Gunboat '  Insolent^' 
Teutai,  Nov.  8, 1864. 

**'Sir, — I  am  ordered  by  Captain  Boxer  to  report  that  Her 
Majesty's  ship  *  Racehorse'  was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  Friday* 
the  4th  of  November,  at  8.30  p,m.,  about  five  leagues  to  the  S.E. 
of  Chefoo  Cape,  and  about  two  miles  E.S.E.  from  White  Rock,  and 
only  nine  of  her  crew  saved. 

**  *  At  the  time  of  the  ship  striking  it  was  comparatively  smooth, 
boats  were  lowered,  stream  anchor  and  cable  placed  in  cutters 
ready  to  lay  out,  when  heavy  rollers  set  in,  swamping  both  cutters 
and  gig,  and  breaking  entirely  over  the  ship ;  the  masts  were  then 
cut  away,  and  the  ship  steamed  full  speed  on  shore,  endeavouring 
to  save  life,  but  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  rollers  washed 
away  all  skylights  and  filled  the  ship. 

" '  The  ship's  company  were  then  sent  aft,  told  the  position  of 
the  ship,  and  that  if  they  held  on  till  daylight  there  was  every 
hope  of  all  hands  being  saved.  Unfortunately  the  endurance  of 
only  a  few  was  equal  to  this,  the  poor  fellows  dropping  off  one  by 
one,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  the  force  of  the  sea. 
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" '  A  list  of  those  saved  asd  lost  is  enclosed. 

" '  OaptaiD  Boxer  desires  me  to  add  that  the  conduct  of  tlie 
officers  and  men  during  this  frightful  night  was  moet  cool  and 
collected,  oh^nng  every  order  smartly  and  energetically,  especially 
by  the  first  lieutenant,  master,  and  boatswain. 

"  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  '  Q.  Tovp  NiooLAS,  Lieutenant  Commanding. 

"  '  To  Captain  Hayes,  Her  Majesty's  ship  'Tartar,'  Shanghai.'" 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  loss  is  extracted  from  the  JVorllt 
China  Daily  Neics: — "  We  regret  to  have  to  report  the  total  loss  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  despatch  boat '  Eacehorse,'  which  occurred 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  Bay  of  Lung-mim, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Chefoo.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
above  evening,  the  weather  being  at  the  time  extremely  thick 
and  hazy,  it  was  thought  that  the  vessel  was  entering  Chefoo 
harbour,  to  which  Lung~mun  Bay  bears  a  great  resemblance. 
Similar  accidents  have  occurred  on  previous  occasions,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  British  barque  '  Homer,'  which  wai 
totally  wrecked  there  during  last  winter,  and  the  steamer  'Swatov/ 
which,  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  was  indebted  to  a 
mere  accident  for  preservation  from  destniction.  As  soon  as  the 
'Bacehorse'  went  ashore,  the  masts  were  cut  away  and  every 
attempt  made  to  lighten  her  and  get  her  off  These  efforts  were, 
however,  unsuccessful,  as  a  gale,  which  had  been  threatening  &a 
some  time  before,  set  in  with  terrific  violence,  and  prevented  the 
men  from  either  working  the  ship  or  hmnching  the  boats.  Nothing 
remained  then  for  the  crew  to  do  but  to  fasten  themselves  down  h 
best  they  could.  Enormous  seas  continued  to  sweep  over  fl» 
deck,  so  that  next  morning  out  of  a  total  strength  oi'  lOS  officers 
,  and  men  only  nine  survivors  were  found,  the  rest  having  perished 
of  cold  and  exhaustion,  or  having  been  swept  off  the  decks.  The 
survivors  are  the  commander,  the  paymaster,  boatswain,  and  six 
sailors,  who  saved  themselves  by  taking  to  the  last  remaining  boat, 
and  drifting  about  for  thirty-six  hours,  when  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  junk.  On  the  morning  after  the  wreck  Her  Majesty's  gun- 
boat  '  Insolent,'  accompanied  by  a  French  despatch  vessel,  crwaed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  picking  up  any  others  of  the  crew." 
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EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1864. 


MISS  LUCY  AIKIN. 

This  gifted  lady,  whose  name  recallB  the 
literary  celehrities  and  aseociations  of  the 
last  century,  closed  her  long  life  of  eighty- 
three  years  on  the  29th  of  January.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Aikin,  M.D. — himself  the  author  of  many 
popular  and  useful  works  which  attained 
a  wide  circulation.  The  well-known  Mrs. 
Barbauld  was  his  sister.  Dr.  Aikin  care- 
fully cultivated  the  talent  which  his 
daughter  early  displayed,  and  her  literary 
attainments  far  exceeded  those  which  at 
that  period  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  her 
■ex.  The  hest  French  and  Italian  authors 
were  familiar  to  her,  and  she  read  the 
Latin  Classics  with  facility.  Her  father's 
studies  were  literary,  historical,  and  hio- 
graphical,  and  this  naturally  guided  the 
course  of  his  daughter's  reading.  In 
1818  she  produced  her  first  historical 
work,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  The  plan  comprehended  the 
private  life  of  the  Queen,  and  the  do- 
mestic history  of  the  period;  biographies 
and  anecdotes  of  the  principal  families 
who  formed  her  brilliant  court;  and 
notices  of  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
literature  of  the  age.  The  author  had 
prepared  herself  for  the  work  by  careful 
research  into  the  ample  materials  which 
the  memoirs  of  that  time  furnish ;  they 
were  skilfully  condensed  and  combined 
so  as  to  form  an  animated  picture  of 
England  in  a  reign  which  Englishmen 
have  always  contemplated  with  pride. 
The  public  received  it  very  favourably, 
and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Miss 
Aikin  to  have  gained  the  approbation  of 
men  so  well  qualified  to  judge  as  Pro- 


fessor Smythe  and  Mr.  Hallam.  Two 
similar  works  on  the  Beigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  followed,  but  they  did 
not  increase  the  reputation  which  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
cured for  the  author.  Miss  Aikin  also 
wrote  many  essays  and  papers  for  reviews, 
and  contributed  on  sevend  occasions  to 
the  Annual  Regitier,  She  likewise  pub- 
lished biographical  memoirs  of  her  father, 
and  of  Mn.  Barbauld.  Both  may  be  re- 
garded as  works  of  filial  piety :  for  her 
aunt  shared  with  her  father  in  the  reve- 
rence and  affection  with  which  she  re- 
garded the  union  of  virtue  and  talent. 
The  cast  of  her  own  mind  fitted  her 
better  for  sympathizing  with  the  strong 
practical  sense,  the  liberal  views,  and  the 
literary  diligence  of  her  father,  than  with 
the  sensibility  and  poetical  elegance  of 
her  aunt.  Her  own  principal  poetical 
work,  "  Epistles  on  Women,"  b  a  speci- 
men of  that  moral  and  didactic  poet^  c^ 
which  Pope  had  given  the  model, — terse 
and  compact  in  language  and  smooth  in 
versification,  but  not  aiming  at  the  higher 
qualities  of  ima^nation  or  invention. 
With  a  taste  formed  in  this  school,  and 
that  of  ancient  literature,  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  she  had  little  relish  for  the 
works  of  those  who  have  been  called  "  the 
Lake  poets." 

Miss  Aikin  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  art  of  conversation.  It  was 
not,  however,  an  art  cultivated  fior  dis- 
play ;  whether  in  intercourse  with  a 
single  friend,  in  a  small  circle,  or  an 
assemblage  of  persons  of  intellectual  at- 
tunments  equal  to  her  own,  there  was 
the  same  flow  of  anecdote,  quotation,  and 
allusion,  furnished  by  a  most  ret^tive 
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iiioiiiory,  and  enlivened  by  wit  and  hu- 
mour. She  lovetl  dincutision,  but  was 
ii(»t  alwavH  tolerant  of  opposition  to  her 
opinions.  Her  tcmiKT  was  quick,  and 
her  resentment  strongly  expressed  when 
hIu?  thouj^ht  injustice  was  d«)ne  towanls 
those  whom  she  loved  and  revered,  but 
her  ailcctions  were  warm,  her  friendships 
steady,  and  she  diseharfred  in  an  exom- 
jilary  manner  the  jtainful  duties  which 
devolved  \\]Hm  her  in  the  la-^t  years  of  her 
parents'  lives. 

After  the  d(?ath  of  her  father,  Miss 
Aikin  removed  to  Hampstead,  where  tlie 
remainder  of  her  life  was  chiefly  spent. 

AuKiU^  the  distinfj^uisheil  ]K>rsons  with 
whom  she  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
were  Mr.  Mullet,  an  accom]>lished  and 
elej:;iint  scholar;  Joanna  liaillie,  and  her 
sister  Aj^es ;  and  Mrs.  lloare,  at  whose 
house  she  oft<?n  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Mr.  Crabbe,  the  poet,  and  other  literary 
men.  For  Mr.  Hallam  and  his  sound 
views  in  history,  politics,  and  literature 
she  felt  deep  resix?ct,  and  bad  much  plea- 
sure in  his  society.  At  the  house  of  her 
friend  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  and  else- 
where, she  was  often  in  the  company  of 
emin(>nt  lawyers  and  judges,  with  whom 
she  held  lively  discussions  on  (piestions  ot 
histoi-icul  and  iK)litical  interest.  Tlie 
extent  of  her  reading,  her  retentive 
memory  and  bright  intellect,  lent  great 
interest  and  charm  to  her  conversation. 
For  twenty  years  of  her  life  Miss  Aikin 
kept  up  a  corresiwndence  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  on  all  the  interesting  topics  of  the 
times. 

Miss  Aikin's  principal  works  are, — 
"Epistles  on  Women,"  published  1810; 
"liorimer.  a  Tale,"  1814;  "Memoirs  of 
(^leen  Elizabeth,"  1818;  "Memoirs  of 
James  I.,"  1822  j  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Aikin," 
1823;  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Iterbauld," 
1825 ;  "  Memoirs  of  Charles  I.,"  1833 ; 
"  Memoirs  of  Addison,"  1813. 

H.M.  THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA. 

Maximilian  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  whose 
decease  took  platn»  on  the  10th  of  Man^h, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  1.,  King  of  Ba- 
varia, by  the  Princess  Theresa,  daughter 
of  FrcHlerick,  Ihike  of  8axe-Altcnburg. 
He  was  bom  Nov.  28,  1811,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Oottingen,  where  he 
showed  himself  a  laborious  student,  and 
after\\'ards  he  mixed  as  little  as  possible  in 
])uhlic  affairs,  until  the  alxlitnition  of  his 
father  (March  21,  18-18)  called  him,  very 
unwillingly,  from  his  1)ooks,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  He  conceded  many 
li1)eral  institutions  to  his  subjects,  and 
was  desen'wlly  pojiular  among  them,  but 
his  real  t^iste  and  abilities  were  rather  for 
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literature  than  for  government,  and  lus 
habitual  associates  were  men  of  letters, 
and  not  statesmen.  He,  however,  enteml 
very  warmly  into  the  questions  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  and  lent  all  the 
infiuenoe  of  his  Government  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Augustenburg  succession. 

The  late  king  was  a  frequent  traveller. 
He  visited,  in  early  life,  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  in  1853  he  visited  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  in  1857  Paris.  But  his  chief  honour 
was  that  he  attracted  to  Munich  the 
greatest  and  noblest  intellects  of  Gennauj. 
lianke  was  ap]X)mtcd  to  preside  over  a 
commission  ordered  to  make  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  country ;  Liehig 
was  made  professor  of  chcmistr\- ;  Siebold 
professor  of  phvsiology,  anatomy,  and 
zoology  at  the  jiunich  Institute;  and 
among  other  great  men  whom  he  ))atro- 
nized  may  be  named  Pteifier,,  Carriere, 
and  Geibel. 

King  Maximilian  married,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  18-12,  the  Princess  Mario, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Wlliam  ot* 
Prussia,  by  whom  he  lefl  two  sons ;  Ixjuis 
(now  King  Louis  II.),  bom  Aug.  25, 1815, 
and  Otho,  bom  April  27,  1848.  One  of 
his  brothers  is  Otho,  ex-King  of  Greece ; 
a  second  is  Luit|)old,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
displaced  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and 
his  sister  Aldegonde  is  the  wife  uf  tlw 
exj)elled  Duke  of  Modena. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BRO^\'N,  BART. 

Tliis  gentleman  deserves  to  be  commo- 
monited  as  an  example  of  tliat  mnnificent 
and  liberal  s|)irit  which  characterizea  acme 
of  the  most  eminent  of  tlu)se  who  have 
attained  to  great  wealth  by  thnr  eier- 
tions  in  the  fiekl  of  commercial  enterpriie. 
He  was  bom  at  Ballymena  in  1784^  and 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  Brown,  a  tinen 
mcrcliant,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Bal- 
timore, in  the  United  States,  and  fbondfld 
the  firm  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Obb, 
usTudly  acknowledged  to  be  the  lea£flg 
house  in  the  Liverpool  and  AmeriflUi 
trade,  and  the  medium  of  enormoiis  mon^ 
tary  transactions  between  ISng^and  and 
America.  At  the  age  of  uxtoBn,  jonBg 
Brown,  who  had  been  sent  to  En^andftr 
e<lncation,  went  out  to  Baltimore^  andvtt 
soon  after  taken  into  partnership  by  Ui 
father.  In  1809  he  came  baek  to  Ki^slai^ 
and  established  a  branch  mercantile  flm 
in  Livcri)ool,  in  connexion  with  the  boMi 
at  Baltiuiore.  He  became  aftermrdi  a 
banker  in  the  sense  of  oondnoting  tnm* 
missions  of  monev  on  paUio  aeeoMt 
between  the  two  hcmiBphem«  In  tUi 
pursuit  and  tliebasinesBof  a  meKcliaiil»ki 
acquired  immense  wealth,  a  htgb  portiM- 
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of  which  he  expended  in  erecting  several 
magnificent  suites  of  commercial  offices  in 
Liverpool.  A  few  years  ago  he  gained 
public  celebrity  by  the  bestowal  of  a  muni- 
ficent gift  upon  his  adopted  town.  He 
erected  the  present  Free  Public  Library 
and  Derby  Museum  of  Liverpool,  which 
was  opened  in  1860,  at  a  cost  to  himself 
of  4O,000L,  the  Corporation  providing  the 
site  and  foundation,  and  furnishing  the 
building.  In  1825,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir  William  (then  Mr.) 
Brown  took  an  active  part  in  improving 
the  management  of  Liverpool  Dock  estate. 
In  1844,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
Gom-law  League  for  the  representation  of 
South  Lancashire,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
William  Entwistle  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  This  defeat  led  liis  party  to 
agitate  the  4.0s.  freeholder  question,  and 
next  year  they  succeeded  in  carrying  Mr, 
Brown  into  Parliament  as  a  representative 
of  South  Lancashire.  In  1847,  in  1852, 
and  at  the  general  election  of  1857,  he 
was  again  returned  for  the  same  seat, 
which  he  held  until  1859,  when  he  retired 
from  public  life.  Mr.  Wm.  Brown  was 
always  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly favoured  the  idea  of  a  decimal  ^ 
currency.  His  first  speech  in  Parliament 
was  on  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  to 
continue  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Com  and  Navigation  Laws.  At  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Volunteer  movement  in 
1859,  he  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own 
expense  a  cor{)s  of  artillery,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  and  ranks  as  the  First  Bri- 
gade of  Lancashire  Artillery  Volunteers. 
In  1863  he  was  raised  to  the  baronetcy. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  K.G. 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  noble- 
man, who,  if  he  did  not  attain  the  highest 
eminence  as  a  statesman,  yet  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  public  life,  and  well 
maintained  by  his  spotless  character  and 
conduct  the  dignity  of  his  illustrious  name, 
was  removed  by  a  rather  sudden  stroke  of 
illness,  which  terminated  his  life  but  a  few 
months  after  his  retirement  from  the  Vico- 
Boyalty  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  had 
administered  with  much  honour  and  well- 
deserved  popularity  for  several  years. 

Lord  Carlisle  belonged  to  the  blood 
royal  of  the  Whigs.  His  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  select  few  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  clung  to  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  Fox  through  bad  and 
through  good  report.  His  mother  was  a 
nster  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  his 
sister  married  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire; another  sister  is  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Sutherland;  a  third  sister 
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married  a  son  of  Earl  Qrey;    a  fourth 
married  Lord  Taunton ;  his  aunt  married 
the  late  Earl  Granville ;  the  present  Lord 
QranviUe  is  his  first  cousin ;  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  married  one  of  his  nieces ;  Lord 
Grosvenor  married  another.    In  this  great 
federation  of  Howards,  Cavendishes,  Greys, 
Gowers,  Grosvenors,  and  others,  the  late 
Lord  Carlisle  held  a  high  place.    By  his 
father  a  Howard,  by  his  mother  a  Caven- 
dish, he  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  April* 
1802.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  and  earned  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  g^ceftd  scholar.    He  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, and  in  1821  obtained  two  of  the 
University  prizes  for  his  poems— the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  for  Latin,  and  the  Newdigate 
for  English  verse.    He  took  his  degree  in 
1823,  and  belongs  to  that  distinguished 
set  of  Christ  Church  who  have  taken  first- 
class  honours.  He  was  first-class  in  classics. 
Bom  to  the  service  of  the  State,  he  was 
early  apprenticed  to  the  work.    He  accom- 
panied bis  uncle,  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, on  his  visit  to  Russia  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  where  his 
high  rank,  his  youth,  andhis  engagingman- 
ners,  made  him  a  great  favourite  in  St. 
Petersburgh  society.     He  was  afterwards 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
family  seat  of  Morpeth ;  and  one  of  his 
earliest  speeches  was  in  defence  of  the 
character  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  who 
had  been   made   the    subject  of   severe 
attacks,  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Poles  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830. 
This  was  not  calculated  to  endear  him  to 
the  Liberal  party,  to  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  politics  of  his  family,  he  had 
given  in  his  adhesion ;  but  in  the  agitation 
which  took  place  on  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  on  the  dissolution    of   Parliament 
which   followed  the  success  of  General 
Gascoyue's  motion,  he  was  returned  for 
Yorkshire,  which  seat  he  held  until  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832.    He 
afterwards  represented  the  West  Riding 
from  1833  to  1841,  when  he  was  defeated, 
but  was  subsequently  returned  on  the 
elevation  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley  to  the 
dignitv  of  Lord  Whamcliife.    Lord  Mor- 
peth iJaen  sat  for  the  Riding  from  1846 
to  1848,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
caused    his    elevation    to    the    peerage. 
He  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from 
1835  to  1841 ;   and  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  1849  to  1851, 
which  post  he  vacated  on  the  accession 
of  Lord  Derby's  ministry   to    office    in 
1852.     During  his  temporary  suspension 
from    the    representation    of  the  West 
Biding,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  travelled 
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in  America,  and  had  written  an  interesting 
arcount  of  his  tour.  When  out  of  office, 
in  1853,  he  went  a  journey  into  the  East, 
whicli  he  recortled  in  a  work  entitled  "  A 
Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters." 
Ho  was  named  I^ord  Lieutenant  of  the 
East  Kiding  in  1H17,  was  ek^cted  Lord 
Koctor  of  the  Aberdeen  University  in 
^HT^'^,  nnd  was  crenttMi  a  Knight  of  the 
Gartor  in  1855.  In  that  year  he  became, 
for  the  first  tiute,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Irchmd,  and  commenced  a  career  of  popu- 
larity almost  without  example  amoujs^ 
Viceroys.  A  change  of  the  Government 
in  1858  removed  him  for  a  year  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancv,  when  it  was  held  by 
tiie  lamented  Earl  of  Eplinton.  liord 
Carlisle  returned  to  Irelund  as  Lonl  Lieu- 
tenant, for  the  secrond  time,  in  1859,  and 
held  his  high  office  till  tlie  summer  of 
18()4,  when  ill-health  com))ellcd  him  to 
resign  it  most  reluctantly,  for  he  had  so 
gained  the  affection  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  so  reciprocated  it,  that  his  heart 
w.'emed  to  be  in  his  government.  He  had 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
pi^ople,  for  every  one  felt  that  he  was  truly 
honest,  and  that  lie  laboured  but  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  llis 
departure  from  that  country  was  a  scene 
of  real  sorrow.  The  Earl  stood,  deejily 
affected,  on  the  deck,  and  so  long  as  the 
land  ho  had  loved  and  ruled  so  well  was 
in  sight  he  waved  his  handHn  recognition 
of  tlie  friends  ho  left  behind  him.  He 
retired  to  his  ancestral  seat  of  Castle 
Howjird,  in  Yorkshire,  and,  died  there  on 
the  5th  of  Decemlwr,  lamented  deei)ly  by 
the  public  both  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  by  his  relatives  and  his  host  of  friends, 
with  all  of  whom  to  know  him  was  to  love 
him.  The  Earl,  like  many  people  who  are 
almost  too  good-natured,  had  scarcely  full 
justice  rendered  to  his  sterling  ability; 
but  those  who  knew  him  intimately  were 
convinced  of  his  great  powers  of  mind 
and  judgment,  and  this  was  on  ono 
occasion  generously  acknowledged  by 
his  |x)litical  opponent,  Mr.  Disraeli.  Of 
blood  and  connexions  the  highest  in  the 
realm,  there  was  a  fascination  about  this 
peer  which  told  with  all,  and  he  never 
failed  to  win  welcome  and  affection, 
whether  in  the  palace  or  in  the  houses  of 
the  middle  classes,  or  even  the  cottages  of 
llis  tenantry,  which  it  was  his  frequent 
wont  to  visit  familiarly.  His  nobility 
lay  as  much  in  his  nature  as  his  rank. 
The  Earl,  who  was  never  married, 
was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving 
brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Cxeorgo  Howard,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  Londesborough,  Yorkshire.  The 
Earls  of  Carlisle  are  a  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  Howard,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and 


diverged  ttom  the  main  stem  at  the  end 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  through  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  iJuke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  William  Howard,  Warden 
of  the  Western  Marches,  known  as  Belted 
Will  Howard,  whose  great-grandson  Cha*. 
Howard,  an  eminent  diplomatist,  was 
created  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  April  30, 1661. 
From  the  first  Earl  the  title  has  passed 
from  father  to  son,  through  a  succeiMon 
of  leading  and  estimable  noblemen,  most 
of  them  Knights  of  the  Garter,  to  the 
Earl  just  deiid ;  and  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  that  tlie  family  honours  are 
inherited  by  a  brother.  The  mortal  re- 
mains of  Lord  Carlisle  were  deported  in 
the  mausoleum  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
park  of  Castle  Howard,  l^irsuant  to  his 
own  dying  wish,  there  was  but  little  pomp 
displayed  at  his  funeral ;  but  the  vast 
and  sorrowful  congregation,  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  including  the 
tenantry  and  hundreds  of  strangers, 
marked  how  mourned  was  the  loss,  and 
how  respected  the  memory  of  this  amiable 
man. 


JOHN    CLARE,    THE    NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE  POET. 

The  life  of  this  humbly-born,  but  not 
undistinguished  rustic  minstrel,  termi- 
nated in  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, in  which  the  latter  years  of  his  1& 
had  been  passed. 

He  was  bom  at  Helpstone,  on  the  8rd 
of  July,  1793,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
Parker  and  Ann  Clare  of  that  plaoe.  Hii 
father  was  a  farmer's  labourer.  Apoeticd 
imagination  manifested  itself  in  John 
Clare  at  a  very  earlv  age,  from  heuing 
his  father  read  to  him  a  poem  which  Im 
used  to  say  he  thought  was  one  of  Pom- 
fret's,  though  in  after  life  he  coold  not 
connect  any  poem  of  that  anfhor  with 
the  faint  impression  of  it  which  he  i^ 
tained.  He  paid  for  his  own  fftV?ff^™r 
by  extra  work  as  a  plongfa-bqy  nu 
thresher.  His  schoolmaster  wm  n  Mr. 
Scaton,  of  Qlinton,  an  acyoimng  parid^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  verj  and  and 
liberal  to  him,  giving  him  iffffni^rW 
rewards.  When  he  was  thirteen  jmn  of 
ag^  a  boy  showed  him  Thonuon'e  "  Beft* 
sons,"  which  so  excited  hie  fbdnv  te 
poetry  that  he  could  not  veet  till  lit 
had  saved  a  shilling  with  wUdi  4i 
purchase  one  for  himnelf.  On  n  Am 
spring  morning  he  set  oat  fiir  Binuitoi 
to  buy  the  coveted  treamrey  end  aiiifti 
there  before  any  of  the  shope  wen 
His  first  poem  is  said  to  have  ~ 
posed  on  his  walk  hi  dmnigli 
ley-park.    His  earlj  i     ication  &A 
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extend  to  writiDg  or  arithmetic,  for  both 
which  he  was  indebted  to  an  excise 
officer,  Mr.  John  Tumill,  then  at  Help- 
stone.  In  1817  he  was  employed  at 
Bridge  Casteron,  in  Rutlandshire*  at 
nine  shillings  a-week,  and  fell  in  love 
with  Martha  Tomer,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  Love  seems  to  have 
stimnlated  him  to  turn  his  poetical  faculty 
to  pecuniary  account,  and  he  contrived  to 
get  three  hundred  prospectuses  printed, 
which  obtained  him  but  seven  subscribers. 
Indirectly,  however,  it  led  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object.  He  had  ap- 
pended to  it  a  specimen  sonnet,  and  a 
copy  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Drury,  a  bookseller  at 
Stamford,  through  bis  intervention  the 
MS.  of  the  proposed  volume  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey, 
who  gave  Clare  201.  for  it.  The  volume 
was  Irooght  out  in  Jan.  1820,  and  went 
through  several  editions;  it  was  entitled 
« Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northampton- 
shire peasant."  The  attention  of  the 
public  was  awakened  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  merits  of  Clare.  The  magazines 
and  reviews  were  unanimous  in  his  fa- 
vour; and  it  is  undeniable  that  these 
early  poems  are  remarkable,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  for  their  powers  of  description, 
for  their  enjoyment  of  nature,  for  their 
refinement  of  expression,  and  for  their 
maturity  of  rhythm  and  general  accuracy 
of  rhyme. 

Clare  at  this  time  was  employed  at 
Ume-buming,  his  spare  time  being  passed 
with  his  "Patty  of  the  Vale,"  at  the 
Walkherd  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Casterton.  Of  the  poems  that  formed 
the  first  collection,  a  few  were  among 
Qare's  earliest  efforts.  <<The  Fate  of 
Amy"  was  beg^un  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  **  Helpetone,"  "  The 
Gipsy's  Evening  Blaze,"  "  Reflection  in 
Autumn,"  "The  Robin,"  "Noon,"  "The 
Universal  Epitaph,"  and  some  others, 
were  written  before  he  was  seventeen. 
"The  Village  Funeral"  was  written  in 
1815;  the  "Address  to  Plenty"  in  De- 
cember, 1817  ;  the  "  Elegy  on  the  Ruins 
of  Pickworth"  in  1818.  In  a  note  on 
the  last-named  poem  Clare  says,  "  It  was 
written  one  Sunday  morning  aifter  I  had 
been  helping  to  dig  a  hole  for  a  lime-kiln, 
where  the  many  fragments  of  mortality 
and  perished  ruins  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  of  other  times,  and  warmed 
me  into  song."  In  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  volume  was  inserted  the  song  "  Here 
we  meet,  too  soon  to  part,"  which  having 
been  set  to  one  of  the  airs  of  Rossim 
became  exceedingly  popular. 
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A  notice  of  Clare's  poems  in  the  "  Lon- 
don Magazine,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Octavius  Gilchrist,  of  Stamford,  g^reatly 
contributed  to  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work. 
Among  his  other  early  patrons  was  the 
Rev.  T.  Mounsey,  master  of  the  Stamford 
Grammar  School;  he  was  the  first  who 
subscribed  to  Clare's  intended  publication 
of  his  own  poems,  and  the  first  who  gave 
any  encouragement  to  his  faint  hopes  c^ 
success.  In  a  short  time  from  the  issne 
of  the  volume  Clare  was  in  possession  of 
a  little  fortune.  He  was  sent  for  to 
Milton  House.  Lord  Milton  (the  late 
and  fifth  Earl  Fitzwilliam)  gave  him  10^., 
and  several  articles  of  clothing  and  fur- 
niture, to  contribute  towards  the  comfort 
of  his  father  and  mother.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  in- 
vited Clare  to  Burghley  House,  when  his 
lordship  told  him,  as  it  appeared  he  was 
able  to  earn  30Z.  a  year  by  working 
every  day,  he  would  allow  him  an  annuily 
of  fifteen  guineas  for  life,  that  he  migh^ 
without  injury  to  his  income,  devote  half 
that  time  to  the  writing  of  poetry.  About 
this  time  the  fourth  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
sent  lOOL  to  his  publishers,  which,  with 
the  like  sum  advanced  by  them,  was  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  funded  stock,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  poet  from  poverty 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  fund, 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Radstock, 
was  augmented,  imtil  Clare  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  income  of  4bl.  per  year.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  Clare  married 
"Patty  of  the  Vale,"  "The  Rosebud  in 
Humble  Life,"  or,  to  speak  in  prose, 
Martha  Turner,  the  daughter  of  a  cot- 
tager residing  at  Walkherd  Lodge,  and 
took  her  to  the  home  where  he  was  bom, 
his  father  and  mother  residing  with  them. 
The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

In  1821  "The  Village  Mmstrel,  and 
other  Poems"  appeared.  The  fint  of 
these  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and 
describes  the  scenes,  sports,  and  feelings 
of  rural  life.  The  descriptions  of  scenery, 
as  well  as  the  expression  of  emotion  and 
generous  sentiment  in  this  poem,  exalted 
the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true  poet. 
He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces 
to  the  annuals  and  other  periodicals, 
marked  by  a  more  choice  and  refined 
diction.  The  next  volume  was  issued  in 
1827,  entitled  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar: 
with  Village  Stories,  and  other  Poems," 
dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Exetco*. 
"The  Rural  Muse,"  dedicated  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  published  in  1836,  was  the 
last  issued.  Unfortunately  Clare  at  one 
time  engaged  in  fiurming,  but  with  ill 
success,  as  he  was,  in  truth,  wholly 
unfitted  for  buriness  which  required  com- 
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petition  with  his  fellow  xn«n.  His  mind 
was  active  enough,  but  not  in  tho  direc- 
tion in  which  money  is  mode,  and  amidst 
HGCumnlating  difficulties  he  sank  into 
nen'ous  desjiondL'ncy  and  despair.  He 
became  an  inniutc  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Peckham»  near  Limdon,  where  he 
remained  aljout  twu  veara,  until  he  nuulc 
his  cM.*ni)e  from  the  institution,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reacliin^r  NortliIx)rou(^h,  in  a 
very  wearied  condition,  nut  liaving  had 
tlie  means  of  purcha>in>r  the  U'aMt  suste- 
nance. On  his  journey  homewanls  lie 
amociutetl  with  some  pi»Ni(.>*i,  with  whom 
lie  e\chaiig^'«l  a  (Kirtion  of  his  clothing, 
to  pn>vi'iit  lK>ing  seizt-d  as  an  esca|ied 
lunatic.  It  was  pnijiosi'tl  t4)  send  him 
back  to  i'ecklium,  but  his  wife  vielded  to 
his  earnest  luilicitution  not  to  be  sent 
then!  agniu.  He  roniuimil  at  home  about 
thrct'  years,  until  his  inulady  manifested 
itself  again,  when  he  was  conwycd  to 
Xorthumpton,  where  he  died  on  tho  20th 
of  May. 

Llurt>*s  residence  at  the  Asvlum  was 
made  lift  litth'  irk«ioine  as  ptM^iliie  :  during 
the  time  tliut  the  lute  Dr.  I'riehunl  was 
su}H.>rintendent.  he  was  allowed  to  ramble 
alxmt  the  neiglilNMirin;r  l:iiit"«  uiid  tiehlK, 
and  to  nniie  into  the  town,  wiiere  bin 
favourite  m*hI  v%:is  U'ltiMtli  I  he  ]M»r(ie<i  of 
All  S]iiiit>'  Chiireh.  Of  late  vear«>  it  ^iis 
fotiud  iieiv>oary  to  wiih'lniu  t1ii<«  ]irivi- 
lei^i*.  und  to  reoTriel  lii-  walk-*  to  the 
ample  ut«>uiiiU  nf  the  iii»iiiuri<>ii.  He 
colli inued  tlie  habit  «>riMii<;li-;il  i-niiqH'ohioii 
to  till-  la>T,  and  anions'  tin-  ]>i«i-<<*  vhii-h 

ba>e  Ur!i  ]irev.TVi-tl  an*  -I'lui-  whii-ll  |M»n- 
H-«<i  the  lf:iiitv  and  enhen-nev  of  the 
writ  ill;.-'*  of  li:-*  healthiiT  »Li\*. 

It  \iao  tlie  ililelllioii  uf  t1ii>  .\»\bnil 
uu;h"ritie'<  at  Ni'rt1iaiii]i!i'ii  to  iiiN-r  the 
r«iriain«>  i>f  the  dto-a^Mil   in  tin-  eeiiieterx' 

• 

iii-ar  that  Nihh;  hut  oii  i]ii»  faet  !•« - 
niiuiniT  kiii'Mii  til  Mr.  .*^i^'niir.  i-f  \V«iml- 

«'n»l!  (*a»lle.  lie  t«"ik  f^te]!-*  !(•  "M-^lire  tin' 
ilitrriiti  ii!  :i!  Hi  i {•'«:•  •lie.  ]><ii>r  ( 'hifi- ha \  iii^ 
e\]in-«'M-il  lii«  wi«h  tn  U-  hurietl  in  tho 
ihur«-h\anl  of  that  villaji-.  iiudi-r  the 
bnitiiht*  I  if  a  ••\<-aui"n'-tni-,  u  Hi««li 
be  hail  U  fun-  iik  iit'i>>iii-«l  in  ii  •Miiinet 
in  thi-  «>«<-«>ltii  \i>hiiiii-  if  hi«  "  Villa;;e 
Miii»tri-l."  The  I  h.irji'  **f  the  fnih  ml 
w«*  ihtnixeil  h\  the  Hi  III.  <i.  W.  KiW- 
williaiii.  at  uh>>««  i-\|i«-n-M-.  ^iiii-f  the  ite»!h 
of  hi«  ta!]iir.  the  thin  I  Murl  Kil/Hilliiun. 
('bin'  hud  U'«-n  iimiiitaiiKil  at  the  Asy- 
lum. 


THK  KKV.  DK.  (TKETmN.  F.K.S. 

All  <  >r:<  iital  •«  Iflar  s'hI  t )»•■<■  •lii;:L-in.  well 
kiioHii  I'-r  h>  li-ariii<i  tr»-u!'«,'»  mi  i|iir«- 
li*)n*»  of  tht>i>hvi«'>l  antii|uilit-s  Canon  of 


Wostminster,  and  B«tor  of  SUIaiKMt'k 
He  was  bora  at  Wertbory.  StJktp,  m  IM^ 
and  was  the  aeoood  aon  of  Mr.  WiQiHi 
Curetoo.  of  that  plaoe.  He  vaa  adimisA 
at  the  Free  Grammar  Sdiool  of  Xcvpit, 
in  his  natire  eoonty,  whence  be  proondsA 
to  Oxford  with  a  CkraaweU  Kxhibitkn.  tt 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  tbefrmilT  cuvi» 
stances  bernmiing  rtraitriwdbT  hat  frtlMr^s 
death,  he  entered  Christ  Chorrh  as  i 
ser%'itor,  in  order  that  hia  moChrr  muM 
ei\joy  the  full  proceeds  of  hb  patrinijaT. 
He  was  a  diligent  stndnit,  and  gndoal^ 
in  1830.  He  waa  ordained  ilficw  ia 
1831,  and  prieat  in  1832.  In  IMI  he 
was  mnuinated  one  of  the  Swkd  IViibm 
of  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford.  In  1847  W 
was  ap|MMnted  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  and  in  the  fulltywing  year  he 
was  selectctl  by  the  PHncv  Cuoaoit  to 
jtri-ach  the  anniversary  aemiuo  beftjfv  tfat 
Cor]>oratitin  of  Trini'tT  House.  In  1^10 
he  liecame  Canon  of  V^'e^tuinstrr,  Koiil 
Dean,  an«l  Itei-tor  of  fk.  llaiicai«t'«. 
Westminster.  He  took  the  dnn^m  «/ 
lku*lielur  and  I>iJi<t(ir  of  I>iiinity  liv  aero- 
mubition  in  1H58,  ha«'ing  bwn  prmoath 
creatt'd  Doctor  of  INvinitv  bvan  l>iiiuran 

•         •  • 

di]ihMiiu  of  the  rni«'erKity  uf  Halh*.  Dr. 
(iuinfiird,  then  Dean  uf  C*hri»t  Chnrth. 
11  Hide  biiii  a  cliaplain  of  his  oillvf^v,  and 
ohtHiiu-«l  for  hi  III  tlu*  {vist  uf  I'odrr  Libn- 
riun  in  the  liodleiau  Library.  He  oia- 
tiiiULil  in  that  ifenit  until  1H37,  wbra  ht 
>uceetileil  Sir  FrL<«lerick  JlailiU-n  as  .i«M«t- 
uiit-kee|ii'r  irf'tlu*  MaiiUKTipC*  in  the  Uri* 
ti-^h  Mum'Uui.  He  was  M>li>ctr<l  fur  tbis 
otVu-e  «tn  uceount  i»f  his  s|a*i*ial  an|aaint- 
iui«t>  with  Oriental  lauguag^-ss  partiroLarif 
Anihie,  to  the  study  of  which  br  ksii 
ileviittil  hini!«ell*  frnm  tiiejcmr  l83Ui,trla« 
he  t<Mik  bin  H  A.  degr«v. 

In  the  liritioh  Aluseum  Dr.  Cnrrtoa 
fiuiml  eiiiployinent  suiteil  to  his  ta»tn  and 
^tu■lie<.  The  duty  ai*«ign«d  to  him  ait 
the  ]ir>  {siration  of  a  clasned  catakvnv  J 
t  he  Ant  hie  |M>rtion  of  the  ruUcrtion.  Tbr 
tir«t  ]iHrt  of  tbio  wtirk,  nvm)iri«inir  Chn^ 
tiaii  writing  aiitl  the  divi»iuna  uf  Jlsbo- 
iih-ilaii  tlutih^ry.  jurispmdmre,  and  his- 
tory, mill  ill  which  every  vtJamr  notitTd 
«a«  niiiniteiy  dtucribed  in  l^tin.  »ss 
fiiihli^hefl  in  the  fi|iring  of  DU6l  Mark 
aU>  of  the  material  fur  tlie  nrmainiWr  ^/ 
the  mtal«>gue  bail  Uvn  lirppatvd  by  hia 
U  t'lre  the  yt-ar  183i\  when  be  rtsi^m^ 
hi-  .i})|M>intiiieiit. 

In  the  vear  1841.  the  troslm  of  ibai 
in«titMti>iii  a<*i|iiirt«l  a  very  ivniark> 
ahlf  ii.ni-eii.iii  of  manoMTipts  ia  iW 
S;briMe  laii^i:!^*,  thmuffh  the  accttcy  *d 
Dr.  1'jTtaiii.  from  tU*  MiAastrrv  t4  2^ 
Msrv  I>i  i|i.ira,  in  the  di-si>rt  of  >kilria  i^ 
Si-t«'.  ii>>r  l.ir  fr<iiii  i'ain».  (hi  thearrivml 
•  •f  the  M>.*«.~tbe  Ant  lantiun  in  1811. 
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the  second  in  1848 — Dr.  Cureton  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  stndy  of 
the  Syiiac  language  and  literature.  On 
him  in  the  first  instance  devolved  the  task 
of  classifying  the  volumes,  of  gathering 
together,  collating,  and  arranging  the 
numberless  fragments  and  loose  leaves  of 
which  the  Nitrian  Collection  consisted, 
and  of  drawing  up  a  brief  summary  of 
thdr  contents  for  the  catalogue  of  Addi- 
taomd  MSS.  in  the  Museum. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  these  labours 
was  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  lieview," 
No.  cliii.,  December,  1845,  giving  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  MSS. 
were  procured,  and  a  rough  sketch  of 
their  contents;  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Igna- 
tius to  St.  Polycarp,  the  Epbesians,  and 
the  Romans.  The  views  propounded  by 
Dr.  Cureton, — that  we  have  here  the 
genuine  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  in  their 
original  form,  that  the  previously  known 
reoenuons  of  these  three  epistles  are 
much  altered  and  interpolated,  and  that 
all  others  ascribed  to  that  Father  are  sup- 
posititious— excited  much  controversy  in 
the  theological  world.  While  the  Igna- 
tian  controversy  was  at  its  height.  Dr. 
Cureton  edited  the  text  of  a  portion  of 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  long-lost  "  Fes- 
tal Letters  of  St.  Athanasius,"  of  which 
he  had  been  the  discoverer.  The  preface 
to  these  letters  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Nitrian  Collection,  more 
especially  of  a  third  portion,  which  reached 
tiie  Museum  in  1847.  These  letters  have 
been  translated  into  £nglish  by  Bui^ss 
(1854),  and  form  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Pusey's  Library  of  the  Fathers.  A  Geniian 
translation,  from  the  pen  of  the  well- 
known  Syrian  Scholar  Larsow,  appeared  in 
1852. 

In  1851  Dr.  Cureton  edited  for  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the  palimp- 
sest fragments  of  the  Diad  of  Homer,  con- 
tained in  the  Nitrian  MS.  now  numbered 
Add.  17,210. 

In  1853  there  issued  from  the  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Oxford  an  impoi-tant  contri- 
bution to  our  historical  knowledge — the 
third  part  of  the  *'  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,"  edited  by 
Dr.  Cui-eton,  from  the  Add.  MS.  14,640. 
Of  this  he  intended  to  publish  a  transla- 
tion, but  other  labours  prevented  him, 
and  his  wishes  were  carried  out  by  the 
Kev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  Sub-Ubrarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  whose  version  appeared 
in  1860.  There  is  also  a  German  traus- 
ktion  by  Schdnfelder  (1862). 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Cureton  published 
his  Spicilegium  J^riacum,  and  three  years 
afterwards  the  last  work  that  he  was  des- 


tined to  finish,  «The  History  of  the 
Martyrs  in  Palestine,"  by  Eusebius  of 
Csssarea,  taken  from  the  same  MS.  from 
which  Dr.  S.  Lee  edited  the  *'  Theopha- 
nia''  of  that  Father. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1868,  Dr.  Cureton 
met  with  a  severe  railway  accident  while 
returning  with  his  fiimily  from  Eastbourne, 
the  effects  of  which  he  felt  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  June  17th  in  this  year. 

As  a  literary  man  he  bore  a  very  high 
character.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
several  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  to  supply  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gkisford,  and 
in  1860  he  succeeded  Professor  Wilaon  as 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  many  other  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  the  Crown 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

But  though  much  engrossed  by  literary 
pursuits.  Dr.  Cureton  fdt  a  deep  interest 
in  all  those  committed  to  his  spiritual 
charge.  Through  his  exertions  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  in  Ashley -place,  West- 
minster, was  bidlt  and  consecrated. 

His  parishioners  manifested  in  many 
ways  their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
and  evinced  their  regret  for  his  loss  on  the 
occasion  of  his  frmeral. 


WILLUM  DYCE,  R.A. 

This  accomplished  man,  the  incidents  ot 
whose  life  are  of  more  interest  than  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  artists,  was  bom  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1806.  His  father  was  a 
physician  of  good  repute,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  a  cousin  is  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  the  eminent  Shakspearean 
critic,  and  editor  of  the  early  English 
dramatists.  The  future  painter  was  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College,  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  at  sixteen,  and  it  was  then  pro- 
posed that  he  should  study  the  profession 
of  medicine;  but  such  was  his  natural 
bias  towards  art,  that  he  was  permitted 
soon  after  leaving  College  to  enter  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  classical  artist  at  one 
of  the  exhibitions.  In  1825  he  visited 
Italy,  and  for  nine  months  studied  in 
Rome,  returning  in  the  following  year  to 
Aberdeen.  In  1827  he  went  again  to 
Rome,  where  he  imbibed  those  habits  of 
reverent  and  solemn  study  of  religious 
subjects  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  From  1830  to  1838  the  artist  lived 
in  Edinburgh,  but,  finding  smll^  encourage- 
ment in  his  attempts  at  historical  painting, 
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he  let  hiinsclf  to  work  at  portnit  painting, 
and  was  succeuful,  enpecially  in  the  like- 
newes  of  children.  In  1833  he  became  an 
AMOciate  of  the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  in  the  followinj^  year  he  exhibited  his 
•*  Descent  of  Venus  *^  at  the  lli>yal  Aca- 
demy of  London. 

In  1H38  Mr.  Dycc  left  Edinburgh,  on 
beiDfc  appointed  8U{K:rintcndent  and  secre- 
tary of  tlie  new  Govenimcnt  School  of 
Design  at  Somcrsi-t  Huuso.  He  obtained 
this  office  Dirough  a  letter  addreM(<d  to 
Lonl  Meoduwbunk,  in  whicli  he  advocated 
the  iuiprovenioiit  uf  the  tichools  of  desi^i 
bclouji^ii^  to  thi'  iKMtnl  of  trustees  for  the 
uiunufucturt'S  of  tMin1)un^h.  In  1813  he 
resisted  his  a]ii)(>iiitment  at  the  School  of 
lX*si^ii,  uiid  was  n])]Niinti'd  Iii!i])ector  of 
th(>  i*rovinc'iul  S<'1iikA>(.  In  1814  he  ex- 
hihitfdu  })i(.>tun'  of  *'  Kin^^  Joa.'th  xhoutiii^ 
the  Amiw  of  IMivi-nuHf,"  which  xtninr*! 
for  hi  111  th(>  honour  of  )H>in;r  t'lcctiti  un 
AsstH'iato  of  the  Uovul  At'udemv.  In 
18^1  he  M4>nt  to  WL'Mtu>in>tcr  Hall  cxaniplfii 
C)f  frrsii) — "Two  Ht'adt,"  I>art  of  a  lar;;iT 
coiiiiMhiition,  "  Tlu»  ( 'onMiT.it ion  of  Arch- 
)>i'>hiip  l*:irk«T  in  I^aniU'th  I'ahu***,  A.l>. 
I'toit.'*  In  tin'  nt'Xt  Vi^r  he  ritviviil  fmni 
the  luti'  I'rini'f  (Nm'^jrl  inHtniftiiinH  to 
paint  fn '-»•<«•■*  for  tin*  hUninnT-houM'  of 
Iiiirkin:j'h:ini  raI:ii-«> ;  and  nuhsi'ipii-ntlv  he 
wan  Miniilarlv  ('niuli<>«'«l  at  U.»)i«ini«'. 

\Vh«-n  till-  Ii:i<lin;r  artiot;*  ot'  Kn;r1and 
w«Ti'  a'-ki-d  ti»j"iii  in  a  j»nijiH-t  for  ili-o»r.il- 
iniT  till-  Hnii-r'.  lit"  I'arliatnrnl  \%i(h  fn-*- 
iiN*',  Mr.  Dvi'f  wn*  a-«-Hiati'*l  in  tin-  \\'»rk 
with  Mr.  Maili-^'.  Mr.  t. '•♦]»!■.  Mr.  HMr»li\, 
Mr.  'I'll  I  till -I.  ami  .Mr.  K.  ArinilaL'i*. 
Ahii  lot  I'iMi-lunt  ill-itfaltii,  iiii\ii-\i>r. 
j:ri';ttl\  ri'"anli-«l  hi*  ppcn'*-.  and  at  lii.^l 
o!>lij'-il  hini  !•■  :il>and>in  thi-  la-k.  hilt  not 
nutil  111-  h.itl  rxii'M'i-'l  -•iirii-  n  •iilf  wnrki*, 
a^tlh-  •■  H:i}itl-»ni  ut' K'lii-l''Hr:.**  and  a  few 
ot'thi'  piiMiin-  t'r-ini  thi-  L- .ri-nil*  of  Kin;: 
Artliiir,  in  lln'pixal  nii-inj  ro-inj.  in<>utli- 
I'll  n!  a1I>iH.iUri-  \%:i«  ni.iiii-  t'<ir  tin- ililtirul- 
tiv'^  until  r  wiiii  )i  In-  la^HiMn-'i.  ami  hi*  wa« 
(•\|Ni-«tl  t"  nnili"MT\i'«l  n-pi*"!!!  lii'«  iNith  in 
r;irli:inii  ni  auii  \\!:h  tin-  pul  lii-,  uhirh 
l>:tlirl\  inortitiiil  him.  :inil  a.:.rri\atiil  ]ii<«  | 
ilhh— .  At  1 1-!  hi-  t-'ruLiUv  ri-ipTniil  thi" 
lii-k.  anil  mIS  r.il  !■•  n  fsnil  ?h«-  "iini-  nf 
III' III  \  'h.it  111-  ii.iil  n  >  I  i\i  il.  hu:  I  III  l^-'iiN 
i>f  llii-  1  n  a-^iirs  iliiliifi)    ;<i  :t!i<iM  h^ni  to 

* 

'1  ii.-  Iir-'  ]  ii  ''jr»-  •  \;  i'-i'i  l  }-\  Mr  l>\ii- 
n;  till  i:  .  tl  \-  .!•!.  :i.\  II. :>  "  III-.  iiM- 
iiiir"«il  \  Nm..;  !■•  "  I  1  ill  '\  i"  '  ■■•■  "II 
a- ■  'jr  :»  •  v.  i---  jr  r  :■■  !i  -  i!>  I'ii  ii--. 
\»  'fKo  %«•  !■  r  ir«  !\  .1-  -i  11",  li  «  n.  •'  !•  ■  ■  n! 
tini-*  k»  .!!«'  •■  >•  .l-'i.M  ii  .iil.'i,:  I.-  ■.!.  thi 
Vir,;.'!,'"  .i!;«l  '■li-  r.-.-  Ilir  •  r:  .i'  III  iji- 
•  rton."  11'  Kil  n-Ji'lv  '*■•  !i  k;. -wn 
rh-.i-M\  f-T  )i  •  "j-iiii-lit  f':i».«««  in  Al! 
Saint*'.  M.uyan  t-*tri«  f       li>  tr.i*  work  hr 


[|6««. 

devoted  hit  powcfa  fbr  many  y^Hn,  ad  U 
succeeded  in  prodadiiff  an  artie^  wik, 
unique  of  ite  lund.  which  will  haad  dtmt 
its  antbor'i  name  to  poaicritj.  aa  OBf  tf 
the  ant  artists  in  England.     CkmAmn 
owe  Mr.  Dyce  a  debt  of  gratitiide  ftr  ib 
K]>lendid  east  wall  of  that  MAn,  the  ta. 
and  a  most  sncoeesftil  attempl,  at  anvtUm 
like  real  painting  in  an  Angllfan  cMfk; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regTCttcd  that  tkt 
necessarily  iniperfect  light  gmtlj  €kmaam 
the  heautv  of  the  heat  of  the  freMoeSto  ikft 
of  "  Our  liord  in  Glary.'*    . 

Mr.  Dyce  hekl  the  oiSoe  of  ftuf— ct  rf 
the  Tlieury  of  Tinu  Arts  in  Kinfr's  CoUeff. 
London,  uid  was  a  memlier  of  the  Acsr 
dimiy  of  Fine  Arts  of  ndladdphia,  C.&, 
and  an  lionorary  academician  of  the  Bmil 
Scottish  Academy.  Among  his  nasj 
works  may  lie  mentiunod  as  Imt  knawa— 
**  St.  Dunstan  separating  Edwy  and  D* 
pvm"  "Titian  and  Irvna  da  Spilembmn" 
"Omnia  Vanitas,"  •'The  Meeting'  rf 
Jacob  and  KacheU'*  and  **  Lear  in  ikt 
Storm."  lie  was  also  an  acnmiiih*hfd 
mu<«ifian,  one  of  th«*  firct  in  iht*  wifk  •/ 
n'viviut;  the  study  of  music  of  the  I^W*- 
trina  S'hool.  wliioh  he  imitated  in  nof 
coniiM»nitioiijt  tliat  won*  imhli»hAi  in  anJ- 
l«*<*tion  of  MTvit^*it  and  anthi'nu  wcU  knrwa 
in  the  I'urlv  «hiVH  of  tlie  MoCKt  SocirCT,  i/ 
whi<'h  hi>  was  one  of  tin*  f«iuiidiiia. 

Mr.  l>v(v  wiui  an  author  as  wril  ai  si 
artiiit.  in  IS  I- 1-  \w  puhliA)h«d  an  cditka 
of  thf  Ciininion  IVave^,  with  it*  aocimt 
I'anto  Frniio,  iMMnmiiMiiiieil  bv  a  diascrti- 
tioii  on  tliat  kind  of  uiunic  anil  it>  aj^ilirs- 
liilitv  to  Kn^lii^h  words;  and  in  lii&l  s 
I hiii1< •'.ritid  {Miniphlfl  i'ntitlt<«l  "  N«<e»  •€ 
Mirpht-nU  and  S)iiv)i,"  in  n-pl«  lo  Mr. 
Kiiokiii'i  **  Xoti*«  on  tlie  CoimtnidkO  >^ 
Shti-pfohlt."  Ill*  was  an  ext«n*ivr  n»- 
trihutiir  to  juTifMiii^  litvratuiv.  chirtfi  ^a 
Mihjit-t!*  n'Uitint;  to  ttvli*«ia»Sioal  antii{ai- 
tii-.  anil  Hibi  thi'  HUtlnir  of  ;iamphh<*  ■* 
thf  ki-*iily  di'liHt«'«l  Mihj<Ht  tif  ihr  fettff* 
niana^'tnh-ut  of  ihi>  National  italh^ry.  Mr. 
I>\i-«'  died  on  tlu.'  14th  of  February. 


TIIK  UISIIOP  OF  KLT. 

Tilt-  Kijht  lU-v.  'Hionias  Turton,  D.D. 
Ihi-  a**:h  Ki-h  -p  ulin  lia»  hfld  tlir  Siv  of 
Ki\,  w:i«  U>ni  in  IT^ii.  and  in  IhUl  mttfitd 
i^>:i>!i'!>  t*<>n>«'i',  i 'ami ini Ure.  but  1*^^ 
%i  ■iro.itS-rH.tnU  niikrnit««lto>:.C*alhiT:iir'i 

\l.*'.\.       Ill   l^L'i  III     JiDM^'vth^t    to    lu«  HA 

•ii.:r<«-.  '■•  'ij  Till-  »«-niiT  wrsn^'itr  >4  kn 
\i  ir.  .i!iit  '  r.ii  ki-Ttil  tir»t  >ni;lh'«  pni«*i«sa 
u.:li  Mr.  >  J  linnliT. of  Thniti  i'i4inrp. 
Ill  '.\f  I  '..--Minpr  \iiir  Itr  ma*  i-lr«-{c«i  a 
l.;;-w  't  N.  (  jrhiniiiV  In  !>£:.«« 
'iii  ilia'h  'f  iVof'-^A'ir  Woivlhnasr.  hr  was 
riivti'«l  I.'ii-a»ian  IVifi*«siw.      la  1HS7, 
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the  resignation  of  Bishop  Kayo,  Mr.  Tur- 
ton  was  appointed  Begins  Professor  of 
Diinnity,  and  in  the  same  year  was  collated 
to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lincoln  CathedraL 
In  1890  he  became  a  canon  of  Peter- 
boroa|^  and  shortly  afterwards  Dean  of 
that  Chnrch,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Monk  to  the  Bishopric  of  Qloucester  and 
Bristol.  In  November,  1842,  he  was 
nominated  hj  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
Deanery  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  in 
1846  the  same  Minister  recommended  him 
for  the  Bishopric  of  Ely,  to  which  he  was 
oonsecrated  on  the  4th  of  May  in  that 
year.  Among  Bishop  Torton's  published 
works  are  "  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible 
M  now  printed  by  the  Universities,  with 
reference  to  a  Report  by  a  Sab-Com- 
ndttee  of  Dissenting  Ministers  "  (1833) ; 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Admission  of  Persons, 
without  regard  to  their  Religious  Opinions, 
to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Universities  of 
Kighmd"  (1834  and  1835);  "Natural 
Theology,  considered  with  reference  to 
Lord  Broogham's  Discourse  on  that  Sub- 
ijMf  (1836);  "The  Roman  Cathohc 
l)octrind  dT  the  Eucharist  considered,  in 
Reply  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  Arguments  fix)m 
Scripfcore''  (1837);  and  "Observations 
on  Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  Wiseman's  Reply 
to  the  preceding  Work  "  (1839).  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  skilled 
in  controversial  argument.  He  died  on 
1^  7th  of  January,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three. 


THE   EIGHT   HON.    THOMAS    ER- 

SKINE. 

This  learned  judge  and  estimable  man 
was  the  third  son  of  the  greatest  of 
English  advocates.  Lord  Erskine.  He 
was  bom  March  12,  1788,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  Harrow.  He  took 
an  honorary  M.A.  degree  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1811;  was  called  to 
tl^  Bar  in  1813,  and  became  a  King's 
Counsel  in  1827.  On  the  institution  in 
1881  of  the  Court  of  Record  in  Bank- 
mpt^i  Bir.  Erskine  was  appointed  the 
CUef  Judge,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
JEVivy  Council.  In  1839  he  was  transferred 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Common  Pleas.  This  honour- 
able post  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
m  Nov.  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  which  then  appeared  pre- 
carious; yet  his  life  was  prolongea  in 
spite  of  many  infirmities,  and  nearly 
twenty  years  elapsed  between  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Bench  and  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  November  in  this 
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year.  Bir.  Erskine  was  a  man  of  genuine 
worth,  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  most 
amiable  manners.  He  ei\joyed  the  warm 
regards  of  numerous  friend^  and  had  no 
enemy. 


PROFESSOR  FERRIER. 

James  Frederick  Ferrier,  Professor  of 
Morals  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Urn- 
versity  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1808.  He  graduated  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  1832,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  Bar  in  1833.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1846  to 
that  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  11th  c^ 
June.  • 

Mr.  Ferrier  was  the  nephew  of  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  "  Marriage " 
and  "Inheritance,"  and  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  Professor  Wilson.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  **  Blackwood's  Maga- 
rine,"  in  which  he  wrote  many  papers  on 
philosophical  and  literary  subjects.  At 
the  Universi^  of  St.  Andrew's  his  lectures 
on  Moral  I^osophy  were  marked  by 
unusual  learning  and  acnteness,  as  well  as 
by  independence  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
stvle.  In  1845  he  published  his  "  Theory 
of  Knowing  and  Being,"  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  value  as  an  attempted 
solution  of  a  great  metaphysical  problem, 
contained  many  incidental  discussions  of 
singular  acuteness  and  force.  Mr.  Ferrier 
was  not  a  philosopher  alone,  but  a  man  of 
letters  and  of  general  cultivation,  taking  an 
interest  in  the  beautifhl  and  humorous — 
in  poetry  and  illustrations  of  life  and  cha- 
racter— as  well  as  in  those  more  severe 
studies  to  which  he  owed  his  fame.  His 
conversation  was  alwavs  free  and  animated, 
and  his  manners  highly  pleasing,  and 
wholly  free  from  pe&ntry.  His  death 
makes  another  gap  in  that  accomplished 
literary  circle  of  which  Lockhart  and  Wil- 
son were  chief  ornaments,  and  whose  con- 
genial oigan  was  *' Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine." His  loss  will  be  acknowledged  by 
Scotchmen  of  all  parties,  and  of  every 
school  of  opinioiL  for  aU  could  appreciate 
his  great  accomplishments,  his  rich  stores 
of  art  and  humour,  his  philosophical  power, 
and  those  comprehensive  and  genial  sym- 
pathies, which  were  the  characteristic  of 
his  nature. 


SIR  JOHN  WATSON  GORDON. 

This  excellent  artist,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Captain  James  Watson, 
R.N.,  and  was  bom    in   Edinburgh   in 
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1770.  He  was  dcflcendod  from  tlie 
Wat^ns  of  Ownnains,  a  resj>octjihle  Ber- 
wirksliin?  family,  and  tlmmcrli  hiK  futher 
cfmld  claim  kindred  with  Sir  Walter 
Sfi)it,  and  thr()u;;h  his  mother  with 
Hi)lH-rtson  the  historian,  and  Fak-oner,  the 
uiuhor  oftho  "  Shi])wrefk."  His  father 
rose  to  the  rank  of  ]K>st-captaiu  in  the 
njivv,  and  was  pre«**nt  at  the  siejjre  of 
(fiUraltur,  and  at  Admiral  Kep])ers  fHmoun 
i0ttai^,..^XiB^  WiiUiin  studie<l  for  four 
jBsn  under  John  Graliam,  in  the  Tnistet»s* 
Academy,  when*  Wilkie  and  Allan  wen* 
also  stndents,  and  dnllij-il  f<»r  a  time  with 
historical  and  fajicy  painting,  In-fore  he 
discr)vere<l  that  the  true  lH*nt  of  his  genius 
lav    in     another     direction.       He    earlv 

«  « 

devotitl  himst^f,  however,  to  iK>rtrait 
paint  in*^,  #nd  j)ursue<l  it  with  the  un- 
wearied dilif^ence  and  industry'  which 
markL*d  his  oharader.  During  his  long 
career  he  paiuti'il  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Edinlmi^h,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  most  distinguLshe<l  Scotch- 
men resident  elsewhere.  Sir  AValter 
Scott,  l*rofessor  Wilson,  Dr.  Clialmers, 
Principal  Lee,  Dr.  Brunton,  Lonl  l*resi- 
dcnt  Boyl^i  the  Duke  of  Bucch'uch,  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  I'rovost-  of  Pet(T- 
hcad,  the  Earl  of  Al)enleen,  Lonl  Dun- 
fermline, are  hut  a  few  among  the  vast 
gallery  of  distinguished  Scotchmen  who 
still  live  on  his  canvas,  and  ser\'c  to  prove 
his  excellence  in  that  delightftd  hranch  of 
art  which  "  diftiises  friendship  and  nvifies 
tenderness,  animates  the  affections  of  the 
])res*Mit,  and  i)n^serA'es  the  presence  of  the 
dead."  Y(?t,  though  the  acknowleilged 
sa('<*essor  of  Raehum,  Sir  .Tohn  Watson 
(iordon  was  no  copyist  or  imitator  of  that 
great  artist.  No  two  styles  can  be  more 
dissimihir.  Uaebuni  took  the  ])oetical  side 
of  the  Scotch  character;  Sir  John  the 
prosaic.  The  fonner  idealized  his  por- 
tniits  :  the  latter  was  strictly  rejilistic. 

Sir  .John  Wats<m  Oonhm  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy,  and  to  him 
it  owes  much  of  its  pn)si)erity  ;  and  espe- 
cially the  formation  of  a  good  gallerj-  of 
])ictures  at  a  very  mcnU'rate  cost — a  result 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
liis  ct)rrcct  and  discriminathig  judgment. 
JSoT  was  the  Academy  ungrateful  for  tliia 
assistance,  nor  unmindfiU  of  Sir  John's 
great  professional  merits;  for,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  William  AUan  in  1850,  he 
was  electetl  President  of  the  Aciulemy  in 
his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  limner  to  Her  Majesty  for 
Scotland.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the 
&lile  of  the  northern  metropolis  in  art, 
science,  and  literature,  entertained  Sir 
John  in  the  Waterloo  RoomR,  in  order  to 
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celehrdtc  his  election  as  President^  anrl  to 
mark  their  appreciation  of  hiB  amiable 
])ersonal  character. 

In  1851  Sir  John  was  elected  Aca- 
demician by  the  Uoval  Academy  of 
London  ;  and  in  1855  he  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versid  Exposition  of  Paris  two  portraits, 
for  which  tlic  jury  awarded  him  a  tirst- 
class  medal,  and  which  arc  highly  praised 
by  tliat  accomplished  critic,  Theoi>hile 
Gautier,  in  his  review  of  that  Exlii- 
biticm. 

Until  the  sadden  attack  which  carried 
him  otf  on  the  Ist  of  June,  Sir  John  ]»re- 
served  his  firmness  of  hand  and  correct- 
ness of  eye  unimpainnl,  and  his  pictures 
in  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  the  pro- 
sent  year  showed  no  trai^es  of  failinsr 
vigour— indeed,  the  portrait  of  Arcliiliald 
Bennet,  Esq.,  which  was  one  of  them, 
may  justly  1)0  ranked  among  his  most 
successftil  eftbrts. 

Tlie  professional  chAracter  of  the  dc- 
eeaseil  is  thus  estimated  by  a  contem- 
porary critic : — 

"  Apparently  almost  heedless  of  colour, 
this  artist  seized  with  extraonlinary  \'igoar 
the  salient  points  of  a  sitter's  countenance, 
and  gave  them  with  the  force  of  life.  It 
would  seem  that  not  even  Reynolds  sur- 
passiKl  his  brother  knight  in  the  swift 
and  certain  manner  of  his  practice.  Veiy 
oilen  his  pictures  were  little  else  than 
sketches  on  a  large  scale.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  of  late  years,  and  is  re- 
markably so  in  the  portraits  now  in  the 
Koyal  Academy;  but  even  these  ^qilay 
such  admirable  mastery  of  form,  and  know- 
le<lge  of  personal  diaracter,  that  thej  are 
more  precious  than  most  men's  com^deto 
likenesses.  Gordons  feeling  for  tone  ezlu- 
bitiHl  itself  in  every  work  he  prodnoed,  and 
really  did,  in  some  degree,  competuate^  bj 
the  richness  of  its  manifpstatioms,  ftr  tliB 
etfect  of  what  was  with  him  aoiatiQdag 
approaching  coloiur  blindness.  The  U^ 
nameil  shortcoming  was  less  percnivad  ii 
Edinburgh  than  m  the  mctropolii  -M 
effect  to  bo  expected.  It  should  be  itid  ii 
his  honour  that  ho  always  painted  in  % 
manly  way ;  never  cznggeratinff  or  eimiiff 
at  sentunent,  ho  never  fell  uito  HtttF 
mentality.  He  could  pot  a  fiffora  eo  4e 
canvas  better  than  any  of  ms  eoatooh 
poraries  who  were  portrait  puntanu  lli 
characteristic  love  of  the  maw  of  Ui 
sitters  for  black  garments  ibnnd  no  fli^ 
rectivo  in  Gordon  s  mind  or  taste  |  be  Ml 
nnfrequcntly  sacrificed  too  mneh  of  tt> 
general  brilliancy  of  his  piotovBi  to  tt> 
effectiveness  of  the  head;  hat  thflt  ~ 
was  always  worth  looking  at 
got  to  it.*^ 


it 
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ITHAKIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

t  eminent  American  novelist  was 
tt  Salem,  Massachnsetts,  July  4, 
His  family,  which  originally  came 
England,  had  heen  traditionally 
d  to  the  sea,  and  one  member  of 
generation  since  its  arrival  in 
ca  had  sooght  his  living  npon  that 
it.  His  fiither  was  a  sea-captain, 
te4  ftt  Havannah,  of  yellow  fever, 
the  son  was  but  six  years  old ;  and 
age  of  fourteen  the  latter  was  sent 
irm,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Sebago, 
ine.  He  returned  to  Salem,  to  com- 
bis  studies,  and  then  entered  Bow- 
!ollege,  where  he  graduated  in  1825, 
i  same  class  with  Longfellow,  and 
he  was  the  intimate  iriend  of 
lin  Pierce  (afterwards  President). 
leaving  college,  young  Hawthorne's 
ST  of  life  was,  for  a  year  or  two,  in 
way  an  eccentric  one.  During  the 
)  lived  a  recluse  even  from  his  own 
',  and  at  night  would  wander 
i,  dreaming  of  wild  stories,  of  gob- 
phantoms,  and  fairies.  His  first 
I  productions  were  smne  stories  con- 
ed to  '*The  Token,"  a  magazine 
enoed  by  Griswold,  about  the  year 
which  were  in  18^7  collected  and 
bed  in  a  separate  form,  under  the 
te  title  of  "  Twice-told  Tales  ;**  but 
h  much  eulogized  by  his  finend 
yiow  at  the  time,  they  did  little 
is  the  achievement  of  that  perma- 
Mipularity  which  their  author  after- 
obtained.  In  1888,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
then  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
red  fbr  him  the  appointment  of 
er  and  ganger  in  the  Custom-house 
it  City.  In  spite  of  his  romantic 
K)eticiil  tendencies,  he  proved,  in 
lost,  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
ighly  esteemed,  and  a  special  favour- 
th  sulors,  until  his  removal  by  Pre- 
Harrison  in  1844. 

.  Hawthorne  now  turned  his  atten- 
9  agriculture,  and  being  one  of  the 
en  of  "  The  Association  for  Agricul- 
nd  Education,'' joined  the  working 
en  of  that  body  at  Brook  Farm,  West 
ny,  Massachusetts.  Hedidnot,how- 
■eside  there  many  months,  buthaving 
led  to  Boston,  married,  and  took  up 
bode  at  the  old  Rectory-house  of 
Td,  the  same  that  had  once  been 
ited  by  Emerson.  It  was  here  that  he 
ihed,  in  1846,  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
B,**  a  work  more  highly  appreciated  in 
ica  than  in  Europe.  The  next  year, 
lent  Polk  being  at  the  head  of  the 
nment,  and  his  former  patron,  Mr. 


Bancroft,  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne received  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  Salem.  It  is  probable 
tlmt  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  com- 
posed his  well-known  romance,  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  though  it  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1850,  as  there  is  a  distinct 
description  in  it  of  the  Old  Salem  Custom- 
house. In  1849  he  was  superseded,  and 
in  1851  he  published  his  "  House  -om 
Seven  Gkbles,"  which  was  succeeded  in 
the  following  year  by  "The  Blithedale 
Romance,"  a  story  founded  on  reminis- 
cences of  his  life  at  Brook  Farm.  His 
"  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce"  was  published 
during  the  canvass  which  preceded  Mr. 
Herce's  election ;  and  the  new  President 
signified  his  gratitude  by  giving  Mr. 
Hawthorne  the  place  of  United  States' 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  said  to  be  the  most 
lucrative  at  that  time  in  the  President's 
gift.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1857,  and, 
after  a  period  of  Continental  travel,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  since  which 
his  "Marble  Faun,"  "Transformation," 
and  other  works  have  appeared.  His  laJst 
production,  entitled  "Our  Old  Home," 
contains  many  charming  descriptions  of 
interesting  spA»  in  England,  but  is  marred 
by  some  rather  ofiensive  remarks  on  the 
English  people,  which  took  his  admirers 
by  surprise,  fiwm  their  contrast  to  the 
general  tone  of  his  other  writings,  and  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  political  causes. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  had  been  in  but  feeble 
health  for  some  time  past,  and  had  under- 
taken a  journey  in  consequence.  He  re- 
tired as  well  as  usual,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
May.  His  reputation  as  a  remarkable 
writer  of  fiction,  and  an  agreeable  essayist, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States.  His  most  important  works  have 
been  republished  and  widely  read  in 
England,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  form 
of  translation,  have  been  popular  in 
Germany. 


THOMAS  COLLEY  GRATTAN,  ESQ. 

This  gentleman,  with  whose  name  the 
public  have  been  familiar  for  nearly  forty 
years  as  the  popular  author  of  "High- 
ways and  Byways,"  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  good  family,  a  scion 
of  the  same  stock  from  which  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Grattan  sprung.  Bom  in 
the  county  of  Kildare  in  1796,  he  was 
brought  to  Dublin  at  an  early  age  to 
prepare  for  a  commission  in  the  army; 
but  his  prospects  of  a  militarv  career  being 
overthrown  by  the  peace  which  fbllowed 
upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  fbr  South  America,  to 
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i'oin  Bolivar  and  his  patriot  friends  when 
10  met  a  lady  wlioni  \u>  sliortlv  aftcrwanU 
mjirriwl,  and  instead  of  a  voyHjjc  to  S>uth 
America  lie  journeyed  to  the  Kouth  of 
Fninee.  Taking  \i\)  liis  alNMle  there,  he 
he^n  to  devote  himself  to  lilenituns  and 
the  first  fruitR  of  his  lahours  ap]K'are<l  in 
a  poetieal  romanw  entitknl  "  l*hillibert," 
before  he  was  five-an<l-twenty.  His 
"lli^'hways  and  Bywjivs,"  a]>{H>aring  in 
1823,  made  his  name  widely  known  l)oth 
at  home  and  ahnKid,  and  his  re])utatiou 
was  inerease<l  hy  a  s4»eond  and  thinl 
Beries,  which  followed  at  short  intervals. 
Kcmovinjif  from  •  Belfxium  alxmt  1829,  he 
settled  (town  at  Bmssi'ls,  where  he  be- 
came corTes]>ondent  to  one  of  the  <hiily 
I^ondon  I*apci*s.  In  1830  the  Kevohition 
dn)ve  him  to  the  ITapue,  and  he  emplove<l 
his  residence  in  that  ca]>ital  in  writing 
his  "  History  of  the  Netherlands,"  which 
aj)]M'ared  in  "  Lartlner*s  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pjcdia."  On  this  s|XHMlilv  followed  his 
other  works,  "  Traits  of  Travel,"  "  The 
Heiress  of  Bruges,"  and  **  JiU'(pieline  of 
Holland,"  "Legends  of  the  Rhine"  ((»om- 
piletl  diiring  a  stay  at  HeidellKTg),  and 
"Agnos  of  Mansfddt."  Retnniing  to 
Bnisscls  soon  afttT  the  establishment  of 
Belgium  as  a  kingdom,  he  Iweame  inti- 
niat^fly  ac(juainte<l  with  King  Leopold, 
who  was  maiidy  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing for  him  the  British  Consuh»hip  at 
lioston,  which,  while  it  innx?ased  his 
income,  witlwlrew  him  fn>m  his  literary 
friends  and  avocations.  "Wliilst  in  Ame- 
rica he  made  himself  useful  to  Lonl  Ash- 
burton  in  his  mission  for  the  ]mqK)se  of 
settling  the  "  Boundary'  Question,"  and 
when  he  relumed  to  England  in  1845  or 
1846  he  was  allowed  to  hand  over  his 
consulship  to  his  son.  Atlcr  that  date 
Mr.  Grattan  resided  almost  entirely  in 
London  :  his  p<»n,  to<»,  was  not  idle,  for  in 
185U  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "Civilized 
America,"  and  in  18G2  his  "Beaten 
Paths,  and  those  who  tread  them," — a 
collection  of  reminiscences  almost  wholly 
l)erson«l.  Mr.  Grattan  was  also  durhig 
the  later  years  of  his  life  a  frequent  ctm- 
tributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
to  other  yn'riodical  lit4?raturc  of  a  high 
class.  His  last  publication  was  a  pamph- 
let cm  the  Amerii'an  question,  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  the  proprii^y  of  recognizing 
the  Southern  ConfedenuT'.  Mr.  Grattan 
died  in  London  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight. 


WILLLA:^  HUNT. 

The  life  of  modem  artists,  unlike  those 
of  older  dat^,  is  generally  an  uneventful 
one;  and  Mr.  Hunt's  was  peculiarly  so. 
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Bora   in    1790,  at   No.   8,   Beltonstroet 
(now  ctdled  Endell -street),  Ix>ng-acn\  li«> 
sec>ms    from    the   first    to    have   derivcil 
his  l)cst  art-education  from  the  teachings 
of  nature's    "common    things,"   aud  to 
have  gone  through  little  academic  school- 
ing.    He  first  exhibiti-Kl  as  a  memlxM-  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colnari*, 
in  182k  *  From  that  time  to  this— tlia: 
is,  for  forty  long  years — William  Hunt 
trod  the  same  road  m  all  earnestness  and 
humility  —  ceaselessly   recording  hy   the 
way  the  sim])lest  facts  of  lowly  English 
niral  life  and  s(vner\',  and  the  beaut v  of 
bud  and  blossom,  fruit  and  flower,  that 
l)ordere<l  his  iwth.     Tlie  English  peasant 
boy  was  always  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ]Miinter  during  many  generations  of 
the   Kinne.     He  is  painted  with  evident 
gusto  in  smock  frock  and  eortluroys— ill- 
favoured,  stolid,  just  as  he  is,  often  with 
irrepressible  humour,  but  always  unaifoct- 
eiUy  and  entirely  free  from  that  convon- 
tional  pictmvsqueness  with  which  so  many 
painters  contrive  to  deprive  such  subjects 
of  interest-.     Mr.  Hunt  has  presented  him 
to  us  in  the  most  undignified  sitnationa, 
under  circumstances  which   would  have 
made  the  representation  hopelessly  vxdgar 
in  other  hands :    yet  our  laugli'  at  the 
awkward  bumpkin  has  never  lessened  our 
resi)ect   for  the  painter.      Whether  the 
boy  has  l)cen  attacking  a  meat  pie  with 
the  energy  of  a  young  sa\'agc,  or  is  audibly 
asleep  afler  clearing  the  immense  di^i 
whether  shivering  in  the  winter  cold,  at 
scalding  his  hungry  mouth  with  hot  por- 
ridge ;  whether  grinning  from  ear  to  flir, 
or  puckering  up  his  lips  into  a  white  star, 
blowing  bubbles,  or  before  his  fierce  swoop 
upon  a  fly  to  be  used  for  piscatorial  pur- 
poses ;  whether  spelling  his  puzxled  mj 
through  a  newsj)aper,  scratching  his  aboci 
hc>ad  over  his  slate,  playing  in  the  fleUtab 
or  cozilv  dozing  in  the*  chimney-coRHr; 
"  scared',"  "astonished,"  <' paiiic-ttrideB," 
or  terrifying  liis  juniors  with  a  '"pipv 
lantera/^  or  a  "  turnip  bog^e."  aping  Ini 
seniors,  or  contemplating  the  chnnu  d 
some  "  sleeping  beauty/'  and  allbrdiiig  i 
new  reading  of  "  Cannon  and  Iplugema" 
— tlm)ugh  all  his  chequered  eiperimnBi 
of  joy  and  sorrow  the  punter*!  trntb  to 
nature  invariably  compels    interast  nd 
admiration.    A  less  cxtcnnve  but  nittfar 
series  of  portraitures  was  Aunished  hf  tkt 
"  peasant  grirl,"  showing  her  often  as  "tia 
village    pet,''    or  "fandboiue   bentj/* 
sometimes  as  "  nursing  a  pigf"  thflB  1001 
in  her  l)est  frock  as  a  "  Sunday  BrhtSr* 
or  a  tatti>red  orphan  in  prayer,  and  edU 
"Devotion."      Occasionally    thsM  win 
diversified  with  labonrers*  Tagmiti^  A- 
sies,  a  "  hermit,"  an  "  old  inloV'  a  "fiv* 
man."     The  painter  alwaja   dMMid  a 
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kindly  interest  in  the  coloured  races. 
Among  old  catalogues  there  is  a  frequent 
recorrence  of  mulatto  girls,  negro  boys, 
"Massa  Sambos,"  and  "Topseys."  A 
few  of  his  figure- subjects  have  a  higher 
aim,  such  as  various  versions  of  "  Devo- 
tion," "The  Oratory,"  "Asking  a  Bless- 
ing," &c.  And  there  are  a  few  miniature 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  the  range  and 
Tariety  of  his  still  life  painting,  gathering, 
as  he  did,  his  subjects  firom  the  hedge- 
row, the  field,  the  orchard,  the  flower- 
garden,  the  hothouse,  the  conservatory, 
the  kitchen,  the  drawing-room,  the  game 
preserve,  the  woods,  the  sea-shore.  He 
scarcely  ever  let  early  spring  pass  without 
going  into  the  fields  to  gather  a  "  bunch 
of  May,"  as,  like  a  genuine  rustic,  he 
names  the  hawthorn-blossom.  Apple- 
blossoms  and  apples,  grapes,  pi mns,  quinces, 
pineapples,  birds  and  birds'  nests,  pre- 
served ginger,  primroses,  and  mossy  stones 
— "  a  chick,"  shells,  a  dried  pilchard,  and 
some  other  subjects  painted  for  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  to  be  presented  to  schools  of  art — 
have  in  turn  employed  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  imitation.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
ftmg  list  of  interiors,  of  cottiaige,  hay -loft, 
and  old  baronial  hall;  of  church,  wood- 
house,  laboratory,  kitchen,  and  drawing- 
room;  together  with  a  large  number  of 
studies  of  landscape,  sea,  sky,  and  foliage. 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have  already 
said  of  Mr.  Hunt's  painting,  that  the  very 
essence  of  his  works  can  never  be  repro- 
duced in  another  medium.  "The  Labo- 
ratory," "The  Attack,"  and  "ITie  De- 
fence," and  several  others,  have  been  en- 
graved or  lithographed ;  but  their  choicest 
virtue  and  beauty  have  been  necessarily 
lost  in  the  process.  Photography  is,  from 
the  great  difference  in  the  activity  of 
various  colours,  a  still  more  imperfect 
translator.  The  chromolithographic  so- 
called  "  reproductions  "  of  fruit  pieces  by 
tfunt  are  also  very  inadequate.  Chromo- 
lithography  is  legitimately  and  usefully 
employed  in  diffusing  the  works  of  many 
artists,  but  the  drawings  of  William  Hunt 
are  among  the  number  of  those  which  no 
mechanical  process  should  pretend  to  re- 
produce. 

We  have  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  on 
Mr.  Hunt's  last  illness.  Like  Mulready, 
he  died  very  shortly  after  performing  a 
duty  to  the  particular  art-body  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Mr.  Hunt  had  long 
been  debarred,  in  a  great  measure,  by  an 
infirmity,  from  the  pleasures  of  society; 
but  his  health  permitted  him,  a  few  days 
before  the  day  (Feb.  10)  on  which  he  died, 
to  work  at  his  easel  till  midday,  and  then 
to  visit  the  gallery  in  Suffolk -street,  where 
the  competition  pictures  of  the  candidates 
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for  associateships  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society  were  exhibited.  Indisposition  set 
in  soon  after  he  returned  home,  and  this 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  paralysis.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  been  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  in 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

A  writer  of  no  ordinary  powers,  gifted 
with  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  a 
lively  and  fervid  imagination.  He  was 
the  son  of  Walter  Landor,  Esq.,  of  Ipsley 
Court,  Warwickshire,  by  his  second  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Clarke  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Tachbrook,  was 
bom  January  30,  1775;  was  sent  first 
to  Rugby  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  his  conduct  at  both 
places  was  insubordinate,  and  he  never 
took  a  degree.  >Vom  his  earliest  years 
he  exhibited  a  strange  intractableness  of 
temper,  and  he  now  declined  to  enter  the 
army,  or  to  study  the  law,  or,  indeed,  to 
take  any  step  that  his  friends  urged  upon 
him.  But  he  early  showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  abilities,  and  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  published  "  A  Collection  of 
Poems,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Gebir  " 
(1798),  and  "  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  "  (1800).  His  principles,  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  being  founded  on  an 
almost  exclusive  study  of  classic  models, 
had  scant  regard  for  creeds  or  kings; 
they  were  widely  different  from  those  of 
most  men  of  his  day,  and  his  relations 
with  his  family  became  thereby  so  un- 
pleasant that  he  left  England^  and  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent  for  some  years 
amid  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
a  very  outspoken  hater  of  Frenchmen  in 
general  and  of  the  rule  of  Bonaparte  in 
particular  could  be  exposed  to.  When 
the  Spaniards  rose  in  arms  in  1808,  Mr. 
Landor,  who  had  now  liecome  the  owner 
of  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  was  a  man  of  large  property, 
embraced  their  cause  with  ardour,  made 
a  handsome  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Junta,  and  received  in  return  a  colo- 
nel's commission,  though  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field.  In  1814,  on  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  quitted  Spain,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  was  passed 
in  literary  occuj^ation,  though  his  works 
are  by  no  means  numerous. 

In  1811  Mr.  Landor  married  a  lady  of 
German  parentage,  by  whom  he  had  a 
family,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one.  His  ideas  of  domestic  life  appeared 
to  be  formed  rather  on  the  classic  model ; 
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iiiitl  :it  loTi^li  n  si'pnraiiim  onsucil,  \vlii>ii 
111  rrtunu'd  to  Kii^'Iiuid.  atlcr  }in  iiliscnco 
oi'  st'Vi'nil  years.  He  was  uii  iiitiniutt* 
fri«Mi<l  ot"  S<nit]i(»v,  ilioti<:]i  In*  rolaijuHl 
niul  even  rxappTJiUnl  nil  i1h»  wild  notiotis 
lluit  tlic  latter  had  aliaiidmu'd.  a  ]K)iiit 
tliat  was  iiiit  (»V('rl<ii)kt><l  liv  Lonl  livn^ii, 
wliti  n']»rnaclird  tla'  Laiin-at*'  for  his  iiili- 
iiiacy  with  an  avowed  lve|)u1ili('aii,  and 
I 'lit  lialt"-cniici':d('d  rapin.  TlieJH'i'l'drth 
Liiiidtn"  wa'*  al  daj^u'ers  drawn  with  IKrmi, 
mn  indrt'd  he  wa*;  with  many  ]>n»]»li'.  \u> 
Irniprr  I'ein};  lien-e  and  irritalile,  and,  as 
it  would  apjieav,  never  kei»t  inider  eontrol. 
In  lK2t  the  tirht  M'ries  of  Ids  "  Inia^inarj- 
C'onversjitions  of  Lilerarv  Men  and  States- 
men  '*  was  jmhlisluMl,  whieh  was  folloWHl 
hv  a  seeond  series  in  1820.     'J'his  is  the 
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work  on  whieli  Ids  fame  as  a  writer  must 
rest  ;  it  shows  the  ]»n»found  (-lassie  eni- 
tlititin  (tf  its  author,  an<l  even  the  (^uar- 
ti'rly  lleviewer  (m)t  Southey)  eonfess<"s 
that  "there  is  in  it  a  phhI  deal  to  he 
admired,  and  some  little  to  he  a]ij)n»ved." 
Till'  same  eritieism  mav  iustlv  he  ex- 
tended  to  his  other  works;  their  style,  at 
least,  is  almost  fanhli'ss,  and  some  of  their 
ftentiineiits  an.'  to  1h>  eommended.  Amonjr 
other  works  Mr.  Landor  jmhlisluHl  a 
conide  of  plays.  *•  Ilellenies"  (1817),  Poe- 
VKihi  et  Inacrijdionea  (1851),  "  Po]K'r^^ 
British  and  Foreijm*'  (1851),  and  "The 
last  Fruit  oil'  an  old  Tret? "  (1853);  he- 
side  a  stin^iu}?  "Satire  on  Satirists,  and 
Admonition  to  Detraetors"  (1836).  He 
residtnl  at  Bath  for  st'vend  years,  where 
in  185(5  an  action  was  Imiujrht  a<riiinst 
him  hv  a  ladv,  for  defamation,  and  hiMivv 
damages  wert»  awanled  apunst  him.  J<e- 
solve<l  nj)t  to  pay  theni,  he  apun  r«.'tire<l  to 
Florence,  tvhere  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  pass<><l. 

Thoiijfh,  as  In^foro  stated,  Mr.  Landor's 
oondu<"t  at  Ku^hv  was  a  source  of  tnnihle 
to  his  tutors,  some  aneitlotes  of  him  at 
the  latter  seininarv,  contrihuted  hv  a 
sclnK)l fellow,  will  he  read  with  inteivst. 

"  Walter  Savajrc  Landor  was  sent  to 
l^n^hy  at  the  ajrc  of  eijrht  years,  in  1783. 
His  tirst  hat  tie  in  Ins  tirst  half-year  was 
with  Arthur  Cliflon,  now  (»en.  Sir  Arthur 
Clirton,  K.C.H.  and  K.(\H.,an  old  IVnin- 
sular  and  Watorloj)  otlicer,  and  at  this 
time  the  oldest  Hujjheian.  Ho  had  an- 
other hattle  with  Walter  Hirch,  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Majrdtdeii  Collejrc,  Oxford,  and 
gt)t  well  thrashed,  and  acconlinp  to  his 
own  account  deservedly  so.  Wult<?r  Birch 
was  afterwanlH  one  of  his'prentest  friemb*. 
Another  jjrreat  friend  was  Cary,  formerly 
Suh-lihrarian  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
translator  of  Dante,  whom  he  HiK)ke  of  \\» 
an  excellent  man,  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  the  hest  of  translators.  At  one  pe- 
riod he  and  Butler  were  the  only  two 


pn-jxistors  that  did  (Jreek  verse*.  Butl»  r 
was  the  first  wlhilar  of  his  rlay  at  Cajii- 
hridjre,  and  was  afterwards  Head  Mastir 
of  Slin»wshur\'  School,  which  office  ho 
n^si^unl  when  appointed  Bishop  «>f  Licl:- 
tield  and  Coventry  in  183r>.  hi  th-i-.? 
days  Dr.  James,  an  Ktonian.  IntnKlmid 
tlu'  Kttm  custom  of  liuvinjr  the  title  nf 
'  Mr.*  prefixe<l  to  the  nanu's  of  the  ?u«is  i-t 
nohlemen  in  the  seho<»l  li-^t.  l*n'|)*wt<'r- 
then  ctdhHl  over  the  names,  hut  Lamlnr 
on  the.xeiM-easioiis  would  always  omit  thi' 
title  of  *Mr./  to  the  jrriiit  annoyamv  <f 
thi|^  Hetid  Master.  It  was  nut  on  ihi.* 
ae<*ount,  however,  as  the  hoy*  lielievetl. 
that  Dr.  Jami^s  desired  his  father  to  n- 
inove  him  ;  the  n>iil  reaniu  was,  his  hahit 
of  iutriKlucinp  into  his  school  vers***  satin-s 
ajrainst  the  Head  Master  and  other  aw- 
tluffities.  Some  years  after>vanls  he  met 
Dr.  James  at  a  friend's  in  Worce»itershin'. 
and  lH>tli  were  etpially  conliul." 

Mr.  Landor  dit»d  at  Florence,  on  ITih 
SejrteniK'r,  at  the  advanced  ape  of  eighty- 
nine. 

MR.  JOHN  LEECH. 

This  i)opular  artist  and  aceoinplislied 
man  was  the  8on  of  Mr.  John  L(«ch,  of 
the  London  College-house,  Lndpite-hUl, 
and  was  lM)m  in  1817.  He  was  ednctted 
at  the  Giarterhouse.  and  was  afterwmnb 
placed  witli  a  nunlical  practitioner  at 
Hoxton,  an  eccentric  man  who,  as  Mr. 
Hawkins,  is  de)>i(^ed  in  All)ert  Smith's 
"  Adventures  of  Mr.  Jiedhury."  ifAm 
Leech  diversitied  his  medical  stndin  bj 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  his  master  and  lot 
fellow -students,  and  some  of  these  fidliiifr 
in  the  way  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxliain.  the 
author  of  the  "  Iiifroldshy  Legends,**  the 
votni;;  man  was  hy  him  introdneed  to  Mr. 
Bentley ;  an  engaiercinent  to  iUustnte  the 
*•*  Legends  "  followed,  and  the  medicd  peo- 
fession  was  at  once  ahandoned.  VeiTBOQB 
after  "Punch"  was  etartet^  Mr.  Leech 
joined  its  stalf,  and  he  oontmiied  eo  oi- 
pa^red.  amon^  other  occiipatioiiu»  ftr  the 
rest  of  his  lite ;  hia  first  sketch,  entlM 
*'  Foreigrn  Afiiiirs,"  appearing  in  AiamA, 
184^1,  and  his  last  upon  the  day  of  Ue 
funeral.  Of  these  drawings  a  wiitar  hi 
the  Edinburgh  Conrant  thus  speaks  ^— 

*<  By  them  he  may  he  said,  in  htA,  fee 
have  created  a  new  school  of  ait.  Noni- 
nally  a  caricaturist,  he  tmned  oat  weAly 
for  many  years  charming  little  piflfeone 
which  it  would  have  heen  libelloiia  to  oA 
caricatures  at  all— scenes  of  TBngiish 
of  every  class,  rural,  domestic^  and 
time;  girls,  dclightftd  not  mora  hjtkife 
hcauty  than  their  grace;  sweDa  nioib 
through  every  excess  of  ^flW*«ftl«M>  ■■! 
insipidity,  yon  saw  ftill  to  be  gentlHMBi 
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coachdrivcrs  whom  yon  longed  to  treat  to 
brandy-and- water ;  brisk  little  Cockney 
snobs  whom  you  laughed  at,  but  somehow 
could  neither  despise  nor  hate.  The  artist, 
it  was  plain,  was  essentially  a  genial 
humorist,  inferior  no  doubt  in  poetic  ima- 
gination and  fancy  to  Doyle,  but  akin  by 
his  talent  and  his  taste  to  the  Tliackerays 
and  Trollopes  of  his  generation.  The  kind  I 
of  work  of  which  we  have  s^wken  was  the  I 
characteristic  work  of  Leech.  He  pro-  j 
dnced  admirable  political  caricatures,  j 
But  there  he  was  often  only  embodying  with  | 
his  pencil  another  man's  wit.  But  although  i 
this  kind  of  help  is  most  valuable  to  a 
comic  artist,  still  it  leaves  his  proper  ori-  ' 
ginality  untouched.  The  stories  are  soon  ' 
common  property  in  any  case.  But  to  give  ] 
them  reality,  to  clothe  them  with  form,  to 
make  them  live  before  the  eye  with  a  new  ' 
and  permanent  life,  is  the  artist's  gift.  The  i 
richness  and  variety  of  these  situations  in  | 
Leech,  and  still  more  their  naturalness,  > 
their  refinement  and  purity,  may  be  ' 
fikvourably  contrasted  with  the  comic  | 
delineations  of  even  such  able  men  of  the  i 
old  school  as  Gilray !" 

Mr.  Leech  was  much  liked  by  his  pri- 
vate friends,  though  to  casual  acquaint- 
ances he  appeared  reserved.  He  was  a 
most  laborious  worker,  and  almost  all  the 
recreation  that  he  took  was  but  work  of  a 
different  kind,  for  it  was  had  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, where  he  learned  to  paint  the 
admirable  horses  and  hunting  scenes 
with  which  he  made  the  world  fkmiliar  in 
"  Punch,"  and  in  the  drawings  which  he 
supplied  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Snitees ;  this  recreation  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  on  medical  advice,  and 
he  never  took  heartily  to  any  other. 

To  provide  for  certain  members  of  his 
fiunily  he  worked  harder  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  his  labour  in 
connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  his 
sketches  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  a  couple  of 
years  ago  did  serious  injury  to  his  health. 
fie  also  sufTered  from  angina  pectoris, 
possibly  inherited,  but  unquestionably 
aggravated  by  overwork.  As  is  not  un- 
usually the  case,  his  disease  produced  a 
great  amount  of  irritability.  He  left  his 
house  in  Brunswick-square  partlv  because 
he  was  constantly  annoyed  by  the  organ- 
men,  and  removed  to  Kensington ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  settled  there  than  he  was 
distracted  by  the  noise  made  by  a  wheel- 
wright who  occupied  premises  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  who  commenced  ham- 
mering at  four  in  the  morning.  The 
barking  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  all 
harsh  sounds,  had  a  peculiarly  irritating 
effect  upon  him,  and  it  was  useless  to  at-» 
tempt  to  persuade  him  that  he  laid  too 
much  stress  on  such  annoyances.    He  de- 
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dared  that  "they  would  kill  him,"  and 
the  foreboding  no  doubt  had  a  most  un- 
happy effect  on  him.  In  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  his  health  being  very 
seriously  impaired,  he  went  to  Homburg, 
where  he  remained  for  six  weeks.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  went  to  Whitby, 
where  he  remained  a  month,  and  he 
seemed  decidedly  benefited  by  the  change. 
But  the  improvement  was  not  permanent; 
he  gradually  fell  into  his  old  state  On  the 
day  before  his  death,  October  28th,  he 
walked  out  with  a  friendi  and  his  demise 
was  so  sudden  that  a  children's  party  was  in 
his  house  at  the  time.  He  was  buri^  in  the 
Kensal-green  cemetery,  beside  his  friend 
Thackeray,  and  his  fimeral  was  attended 
by  a  large  throng  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, comprising  many  of  the  eminent 
artists  and  literary  men  of  the  day. 


MR.  JOHN  RAMSAY  M'CULLOCH. 

Mr.  M*Culloch,  the  well-known  author  of 
many  books  of  high  authority  upon  topics 
of  political  economy  and  national  finance, 
died  on  the  11th  Nov.,  at  the  Stationery 
Office,  of  which  establishment  he  had  been 
Comptroller  for  many  years.  He  was  bom 
at  Whithorn,  in  Wigtonshire,  on  March  1, 
1789.  His  family  possessed  a  small  free* 
hold  estate  called  Auchengool,  in  the  ste- 
wartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  to  which  Mr. 
M'Culloch  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  who  had  been  in  the 
Royal  navy,  and  commanded  a  revenue 
cutter.  His  father,  who  died  when  he  was 
about  five  years  of  age,  had  followed  no 
profession.  From  his  maternal  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Dr.  Laing,  Mr.  M'Cnlloch 
received  his  early  education ;  that  is,  he 
was  "grounded"  in  his  mother  tongue 
with  some  elementary  instruction  in  the 
dead  languages.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the 
Signet,  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  He  settled  in  Edinburgh, 
and  attended  the  public  classes  of  the 
University  for  two  years,  but  did  not  gra- 
duate or  study  for  any  profession.  Early 
in  1817  an  accidental  communication  which 
he  made  to  the  Scotsman  (then  lately 
established)  led  to  his  connexion  with  that 
journal ;  he  was  the  editor  for  about  two 
years,  and  continued  his  contributions  for 
many  years  after.  In  1818  he  commenced 
a  series  of  contributions  to  the  Sdinbur^fh 
Review,  by  an  article  on  Ricardo's  "  Prm- 
ciples  of  Political  Economy,"  and  ako 
■  gave  lectures  on  political  economy.  In 
1828  Mr.  M'Culloch  quitted  Edinburgh 
for  London,  on  being  appointed  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  m  University  Col- 
lege, London ;  but  the  chair  being  nnen- 
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(IowihI,  the  nuinlKT  of  Htu<li>iit8  attoiKliit^ 
his  h'cturos  wuh  hisiifficicnt  tor  hit*  renin - 
iKTutioii,  and  ho relinciuiKhcd that  jKMition. 
In  \H\\H  the  Whijr  (tovomment  made  hhn 
('(inii)tn)lltT  t»t'  tht»  London  Stiilionrry 
Oilicc,  and  hi>  continneil  the  head  of  this 
(h'partnu-nt  nntil  his  doatli.  When  \iv 
nn(IiTt<H)k  its  adniinistnition  thi>  hahitnal 
waslr  of  jiaiKT  in  \]iv  ]>nhli«' officvs  and  in 
lirintin;^  was  scandalons.  Mr.  M'C'nlhx'h 
a(-(-oni]>lishe<l  a  lar^c  annual  saving,  far 
I'xcrcdin;?  tlu'  t'ost  (tf  th»'  d(>))artnu'nt  ho 
presi<U'd  ovor.  His  judicious  ti-ononiv  and 
intoirrityworiMnulisi»uttHl,andan.'niattorKof 
record  inparliauu'ntary  rcjwrt  s  and  roturns. 

Mr.  M'Culloeh'rt  more  lastinjj:  and  meri- 
toriotis  reputation,  however,  was  piined 
]iy  his  liteniry  lahours.  They  were  the 
rosidt  of  forty  years  of  study  and  vx\)e- 
rience.  His  eontrilaitions  to  iX'ri(Klieal 
works  had  ht*en  various  and  extensive, 
lint  he  now  iH'pni  to  realize  his  aecjuire- 
njonts.  In  181^7  Mr.  Charles  Knijjlit  puh- 
lished,  in  two  oetavo  volumes,  his  '*  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  Hritish  Empiric" 
This  valuahle  work  was  suhseipiently  re- 
})u])lished  hy  Messrs.  Lonjjn>»n>.  ill  suci'es- 
81  vi'  (.Klitions  nmch  enlar^e<l.  The  latter 
jnihlishers  hnmjjfht  out  his  "  Dictionary  of 
C.'jinnnercial  Navijj^tion,"  a  standanl  work, 
ammally  reprintwl  and  revisetL  These  two 
works,  and  the  **(jleojini»l>hicaI  Dictionary" 
in  two  volumes,  wliich  first  apiieared  in  1810, 
may  l>e  ctnisidered  his  staple  pnxhictions ; 
the  two  first  mentioned  were  reprintetl  in 
the  Unite<l  States  and  translatetl  in  several 
Kuro]X'!an  countries.  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  numerous,  and  all  mori^  orU^s 
valuahle  contrihutions  to  political  and  eco- 
nomical science.  In  1828  he  edited  for 
Messrs.  Lonf^nan,  in  four  volumes,  octavo, 
an  inlition  of  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Xations," 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  an  introductory 
discourse,  notes,  and  supplemental  disser- 
tations. It  crame  to  a  fiiih  im])ressiou  iu 
1863.  In  1853  he  arranged  a  volume  of 
*'  Treatises  and  Essays  on  Ecouomittal 
l*oli('y,"  comprising  sketchi»s  of  Quesnay, 
Adam  Smitli,  and  Ricanlo.  Tliis  work 
was  partly  a  re})uhlicatiou  of  articles  he 
had  contrihuted  to  the  JEncifclopasdia 
Bntannicaf  hut  all  were  lareliilly  revised 
and  in  ]>art  rewritten,  some  essjiys  apjiear- 
ing  for  the  first  time.  In  the  same  year 
a))j)cared  his  volume  on  the  "  l*riuci])le,s  of 
Political  Economy,"  corrected  and  re- 
vised ;  in  1855  his  treatise  on  the  **  Priu- 
ci])les  and  IVactieal  Influence  of  Taxation 
and  the  Funding  System."  In  1858  he 
pnxluced  a  valuahle  work  on  the  "  Succes- 
sion to  l*roi)erty  vacant  hy  Death,  includ- 
ing Iu<iuirit»s  into  the  Influence  of  IVimo- 
geuiturr?.  Pintails,  and  Comimlsory  Parti- 
lion,  u]X)n  the  Fid)lic  Interests." 

Two  volumes  of  "  Early  English  Tracts 


on  Commerce  and  Money "  were  printwl 
'  hv  the  Political  Econ<miv  Cluh  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Overstone,  the  ])re- 
fact's  to  which  were  written  hv  Mr. 
M'Culhx'h,  and  he  oontrihuteil  jireface>  und 
n»»tes  to  four  volumes  of  scarce  tnicts  <iu 
kindred  suhjects,  reprinted  at  Lonl  (Jvtr- 
I   stone's  <'X{M'nM*. 

He   had   c«)llected  a   lihrary   oi  grvat 

value,  and  pecidiarly  complete  on  his  imii 

s]M><'ial  suhjects.     In  1855  he  puhlisheda 

hihliograpliii-al  volume   on  the  literatnre 

I   of  ])olitical   economy,   a  catalogue  of  bi^ 

;   hcst  Ixxiks,   with  historical,  critical,  aiid 

■   hiographic^l  notices ;  and  only  two  year* 

I   since  he  completed  and  privately  printed 

a  more  extended  and  valuable  catalogue 

raUonn^.     Of  this  volume,  which  is  cuti- 

tle<l  "  A  Catalogue  of  Books,  llie  property 

of  a    Political   Economist,  with  Critical 

and    Biographical  Notices"   a  very  few 

copies    were    presented   to   (ktsoiuU  and 

literary  friends. 

Hie*  genius  t)f  Mr.  M*Cullo*.»h  was  not 
inventive.  He  sifted  and  recast  the 
lalx)urs  of  others.  Statistics,  rather  tliau 
the  princijjles  of  |)olitical  economy,  were 
his  forte ;  hut  his  works  were  generaUv 
lucid  and^sound.  He  occasionally  indulged 
in  paradox ;  hut  in  this  error  he  only 
followed  greater  men.  There  are  unlived 
prohlems  in  political  science,  and  men  of 
genius  iu  advance  of  their  generation, 
groping  in  the  dark,  most  sometimes  late 
their  way. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  had  a  literan'  pension  of 
200/.  conferred  a])on  him  hy  Sir  kobert  PeeL 
In  1813  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  hy  a  in^cmty  of 
sixteen  out  of  eighteeu  votes,  one  being 
given  for  Hugo  and  one  for  Kanke. 


THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,  K.a 


lliis  nobleman,  Henry  Pelham 
Pelham  Clinton,  fifth  Duke  of  NeweMtkk 
was  one  of  the  foremost  and  moetraapMled 
statesmen  of  the  school  of  Peel,  bvt  ka 
eminent  for  brilliancy  of  talent  thw  te 
I)ersevering,  honest,  and  sednkiiif  dflio- 
tion  to  official  duty,  in  wluch  froBi  Ui 
first  entrance  into  public  lift  be  fW 
almost  constantly  engaged.  He  me  tlN 
eldest  of  the  six  sons  of  Heorr,  flmlk 
Duke,  by  bis  ynfe  GoorgiaiiA  ffiliwliuft 
(hiughterof  the  late  Edwufd  MiUerlfa^k 
Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Shipley  Hall,  DertmUBi. 
He  was  lK)m  in  Cliarles-rtreetk  Bmdif-. 
s(piare,  on  the  22nd  of  1^,  I8II9  tm 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Cimiifc  dntA 
Oxiiird,  wlK*re  be  took  the  uml  BjL 
degree  in  1832.  Whilst  an  iimlmiiwlMil 
'be  was  a  contemporary  and  fruMHf  III 
late  Lord  Herbert,  and  of  Ifr. 
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ler  with  whom  he  was  a  constant 
jr  at  the  "  Union"  Debating  Society, 
a  company  with  whom  he  first  en- 
into  public  life,  being  returned  to 
ment,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lin- 
at  the  general  election  of  December, 

as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
am  division  of  Nottinghamshire,  in 

the  great  ducal  estates  of  Clumber 

0  his  family  an  extensive  and  all  but 
ninating  influence.  He  thus  formed 
'  that  small  band  of  Tory  members, 
irtened  and  discomfited,  whom  Sir 
el  undertook  to  reorganize,  under  the 
ame  of  Conservative,  in  order  to  stem 
ivancing  Democratic  fiood.  In  the 
debates  which  took  place  at  that  time 
Lincoln  bore  little  or  no  share,  yet 
,  probably,  not  without  some  grounds 
ourable  augury  that  Sir  Robert,  on 
ling  home  from  Italy  in  183 1,  and 
ing  the  oflBce  of  Premier,  which  was 
expectedly  ottered  him,  made  Lord 
In  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
owever,  could  hardly  have  master^ 
tails  of  his  office,  when  public  opinion, 
ich  Sir  Robert  appealed  by  a  disso- 
,  having  proved  adverse,  though  by 
it  majority,  all  the  Ministers  were 
ted  to  the  Opposition  benches. 

ring  the  six  years  that  followed  the 
rvative  exclusion  from  power.  Lord 
In  was  not  an  inactive  member  of 
oose  of  Commons.  He  spoke  pretty 
$ntly,  especially  when  the  afiuirs  of 
tive  county  happened  to  come  under 
sion,  and  always  with  good  sense. 

was  no  efibrt  at  rhetorical  show, 
id  what  he  had  to  say,  quietly  and 
>nsiness*like  tone;  and  Sir  Robert 
vho  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  attach 
'  men  of  talent  to  his  party  and  per- 
iw  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in 

On  the  side  of  Lord  Lincoln  the 
kment  to  his  chief  was  from  the  first 
;;  it  soon  came  almost  to  amount 
■sonal  devotion.  When  Sir  Robert 
led  to  power  in  1841,  he  made  Lord 
In  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
:s,  a  post  which  in  January,  1846, 
changed  for  that  of  Chief  Secretary 
sland.  Like  his  chief,  his  political 
•ns  had   of  late  undeigone  a  very 

change,  which  ofiended  the  main 
of  his  constituents  as  well  as  his 
.    The  South  Notts  Protection  So- 

• 

bad  before  his  recent  appointment 

1  necessitated  a  fresh  election)  re- 
m1  him  to  resign,  and  the  Duke 
used  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ortion  of  the  county,  charging  his 
ith  being  the  victim  of  bad  counsel, 
laracterizing  Free  Trade  as  a  vicious 
revolutionary  system,  embodying 
18  KO/^  fatal  doctrines.    Lord  Lincoln 


issued  an  address  explanatory  of  his  con- 
duct, and  day  by  day  he  attended  meetings 
in  different  places.  The  nomination  came, 
an^  a  brief  triumph  attended  his  show  of 
hands  at  Newark.  The  polling  followed, 
and  the  result  was  a  defeat  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  seven  hundred.  Thus  in  February, 
1846,  was  severed  his  political  connexion 
with  the  county.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  remain  out  of  Parliament,  for  in  May 
following,  Mr.  Baird,  member  for  the  Fal- 
kirk boroughs,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (his  brother-in-law)  had  great 
influence,  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
and  Lord  Lincoln  became  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  seat.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
'Wilson,  a  Liberal,  but  was  elected  by  a 
m^ority  of  eleven. 

The  Peel  Administration  lasted  but  a 
month  longer,  and  Lord  Lincoln's  position 
during  it  was  a  painfiil  one.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Com  Law  Repeal  Bill,  Sir 
R.  Peel  thought  it  his  duty  to  carry 
through  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill;  and 
to  Lord  Lincoln,  who  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  Ireland,  it  fell  to  explain 
and  defend  the  detwls  of  a  complicated 
measure,  before  a  heated  and  angry  body 
of  Irish  members  as  well  as  a  hostile 
House.  With  his  usual  passion  for  mas- 
tering the  details  of  the  various  offices 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  and 
made  friends  with  several  of  the  Irish 
members.  At  the  general  election  of  1 847f 
he  again  met  with  opposition,  but  was  re* 
elected. 

During  the  Administration  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Lincoln  took  little  part  in 
public  afiairs,  and  the  death  of  his  father 
in  January,  1851,  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  1853,  when  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet,  he 
selected  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Peelite  party  as  his 
colleagues  in  power.  His  Grace  received 
the  seals  of  the  Colonial  office,  on  which 
department  also  devolved  the  management 
of  the  military  afikirs  of  the  nation.  When 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  broke 
out,  and  England  and  France  sent  a  force 
to  support  tiie  Turks,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  the  War  Administration  a 
separate  department.  The  Duke  then  left 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  military 
afiairs.  England  had  been  at  peace  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  on  the  nation 
getting  into  war,  matters  did  not  work 
smoothly.  The  old  system  broke  down, 
and  a  new  one  had  to  be  remodelled  after 
the  war  commenced ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  many  blunders  were  com- 
mitted  and  many  errors  occurred.    At  that 
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])criod  the  Duko  worktKl  iii^lit  and  (lay 
Hhnost,  to  brin^  the  d(>])artii)ont  into  a 
sound  admin ist nit ive  condition  ;  und 
though  lie  wns  uHsailcd  l»y  iM>liti(«l  opjK>- 
nrnls  hotli  in  und  out  of  Purliuiucnt  ut  the 
tiiiii.'  in  the  most  vindcnt  terms,  it  has 
sine*'  lKM»n  acknowleiljred  tliut  he  did  all 
tliat  umltT  the  eireumstauees  was  ]>ossil)le 
to  he  done. 

No  s])eech  of  the  Duke  is  prohuhly  so 
Well  ivmemhered  as  that  whieh  he  delivere<l 
at  the  o^xminp:  of  the  Se^^-sion  of  1855,  in 
wliieh  he  made  a  elean  hreast  of  it  in 
resipiiinp  his  office  of  Minister  of  War. 
He  was  deei)ly  moved  himself,  and  he 
mo\'ed  every  body  else.  Nolxxly  after  that 
8])eech  thoujfht  of  impntin^j:  to  him  indo- 
lence, indifference,  or  levity,  but  still  there 
was  something  said  of  inc4ipacity.  This 
charge  he  had  notictnl  with  the  others, 
£uiyin^  the  only  thin^  that  a  sensible  man 
can  say  on  that  jHirsonal  chai^^ — that  he 
was  the  last  man  who  could  discuss  it,  and 
that  tlie  question  nnist  Iw  left  to  time, 
lie  made  some  brief  and  nuxlest  disclo- 
sures of  his  toil  and  anxiety,  and  of  the 
si)ecial  interest  he  had  in  the  <r<HKl  ecmduct 
of  the  war,  fnm\  two  sons  of  his  own  being 
in  the  annv  and  navv.  These  w(m  him 
mutrh  sympathy ;  whicli  was  furtlier  in- 
creased when  he  declared  in  his  honest 
way,  that  the  greatest  relief  and  pleasure 
he  could  have  would  l)e  in  the  l)etter 
fortune  of  his  suct^cssor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  and  his  enjoyment  of  that 
national  tH>nfidence  and  s}^npathy  which 
he  himself  had  failinl  to  obtain.  Now, 
under  the  emotion  of  the  hour,  his 
colleagues  Ix^gan  to  l)ear  testimony  to 
his  official  merits,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  was  to  be  inquireil 
into  ;  and  the  Duke's  contiimauce  in  office 
could  not  1k»  ])n)iM)sed  to  him.  As  s<Km  as 
he  was  at  liln'rty  to  go  abro;id,  he  went  to 
the  (.Vimea  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  examine 
personally  inlo  many  tilings  that  could  be 
only  taken  on  cretlit  at  home.  Meantime, 
Lord  Pannmn^  was  not  slow  to  do  the 
rc^iuisite  justice  to  his  predecessor.  He 
lost  no  opportimity  of  testifying  to  the 
admirable  state  in  which  he  found  the 
department,  and  producing  the  evidences 
of  wisdom  and  skill,  as  well  as  of  zeal  and 
devotedness  which  he  had  found  there. 
The  defects  had  taken  det»j)  root  Ijefore  the 
Duke's  time;  and  any  man  nmst  liave 
found  them  insuperable  in  the  first  year  of 
a  war  after  a  peace  of  almost  forty  years. 

When  the  second  cimlition  (Jovenmient 
wasfonntHl,in  1850,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  ai)i)ointe(l  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  which  ]x»st  he  held  till  A])ril, 
186-k  This  time  his  Grace  was  ap])ointed 
to  the  office  for  which  his  tidents  und 
acquirements  admirably  fitted  him.      llie 
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present  condition  of  our  colonial  possesMonx 
— regulating  their  owu  afl'airs,  exercising 
all  the  privileges  of  self-govenmient— 
renders  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretan*  an 
easy  one,  as  it  pesjiects  the  Parliament  <)l' 
this  countn*,  whatever  niav  Ihj  the  nature 
or  amount  of  his  corres]»ondence  with  tbo 
ct)lonies  themselves.  During  the  five 
years  of  his  Graeme's  holding  the  c«alis  tlie 
only  prominent  incident  was  his  excursion 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  itnn- 
pany  with  the  IVince  of  Wales.  There 
his  tour  through  tlie  two  countries  was  an 
almost  continual  ovation,  and  would  have 
l)een  so  altt^ther  but  for  thos(>  rchgious 
dissensions  l>etween  Roman  Cutliolii^s  and 
Orangemen  which,  transplanted  finoni  Ire- 
land, liave  l)ecome  more  fierce  in  the 
colony  tlian  on  their  native  soil.  The 
Orangemen  showed  no  lack  of  loyalty,  but 
they  insistiHl  on  showing  it  in  their  owu 
way  ;  and  the  Duke,  with  a  becoming  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  would  not  suffer  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  lie  mixed  up  in  party  and  polemical  de* 
monstratious.  With  this  one  exception, 
neither  the  Prince  nor  the  Secretary 
had  any  cause  to  regret  their  visit  to  thi« 
magnificent  |K)H8ession  of  the  British 
Crown.  He  continued  at  his  post  after- 
wards, working  quietly,  unostentatiously, 
but  with  rare  diligence  and  eonscientions 
industry,  till,  towards  the  close  of  last 
year,  s,>'mptoms  of  iuiling  health  appeared, 
which  reftised  to  yield  to  medical  treat- 
ment, and  compelled  his  retirement.  DuT' 
-ing  his  last  illness  his  Grace  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  more  tlian  one  personal 
visit  from  Her  Mfgesty  and  from  the  Heir 
Ap])arent.  His  death  took  place  nther 
suddenly,  on  the  18tli  of  OctoI)cr. 

Tlie  late  Duke  married  in  Norembo; 
1832,  the  Lady  Susan  Harriet  CatfamiM 
Hamilton-Douglas,  only  daughter  of  tte 
late  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  ihrnndaii,  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  omeb  ud  tt 
ended  in  a  separation,  and  eventxu^f  t 
divorce.  His  Grace  had  Ave  cliDdnB  bj 
this  union — a  daughter  and  fonr  wauu 

Tlie  family  of  the  Duke  is  of  mt 
antiquity.  They  descend  fimn  RwSmH 
de  Clinton,  Lord  of  Clint(m»  Ozfivdrim 
temp.  William  L  The  tixth  in 
from  him,  John  de  Clinton, 
A.D.  1299  to  the  House  of  Lorda  m 
Clinton ;  and  ever  since,  say  our  Pmimh 
"the  male  line  has  been  xvpreHitaaly 
peers  in  parliament,  withoat  intennWOBl 
c<mse(]uentlv  they  are  the  dldesfc  UMalMn 
of  the  House  of  Lords  with  that  dirtiBBlta 
except  tlie  families  of  Befkdflf  Hi 
Neville."  'rhe  aiutons  held  luib  mm 
Wooilst(x?k,  Oxfordshire^  u  etri|y  m  tib 
mi<ldle  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry  |  Vi4^Pt 
find  John  de  Clinton^  of  '    ' 
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wickshire,  summoned  to  Parliament  in 
1299  (27th  Edward  I.)  as  Baron  Clinton  of 
Maxstoke.  His  son.  Sir  William,  sucoes- 
sivdy  became  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports ;  and,  having  been  one 
of  those  who  surprised  Mortimer  at 
Nottingham  Castle,  was  created  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  a  title  which  became  extinct 
at  his  death  without  male  issue.  His 
nephew,  the  fourth  Lord  Clinton,  was  a 
sharer  in  the  military  glories  of  Edward 
III.  and  the  Black  Prince;  and  his 
descendant,  Edward,  ninth  lord,  who 
attained  the  highest  rank  as  a  naval  com- 
mander during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  his  three  immediate  successors,  was 
raised  in  1572  to  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  family  as  the 
second  title.  The  ancient  Barony  of  Clin- 
ton, being  a  barony  in  fee  and  descendible 
to  female  heirs,  passed  away  into  another 
Ime  in  1692. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN,  ESQ. 

William  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  formerly 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  fourth 
baronet  of  Dmmoland,  co.  Clare,  by  the 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  Cahirmoyle,  Limerick, 
was  bom  October  17,  1803.  His  eldest 
brother  (better  known  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  long  the  Conservative  M.P.  for 
Clare),  succe^led  his  &ther  as  fifth  baronet 
in  1837*  and  became  thirteenth  Baron 
luchiquin  in  1855,  on  the  death  of  his 
kinsman,  the  Marqub  of  Thomond. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  after  an  education  at  Har- 
row and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1826  as  the  Tory 
M.P.  for  Ennis,  and  opposed  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  famous  Clare  election.  He 
was  member  for  the  county  of  Limerick 
from  1835  to  1849,  and  during  that  period 
he  completely  changed  his  politics,  becoming 
a  warm  friend  of  the  National  party,  and 
professing  such  exclusive  devotion  to  Irish 
interests  as  to  involve  lum  in  quarrels  with 
the  House,  which  resulted  on  one  occasion 
in  his  committal  to  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-ums.  He  thus  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  Messrs.  Meagher, 
Mitchel,  and  others  of  the  "Young  Ire- 
land" party,  who  in  1846  set  on  foot  the 
Irish  Confederation,  and  meditated  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  President.  In  1818  the 
Confederation  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment recently  established  there.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  Messrs.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  O'Gorman,  who 
presented  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
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President,  Lamartiuc,  but  received  a  reply 
which,  though  couched  in  vague  terms, 
showed  that  their  cause  would  not  be 
espoused  by  France.  They  still,  however, 
continued  their  machinations,  and  when 
coercive  measures  were  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  rose  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  spoke 
vehemently  against  the  Crown  and  Gk>- 
vemmeut  Securities  Bill,  describing  the 
military  strength  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Ireland,  and  calculating  its  chances  of 
success.  The  Bill,  however,  became  law, 
and  under  its  provisions,  John  Mitchel, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  agitators, 
was  tried,  found  guUty,  and  transported* 
Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
also  tried,  but,  owing  to  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury,  they  were  acquitted.  The  plan 
of  an  insurrection  was  still  persisted  in, 
and  in  July,  1848,  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  attempted  to  arrest  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  but  was  foiled  by  his 
sudden  departure  jfrom  Dublin.  Though 
warned  by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  that  success  was  not  to  be  expected, 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  resolved  at  once  to 
appeal  to  arms,  and  hastily  departing  to 
the  South  of  Ireland,  he  harangued  the 
people  in  various  towns,  as  at  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny;  and  the  insurrection  actually 
commenced  at  a  place  called  Mullinahone, 
where,  at  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell, 
large  numbers  of  the  peasantry  assembled 
in  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  their  general. 
On  the  26th  of  July  he  went  to  a  police 
barrack  containing  six  men,  to  whom  he 
promised  better  pay  and  promotion  if  they 
would  join  his  ruiks,  and  bade  them  refuse 
at  their  peril.  They  peremptorily  refused, 
but  he  marched  off  without  attacking  them. 
On  the  29th  he  appeared  on  Boulagh 
Common,  near  Ballingarry^  on  the  borders 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  There  Sub- 
Inspector  Trant,  from  Colan,  with  about 
fifty  men,  had  fortified  himself  in  the  house 
of  a  widow  named  Cormac.  The  rebel 
forces  surrounded  the  house,  their  chief 
standing  in  the  cabbage-garden  and  par- 
leying with  the  constabulary  through  the 
window.  He  quickly  retired,  however, 
and  mounted  a  horse  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  policeman ;  Trant,  apprehending 
an  attack,  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  a 
battle  ensued.  Two  shots  were  aimed  at 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  a  man  that  stood 
beside  him  was  killed.  Another  party  ot 
police,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Cox, 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  French,  a  magis- 
trate, came  up  at  the  moment  and  fired  on 
the  rebels,  who  fied  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Eighteen  were  killed  and  a  lai^ 
nmnbcr  wounded,  the  constabulary  suffer- 
ing no  damage  whatever.  Mr.  O'Brien 
now  abandoned  the  cause  in  despair,  and 
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c'Mict'uliKl  liinis<>lf  for  scvonil  days  umon^ 
tlu'  jK'usantry,  licit  one  of  whom  was 
t«iii]»t<»il  t<»  Ix'tniy  liini.  «'von  for  tin*  lanre 
ri'Wjird  «>f  5(K)/.  Sii'k  «»f  thai  sort  of  lift' 
lir  ]ivoc»*<'(UkI  from  his  lii(lin;j:-i)hioi'  in  tho 
Ki'i'jKT  Mountains,  on  th«'  Tith  of  Au}.niht, 
and  went  to  iW  riiilwav  station  ul  Thnrlos. 
Wliili'  taking  a  ticket  for  Linu'rick  lie  was 
n'('o«riii/t.(l  !ind  urn'slt'd  hya  railway  ^lanl 
n.niu'il  Iluhm*.  A  slron;;  osj^irt  of  j»oliiv 
w:»s  iimiii'diatt'ly  ])roc'un'd,  and  h*'  was 
conveyed  by  sptrial  train  to  l)u))lin,  when* 
lie  was  liN^rfd  in  Kilmaiidiam  Gaol. 
Thus  cndinl  the  insurrection  of  IK\S.  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  tried  hy  siKH'ial  connnission 
at  Clonmel,  which  oiK'ntnl  on  the  21st  of 
Sej»tendK'r.  He  was  cheerful,  and  was 
cordially  prt't'ted  hy  liis  friends,  amon^ 
wlioni  were  his  two  hn>thers.  Sir  Lucius 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien.  With  him 
wiTe  tritnl  Meajrher  and  Mac  Manns.  His 
trial   lasted  nine  da  vs.      All  three  wen? 

• 

found  jriiilty  of  liijjh  tn*jU!on,and  senteneetl 
t(»  be  han^(>d,  drawn,  and  (jimrtereil.  Tlie 
])unishnient  was  connnuted  to  tninsptirta- 
tion  for  life.  Thevwere  sent  to  Van  Die- 
men's  land,  when*  tickets  of  leave  were 
ollered  them.  The  other  convicts  acceptx'd 
the  terms,  hut  Mr.  O'Brien  refuse*!  to 
ple<l;je  his  word  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  escaiHs  and  after  some  delay,  and  the 
discx)very  of  a  ]»lot  ft>r  his  lil>eratiou,  ho 
was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island.  At  last  his 
health  pave  way,  and  he  was  indu(^ed  to 
pive  the  requirtxl  promise,  and  aeeepted 
the  tieket.  He  was  then  hroupht  haek  to 
Hobart  Town,  and  remained  in  its  neiph- 
bourhixxl  for  several  vears.     In  the  mean- 

• 

time,  Mitchel,  Meapher,  and  others,  who 
had  lH*en  carrj-inp  on  a  corresi)on»lenee 
with  the  National  Partvin  Ireland,  effwrted 
their  escajHS  but  Mr.  O'Hrien  from  a  hiph 
pense  of  honour,  declined  t^  imitate?  them. 
In  lH7)(y  he  reeeivwl  a  free  jmrdon  from 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  travelled  for  some  time 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  and 
more  recently  returned  to  In»hind,  where, 
as  far  as  words  went,  he  showwl  that  his 
opinions  were  in  no  manner  chanpcd  by 
the  sutferinps  that  he  had  underpoue.  He 
delivennl  lectures  on  the  condititm  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  he  charped  every  thinp  that 
was  amiss  in  the  conntrv'  to  Enplish  mis- 
povemment ;  but  with  all  his  hatred  of 
"  Saxon  dominaticm,*'  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  avail  himself  of  tlie  aid  of  the  law 
courts  im  a  quest  ion  of  proiKTty.  In  18-18, 
when  al)out  to  commit  himself  to  anns,  he 
had  conveyed  his  ])roperty  t^)  tnistivs  for 
the  benetit  of  his  family,  in  order  to  avoid 
its  forfeiture,  and  ac(ronUnply,  on  his 
return  from  exile,  he  found  his  eldest  sou 
Edward  William,  now  married  to  the 
granddaughter    of  Lord  Montcoglc,  the 


head  of  tlic  lionse.  He  chafed  at  this,  ami 
instituted  a  Chancery  suit  npnlnst  the 
tniste<;s,  hnt  this  was  eventually  settleil. 

t 

and  he  formally  n^ipmnl  his  )M)sition  a«  a 
landed  propriet<»r  for  a  life  ainniity  •>f 
1()0(I/.  Since  that  time  he  had  peneniUv 
resided  out  of  Ir(.>lan<l. 

Mr.  O'Brien  dietl  at  Banpor  on  the  ISth 
of  June.  His  remains  were  ctmvevedtn 
Ireland,  and,  coutran'  to  the  wishes  <»f  his 
family,  his  fimenil  was  made  the  occannu 

.   of  a  tunniltuous  putherinp  of  th«  National 

I    Party. 

!        IVrsonallv  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  wm  re- 
parded  by  all  parties  as  one  of  tlie  nuvt 
tnithful,  honourable,  and  kind-hearted  of 
men.    His  talents  were  respectable,  aud  hU 
inteprity  uncjuestionetL     Unhappily,  how- 
ever, he  was  jKtssessiMl  with  the  idea  tlat 
he  was  destined  to  restore  the  h»st  hummrs 
of  his  royal  race,  and  this  le<l  him  to 
sacrifice  the  wide  career  of  real  usefiiliieiw 
that  his  lU'tual  ]N»sition  pave  to  him.  alike 
to  his  own  injury,   and  to  that  of  his 
country.     His  family   was  so  illa^^trion^ 
as  to  \iave  lx»eii  made  the  subject  of  a 
s]K»cial  history.     Mr.  0*Douophue  in  his 
"  Historical   Memoir  of   the  O'Briens," 
tlms  characterizes  the  race: — ">\Tiether 
as  Kinps  of  the  whole  island,  or  later  of 
the   Southern    half,   or  again  after   the 
arrival  of  the  Anplo-Nonnans,  ruling  thrir 
restricted  principality  of  Thomoiid  with 
independent  authority,  as  aftserted  by  Sir 
John    Daxds,   the  descendants  of  Brian 

,   Horoihme .  have  written  their  names  in 

I  indelible  characters  in  the  history  of  their 
countr}'.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  canio 
many  memorials  of  the  energr  and  power 
of  the  native  princes  be  found  at  thii  dsf 

i   as  hi  the  territory  of  Thomond  befoK  it 

'  was  restricted  to  the  present  coantfof 
Clare.  The  erectitni  of  the  Moiuwteiieiaf 
Manister,  Nenagh,  Holy  Cross,  the  Clitbe- 
dral  of  Limerick,  the  Abbey  of  Emuatiid 
many  others,  devoted  to  the  poipoM  of 
learning  and  piety,  exhibit  to  the  modfni 
traveller  proofs  of  the  genias  and  Tigoor 
of  the  descendants  of  Brien.** 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  traces  the  deseeDfcof 
the  family,  the  head  of  which  is  wm  Bun 
of  Inchiquin,  to  the  celefanted  Hibmn 
monarch  just  mentioned,  who  euuiiMUflsi 
his  reign  in  1002,  and  dosed  it  witih  lil 
life  at  the  batUe  of  Clontarf  in  101^ 

THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICK   FEBBDL 

Ijouis  Perrin,  a  retired  judge  of  thi 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  IrebadL 
sound  lawyer,  and  an  able 
judge.     In  his  early  days 
distinguished  amongst  his 
uncompromising  r^mner.    He  thcs  M*  ' 
pressed  opinions  whidi  he  nisfw  iivjljj 
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abandoned  tlirooghont  a  long  and 
ineventfiil  fareer.    At   Emmet's 

of  Mb  IHends  were  conepicuous. 
re  the  late  Bishop  oT  Waterfurd 
lu  Perrin.  When  sentence  waa 
oth  found  their  way  to  the  dock, 
inlj  embraced  their  onfortimate 
rieiid.  On  the  profle«ntion  of 
md  the  Catholic  dcl^ates,  tbr  vio- 
be  Convention  Act,  Ferrin  waa 
onsel,  and  his  practice  abortl;  after 
tnlarged.  He  wan  soon  one  of  the 
)d  hrads  of  tlie  Protestant  Liberal 
the  Bar  which  advised  and  co- 

with  the  Catholics,  who  now 
a  prepare  fiir  tbe  great  events 
'eceded  the  emancipation.  It  was 
ever,  until  the  ilown&ll  of  "  as- 
■"  and  the  triumph  of  Liberal 
Mr  the  Reform  Act,  that  Mr. 
wred  in  the  honoars  conferred  on 
etitors  of  the  Tory  side.  While 
he  presided  over  one  of  the  most 
.t  inquiries,  which  was  followed 
lostfraitfidresnlta,  that  ever  took 
I  Ireland — namely,  the  inquiry 
old  Irieh  corporations.  On  the 
'hich  was  prepared  by  Perrin,  the 
.nlcipal  Actwas founded.  Another 
hievements  should  be  remembered 
■nds  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
ID  had  been  the  stronghold  of 
mcy ;"  he  attacked  it,  and 
ii.  As  a  member  of  the  North 
rcuit,  and  conspicuous  for  his 
>rincip]es,  he  had  a  strong  party 
imty,  but  it  was  believed  nothing 
ake  the  hold  of  the  Tory  aris- 
Perrin  succeeded,  but  at  an  enor- 
■ense.  Subsequently  he  conteslA 
'hen  Attorney- General.  At  length 
SB  were  crowned  by  his  elevation 
Jench,  daring;  Lord  Melbourne's 


:SHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 
!  Davys,  Bishop  of  Peterboroogh, 
d  at  Christ's  College,  1803,  tenth 
,  and  became  a  fellow.  He  sab- 
'  became  curate  of  Littlebury,  and 
if  Chesterford  ;  tbe  latter  curacy 
until  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  late 
f  London,  was  presented  to  tliat 
hen  Mr.  Davys  became  curate  of 
a  Prior  'r  he  afterwards  removed 
Igton,  and  was  appointed  tntor  to 
xi»  Victoria.  He  was  advanced 
!  of  Petcrliorough  in  1839.  In 
the  deceased  prelate  belonged  to 
ngelicftl  section  of  the  Church. 
no  active  part,  however,  in  theo- 
ontroTcrsy,  and  was  liberal  to- 
1  religions  creeds.  Of  laM  jeara 
hip  seldom  occujned  his  sent  in 
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the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  fact,  hia 
ambition  through  life  was  rather  to  be 
good  than  great.  In  the  aSectionate 
regard  of  his  former  pupil,  our  present 
gracious  Queen,  the  Bbhop  of  Peter- 
borough  held  a  high  place,  and  tokens  of 
Her  Majesty's  grutetid  affection 


qtiently  bestowed  upon  him.     Throughont 

'  ■    '■   »se  the  late  bishop  was  much  loved 

ipected.     He  died  on  the  18th  of 


hia  din 


April,  aged  eighty-four. 


MISS  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 
This  yonng  lady,  tbe  giiled  daughter 
of  a  poet,  and  herself  a  poetess  who  was 
already  achieving  a  high  reputation,  died 
on  the  2nd  February,  in  the  very  spring- 
tide of  her  literary  merit  and  fame.  Shs 
was  the  daughter  of  Bryan  Walter  Procter, 
Esq.,  bairister-at-law,  and  commissioner 
in  lunacy,  eminent  as  a  conveyancer, 
whose  legal  reputation,  however,  is  but 
secondary  to  the  poetic  reputation  which, 
as  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  he  has  obt^ned- 
He  is  w^  known  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  "  Mirandola,"  "  A  Sicilian 
Story."  and  "  The  Flood  of  Theesaly,"  and 
of  many  songs  and  other  charming  jneccs. 
His  daughter,  the  sub)ect  of  this  notice, 
who  had  inherited  his  inspiration,  grac^ 
and  talent,  first  became  known  t«  the 
public  bj  her  productions,  "  Legends  and 
Lj-rics,"  and  "A  Chapiet  of  Verses." 
These  and  her  subsequent  publications  had 
placed  her  among  the  moat  popular  femala 
poets  of  the  day. 


DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 

This  widely- known  and  bighly-eB^mated 
artist  was  a  native  of  Edinbnrah,  where 
be  was  bom  on  tbe  a«h  of  October,  1796. 
He  commenced  hia  career  as  apprentice  to 
a  decorative  house-punter.  A  brother 
apprentice  1^  the  same  master  was  one 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished,  Mr. 
D.  R.  Hay,  weU  known  as  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  harmonies  in  colonrs  and  forma 
and  the  practice  of  decorative  art.  On  the 
eipiration  of  hia  term,  he  obtained  an  en- 
gagement to  paint  scenes  tor  a  second-rate 
theatre  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  for 
the  principal  theatres  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  Prom  thence  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Elliston,  then  manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  when  only  26  years  old, 
became  scene-painter  at  Dmiy  Lane, 
where  he  liad  Clarkson  Stanfield  for  a 
comrade,  and  also  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  the  time  of  Hacieady. 

Two  yesra  later,  he  and  a  company  of 
brother  artists  instituted  the  Sodetv  of 
British  Artiata;   and  Roberts  was  Vioe- 
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IVosident  for  8oine  time.  He  exhibited  iu 
it  tlif  first  picturefl  tliat  we  hear  of;  pue 
(if  Drvlnirj^h,  and  two  of  Meln>.s«>  Ai)l»ey. 
'I'lm^  ho  lH.'^auwiUi  Hrchitectunil  painting, 
wliich  was  the  j^rt-at  object  of  his  life  ami 
art  to  the  en<l. 

In  lK2r>  hi'  hiul  evidently  l>oeii  Iw^fin- 
iiiiifT  his  travels,  for  he  hIiowhI  to  the 
Wdi'ld  what  he  had  seen  at  l)iei)iKJ  and 
Koui-n.  In  the  followinj;  vwir  he  exhi- 
bitetl  for  tlie  first  time  at  the  Koyal  Aea- 
demy.  He  seeins.  htiwever,  to  have  l)een 
ba])}iier  with  the  SiH'iety,  for  he  exhibited 
n-j^nlarly  there,  while  appeariuj;  only  once 
in  eiirht  years  at  the  Aeudeniy.  lie  was 
travellinji:  and  painting  durinpf  the  inter- 
val, and  the  most  notiwable  w»>rk  of  the 
])evi<Ml  was  the  pietiire  which  he  jminted 
fur  Lord  Xorthwiek,  and  which  i8  now  in 
Sir  K<»lH»rt  Peel's  collection,  "  'Hie  Depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  fnmi  E^j'pt."  He 
had  not  yet  l)een  in  Egj'pt,  but  neither 
had  he  been  in  India,  and  wc  tind  him 
])ainting  the  EUora  Cave.  He  worked 
from  a  sketch  by  Captain  Orindlay. 

For  some  years  the  variety  of  his  sub- 
jeets  seeins  now  as  wonderful  as  his  in- 
du-^try.  We  find  in  the  list  Scotch,  Dutch, 
Enjrlish,  and  Rhenish  timiis,  from  studies 
of  his  own.  TluTc  is  a  l*ortu^iese  one  ;  but 
that  is  from  a  sketch  of  Charles  Land8ei>r*H. 
He  was  in  S])ain,  however,  in  1834,  and 
thence  he  sent  tlie  "  Gerulda  at  Seville," 
])ainted  cm  the  »\w{,  and  the  work  which 
fixiHl  his  rank  &a  a  great  painter,  "  Tlte 
C'atlieilral  at  Burgos."  It  may  l>e  seen  in 
tbe  nati(mal  collection,  as  Mr.  Venion 
immi^liately  ])urchasiHl  it,  as  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks afterwards  did  the  two  others 
which  ai)ix?ar  in  the  Naticmal  Gallery — 
'•  The  Crypt  at  Roslyn  Cln»i)el,"  and  "  tlie 
Spanish  Scene  on  the  Davro,  at  Grenada.'* 

For  four  years  at  this  time  he  contri- 
butetl  largely  to  the  annuals  which  were 
tlie  fashion  of  the  }>eriod ;  and  to  these, 
perha])s,  he  owed  his  first  celebrity  Iwyond 
his  own  island;  for  by  the  illustrated 
publi(rutious  of  the  day  the  Continental 
lKH)ple  le^imt  to  know  the  scenery  of  their 
own  and  one  another's  countries.  Tlie 
fon'ign  engravings  from  his  views  iu 
tlie  "  Landsca{>o  Annual,"  and  iu  illus 
tnition  of  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  lithograplunl  **  Spanish  Sketches, 
were  a  ccmiplete  novelty  to  half  the  Conti- 
nent. His  grand  achievement,  however, 
was  the  **  Sketches  \h  the  Holy  Land " 
and  in  neighbouring  countries — one  of  the 
l:irge>t  illustnitive  works  in  existence,  and 
no  less  eminent  for  its  fidelity  and  its  elm- 
r.icter  of  vitality  than  for  its  splendour. 
K  was  while  he  wjis  studying  these 
M'eiies  that  he  was  made  an  Associate  of 
tlie  Royal  Academy  in  1831K  In  18 U  he 
became  au  Academician ;  and  iu  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  the  great  folio  work  1)egau  to 
apiiear — Ixmis  Haghe  lieing  the  engraver, 
and  Dr.  Croly  the  contributor  of  tbe  h'-tter- 
press.  The  whole  rotjuircci  the  lalMiur  of' 
eight  years  on  the  part  of  the  artist  and 
the  engraver. 

Hiat  is  al>ove  twenty  years  ago;  and 
the  pHxluetion  of  his  wealth  of  that  si->rt 
has  never  ceasi>d— scarcely  paused— froui 
that  time  to  this.  We  look  luick  with 
wonder  on  the  product itm  of  workb  of 
such  quality  as  '*  The  Baalbec,"  **  The 
Jemsalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
"The  'J'emple  of  the  Sun  at  BaaUiec,' 
which  our  readers  will  rememlior  at  the 
Inteniational  Exhibition  of  18G2;  **The 
Destnictiou  of  Jerusalem ;"  the  picture 
painted  by  Royal  command  of  "The 
Oi>ening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;" 
and  tlie  great  panoramic  Picture  of  Rome, 
])reseiited  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  bis  native 
city.  Edinburgh  had  before  given  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  she  was  not  left 
unrepresented  amidst  the  old  capitals 
which  he  illustrated  in  long  succession. 
Rome,  Venice,  Vienna,  and  many  more, 
and  finally,  London,  were  so  painted  by 
him  as  to  secure  to  future  generations  a 
ck^ar  conception  of  what  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  looked  like  (as  regards  their  most 
prominent  features)  in  our  ctontur)'. 

Those  pictures  of  London,  as  seen  from 
the  Tliames,  ore  tlic  latest  memorials  we 
liave  of  David  Rol)erts.  lie  was  empIo}'ed 
on  two  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  nevertlieless  an  old  scheme.  Turner 
once  told  him  that  he  had  thought  dt 
painting  London  from  points  of  view  OQ 
the  lliamesj  but  he  decided  tliat  the 
scheme  was  too  wide  for  him.  When  he 
relinquished  it  David  Roberta  aeemi  to 
have  taken  it  up,  and  he  accamnlated 
a  large  mass  of  materials  for  it.  Onr 
readers  must  have  a  vivid  rememfanuico  of 
the  fine  rendering  of  St.  Pbul*8»  as  pn- 
sented  in  the  pictures  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition.  The  series  were  painted  fir 
Mr.  Cliarles  Lucas,  who  haa  hong  them 
together.  One  of  the  unfinished  piotnni 
is  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  ftx>m  Lodfliete-lun; 
the  other,  nearly  finished,  is  thendeoe  of 
Westminster,  seen  ftx>m  the  river. 

He  leaves  a  rich  legacy  of  iirnfnaiinnil 
treasures,  besides  these  incomplete  pie- 
tures.  He  quirted  with  very  nw  of  Ui 
wat^r-colour  sketches  and  dnwingi  mede 
iu  the  countries  he  traydled  throoglL  He 
retained  almost  every  ori^nel  Aj^:^  ib^ 
wc  may  all  conceive  wliat  a  nmnber  ttoe 
must  1>e  of  them.  There  is  elim  a 
series  of  an  interesting  order  of 
raiida.  It  was  his  habit  to  make  a 
aud-ink  etching  of  erery  piotim*  hi 
painted,  with  notes  reccnding  &e  eiae  Hi 
other  conditions  of  the  woric    lUl  ii  a^ 
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only  a  precious  legacy  to  his  desceudants, 
but  a  valuable  record  for  the  world  of  art. 
David  Roberts  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
architectural  painter    that   our   country 
has  yet  produced  in  this  department  of 
art;    indeed,    he    stands    almost     alone 
among  us,  the  artist  who  comes  next  to 
him  being  Samuel  Prout,  the  water-colour 
painter,  who  died  in  1852.     Mr.  Roberts 
had    a    wonderfully    quick    eye    for    all 
striking  effects  of  architecture,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  canvas  with  great  ease. 
Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  his 
views  of  cathedral  interiors,  lit  up  with  the 
magnificent  pageants  of  Roman  Catholic 
religion.     He  gave  a  grand,  broad  effect, 
a    tmthiul  general  result,    and  did  not 
much  trouble  himself  with  minuteness  of 
workmanship.     In  this  respect  one  is  apt 
now  and  then  while  looking  at  his  pictures 
to  remember  the  scene-painter;   but   in 
point  of  fact  minuteness  of  work  would  be 
misplaced  in    an  architectural  painting, 
and  there,  if  anywhere,  the  artist  may  be 
allowed  to  generalize.     In  this  broad  style 
oi  treatment    David   Roberts  was    par- 
ticolarly  happy,  and  he  could  be  very  pro- 
lific.   He  pamted  quickly  and  he  painted 
much.    His  pictures  were  snapped  up  at 
heavy  prices.    If  he  fell  short  of  genius  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  rare  ability,  of 
sturdy  industry,  *  and  of  admirable .  tact. 
Like  many  Scotchmen,  he  spoke  slow  with 
a  broad  accent,  and  gave  one  in  conver- 
sation the  idea  of  a  slow-working  intellect. 
In  his  art,   however,  there  was  nothing 
slow  or  drawling.     Whatever  he  did  he 
did    quickly,    sharply,  and  with  marked 
vigour.    Apart  from  the  interest  which 
atrtaches  to  him  as  an  artist,  and  w^hich  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  his 
actual    achievement,    there    is    another 
interest  which  belongs  to  his  career,  and 
which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome.     He  who 
b^an  as  a  humble  house  painter,  and 
ended  as  a  Royal  Academician,  had  not  a 
little  to  boast  of. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a  man  of  genial  tem- 
per, and  of  great  kindliness  and  liberality 
of  character.  At  the  height  of  his  success 
he  preserved  his  native  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  heart.  In  the  last  autumn 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  absent  from  his 
r^^ular  work,  and  staying  at  Bonchurch, 
he  occupied  himself  with  cleaning  and 
renovating  his  old  sketches.  His  health 
was  good ;  his  fame  was  rising,  as  appeared 
by  the  constantly  increasing  prices  given 
for  his  works ;  he  was  blessed  in  family 
affection,  and  rich  in  friends.  He  was 
passing  into  old  age  as  happily  as  possible 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  death 
which  spared  him  the  suffering  of  illness, 
infirmity,  and  decline.    On  the  25th  oif 
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November  he  went  out  from  his  own 
house  in  apparent  health,  and  cheerfrd  as 
usual.  Stricken  with  apoplexy  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  in  the  street,  and  died  the 
same  evening. 


NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 

This  gentleman,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  first  political  economists  of  his  day, 
and  as  an  able  and  lucid  writer  on  politicad 
and  literary  subjects,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Senior,  Vicar  of  Dum- 
ford,  Wilts,  and  was  bom  at  Compton, 
Berks,  in  1790.  Having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  at  Eton,  he  was  entered 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1811,  taking  a  distinguished 
first  class  in  classics.  On  June  28,  1819, 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1830  he 
was  appointed  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
during  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  In  1825  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at 
Oxford,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.  He  vacated  it  in  1830,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  but  in  1847  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  office,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Travers  Twiss,  and  again  held  it 
for  the  statutory  term  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Senior  sdso  held  the  ofiice  of  Ex- 
aminer in  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Loudon. 

Mr.  Senior's  publications  were  venr 
numerous.  They  comprised  various  excel- 
lent treatises  on  political  economy,  some 
of  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  form 
of  lectures  at  Oxford ;  a  variety  of  pamph- 
lets on  social  and  i)olitical  questions; 
numerous  articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  and  other  leading  periodicals ;  some 
interesting  journals  of  Ins  visits  to  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  those  countries ;  and  a  variety  of 
essays  on  literary  subjects.  His  intellect 
was  unusually  clear  and  penetrating,  en- 
abling him  to  elucidate  many  intricate 
and  complicated  questions;  and  though 
his  views  were  not  peculiarly  profound  or 
original,  yet  the  lucidity  of  his  mind  and 
the  perspicuity  of  his  style  admirably 
fitted  him  for  the  office  of  an  expositor 
of  that  class  of  subjects  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  mind.  As  a  writer  on  po- 
litical economy  very  few  have  surpassed 
him  in  lucidity  or  soundness.  In  another 
capacity  Mr.  Senior  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  that  Commission 
to  which  the  country  owes  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  more  recently 
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liosu'ti'd  «•*  olio  of  till'  ConiiiiifisioncrH  uiKin 
Nat  ioiml  Kducuiion,  uiulcrllif  ]»rositli"nry  of 
the  \i\{o  Diiki'  of  Xcwdistli*.  Mr.  vSimior'u 
(li'uth  UM>k  ])lafc  on  tlit*  1th  of  June. 

MISS  CATHEKINK  SINTLAIU. 

This  hulv»  favounihlv  known  to  the 
liublii'  as  the  cfnitnlmtor  of  ninny  useful 
ami  eiiti'rtainiii«r  works  to  iMnailar  lite- 
rature, was  ji  (hui^hter  of  the  late  Ili);ht 
lion.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Hart.,  and  wus 
horn  at  Kdinhurjrh,  in  the  year  1800. 
S]>e  first  iK^oanie  known  to  the  world  by 
tlu'  ]>uhlieation  of  two  volumes,  which 
ohtaiiu'd  uii  extensive  circulation,  **  Mo- 
dern Aeeonii)lisliiiicntfl,*'  and  "  Mcxlem 
Society.'*  In  the  former  work  nhe  ex- 
]»(>sed  with  felicitous  humour  the  pro- 
vailing  ahsunlities  in  female  iilucation, 
and  in  the  latU^r  she  de]>icted  with  tnitli 
and  freshness  the  chanwteriatie  sentiments 
and  cimversation  of  fashionable  circles. 

These  works  were  followed  in  (|uick 
successi<m  by  **  Hill  and  Valley,'*  "  Scot- 
land  and  the  Seot<'h,"  '*  Shetland  and  the 
Shetlanders,"  "  Modem  Flirtations,"  "  Bea- 
trice," and  other  works,  amountiiij;  to 
thirty-si^ven  v»)lumes.  Amon^  these  we 
must  ^ive  a  jirominent  place  to  '*  Holiilay 
House,"  which  has  Umj?  lK?en  the  delijrht 
of  children,  rt^)n'si'!ntinj:f  to  them  their 
own  feelingR,  tastos>  and  liabit»,  with  a 
Iruthfulness  which  cannot  but  Kuggest 
the  idea  that  she  is  here  descTihing  scenes 
which  came  under  her  own  obsen'ation  in 
real  life. 

The  name  of  Catherine  Sinclair  is  as 
well  knowni  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  in  this  ctmntry.  Her  works 
have  all  l>een  roimblislunl  in  the  Unitwl 
States,  and  sold  by  tens  of  thousands. 
With  res]KH!t  to  one  work,  "  Beatrice,"  the 
publishers  state  that  its  popularity  was 
*';^reater  than  that  of 'Ifncle  Tom's  tabin' 
in  Ku^land,  above  one  hundred  thousand 
co])ies  having  Ik^cii  sold  in  a  few  weeks." 

'nie  main  objtM't  of  Miss  Sinclair's 
writings  was  not  fame  or  i>n)fit,  but  use- 
fulness. She  ado]>ti'<l  as  her  motto  the 
saying  of  Sir  William  Tennde,  "  Of  all 
the  pai)er  I  have  blotte<l  1  liave  written 
nothing  without  the  intention  of  siime 
goo<l."  Among  her  nuinerrms  publica- 
tions t\\vTe.  is  not  a  single  line  which,  on 
religious  or  moral  grounds,  she  could 
have  desired  to  obliterate. 

She  contributed  to  many  charitable 
objects,  but  took  si)ecial  pleasure  in  works 
of  public  utility.  Her  chief  sphere  of 
usefulness  was  her  native  town.  She 
established  a  Mission  Station  in  a  ])opu- 
lous  but  neglecte<l  suburb  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  she  was  the  first  to  intnxluce  cooking 
depots  into  the  Scottish  mctroi)olis.     The 
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first  public  fountain  ercctcnl  in  that  town 
was  likewise  licr  work,  and  she  took  an 
active  jmrt  in  the  promotion  of  various 
undertakings  for  lK>ttering  the  physi<»al 
and  MMrial  condition  of  the  jx>or.  She 
clos4>d  her  l>enevoleiit  and  useful  life  at 
Kensington  on  the  Cth  of  Angust. 

CAin'AIX  SPEKK. 

John  Haiming  S]x.>ke,  a  Captain  in  H.M. 
Indian  army,  and  celelirated  as  a  traveller 
for  his  discover)',  in  conjuuctiou  with  his 
cimiimiiion,  Captain  (vrant,  of  the  soun-e 
of  the  Nile,  liad  his  valuable  life  pmna- 
turely  brought  to  a  close  in  consetiuence 
of  an  accident  irom  his  gun  while  shooting 
in  the  neighl)Ourh(XHl  of  Bath,  on  the  15th 
of  St»i)teml)er.  Captain  Si>cke  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  old  county  family. 

His  father,  Mr.  William  Sjieke.  of  Jvr- 
dans,  is  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Souiersctshins  and  t\)nnerlv  si'rved  in 
the  14th  Dragoons.  Tlie  future  Africau 
traveller  was  bom  in  May,  1827,  and  iu 
184-1  eiitere<l  the  46th  Raiment  of  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  He  obtained  his  promo- 
tion  to  lieutonaiicv  in  1850,  and  to  captain 
in  due  course.  \Vhile  in  India,  he  saw 
some  active  service  under  Lord  Gough, 
liaving  serviHi  tlirough  the  Pm^jaub  iruin- 
paign,  where  ho  took  part  as  a  sulnltera 
in  the  four  successive  victories  of  Ram- 
uug^i^r,  Sadoolapore,  C^hilian^'allah,  and 
Goojerat,  acting  through  that  terrible 
time  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  division. 

His  reward  for  his  good  scr^'ice  in  these 
fields  was  an  indulgent  consideration  of 
application  for  leave  of  alvsence  when  the 
war  was  over.  These  opportunitiee  he 
employed  in  making  hunting  and  expkiriiig 
ex])e<liti(ms  over  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
untnxlden  parts  of  Thibet.  A  botaniity  t 
geoU^st,  and  especially  a  lover  of  mtanl 
history,  he  toiled  to  collect  speciinene  of 
every  animal,  every  plant,  and  eveiy 
mnieral  to  lie  found  in  those  wilda;  "shoots 
ing,  collecting,  and  mapping  the  oonntrf" 
as  he  went,  he  taught  himflelf  tw 
knowledge  which  is  retjniTcd  to  enable  the 
traveller  to  appreciate  and  utiliie  aU  he 
s4H>s.  These  were  his  prepantiom  ftr  Ue 
after  travels  in  Africa. 

The  experience  which  he  guned  bj  \ai 
adventures  iu  the  Himalayae^  and  biaeob- 
seipicnt  arduous  explorationB  in  timniaay 
with  Captain  Burton  of  African  renoiv^ 
prepared  him  for  the  last  great  JooiMr 
which  he  undertook  in  1800^  and  wUfll 
has  liad  such  important  remlta  on  etf 
knowledge  of  the  gcograi^  of  Onlnl 
Africa.  In  1858  he  had  pcnknted  m  te 
as  the  head  of  the  great  lake  KjH^ 
near  the  equator  ^a  lake  equal  in  diMli 
Scotland)  and   lying  mider  the      ^^ 
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capped  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; "  which 
lake  he  re-christened  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  idea  then  occnrred  to  him  that  by 
finding  his  waj  inland,  far  enough  firom 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  above  2^zibar, 
he  might  possibly  strike  upon  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  discover  whether  the 
Nile  really  had  its  source  there.  Captain 
Spekc  made  the  experiment  in  company  with 
Captain  Grant,  and  started  for  the  Cape 
early  in  1860 ;  and  being  assisted  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  they  com- 
menced their  journey  from  Zanzibar  in 
the  following  October,  at  the  head  of  a 
motley  group  of  Arabs,  Hottentots,  Be- 
loochees,  and  negro  porters — a  very  un- 
tractable  and  undisciplined  lot,  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  requiring  very  peculiar 
treatnfent.  With  this  train.  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant,  after  surmounting  no 
ordinary  difficulties,  both  physical  and 
moral,  more  especially  from  the  obstacles 
created  by  the  princes  of  petty  states, 
through  whose  territory  they  passed, 
and  whose  avarice  and  extortion  they 
were  forced  to  satisfy  before  they  could 
speed  further  on  their  way,  at  the  end  of 
something  more  than  a  year  came  upon 
the  object  of  their  long  journey,  and  again 
sailed  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  Nyanza. 
Having  spent  some  time  on  its  shores, 
they  proceeded  across  country  northw^ards, 
struck  the  Nile  at  Urondogoni,  and  re- 
traced its  course  back  to  the  great  lake,  a 
distance  of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  Capt. 
Speke  has  recorded  in  his  published 
account  of  his  travels,  the  companions 
were  allowed  to  descend  the  Nile,  and  in 
February,  1863,  they  reached  Gondokoro, 
whence  the  news  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  their  explorations  was  speedily 
sent  down  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  London  by  telegraph,  rejoicing 
the  hearts  not  only  of  geographers  and 
savans,  but  of  Englishmen  in  general,  who 
felt  that  in  Speke  and  Grant  they  had  two 
more  heroes  of  the  type  of  Lander  and 
Bruce,  of  whom  they  might  be  justly 
proud. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
results  thus  arrived  at  arc  quite  complete, 
but  no  doubt  all  mystery  has  been  moved 
by  Speke  and  Grant  from  the  question 
which  had  puzzled  all  geographers,  from 
Herodotus  down  to  our  own  day,  as  to  the 
origin*  of  the  Nile.  They  have  brought 
the  facts  of  the  case  into  daylight,  and 
into  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  now 
solved  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  now 
an  established  fact,  not  only  that  what 
Bruce  mistook  for  the  Nile  was  not  that 
river,  but  one  of  its  larger  tributaries, 
but  that  the  Nile  itself  rises  out  of  that 
great  reservoir  of  waters  gathered  from 
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the  mountains  of  the  high  equatorial  table- 
land, and  that  the  outlet  at  Ripon  Falls 
is  one  of  the  main  channels  bv  which  it 
is  fed.  But  some  questions  still  require 
to  be  solved.  May  there  not  be  other 
lakes  to  the  east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
supply  the  Nile  with  an  eqimlly  large  or 
even  larger  volume  of  waters  ?  And  again, 
how  is  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza  fed  ? 
May  it  not,  after  all,  be  an  intermediate 
reservoir,  receiving  waters  which,  if  traced 
further  back,  would  lead  us  to  the  actual 
springs  and  sources  of  that  mighty  river 
which  has  been  a  problem  to  the  learned 
for  twenty  centuries?  Captain  Speke 
himself,  in  his  book,  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  question  arising,  and  claims 
for  himself  no  greater  credit  thui  is  actually 
his  due. 

The  sudden  death  of  Captain  Speke 
threw  a  sad  damp  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Association  at  Bath,  where 
several  disputed  questions  relating  to 
African  discovery  were  to  have  been  pub- 
licly discussed  in  the  Geographical  section, 
between  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  BuHon, 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Koderick  Murchison. 

We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  merit  of 
the  man  who  has  done  so  much  towards 
solving  the  geographical  problem  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile ;  but  his  was  a  brilliant 
exploit,  and  England  is  rightly  proud  of 
the  bold  adventurer. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  TORRENS,  F.R.S. 

This  gallant  officer,  who  on  the  termi- 
nation of  his  military  career  devoted  the 
powers  of  his  active  mind  to  political  and 
economical  studies,  and  attained  consider- 
able note  as  a  public  writer,  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  in  1780.  He  entered  the  corps  of 
Royal  Marines  in  1797,  and  became  cap- 
tain in  1806.  In  1811  he  commanded  a 
body  of  Marines,  which  successfully  de- 
fended the  Isle  of  Aukott,  against  a  very 
superior  Danish  force,  and  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion,  when  he  was  severely 
wounded,  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
m^jor.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
Peninsula,  where  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  Spanish  Legion.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel  in  1819.  In 
1831  Colonel  Torrens  was  elected  M.P.for 
Bolton,  having  previously  sat  a  short  time 
for  the  Borough  of  Ipswich.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  writer,  and  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  which  include  a  great  variety 
of  tracts  on  subjects  of  political  economy, 
some  able  pamphlets  on  the  currency,  and 
some  literary  efforts  of  a  lighter  class, 
extend  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  For 
some  time  Colonel  Torrens  was  a  part  pro- 
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l)r*u'tor  nnd  o<litor  of  tlie  "Globe"  newa- 
I)ji]HT.  He  wfw  a  Hkiltbl  uud  lucid  writer, 
and  su(riH?dtHl  in  throwiujr  considorahle 
li^rht  11 J  M)!!  some  (»f  tho!**»  aKstru?»e  (juoHtioiis 
(•oinu*cti'<l  with  moiu'tnrv  Hcionoi'  which 
arc  tlic  stuiiil)liii}r-hl(M'k  of  econoniieul 
stiulcnts.  He  dicnl  on  the  27th  of  Mav, 
Jit  tlic  a^e  of  cij^hty-fonr. 


ALAlirC  ALEXANDKIl  WATTS. 

Tliis  ^i^cntlciiiaii,  whom?  name  wa-*  for  a 
loii^  time  well-known  in  connexion  with 
pcriiHlicid  literature,  was  honi  in  Ijondon, 
March  19, 17i)7,  and  riM-eived  hi« education 
at  the  collej?iate  school  of  Wye,  Kent,  where 
an  elder  bnjther  held  the  post  of  under 
niM'^tcr.  He  afterwartls  luM-ame  a  private 
tutor,  hut  eventually  adopted  literature  as 
his  i)rofession.  In  1822  he  puldished  his 
first  work,  a  small  volume  entitUnl  "  Poe- 
tical Sketches,"  which  was  well  riH^eivetl. 
He  next  l>eeame  e<litor  of  the  "  Ijee<ls 
Intellifrc'ucer,"  and  afcerwanls  of  the 
"Manchester  Courier,"  hut  in  182 1  he 
came  to  Lond<m,  and  for  tlie  next  four- 
teen years  was  niaiidy  em]>loye<l  in  i>ro- 
ducin^  **  The  Liteniry  Souvenir "  (eleven 
vols.,  1821—1834),  and  its  successor  "  The 
Cabinet  of  M<xlem  Art"  (thrtn?  voK,  1836 
—1838).  ITiese  siniidations,  and  deal- 
in<;s  in  the  pii^tures  employed  to  illustrate 
them,  were  eventimlly  unprofitable,  and 
he  next  ]>e<.*ame  the  editor  of  the  "  United 
Service  Gazette,"  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  S]>ottiswoode,  which  he  carrietl  on 
for  si»veral  years;  he  was  also  enj^ajjed  on 
the  "  Standanl,"  and  on  many  other  papers 
of  Conservative  views.  In  1850  he  pub- 
lished a  selecticm  of  his  p<K'tieal  works, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lvrics  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  Poems,"  whicli  also  eontaiueil 
some  pieees  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister 
of  ,T.  H.  Wiffen,  the  translator  of  Tasso. 
In  1853  a  i)ension  of  100/.  a  year  was 
bestowed  on  him,  "  in  CH)nsequence  of  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  to  literature  and 
tlie  fine  arts  through  thirty  years;"  he 
also  reeeivetl  an  appohitment  in  the  In- 
come Tax  department  at  Somerset-honsc, 
which  made  his  latter  years  (»asv  as  to 
I)ecuniary  matters.  Mr.  Watts  was  a , 
ready  writer,  and  l>eing  verj'  outspoken 
in  his  dislikes,  he  had  a  iiill  share  of  the 
literary  and  |)olitical  eontroversiej*  that 
])recede<l  and  aceompaniiHl  the  Roman 
Catholic  llelief  Bill,  the  Reform  and  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Bills,  &o. ;  and  his 
connexion  with  the  "  United  Sen'icc  Ga- 
zette "  involviMl  him  in  Chancery  ])to- 
ceeiling^s  of  a  ver^-  costly  and  embarrassing? 
nature.  Mr.  Watts  died  on  the  6th  of 
Aj)ril,  aj?ed  sixty-seven. 


THE  KING  OF  WCRTEMBERG. 

William  Frederick  Cliurles,  King  of 
WiirtemlHTg,  who  died  on  June  25,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  reign- 
ing Hoveroign  in  Kurojie.  He  was  the 
elder  mn  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Wiir- 
temlH'iy,  by  his  first  consort  (while  Prim-e 
Royal)  AugustA  Caroline  Froderioa  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Cliarles  William  Frederick, 
Ihike  of  Brunswick -Wolfeubiittel.  King 
William's  mother  liud  been  a  favourite  of 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  who  eventually 
banished  her  to  Siln'ria,  passing  her  otf  as 
dead ;  and,  on  her  aetual  death,  Frederick 
I.,  still  IMnec  Royal,  came  to  £nglan<l, 
and  married  Cliarlotte  Augusta  Matilda. 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Get)rge  III.,  which  Princess  died 
his  widow  and  Queen  Dowager  of  Wiir- 
tenil)erg,  (m  Oct.  6,  1828.  King  Williain 
was  l)om  at  Lubin,  in  Silesia,  on  Sept. 
27)  1781,  and  led  a  wandering  life  in  his 
youth,  owing  jmrtly  to  the  political  agita- 
ti(m  of  the  jieriod,  and  (wrtly  to  the  harsh 
and  uncongenial  temper  of  the  King,  then 
the  Elector,  his  father.  He  passetl  much 
time  in  Silesia,  in  Russia,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  On  the 
invasion  of  Wiirtembei^  by  French  armies, 
in  1796  and  1799,  he  was  an  involnntarr 
exile ;  and  from  1803  to  1806  he  remaixie^ 
away,  in  consequence  of  his  diaapprovHl 
of  his  father's  despotic  conduct,  and  took 
up  hi%  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education.  When  his  father, 
at  the  will  of  Napoleon,  became  King  of 
Wiirteml>erg,  the  Prince  continued  tonne 
a  very  retired  life,  being  strongly  adYOW 
to  this  pliancy  to  the  Imperbd  mler  of 
France,  who,  nevertheless,  influenced  the 
Prince's  first  marriage,  in  1806,  with  the 
IVincess  Augusta  of  Bavaria;  bob  the 
union  was  dissolved  by  mutual  conBent  in 
1814.  The  Prince  hod  entered  the  mnaj 
early,  and  in  1812  he  commanded  tbe 
Wiirtemberg  contingent  of  la  ffraaie  , 
artnee.  Subsequently,  he  had  the  eon- 
mand  of  the  seventh  corpa  of  the  al- 
lied army,  and  distinguished  liiiwl^  it 
Rothi^re  and  MoutuiiraiL  He^  while 
King,  was  propri6tairo  of  the  Otfa  Resi- 
ment  of  Austrian  Huseu^  and  chief  of  & 
25th  Regiment  of  Russian  InflmtxT.  The 
Prince  succeeded  his  lather,  ai  King  of 
WurtenilHirg,  Oct.  30,  1816,  and,  altar 
the  despotic  regime  of  Frederick  L«  WM  j 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  thnme.  Hior  | 
did  he  disappoint  the  hopea  and  esqM^  J 
tations  of  his  subjects.  He  proved  liiinwif  j 
a  worthy  and  efficient  monarch.  Upon  * 
his  accession  he  set  hinuetf  vigoromjy  It 
reduce  the  ezpeudituie,  eip6cial]|j  ear- 
tailing  the  eznenMi  of  the  armj.  b 
other  matter!  he  alio  mads  nmaiB  n* 
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forms,  and  throughout  his  reign  was  ever 
ready  to  carry  out  such  reasonable  and 
necessary  changes  as  were  required  of 
him,  when  the  innovation  was  not  forced 
on  him  by  revolt,  nor  savoured  of  revolu- 
tion. His  Majesty,  in  the  course  of  time, 
became  one  of  the  most  venerated  monarchs 
in  Europe,  being  looked  on  as  a  liberal, 
honest  prince,  who  loyally  kept  his  word 
to  his  subjects,  and  a  kind,  unassuming 
man,  whose  happiness  was  the  well-being 
of  his  people.  On  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Stutgard  may  be  seen  an  inscrip- 
tion in  his  honour,  "  Happy  the  land 
where  love  is  the  subject,  and  love  is  the 
lord."  In  this  honourable  and  prosperous 
way.  King  William  reigned  over  WUr- 
temberg  for  nearly  fifty  years.  His  Ma- 
jesty, who  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
married,  secondly,  Jan.  24,  1816,  Cathe- 
rine-Paulowna,  daughter  of  Paul,  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  widow  of  Prince  Peter, 
of  Holstein-Oldenburg,  and  by  her  (who 
died  Jan.  9,  1819),  he  had  two  daughters 
— Princess  Maria  Frederica  Charlotte, 
married  to  Alfred,  Count  do  Neipperg; 
and  Sophia  Frederica  Matilda,  consort  of 
the  present  Kin^  of  Holland.  King  Wil- 
liam married,  thurdly,  April  15,  1820,  his 
oousin,  Pauline  Theresa  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Louis  Frederic  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  by  her  has  had  a  son, 
his  saccessor,  and  two  daughters — viz. 
Princess  Catherine  Frederica  Charlotte, 
married  to  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg, her  cousin;  and  Princess  Augusta 
Wi&ielmina  Henrietta,  married  to  Her- 
mann Bernard  George,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  Wiirtembei^  Cavalry.  The 
King  of  Wiirtemberg  is  succ^ded  by 
his  only  son,  Charles  Frederic  Alexander, 
now  Charles  I.,  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
who  was  bom  March  6,  1823. 

The  life  of  the  late  monarch  may  be 
said  to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  strictly 


modem  history — of  that  history  which 
the  great  French  Revolution  inaugurated. 
The  deceased  sovereign  could  remember 
Europe  when  it  was  still  the  Europe  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  Germany  was  an 
Empire  and  Venice  a  Republic.  At  his 
birth  the  state  over  which  he  lived  to 
reign  was  an  inconsiderable  Duchy,  con- 
taining a  population  not  much  lu^er  than 
that  of  Liverpool.  He  left  it  a  Kingdom, 
with  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
with  territories  doubled  in  extent  and 
importance.  Yet  Wiirtemberg  never  had 
a  Frederick  the  Great.  Its  conquests 
were  not  made  by  the  sword,  nor  can 
they  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  so  much  even 
to  political  sagacity  as  to  the  extraordinary 
chances  and  opportunities  of  a  most  event- 
ful time.  The  old  Germanic  Empire  was 
approaching  its  dissolution.  Its  death- 
blow was  dealt  when  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  This  cession 
dispossessed  of  their  estates  and  dominions 
a  large  number  of  Princes,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  losers  should  be  in- 
demnified out  of  the  territories  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  The  result 
was  an  extensive  re^stribution  of  property 
and  power.  The  old  Empire  of  Germany 
contained,  besides  its  ordinary  Princi- 
palities,  a  number  of  Ecclesiastical  Sove- 
reignties and  Free  Towns.  It  was  firom 
these  that  the  requisite  compensation  was 
provided.  Suppression,  confiscation,  and 
mediatization  supplied  the  necessary  assets 
for  liquidating  the  political  debt,  and  the 
face  of  Western  Germany  became  entirely 
changed.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the 
transformation,  that  the  old  political  or- 
ganization could  no  longer  be  maintained, 
and  the  Empire  itself  was  dissolved.  Its 
place  in  the  European  system  was  par- 
tiaUy  filled  by  a  new  political  union,  cfdled 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  promi- 
nent position  in  which  was  occupied  by 
Wurtemberg. 


Remarkable  trials. 


I. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  "  ALEXAl^DRA." 

The  Attobney-Genebal  v.  Sillbk  and  othsbs. 

This  caiie,  which  arose  out  of  an  alleged  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
and  was  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  desire  of  comnDercial  profit  set  at 
iiouglit  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  the  British  Government  had  pledged  it»elf 
U>  maintain  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States,  then  at  war  in  America, 
was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  issues  which  it  involved,  but  for  the  great  dia. 
crepancies  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  highest  l^al  aathoritdea,  and 
which  eventoallj  made  tbo  long-protract«d  litigation  abortive.  It  will  be  neceB< 
sary  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  "  Alexandra."  She  waa  hnilt  and 
partly  rigged  at  Liverpool,  and  waa  seized  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1863,  by  an  ofBccr 
of  the  Customs,  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  the  7th  section  of  the  Forngn 
Enlistment  Act,  S9th  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  which  is  intituled  "An  Act  to  prevent tha 
enlistment  or  engagement  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  MrncMk 
and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping  in  His  Majesty's  dominionB  of  ii'st^t'lii  for  warlike 
purposes  ; "  and  it  declared,  "  That  if  any  person  vrithin  the  United  Kingdom 
should  equip,  furnish,  fit  out.  or  arm,  or  attempt  or  endeavoor  tn  equip,  &c.,  or  . 
procure  to  be  equipped,  Ac.,  or  should  knowingly  ud,  amntt,  or  bv  concerned  in  the  ' 
equipping,  &c.,  with  intent  that  such  ship  ahould  be  employed  in  the  sorvioe  of 
any  foreign  state,  &c.,  as  a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  at 
commit  hostilities  against  any  state,  &c,,  with  whom  His  Majesty  should  notthA 
he  at  war,  every  person  so  offending  should  be  guilty  of  a  nuedi'mewiour."  Thi  4 
defendants  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  "  Alexandra."  An  information  m* 
then  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  against  the  defendants.  This  inromiAtiea 
contained  ninety-six  counts,  but  in  substance  chaining  the  defendants  witli 
"  furnishing,"  with  "  equipping,"  and  with  "  fitting  out,"  but  not  with  arming 
the  vessel.  It  also  charged  the  defendants  with  "  endeavonring,  attempting,  mi 
being  conceraed,"  with  the  equipping,  &e.  To  all  these  char(;es  the  defetidHh 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  cose  camo  on  to  be  tried  before  Lord  Chief  Baion  Kir 
lock  and  a  special  jury,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Weatmiiistei',  on  Moo^aT 
the  22nd  of  June.  18(13,  and  following  days;  and  as  much  contruyersy  aro* 
upon  the  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  will  be  ntefu!  to  revert  tt- 
it.     His  lordship,  in  summing  up,  said  the  vessel  when  seiud  vas  in  the  comH 
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of  building.  It  had  not  been  completed.  It  was  admitted  tbat  it  was  not 
armed,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  condition  of  the  vessel  fell  within  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  as  to  which,  upon  all  questions  of  &ct,  the  jury  would 
exercise  their  own  right  of  deciding.  The  counts  were  swelled  out  to  a  very  large 
number,  but  they  all  came  to  this  question : — Was  this  vessel,  as  then  prepared  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure,  an  object  of  seizure  under  the  Act  in  question  ?  The  in- 
quiry was,  and  must  be,  was  a  misdemeanour  committed  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  P  If  there  was,  and  if  the  ship  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  that  misdemeanour,  the  information  was  right,  and  the  verdict  must  be  for  the 
Crown.  If  there  was  not  (and  he  should  presently  state  to  them  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  question  of  fact  they  had  to  try),  then  the  information  founded 
upon  the  seizure  ought  to  have  a  different  termination,  and  their  verdict  ought  to 
be  for  the  defendants.  The  conviction  must  be  upon  proof,  and  not  upon  suspi- 
cion. This  question  upon  the  statute  had  never  before  arisen  in  the  Courts,  and 
was  here  for  the  first  time,  but  there  had  been  expositions  of  the  statute  by  deci- 
sions in  the  American  Courts.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Justice  Storey  were 
Americans,  and  they  had  contributed  certainly  more  to  render  law  a  science,  and 
to  render  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  was  almost  going  to  say,  captivating,  than  any 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past.  Chancellor  Kent 
said,  in  his  "  Commentaries,''  that  on  a  certain  occasion  it  was  contended  on  the  part 
of  the  French  nation  that  neutral  Grovemments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  sub- 
jects from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  Powers, 
but  it  was  satis&ctorily  shown  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  neutrals 
might  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry  themselves  to  the 
belligerent  Powers  contraband  articles,  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu. 
In  the  case  of  the  *'  Independencia,'*  Mr.  Justice  Storey  said,  "  But  there  is 
nothing  in  our  law,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  send- 
ing armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  parts  for  sale.  It  is  a 
commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  ex- 
poses the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation."  Those  authorities 
showed  that  when  two  belligerents  were  carrying  on  war,  the  subject  of  a  neutral 
Power  might  supply  to  either  without  any  breach  of  national  law,  and  certunly 
without  any  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  all  the  munitions  6i  war  for 
the  destruction  of  hxmian  beings  who  were  contending  together  in  that  way. 
Why  should  ships  be  an  exception  P  In  his  (the  Chief  Baron's)  opinion,  in  point 
of  law,  they  were  not.  Presently  he  should  put  to  them  the  question  of  fiust 
about  the  "  Alexandra,"  which  they  would  decide.  His  lordship  then  stated  the 
title  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  title  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not 
part  of  the  statute,  and  he  believed  it  was  generally  held  by  all  lawyers  that, 
properly  speaking,  it  threw  no  light  upon  it.  They  could  not  refer  to  the  title. 
But  the  preamble,  which  was  part  of  the  Act,  was  this  : — "  Whereas,  the  fitting 
out  and  equipping  of  vessels  for  warlike  operations  against  any  foreign  Power, 
Ac.,  is  and  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community ;" — and 
then  came  the  seventh  section.  Now  the  question  he  should  propose  to  them  was 
this — ^whether  they  thought  that  this  vessel  was  merely  in  the  course  of  building, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  which  he  owned  he 
thought  was  perfectly  lawful,  or  whether  there  was  any  intention  that  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  or  any  other  English  port  (and  there  was  certainly  no  evidence  of 
any  other),  the  vessel  should  be  equipped,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  aggression. 
That  was  the  question.  It  was  not  said  that  you  might  not  build  vessels  for  the 
belligerent  Power.    There  was  nothing  suggested  of  the  kind,  and  clearly  by  the 
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coTurnoii  law  and  the  pOHHfi^^es  he  had  road,  Biirely  if  from  Birmingham  either 
Rtafo  might  get  any  (luantity  of  destructive  instnmients  of  war,  and  if  from  the 
varionK  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  gunpowder  was  made  thej  oould  obtain  any 
quantity  of  that  destructive  material,  why  Rhould  they  not  fid  ships?    Why 
nliould  shipR  aUme  1m;  theniKelvoR  cfmtral>and?     If  a  man  might  build  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  oflering  it   to  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers  who  wa« 
Tiiiiided  to   have  it,  might  he  not  execute   an   order  for  it  ?      It  seemed  to 
liim  to  follow  an  a  matter  of  course  if  he  might  make  a  vessel,  then  to  say 
to  llie  United  States,  "  I  have  got  a  capital  vessel,  it  can  easily  be  turned  into 
a  si  lip  of  war;  will  you  buy  it?"     If  that  was  perfectly  lawful,  surely  it  was 
lawful  for  the  U nittnl  States  to  say,  "  Make  us  a  vessel  of  such  and  such  descrip- 
tion, and  when  you  have  made  it  send  it  to  us."     It  was  said,  if  you  allow  that 
you  repeal  the  statute.     He  thought  nothing  of  the  kind.     What  the  statute 
inoant  to  pro\nde  for  was,  he  o\med  he  thought,  by  no  means  the  protection  of  the 
b»*lHgiTent  Powers.     The  vessel  was  nothing  more  than  in  the  course  of  building. 
He  did  not  know  what  conclusion  they  would  come  to  as  to  what  service  she  was 
intended  for ;  if  that  was  a  matter  of  importance  it  would  be  for  them  to  say 
whether  it  amounted  to  more  than  a  strong  suspicion,  or  whether  it  would  justify 
a  verdict  in  that  direi^tion.     Hut  he  did  not  propose  to  put  that  to  them ;  the 
question  would  be,  was  the  vessel  built,  or  was  it  merely  in  course  of  building? 
The  offence  charged  was  "  e<iuipping,"  &c.     "  Equip"  was  stated  in  Webster  to 
mean  "  to  funiish  with  arms."     In  his  opinion  "  equip,"  "  furnish,"  "  fit  out,"  or 
"arm"  all  meant  precisely  the  same  thing.     It  was  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that 
the  vessel  should  be  armed  at  all  points.     The  question  was  whether  they  thought 
this  vessel  was  fitted.     Was  there  an  intention  that  she  should  be  equipped,  and 
at  Liver^xMl  ?    Capain  Inglefield  said  she  might  have  been  built  for  a  yacht,  or 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  war  vessel.     But  was  there  any  intention  to 
**  equip,"  Ac,  at  Liverpool  ?     If  they  thought  that  was  the  object,  then  that  was 
a  sufficient  matter.     But  if  they  thought  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in 
obedience  to  an  oi-der,  and  in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  tboae  who 
l)ought  it  to  make  what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had  not  been  in  any  degree  broken. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  A  Bill  of  ExceptkuiB 
tendered  to  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  but  in  consequence  of 
mif^understanding  relative  to  its  terms  it  was  not  signed.  On  the  6tli  q£ 
November  the  Attorney-General  moved  for  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judge,  and  also  upon  the  ground  tfaaft 
the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence;  and  a  rule  nisi  was  gnmtedi  On  the 
17th  of  November  the  rule  came  on  to  be  argued,  and  those  aignnunli 
occupied  six  days.  The  Court  took  time  to  consider  its  judgment.  On  tin 
11th  of  January,  1864,  judgment  was  delivered,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  being  of  opinion  that  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  fllwdd 
be  discharged,  but  Barons  Channell  and  Pigott  thought  the  role  ahflald  1m 
made  absolute.  When  the  Court  is  thus  equally  divided,  it  is  the  piMtiot  cf 
the  junior  member  to  retire,  or  witlidraw  his  judgment,  and  agMmtingiy  ]|r« 
Baron  Pigott  withdrew,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  therefore  was  that  tht  nil 
should  be  discharged.  From  this  decision  there  was  an  appeal  to  thA  Obmt  rf 
EiTor,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  that  appeal  aanaca 
for  argument.  Instejid,  however,  of  the  CAse  being  argued  upon  "a  meAa,  SrE* 
Cairns,  who  a])peared  for  the  defendants,  set  up  an  objection  to  the  jnrUioliai  rf 
the  Court,  which  was  of  a  purely  technical  nature.    After  recapitulating 
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oeedings  in  the  Courts  below,  the  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  state  his  objec- 
tion, which  was  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  no  power  by  law  to  make  the 
rules  under  which  the  appeal  had  been  brought.  The  learned  counsel,  in  the 
course  of  an  elaborate  argument,  observed  that  before  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  were  passed  there  could  have  been  no  pretence  for  such  an  appeal,  and  those 
Acts  only  applied  to  personal  actions  commencing  by  writ  of  summons,  and  not  to 
revenue  causes.  It  might  be  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  power  by  a  general 
order  to  create  a  new  Court  of  Appeal,  to  give  new  rights  to  suitors  with  reg^ard 
to  appeal  which  they  never  had  before,  to  order  what  should  or  should  not  be  done 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  confer  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  and  upon  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  the  powers  which  were  proposed  to 
be  conferred  by  those  rules  ;  but  he  should  like  to  see  the  authority,  for  he  sup- 
posed no  person  would  say  that  without  Parliamentary  authority  that  was  a  power 
which  could  have  been  legally  exercised.  He  contended  that  the  only  power 
given  by  the  26th  section  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  s  Act  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  to  regulate  the  internal  arrangements  within  the  four  comers  of 
their  own  Court,  but  that  it  gave  them  no  power  to  create  new  Courts ;  they  could 
not  go  outside  their  own  Court  and  give  to  suitors  rights  external  to  their  Court, 
or  give  them  power  of  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  After  discharging  their  duties  in  hearing 
and  disposing  of  a  case,  it  escaped  from  them,  and  there  was  an  end  to  their  con- 
trol over  it.  By  making  the  rules  of  the  4th  of  November,  1863,  the  Court  had 
attempted  to  legislate,  and  the  provisions  laid  down  under  the  guise  of  rules  could 
only  be  justified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Contrary  to  all  practice  in  a  case 
where  the  defendants  had  the  verdict  and  the  order  of  the  Court  discharging  the 
rule  obtained  by  the  Crown,  the  Court  had  interfered  and  had  given  the  losing 
party  another  chance  by  permitting  him  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  urged  that  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  only  done  what  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  Queen's  Re- 
membrancer s  Act — namely,  "  to  extend,  apply,  or  adapt "  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  and  "  any  of  the  rules  of  pleading  or  practice  " 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  Court  to  its  Revenue  side.  This  the  Court  were  authorized 
to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  this  they  had  done  by  their  rules  of  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  and  frirther  than  this  they  had  not  attempted  to  proceed.  The 
Court  having  listened  to  two  lengthy  and  able  arguments  from  each  of  the  counsel, 
took  time  to  consider,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  delivered  judgment  seriatim^ 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  Mr.  Justice 
filackbum,  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  being  of  opinion  that  the  Court  had  no  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  appeal,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr. 
Justice  Williams,  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes  considering  that  they  ought  to  hear  it. 

The  case  was  then  carried  before  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  technical  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  being  the  point  now  at  issue.  It  was  again  argued  with  great  ingenuity 
and  subtility  on  both  sides. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  alleged  in  substance,  that  by  the  26th  section  of  the 
Queen's  Remembrancer's  Act  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  minority  of  them» 
were  empowered  to  extend,  apply,  and  adapt  various  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864, 
including  those  which  grant  a  right  of  appeal  on  motions  for  new  trials  in  suits 
between  subject  and  subject,  so>as  to  confer  that  right  on  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
oeeding  then  pending  on  the  seizure  of  the  "  Alexandra."    The  general  object  of 
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the  later  Act  bciiipf  to  aKHimilate  procedure  on  both  rides  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  HiHKjial  intent  of  the  2Gth  se(;tion  being  to  enable  the  Court  to  carry  out  that 
object,  the  Attorney-General  took  hw  stand  on  the  presumption  that  its  provi- 
sions, properly  understood,  must  be  such  as  to  facilitate  their  doing  so.  These 
provisions  are  two  in  number.  The  first  authorizes  the  Barons,  in  very  ample 
tenus,  '*  to  make  all  such  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  process,  practice,  and  mode  of 
pleading  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court,"  &c.,  as  they  should  judge  expedient 
tor  the  object  alreatly  specified ;  the  second  authorizes  them,  in  the  same  terms, 
*'  to  extend.  ai)ply,  or  adapt"  any  portions  of  either  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
to  "  the  revenue  side  of  the  said  Court,"  with  a  view  of  making  the  "  process, 
l)riu"tice,  and  mode  of  pleading  "  uniform  on  the  two  sides.  Both  clauses  of  the 
section  warrsmt  their  using  these  powers  "from  time  to  time."  Tlie  Attomey- 
(uMieral,  therefore,  argued  before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he  had  argued  before  the 
ExcluNjuer  Chamber,  that  the  Barons  had  strictly  complied  with  the  second  provi- 
sion in  giving  the  same  kind  of  ap|)eal  in  revenue  causes  as  in  civil  actions.  To 
do  so  was  certainly  not  Iwyond  the  scope  of  the  Act,  for  the  Act  itself  created  a 
new  a])peal,  by  way  of  "  Bill  of  Exceptions."  For  this  very  reason,  it  could  not 
be  treated  as  the  creation  of  a  new  right  of  appeal,  but  only  as  the  desig^tion  of 
a  Sivond  mode  in  which  an  appeal  might  be  prosecuted.  This  was  surely  a  part 
of  "  practice,"  and  a  part  of  the  "  pnictice  "  of  the  Court,  for  it  was  admitted  that 
the  cause  belonged  in  thwrv  to  the  Court  before  which  it  first  came,  and  ultimately 
returned  thither  in  fact.  The  act  of  the  Barons  was  not  an  interference  with  the 
practice  of  any  other  Court,  since  it  was  no  more  than  a  permission  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  subject  to  any  rules  of  practice,  &c.,  which  might  there  exist. 
Yet,  unless  it  were  open  to  some  obji»ction  of  that  kind,  how  could  it  be  condemned 
as  a  transgression  of  the  authority  given  in  the  26th  section  ?  That  section  was 
clearly  meant  to  incorporate  pros]H?ctivcly  such  extracts  from  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  as  the  Barons  should  select,  other  than  those  incorporated  by  pre- 
vious sections,  and  what  selection  could  they  have  made  more  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  s  Act  P 

To  this  reasoning  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  Mellish  replied  by  construing  the 
words  of  the  disputed  clause  with  great  strictness,  denying  in  particular  that 
**  practice  "  would  cover  appeals,  or  that  any  implications,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  title  and  preamble  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  were  admissible  ti 
all.  They  dwelt  much  on  the  magnitude  of  the  power  thus  claimed  on  behalf  of 
the  Barons,  and  on  the  improbability  of  its  being  entrusted  to  a  bare  minority  to 
be  exercised  "  from  time  to  time,"  and  therefore,  as  they  suggested,  liaUe  to  be 
revoked.  They  made  the  most  of  the  distinction  between  motions  for  a  new  trial 
and  Bills  of  Exceptions  to  show  that  a  new  right  would  thereby  be  called  into  ex- 
istence, though  they  were  compelled  to  make  the  least  of  the  same  distinotion  in 
rebutting  the  probability  of  the  Legislature  sanctioning  the  one  direotlj,  vid 
leaving  the  other  to  be  legalized  at  the  discretion  of  the  Barons.  Tbsf  mged 
that  the  competence  of  the  latter  must  be  limited  to  proceedings  within  tUr  own 
Court,  and  that  they  could  not  lawf\illy  adapt  any  provisions  of  the  Gommon  Lnr 
Procedure  Act  so  as  to  affect  the  course  of  revenue  proceedings  beyond  tlieir  ni> 
mediate  jurisdiction,  for  that  those  would  then  cease  to  belong  to  **  the 
side  "  of  the  Exchequer.  Lastly,  they  challenged  the  right  of  the  Baxtms  to 
any  rules  whatever  that  might  affect  the  fortunes  of  a  suit  alreadj  pending. 

Tlic  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  these  intricate  questionB  wm  gi^ 
the  6th  of  April,  and  this  remarkable  case  once  more  exhibited  that  diven^f  ef 
judicial  opinion  at  the  final  appeal  which  had  marked  it  thTODgh  all  tlis  pmrimB 


....*. 
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stages  of  the  proceedings.  The  Law  Lords,  like  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  those  of  the  Exchequer  Chamher,  were  unahle  to  concur  in  their 
construction  of  the  Act  on  which  the  jurisdiction  turned.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  first  declared  his  opinion,  said  that  the  power  of  the  judges  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  their  Court  could  not  include  a  power  of  creating  a  new  right  of  appeal 
which  did  not  formerly  exist.  It  was  extremely  improhahle  that  the  Legislature 
intended  to  confer  such  power  under  the  Queen's  Eememhrancer's  Act,  under  the 
26th  section  of  which  the  Barons  thought  they  had  said  power.  A  right  of  appeal 
was  not  a  matter  of  mere  practice,  and  it  was  a  misnomer  to  call  rules  r^ulating 
aright  of  appeal  rules  merely  regulating  matters  of  practice.  It  had  also  been 
said  that  if  they  had  the  power  alleged  they  could  not  exercise  it  so  as  to  afiect 
pending  matters.  It  was  unnecessary  to  decide  that  question,  but  in  his  opinion 
that  ai^ument  was  not  well  founded,  although  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  any 
special  rule  should  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  suit,  especially  a  suit 
involving  most  important  issues.  The  result  had  been  that  instead  of  an  autho- 
ritative judgment  being  obtained  on  matters  of  the  highest  public  interest,  the 
case  would  produce  nothing  but  the  most  ridiculous  spectacle  of  discordant  opinions 
on  a  mere  barren  point  of  form.  His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
appeal  be  dismissed  with  costs.  Lord  Cranworth  differed  from  his  lordship,  and 
thought  that  the  Barons  had  power  to  make  the  rules  under  the  26th  section  of  the 
Act  Lord  Wensleydale  concurred  with  Lord  Cranworth.  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Lord  Kingsdown  concurred  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  appeal  therefore  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  important  case,  a  result  not  very  creditable 
to  the  firamers  of  our  statute  law,  and  extremely  moi*tifying  to  the  Government^ 
whose  endeavours  to  give  effect  to  an  important  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  keep 
faith  with  a  foreign  Power,  were  frustrated  by  an  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the 
wording  of  our  statutes  which  produced  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  opinion 
amoiig  the  interpreters  of  the  law. 


11. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  "FLOWERY  LAND." 

John  Lyons  (or  Leon),  Francisco  Blanco,  Ambrosio  or  Mauricio  Duranno,  Basilio 
de  los  Santos,  George  Carlos,  Marcus  Vartos  (otherwise  Watto),  MarsoUno,  and 
Miguel  Lopez  (otherwise  Joseph  Chancis),  were  arraigned  on  an  indictment 
charging  them  with  the  crime  of  wilful  murder  on  the  high  seas,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1863. 

The  prisoners  were  Spaniards,  except  two — namely,  Carlos,  who  was  a  Greek, 
and  Watto,  a  Turkish  subject. 

The  prisoners  severally  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty,"  and  elected  to  be  tried  by  an 
English  in  preference  to  a  mixed  jury. 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Government 
had  thought  it  proper  to  direct  this  prosecution.  The  prisoners,  he  said,  were  all 
seamen  on  board  an  English  ship  called  the  "  Flowery  Land,"  and  they  were  now 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  captain.     The  "  Flowery  Land "  left  the  port  of 
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Jjoiidon  on  the  28th  of  July,  ISOS,  bound  for  Singapore,  withacax^  confuting  in 
a  ^eat  inemiuru  of  wine  and  other  commodities.  Twenty  persons  Bailed  in  her, 
niiu>toen  of  whom  were  the  oificerH  and  crew.  The  captain  was  John  Smith,  and 
his  brother,  George  Smith,  sailed  an  a  passenger.  The  first  mate  was  a  man 
nanioil  Karswell,  and  the  second  mati*  was  William  Taffir.  The  carpenter,  a  Nor- 
wet^iiin,  was  Michael  Anderson ;  the  cook  and  steward  were  Chinamen,  as  was 
also  a  hoy  called  Cassap,  a  lamp-trimmer ;  and  there  were,  in  addition,  fourteen 
st'aincn  of  difierent  nations.  Some  of  them  understood  English,  and  one  or  two 
s]H)ko  it  pretty  well.  From  time  to  time  the  crew  showed  symptoms  of  insub- 
ordination, which  rendered  necessary'  a  certain  amount  of  punishment  and  correc- 
tion now  and  then.  The  mate  once  or  twice  ufsed  a  rope's-end  on  some  of  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  greater  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  prisoner  Carlos  for 
refusing  to  attend  to  his  duty.  He  was  ordered  to  come  on  deck,  and  was  then 
stra]>])ed  to  the  bulwark  for  a  short  time — a  mode  of  punishment  not  unfrequent 
at  sea.  The  captain,  however,  who  was  a  humane  and  a  kuid  man,  interposed 
and  caused  him  to  be  released.  Besides,  seeing  that  he  was  unwell,  he  provided 
him  with  medicines,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  berth.  There  was  nothing  at 
that  time  to  excite  suspicion  of  any  organized  mutiny,  much  less  that  a  crime  was 
a1)<)ut  to  be  perpetrated  such  as  that  with  which  the  prisoners  were  now  charged. 
Hut  if  the  evidence  should  bear  out  his  statement  he  thought  the  jury  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  prisoners  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  wliich 
tliey  organizwl  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  executed  suddenly,  and,  unhappily, 
with  too  great  success.  They  murdered  the  captain,  his  brother,  the  first  mate, 
and  others,  and  then  took  |X)ssessLon  of  the  vessel,  plundered  the  cargo,  and,  after 
scuttling  the  ship,  made  their  escape  to  a  |)art  of  the  world  where  they  thought 
their  crimes  would  be  least  likely  to  be  detected.  The  plot  appeared  to  have  been 
executed  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  time  selected  for  its 
execution  was  about  three  o'clock,  during^  the  first  mate's  watch  on  deck,  when 
the  captain  was  below  in  his  berth,  and  when,  therefore,  he  and  the  first  mate 
could  not  communicate  with  each  other.  The  captain's  brother  and  the  second 
mate,  Taffir,  were  also  below  at  that  time.  They  slept  in  the  cabin,  and  some  of  the 
crew  in  a  house  on  the  deck.  An  attack  was  made  almost  simultaneously  on 
the  captain  and  the  first  mate.  The  mate,  who  appeared  to  have  been  taken 
unawares,  was  struck  down  on  the  deck  by  men  with  handspikes,  and  unable  to 
make  any  resistance.  He  cried  for  mercy,  but  his  assailants  still  belaboured  him 
with  their  weapons  al)out  the  head  and  &ee  until  every  feature  was  oUitented, 
.  and  ho  was  then,  still  shrieking  for  pity,  thrown  into  the  sea.  l%e  captuiif 
alanned  by  the  noise,  possibl3%  appeared  to  have  left  his  sleeping  berth  in  the 
cabin,  and  to  have  got  as  far  as  the  companion,  where  he  was  despatched  with 
d^iggers,  and  where  his  body  was  afterwards  found,  pierced  in  a  number  of  plaiML 
The  captain's  brother  ap])eared  to  have  been  trying  to  escape  by  the  oompaakB 
ladder,  but  was  attacked  and  beaten  about  the  head  with  handspikes  until  he  diad. 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  his  body  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  They  proceeded  next  to  put  a  rope  round  the  dead  body  of  the  captun  fiv 
tlie  purpose  of  throwing  it  overboard,  ujwn  which  the  second  mate,  Taffir,  h 
posed,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sew  up  the  body  in  canvas.  Fermiaaioa 
gnuited,  and  after  the  last  offices  had  been  thus  performed,  the  body  of  the 
happy  man  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Those  were  the  circumstanoea  of  this  ftnAd 
tragiKly,  which  occurred  on  deck  and  in  the  companion.  He  (the '  Soliflitei^ 
(icneral)  believed  the  law  applicable  to  the  matter  was  this.  K  the  jury 
be  of  opinion  that  all  the  )>risoners  entertained  a  common  design  to  take 
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of  the  ve8t>el  by  violence,  that  they  all  took  part  more  or  less  in  the  execution  of 
that  design,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  execution  the  captain  was  murdered,  it 
was  immaterial  by  whose  hand  or  hands  the  captain  fell,  and  though  only  one  or 
more  dealt  the  blows  fi*om  which  he  died.  Blanco  and  Duranno  appeared  to  have 
taken  the  principal  part  in  the  murder  of  the  first  mate,  and  Duranno  afterwards 
boasted  that  his  was  the  hand  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  With  respect  to  the 
murder  of  the  captain,  he  believed  the  evidence  would  point  chiefly  to  the  prisoner 
Lyons,  who  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  ringleader  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  party,  understanding  and  speaking  English  as  he  did.  In  the 
murder  of  the  captain,  Watto,  Lopez,  and  Santos  would  also  seem  to  have  been 
concerned — Lopez  taking  a  conspicuous  part,  and  Santos  subsequently  boasting 
that  it  was  his  dagger,  or  one  of  them,  which  stabbed  him.  He  believed  it  would 
be  shown  that  Marsolino  had  a  handspike  in  his  hand,  with  which  during  the 
afiray  he  struck  Anderson,  the  carpenter,  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  would  also 
be  proved  that  Carlos  took  part  in  the  transaction,  and  afterwards  gave  orders 
ibr  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  the 
second  mate  was  spared,  as  being  the  only  man  among  them  who  understood 
navigation,  after  the  captain  and  first  mate  had  been  killed.  They  directed  him 
to  take  the  ship  to  the  shores  of  the  River  Plate,  and  he  obeyed  their  orders. 
The  learned  counsel  then  related  how  the  crew  proceeded  to  share  the  spoil  on 
board,  making  the  second  mate,  Taffir,  at  the  instance  of  Lyons,  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  division  against  his  will,  and  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  how  when  Lyons 
suggested  that  the  money  should  be  equally  divided  among  them  all,  Watto  inter- 
fered, and  contended  that  only  eight  of  them  ought  to  share  in  it,  the  object  of 
Lyons  being  to  make  the  innocent  appear  as  accomplices.  Adverting  to  the 
scuttling  of  the  ship,  he  said  he  was  pained  to  have  to  say  that  after  the  prisoners 
pushed  off  in  the  boats,  and  with  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  they  could  stow  in 
them,  the  cook  and  the  poor  Chinese  boy,  the  lamp-trinuner,  were  left  to  go  down 
with  her.  The  cook  was  seen  clinging  to  the  top,  imploring  for  mercy,  until  the 
waves  closed  over  him,  and  the  steward  appeared  to  have  been  stoned  to  death 
while  stru^ling  in  the  sea  for  life.  In  conclusion,  the  learned  counsel  said  he 
thought  every  body  would  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  eminently  proper  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  up  such  a  case  and  submit  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  jury,  important  as  it  was  to  the  large  class  of  persons  who  navigated 
the  seas,  and  in  the  last  degree  to  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Edward  Shepherd,  registrar  of  British  ships  for  the  port  of  London,  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  regbter  of  the  ship  "  Flowery  Land,"  owned  by  William 
Wemyss  Kerr,  a  merchant  in  the  City  of  London. 

William  Taffir  was  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Giffard.  He  said, — I  was 
second  mate  in  the  ship  "  Flowery  Land."  She  left  London  on  the  28th  of  July 
last  for  Singapore.  John  Smith  was  the  captain,  and  his  brother,  George  Smith, 
was  a  passenger.  The  chief  mate  was  John  Karswell.  The  steward  was  a  China- 
man, named  Abo.  The  cook  was  also  a  Chinese,  as  was  likewise  Cassap,  a  lamp- 
trimmer.  The  carpenter  was  Michael  Anderson,  and  Candereau,  a  Frenchman, 
was  an  able-bodied  seaman.  All  the  prisoners  were  seamen,  able  or  ordinary. 
Some  time  after  we  sailed,  the  captain  complained  of  some  of  the  prisoners  being 
unequal  to  their  duties.     I  have  heard  him  call  them  "  coolies"  and  "  sons  of 

."   On  one  occasion  they  found  fault  with  the  food  and  water,  and  the  grounds 

of  complaint  were  immediately  removed.  On  another  the  prisoner  Blanco  com- 
plained of  the  scale  of  victualling.  About  the  beginning  of  September  Carlos  was 
wanted  on  deck,  but  he  refused  to  go,  and  the  mate  pulled  him  out  of  his  berth. 
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He  said  he  was  Rick  and  wanted  hiB  watch  below.    All  the  watch  stopped  below 
with  liim.     Tlio  watch  were  Marsolino,  Watto,  Blanco,  and  Carlos,  with  two 
otherH,  whose  names  I  do  not  remember.    On  Carlos  being  brought  on  deck  I  was 
ordered  by  the  mate  to  make  him  fast  to  the  bulwark,  he  refusing  to  **  turn  to." 
I  did  so,  and  he  remained  bound  for  about  five  minutes.    The  captain  came,  and 
on  lu'ing  told  what  was  the  matter,  he  ordered  me  to  loose  Carlos,  which  I  did,  and 
the  i)nsoner  turned  into  his  berth.    A  few  days  afterwards  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  Carlos  and  Blanco,  and  the  mate  and  I  interfered  to  separate  them,  the 
mate  in  a  stnij^gle  giving  Carlos  a  blow,     I  remember  the  night  the  captain  was 
kilUni.     I  had  the  first  watch  from  8  to  12.     The  chief  mate,  Karswell,  relieved 
me,  and  his  watch  lasted  from  12  till  4  in  the  morning.     There  was  a  house  on 
deck,  divided  into  four  compartments.    On  the  port  side  forward  there  were  two 
men  lodged  together  in  one  compartment.   On  the  starboard  side  forward  lodged 
the  car])enter,  the  witness  Early,  and  Candereau.    On  the  starboard  side  aft  was 
the  cook's  galley,  and  the  other  was  the  boatswain's  store.     Below,  on  the  port 
side  of  the  companion,  the  first  berth  was  that  of  the  mate ;  next  to  that  the  cap- 
tain's brother  s,  and  next  mine ;  and  the  captain  had  all  the  starboard  side  to 
himself.     The  main  cabin  was  between,  with  a  skylight  opening  on  the  poop.    I 
turned  in  at  12  o'clock,  and  about  3  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  on 
deck,  as  if  some  one  was  beating  and  hammering  on  the  companion.     I  jumped 
up,  and  tried  to  go  on  deck,  but  was  prevented  by  a  man  lying  on  the  companion 
ladder.     Several  people  w^ere  beating  him  on  the  head  with  handspikes  or  capstan 
bars.    I  recognized  Blanco  among  them.  I  received  a  blow  which  hurled  me  down 
into  the  cabin.     I  took  hold  of  the  man  they  were  beating,  but  was  not  able  to 
move  him.    I  called  out  to  the  captain  for  assistance,  but  received  no  answer.    I 
W(.>nt  to  his  berth,  but  found  he  was  gone.     I  came  into  the  main  cabin,  and 
having  trinmied  the  lamp,  which  was  burning  dimly,  I  found  the  captain  lying 
in  a  }XH)1  of  blood,  and  with  his  night  dress  full  of  cuts  on  the  left  side.     I  then 
went  into  his  brotlier's  berth,  and  found  him  gone  also.     I  next  returned  to  the 
eoni])nnion  ladder,  and  on  examining  the  man  l^nng  there  I  recognized  the  captain's 
l)i-other.     I  went  into  my  own  berth,  and  locking  the  door,  remained  there  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.     Tlie  noise  cejLsed  about  five  minutes  after  I  entered. 
Some  of  the  men,  I  cannot  say  which,  called  on  me  to  come  on  deck.     Presently 
several  of  the  men  came  down  into  the  cabin,  Lyons,  who  was  spokesman,  and 
Blanco,  Duranno,  and  Santos,  Cliancis  otherwise  Lopez,  and  Carlos  being  among 
llie  number.     They  stood  in  a  circle  round  my  berth,  and  others,  whom  I  oonld 
not  recognize,  stood  behind  them.    Lyons  called  me  out  of  my  berth.    I  aakad 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  me,  if  ho  was  going  to  kill  me.    He  said,  "^Ko; 
but  we  have  killed  the  captain  and  the  mate,  and  the  captain's  brother  has  got 
away  somewhere,  wo  don't  know  where."     I  think  he  said  "  we."    Lyons  wishsd 
me  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  some  place  where  they  could  land ;  nobody  on  hoardf 
he  said,  knew  any  thing  of  navigation.     The  other  prisoners  whom  I  have  nm- 
tioned  were  all  then  within  hearing.     I  had  opened  my  door  and  oome  out  at  this 
time.     Blanco,  Duranno,  Lopez.  Watto,  Carlos,  and  Santos  were  then  present.    I 
aski^  to  what  ]>laco  I  was  to  navigate  the  ship.    Carlos  replied  to  tiie  BifW 
Plate  or  Buenos  Ayres,  speaking  English.     He  said  it  was  a  good  caanbej^  snd 
there  were  plenty  of  Spanish  people  there.    That  was  all  that  then  passed.    Ttm 
ship  at  that  time  was  19  S.  and  36  W.    I  next  saw  Watto  with  a  rope  round  tte 
ca})taiu's  neck,  and  hauling  his  body  out  of  the  cabin.    I  begged  of  him  to  alksr 
me  to  sew  the  body  up  in  canvas,  as  I  did  not  like  to  see  it  going  overlwgt 
in  that  state.     He  consented,  and  I  sewed  it  up.    I  went  on  devk  about  6  o'doiik 
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in  the  morning.  There  I  passed  Santos.  He  was  armed  with  a  large  knife, 
and  he  put  his  hand  on  it  in  a  very  threatening  manner.  Ahout  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  all  hands  came  into  the  cahin  except  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  Lyons,  speaking  in  English,  asked  to  go  into  the  captain's  herth, 
saying  the  men  wanted  to  see  what  money  and  clothes  he  had  got.  The 
chief  actors  in  gathering  up  the  money  were  Blanco,  Lopez,  Watto,  and 
Carlos.  They  rummaged  all  the  boxes  and  desks,  and  the  money  having 
been  collected  and  put  on  a  table  in  the  main  cabin,  Lyons  told  me  to  share  it 
in  seyenteen  parts;  but  Watto  objected,  and  wanted  to  have  it  apportioned 
among  eight  of  them.  He  spoke  in  Spanish,  a  little  of  which  I  understand.  I 
divided  the  money  into  seventeen  parts.  Lyons  wanted  me  to  have  a  share.  I 
objected,  but  he  insisted.  I  put  my  share  into  a  writing-desk,  and  never  saw  it 
again.  They  did  not  ask  me  to  divide  the  captain's  clothes ;  each  took  what  he 
liked.  The  captain's  watch  was  put  into  the  writing  desk ;  I  cannot  say  by 
whom.  Some  one  said,  "  We'll  sell  it  at  some  future  time,  as  we  cannot  divide 
it."  There  was  a  case  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  each  of  the  men  present  helped 
himself  to  them.  The  cargo  consisted  of  wine,  bottled  beer,  and  bale  goods. 
The  champagne  was  broached,  and  I  saw  cases  of  it,  with  bales  of  merchandise, 
knocking  about  the  decks.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  sighted  a  ship,  and  asked 
Lyons  to  let  me  hail  her,  as  I  wished  to  compare  longitude.  He  said  he  did  not 
tldnk  the  men  would  allow  me,  but  he  would  go  forward  and  ask  them.  He  did  so^ 
and  on  his  return  he  said  I  might  hail  her,  but  I  was  not  to  say  what  had  occurred. 
I  steered  towards  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  "  Friends"  of  LiverpooL 
Carlos  told  me  to  say  our  ship's  name  was  **  Louisa,"  which  I  did,  adding  that 
she  was  from  Nieuw  Diep,  bound  for  Valparaiso,  and  seven  days  out.  I  did  that 
because  I  was  afraid  for  my  life.  After  the  ship  had  passed  there  was  a  great 
noise  among  the  Manilla  men,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  two  Greeks.  They  spoke 
in  Spanish,  and  looked  in  a  very  threatening  manner  towards  me.  Lyons  ex- 
plained to  me  that  those  of  the  men  who  did  not  understand  English  thought  I 
had  told  all  about  the  matter.  On  the  13th  of  September  Watto  was  on  deck, 
and  I  saw  him  take  a  knife  to  the  steward,  and  cut  him  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  arm.  Next  day  1  was  called  into  the  steward's  berth.  Blanco,  Watto, 
Lopez,  and  Duranno  were  there  then  with  the  steward,  and  Lyons  stood 
outside  the  door.  I  had  told  the  steward  to  get  the  ship's  papers  collected 
together.  He  had  done  so,  and  they  picked  them  up  and  hove  them  overboard. 
Lopez  said  they  were  looking  for  the  gold  watch,  and  he  asked  if  I  knew  where  it 
was.  I  said  1  d^d  not.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  October  we  first  sighted  land ; 
being  then  about  ten  miles  out  at  sea.  At  the  appearance  of  land  the  crew  refused 
to  speak  to  me,  dispensed  with  my  services,  and  put  the  ship  about.  About  8  o'clock 
that  night  Blanco  came  into  the  cabin  and  ordered  me  on  deck.  I  went  up  and 
found  they  were  clewing  up  the  sails  and  getting  the  boats  overboard.  1  asked 
Lyons  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the  ship.  He  would  not  speak  to  me. 
About  ten  minutes  afterwards  Marsolino  passed  close  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  what 
they  were  going  to  do — if  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  He  said  he  was  not,  but 
he  thought  Blanco  was.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  got  into  the 
boat  with  the  cook,  the  steward,  Frank  Powell,  Watto,  and  the  boy  Early.  Some  of 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  some  in  a  boat  made  fast  to  the 
stem  of  the  vessel.  The  boat  in  which  we  were  was  pulled  away  from  the  ship 
about  100  yards.  We  were  called  back,  I  could  not  say  by  whom.  Powell, 
Watto,  Early,  and  the  cook  were  pulling.  Nobody  in  the  boat  wished  to  return 
but  Watto.     He  ordered  Powell  to  put  the  boat's  head  round,  which  Powell  re- 
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iusinl  to  do,  and  Watto,  using  an  oar,  compelled  him.  The  boat  having  been 
]mlled  alongHidu  the  nhip,  Lyons,  speaking  in  English,  ordered  us  to  come  on 
dt'ck,  whifh  we  did.  When  I  got  on  deck  I  saw  Ljons  and  Duranno  throwing 
iMjttlcs  of  chanijiagne  into  the  boat.  I  saw  the  steward  swimming  in  the  wattT, 
and  calling  for  help.  He  did  not  reach  land.  I  was  ordered  into  the  boat  astern 
of  tlie  ship  by  Lyons  and  Blanco,  and  I  went.  I  stayed  there  about  an  hour  and  a 
hall'.  Several  things  were  put  into  the  boat,  but  by  whom  I  could  not  say,  it 
being  t4)()  dark.  Lyons,  Duranno,  Lopez,  and  Blanco  got  into  the  boat  with  me. 
Tlii'v  were  the  lust  to  leave  the  shij).  Some  of  the  crew  were  in  the  other  boat. 
As  soon  as  we  letl  the  slii])  she  went  down.  I  did  not  see  the  cook,  or  the  laiup- 
trintiner,  Cassap,  land.  We  steered  for  land,  the  smaller  boat  being  towed  by  the 
larger  one.  We  landed  at  4  p.m.  on  the  4th  of  October.  When  we  landed  Lopez 
said  I  was  to  say  the  vi>ssel  was  an  American  sliip  from  Peru,  laden  with 
guano  for  Bordeaux  ;  that  she  had  foundered  100  miles  out  at  sea,  and  that  we 
had  been  in  the  boat  five  da^'s  and  nights.  I  was  also  to  say  that  the  captain 
and  others  got  into  a  boat  in  a  heavy  breeze,  but  which  way  they  went,  or  what 
had  become  of  them,  we  did  not  know.  We  stopped  that  night  at  the  house  of  a 
fanner,  who  drove  us  next  day  to  Rocha.  There  I  found  that  there  was  a  man 
at  a  place  called  the  Camp,  twenty  miles  off,  who  could  speak  English.  Cande- 
reau,  the  Frenchman,  and  I  went  there,  without  the  prisoners  knowing,  and 
fo\md  the  nuin  named  Kamoz.  To  him  we  relati»d  what  had  occurred,  and  we 
were  afterwanb*  examined  before  the  naval  court-martial. 

Cross-examinetl. — The  captain  was  not  a  temperate  man,  but  he  did  not 
drink  much,  lie  gave  the  watch  on  duty  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  deck 
under  a  sail,  at  times  when  they  were  not  wanted.  They  did  not  complain 
of  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  in  their  berths.  Lyons  spoke  English  well,  and 
Carlos  s|>oke  it  the  next  best.  When  we  wished  to  communicat4;  any  thing 
to  the  crew,  we  did  so  through  L^-ons.  Lyons  had  a  severe  cut  across  the 
face,  and  was  bleeding  very  much  when  ho  called  me  out  of  my  berth.  That  wu 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  after  the  death  of  the  captain.  I  remember  going 
to  Lyons,  and  clinging  to  his  shoulder,  as  I  rested  my  hopes  on  him.  When  hs 
first  addressed  me,  I  cannot  exactly  sjiy  whether  he  said  '*  we  "  or  "  they  "  had 
killiMl  the  captain  and  mate.  Afler  this  affair  1  always  communicated  witii 
Ijyons  in  navigating  the  ship.  I  could  not  say  that  one  man  was  more  pit^ 
minont  than  another  in  managing  the  vessel.  After  we  had  parted  with  tlie 
vessel  which  we  sighted,  I  understood  by  Lyons's  looks  that  he  was  interftriflg 
in  my  behalf  with  the  men,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  tftred  wj 
life. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Carlos  and  Blanco  had  a  fight  after  Ouks  VM 
ti(^d  up  to  the  bulwark.  One  of  them  had  a  knife  and  another  a  handBj^ke^  nd 
the  mate,  with  witness,  interfered  to  separate  them.  S|)anLsh,  of  whidi  ftt 
<*a])iiun  s]^K)ke  a  little,  was  the  general  language  in  use  on  board  the  sMp.  OHloi 
(who  is  a  white  man)  slept  in  the  same  compartment  with  the  UwSkai  M 
witness  did  not  hear  him  complain  of  that  arrangement.  Ordinarily  white  BHi 
objected  to  sleep  with  blacks.  The  captain  was  very  kind  to  Garioa  aftv  ki 
found  him  bound  to  the  bulwark.  He  ordered  him  to  turn  into  his  berth,  flii 
finding  he  was  unwell,  he  gave  him  medicine.  It  was  Caiioe,  and  not  I^fm 
who  directed  witness  to  steer  to  the  River  Plate.  Witness  replied  to  the  lAll 
that  if  they  were  to  go  there  ho  (witness)  should  be  punished  fint,  M  he  «M 
in  command  of  the  vessel.  lie  and  Carlos  were  then  on  the  qnartBT-dBC^  oil 
that  was  on  the  10th  of  September.     Carlos  said  that  Buenos  Ayrea  was  a  §Bll 
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place  to  land,  fiar  there  were  no  English  authorities  there,  that  the  people  were 
all  Spanish,  and  that  they  (the  crew)  could  get  awaj.  Carlos  might  have  said^ 
''No,  we  shall  not  he  punished,  as  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder." 
Witness  could  not  swear  whether  or  not  Carlos  used  that  expression.  It  was 
Carlos  who  told  him  to  call  the  ship  **  Louisa."  He  and  witness  were  then  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  some  of  the  hlacks  were  near. 

James  Early,  a  lad  of  17,  said, — I  shipped  on  hoard  the  "  flowery  Land"  as 
ship  8  hoy.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September  I  was  on  the  look  cot  on 
the  forecastle,  and  heard  the  chief  mate,  who  was  on  deck,  singing  out  "  Murder!" 
Duranno  was  striking  him  with  a  handspike.  I  went  and  spoke  to  the  mate,  who 
told  me  to  call  the  captain.  I  was  going  to  do  that  when  Duranno  ordered 
me  into  the  deck-house.  I  went  into  the  deck-house  and  called  the  car- 
penter. He  went  out  and  returned  in  about  five  minutes.  He  and  I  remained 
there  imtil  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  Watto  came  and  called 
Candereau,  who  was  in  bed.  Watto,  who  had  a  capstan  bar  in  his  hand, 
told  the  Frenchman  to  go  and  take  the  wheel.  Candereau  said  that  it  was  not 
four  o'clock — the  time  of  his  watch — and  at  first  he  refused  to  go,  but  he  after- 
wards went.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Frenchman  went,  unless  he  was  afraid  of 
Watto,  who  stood  with  the  capstan  bar  in  his  hand.  About  six  I  and  the  carpenter 
went  on  deck.  I  then  observed  blood  on  the  maindeck,  and  also  on  the  com- 
panion door.  I  went  into  the  cabin,  and  saw  the  captain's  body  wrapped  up  in 
canvas.  Taffir,  the  second  mate,  was  sitting  there  crying.  Lyons,  Lopez,  and 
Watto  were  also  there.  Lyons  was  directing  Tafiir  to  navigate  the  ship  to  a  place 
they  wished  to  go  to.  Taffir  said  he  would  if  he  could.  They  said  they  wanted  to 
go  to  the  River  Plate.  He  relied  he  would  go  there  if  they  would  save  his  life. 
I  saw  Lopez  put  a  rope  round  the  captain's  body,  imder  the  arms,  and  heard  him 
call  to  the  men  on  deck  to  pull  him  up.  They  did  so,  and  he  threw  the  body 
overboard.  I  was  then  standing  at  the  wheel.  Blanco  afterwards  called  me  into 
the  cabin,  and  said  they  were  going  to  share  the  money.  All  on  board  were  there, 
except  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Money  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  I  heard  Lyons 
tell  Taffir  to  divide  it  into  seventeen  shares.  Taffir  said  he  did  not  want  any  of  it. 
Lyons  said  the  crew  wanted  him  to  divide  it.  Watto  wished  to  have  the  money 
shared  among  eight,  but  Lyons  said  they  should  all  have  a  share.  I  got  about 
4/.,  of  which  IZ.  10s.  was  in  English  money,  the  rest  being  moidores.  I  never 
saw  the  body  of  the  captain's  brother.  Blanco  said  the  fi^  mate  was 
singling  out  for  the  second  mate  when  he  (Blanco)  threw  him  overboard.  About 
three  weeks  after  that  we  made  the  land.  I  remember  the  boats  being  got 
ready  to  go  away.  I  assisted.  The  second  mate,  the  cook,  .the  steward,  Frank 
Powell,  and  Watto  got  into  the  first  boat  and  rowed  ofi:  I  had  an  oar.  The  party 
in  the  other  boat,  which  was  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  called  us  to  come 
back.  We  went  back,  and  the  second  mate,  Watto,  and  I  went  on  board  at  the 
bidding  of  Myers.  Some  men  had  got  into  the  hold — ^the  carpenter,  and  Lyons, 
and  Carlos — ^before  we  had  left  in  the  boat.  When  we  returned  they  were  on  the 
deck.  The  steward  refused  to  leave  the  boat,  upon  which  Lyons  and  Duranno 
b^an  to  throw  bottles  of  wine  at  him,  some  of  which  struck  him.  I  afterwards 
saw  him  in  the  water,  crying  out  to  Lyons  for  help.  Lyons  said  he  would  not 
help  him,  for  he  had  deceived  him  before,  and  that  that  was  a  too  easy  de^th  £oir 
him.     He  was  drowned.     I  again  went  into  the  boat,  and  was  aflerwards  landed. 

Cross-examined. — Witness  did  not  see  the  steward  drowned.  Lyons  had  two 
cuts  across  the  face,  and  was  bleeding  slightly.  When  he  saw  Lopez  in  the  cabin, 
it  was  about  6  o'clock,  and  quite  light.     He  was  quite  sure  it  was  Lopez  who  put 
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piaeei.  Am  witness  was  assintin^  him  lie  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  he 
eoold  not  say  by  whom,  with  a  capstan  bar.  He  afterwards  heard  Marsolino  say 
it  was  he  who  struck  him.  Witness  fell  from  the  blow  and  had  a  stiff  neck  for 
three  or  four  days.  He  went  into  his  berth,  and  was  called  again  about  6  o'clock. 
He  then  saw  the  captain's  clothes  parted  in  the  cabin.  AH  the  crew  were  pre- 
■eat,  except  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Blanco,  Watto,  and  he  believed  the  French- 
man, threw  the  captain  overboard.  As  the  body  was  thrown  overboard,  one  of  them, 
ather  Blanco  or  Watto,  said,  **  There  goes  the  captain  ;  he'll  never  call  us  sons  of 
^-^  any  more."  After  the  English  vessel  had  been  spoken  he  saw  Lyons,  Watto, 
Blanco,  and  some  other  of  the  prisoners  sitting  on  the  forehatch,  quarrelling.  He 
eoold  understand  they  were  talking  about  the  carpenter  and  the  second  mate.  He 
beazd  Lyons  say,  "  If  you  like  to  kill  the  carpenter  and  second  mate  you  can ;  I 
ahall  not  do  it."  Lyons  was  then  speaking  to  the  lot  of  them.  Lyons  told  wit- 
he must  look  sharp  and  do  whatever  the  crew  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  save 
life.  After  that  Santos  and  Watto  sharpened  their  knives  on  his  whetstone, 
telling  him  as  they  did  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  kill  him.  They 
■aid  they  were  going  to  kill  the  steward  and  the  Frenchman.  Watto  told'  him  he 
had  killed  sixteen  men  before  with  tliat  knife.  When  they  first  made  the 
land  witness  received  orders  from  L3'ons  and  "  the  lot  of  them"  to  have  his  tools 
ready,  besides  candles  and  matches  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ship.  About  a  week 
befim  that,  they  told  him  they  were  going  to  scuttle  the  ship.  In  consequence 
of  that  he  had  got  a  lot  of  oakum  and  plugs  ready  to  stop  the  hole  he  might 
have  to  make,  believing  then  that  they  were  going  to  leave  him  in  the  ship. 
Carlos  gave  him  the  order  first  in  the  evening  between  6  and  7 ;  but  the  other 
men  said  it  was  too  soon.  About  10  o'clock  he  received  orders  from  Lyons  to  go 
down  the  hold.  Carlos,  Lyons,  Blanco,  Ihiranno,  and  Frank  Powell  went  down 
with  him.  Each  of  them  had  a  couple  of  knives  and  some  slung  shot,  and  ho 
knew  the  men  were  in  possession  «f  the  captain's  revolver.  He  bored  four  holes 
fiMTward  and  four  aft.  They  all  then  went  on  deck,  and  Lyons  told  him  (witness) 
to  get  into  the  boat  as  quickly  as  possible.  Lyons  on  a  previous  occasion  had 
told  him  to  fasten  down  the  hatchways,  except  the  fore  hatch,  and  every 
thing  loose  on  deck,  and  to  use  long  nails  in  doing  so.  Instead  of  that  witness 
cot  all  the  lashings,  in  order  that  the  things  on  deck  might  float,  and  he  used 
nails,  to  that  if  any  of  the  crew  should  be  left  below  they  might  force  their 

y  up. 

By  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. — Of  those  who  came  to  his  cabin  door  he  remembered 
Watto,  Blanco,  and  Carlos ;  but  he  could  not  say  which  of  them  spoke.  This  was 
after  the  first  mate  was  killed,  and  he  believed  before  the  captain  was  killed.  Tho 
reason  why  he  did  not  tell  the  captain  was  that  they  struck  him  down  as  he  went 
to  do  so. 

Joseph  Williams,  a  young  man  of  colour,  of  about  17,  and  an  ordinary  seaman, 
aaid  he  was  in  the  second  mate's  watch  the  night  the  captain  was  killc^d,  fix>m  8 
to  12,  and  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  his  watch  was  over.  He  saw  Powell  in  bed 
when  he  turned  in.  He  remembered  Duranno  coming  into  the  deck-house  and 
laying  he  had  killed  the  mate.  That  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
went  out  of  the  deck-house  and  saw  Blanco  and  the  rest,  who  were  saying  they 
were  going  aft  to  kill  the  captain.  They  went  aft.  The  same  day  he  heard 
Blanco  say  to  the  rest,  "  I  stabbed  the  captain  three  times."  Blanoo  alto  said, 
**  I  stabbed  the  captain's  brother  three  times."  Watto  said  the  Timir,  and  Lopei 
•aid  he  helped  them.     Lyons  was  not  then  present.        i  3  Lopei 

telling  him  he  struck  a  light  to  see  where  the  a^itain  i     .    . 
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tho  ropo  round  the  captain'H  body.  Lyons  was  there  at  the  time,  as  was  also  the 
second  mate,  who  could  hear  all  that  pasned.  Lyons  assisted  the  second  mate  in 
navigating  the  ship.  He  appeared  to  have  the  management  of  the  vesse!,  being 
tho  ouly  man  among  the  prisoners  who  could  speak  English. 

Frank  Candereau,  who  gave  his  evidence  in  French,  was  examined  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  lie  said, — I  was  a  seaman  on  board  the  '*  Flowexy  Land,"  and 
elf pt  in  a  house  on  the  deck  with  Anderson  and  Early.  Some  days  before  the 
c^iptain  was  killed,  1  received  a  communication  from  Frank  Powell  which  I  re- 
peated to  the  captain.  I  recollect  the  morning  when  the  captain  was  killed,  but 
1  do  not  know  the  date.  I  was  awakened  about  half-past  3  by  the  carpenter  and 
little  Jemmy  (Early).  They  were  trembling,  and  the  carpenter  was  weeping. 
They  had  told  me  to  go  to  the  wheel.  I  did  so,  asking  if  it  was  4  o'clock.  They 
Haid  it  was  not,  but  that  I  must  go  to  the  wheel.  As  I  went  I  saw  the  prisoners  all 
together  in  a  lot,  but  as  it  was  dark  I  could  not  distinguish  them.  Seven  or  eight 
of  them  had  handspikes  in  their  hands.  I  spoke  to  Frank  Powell,  who  told  me 
that  the  captain's  brother  and  the  first  mate  were  in  the  water.  I  asked  after  the 
captain,  and  he  said,  "  Look  there ;  he  is  dead  in  the  cabin,"  pointing  there.  I 
looked  through  the  skylight,  and  saw  the  captain  lying  there  dead.  I  went  into 
the  cabin  when  it  became  daylight,  and  saw  the  body  of  the  captain,  which  was 
wrapixnl  in  canvas.  A  rope  was  thrown  over  the  mizenmast,  and  the  body  was 
hauled  up  with  it  by  Watto,  and  another  of  the  prisoners  and  myself.  Watto 
told  me  if  I  did  not  lend  a  hand  I  must  take  care  of  myself.  A  number  of  people 
were  then  in  the  CAbin  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  say  who  they  were.  The 
room  was  "  full"  of  blood.  After  the  captain's  body  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea,  the  cabin  was  washed  a  little,  and  the  boxes  were  opened  by  Watto,  Lopex, 
and  Duranno.  I  saw  some  money  taken  out  and  laid  on  a  table.  Lopez  said  the 
second  mate  was  to  share  the  money  among  all  the  people  on  board.  I  did  not 
hear  any  one  else  say  any  thing  else  about  the  division.  The  second  mate  was  told 
to  divide  it  into  seventeen  parts,  which  he  did,  and  eating  and  drinking  went  on 
afterwards  all  the  day  long.  The  second  mate  navigated  the  ship.  Some  daji 
afterwards  Santos  was  in  the  cabin  sharpening  a  knife,  and  he  said, "  In  two  or  thna 
days  I  shall  kill  you."  I  said,  "  Well,  kill  me."  He  also  said,  speaking  in  Spanish, 
**  This  knife  will  serve  you  as  it  has  served  the  captain."  I  remember  when  land 
was  seen.  It  was  not  then  daylight,  and  we  put  about  the  ship.  She  was  aftei^ 
wards  brought  round  again,  and  about  midnight  I,  Santos,  and  Carlos  got  into 
a  boat  at  first ;  Cassap,  the  lamp-lighter,  afterwards  entered  it.  Lyons,  LopOy 
Duninno,  and  Blanco  called  him  on  board  tho  ship  again,  and  he  went.  I  n> 
mained  in  the  boat.  I  heard  Cassap  cry  out, ''  Finish  me  quickly  !**  He  WM 
then  in  the  cabin.  Lyons,  Lopez,  Duranno  ,and  Blanco  were  then  on  bond 
the  ship.     I  saw  the  steward  in  the  water. 

Michael  Anderson,  a  Norwegian,  was  next  called.  He  said,  Bpeaking  tJiF^g^ 
an  interpreter,  ho  was  carpenter  on  board  the  "Flowery  Land."  Afttf  tiw 
voyage  began  he  heard  the  captain  say  he  did  not  like  the  crew,  beGaue  jhfly 
would  not  do  their  work.  He  had  seen  the  captain  strike  the  cook,  etemidv 
and  Watto.  lie  once  saw  him  strike  Watto  on  the  head  with  his  flat  Iimi^,  tdt 
ling  him  he  had  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  could  not  do  hia  work.  He  Iwi 
also  seen  the  captain  strike  Santos,  but  without  hurting  him.  About  8  in  tki 
morning  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  boy  Early  called  him  up,  and  on  going  OB 
deck  witness  saw  the  chief  mate  lying  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  poonw  Thi 
mate  asked  who  he  was.  Witness  replied,  "The  carpenter."  He  naked 
to  help  him  into  the  cabin.    His  arm  was  broken,  and  his  face 
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pieces.  Ab  witness  was  assisting  him  lie  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  he 
ooold  not  say  by  whom,  with  a  capstan  bar.  He  afterwards  heard  Marsolino  saj 
it  was  he  who  stmck  him.  'Witness  fell  from  the  blow  and  had  a  stiff  neck  for 
three  or  four  days.  He  went  into  his  berth,  and  was  called  again  about  6  o'clock. 
He  then  saw  the  captain's  clothes  parted  in  the  cabin.  All  the  crew  were  pre- 
sent, except  the  man  at  the  wheeL  Blanco,  Watto,  and  he  believed  the  French- 
man, threw  the  captain  overboard.  As  the  body  was  thrown  overboard,  one  of  them, 
either  Blanco  or  Watto,  said,  "  There  goes  the  captain ;  he'U  never  call  us  sons  of 
•^—  any  more."  After  the  English  vessel  had  been  spoken  he  saw  Lyons,  Watto, 
Blanco,  and  some  other  of  the  prisoners  sitting  on  the  forehatch,  quarrelling.  He 
could  understand  they  were  talking  about  the  carpenter  and  the  second  mate.  He 
heard  Lyons  say,  "  K  you  like  to  kill  the  carpenter  and  second  mate  you  can ;  I 
shall  not  do  it."  Lyons  was  then  speaking  to  the  lot  of  them.  Lyons  told  wit- 
ness he  must  look  sharp  and  do  whatever  the  crew  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  save 
his  life.  After  that  Santos  and  Watto  sharpened  their  knives  on  his  whetstone, 
teUing  him  as  they  did  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  kill  him.  They 
said  they  were  going  to  kill  the  steward  and  the  Frenchman.  Watto  told  him  he 
had  killed  sixteen  men  before  with  that  knife.  When  they  first  made  the 
land  witness  received  orders  from  Lyons  and  "  the  lot  of  them"  to  have  his  toolii 
ready,  besides  candles  and  matches  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ship.  About  a  week 
befiure  that,  they  told  him  they  were  going  .to  scuttle  the  ship.  Li  consequence 
of  that  he  had  got  a  lot  of  oakum  and  plugs  ready  to  stop  the  hole  he  might 
have  to  make,  believing  then  that  they  were  going  to  leave  him  in  the  ship. 
Carlos  gave  him  the  order  first  in  the  evening  between  6  and  7 ;  but  the  other 
men  said  it  was  too  soon.  About  10  o'clock  he  received  orders  fi*om  Lyons  to  go 
down  the  hold.  Carlos,  Lyons,  Blanco,  Duranno,  and  Frank  Powell  went  down 
with  him.  Each  of  them  had  a  couple  of  knives  and  some  slung  shot,  and  he 
knew  the  men  were  in  possession  «f  the  captain's  revolver.  He  bored  four  holes 
forward  and  fi)ur  aft.  They  all  then  went  on  deck,  and  Lyons  told  him  (witness) 
to  get  into  the  boat  as  quickly  as  possible.  Lyons  on  a  previous  occasion  had 
told  him  to  fasten  down  the  hatchways,  except  the  fore  hatch,  and  every 
thing  loose  on  deck,  and  to  use  long  nails  in  doing  so.  Listead  of  that  witness 
cut  aQ  the  lashings,  in  order  that  the  things  on  deck  might  float,  and  he  used 
small  nails,  so  that  if  any  of  the  crew  should  be  left  below  they  might  force  their 
way  up. 

By  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. — Of  those  who  came  to  his  cabin  door  he  remembered 
Watto,  Blanco,  and  Carlos ;  but  he  could  not  say  which  of  them  spoke.  This  was 
after  the  first  mate  was  killed,  and  he  believed  before  the  captain  was  killed.  The 
reason  why  he  did  not  tell  the  captain  was  that  they  struck  him  down  as  he  went 
to  do  so. 

Joseph  Williams,  a  young  man  of  colour,  of  about  17,  and  an  ordinary  seaman, 
said  he  was  in  the  second  mate's  watch  the  night  the  captain  was  kUled,  fix>m  8 
to  12,  and  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  his  watch  was  over.  He  saw  Powell  in  bed 
when  he  turned  in.  He  remembered  Duranno  coming  into  the  deck-house  and 
saying  he  had  killed  the  mate.  That  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
went  out  of  the  deck-house  and  saw  Blanco  and  the  rest,  who  were  saying  they 
were  going  aft  to  kill  the  captain.  They  went  aft.  The  same  day  he  heard 
Blanco  say  to  the  rest,  "  I  stabbed  the  captain  three  times."  Blanco  also  said, 
"  I  stabbed  the  oaptiun's  brother  three  times."  Watto  said  the  same,  and  Lopes 
said  he  helped  them.  Lyons  was  not  then  present.  Witness  remembered  Lopes 
telling  him  he  struck  a  light  to  see  where  the  captain  was.    He  heard  Watto  say 
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tho  body  of  the  cajitain's  brother  was  vitv  lij^ht,  for  he  threAv  it  overboard  him- 

IVank  Powell,  otherwise  Paul.  8aid  to  be  a  Sclavonian,  deposed  that  he  was  a 
seaman  on  board  the  ship.  On  the  nij^lit  of  the  l()th  of  September  he  was  on 
the  fii-»t  watoh,  and  turned  in  at  12  oVlock.  The  first  mate  succeeded  him.  "Witness 
p)t  up  at  about  half-i)ast  3,  heariufj  a  scrinvliinf?  noise  on  deck,  and  saw  the  chief 
mute  lyin^  on  the  dock,  j^roaninj;.  The  carj)enter  came  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
asked  the  cari)enter  to  help  him,  and  he  did.  One  of  the  crew — he  could  not  say 
whirh.as  it  wasilark — ran  after  the  carjM'nter  with  a  handspike,  and  struck  him  on 
the  Imek  of  the  nook.  He  afterwards  heard  Lyons  tell  Taffir  to  take  the  vessel 
to  some  jK)rt  where  they  eould  get  clear.  He  also  heard  Duranno  say,  "  I  had  a 
*  lieaver*  (a  piece  of  wood  used  for  H]4icinp  ropes)  and  the  first  time  I  struck  the 
eliief  mate  I  felled  him;"  and  then  Blanco  said,  "Ailerl  saw  you  strike  him  I 
took  the  handspike,  and  struck  him  on  the  head."  Watto  said  after  they  called 
tli(?  mat«^  he  wjw  in  the  cabin  with  Lyons,  Blanco,  and  Lopez ;  they  struck  a  light 
to  see  where  the  captain  was  sU»eping.  They  found  the  place.  Lyons  was  hold- 
ing the  candle.  Watto,  Lojiez,  and  Blanco  stabbed  the  captain,  the  whole  three 
of  them.  When  that  was  said  the  whole  gang  were  in  the  forecastle,  and  they 
could  hear  it.  Lyons,  Blanco,  Duranno,  Santos,  Watto,  Lopez,  and  Marsolino 
wen?  present  and  Liughing  when  Watto  made  that  statement. 

C-ross-examined. — Witness  was  taken  into  custody  Tinth  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
He  luul  a  share  of  the  money  and  hel])ed  to  drink  the  champagne.  It  was  on  the 
d«'('k,  and  he  and  the  rest  had  whatever  they  liked  to  take,  the  carpenter  and 
Williams  being  among  the  numbei*.  The  conversation  about  killing  tlie  mate  was 
in  S|)anish,  which  witness  understands. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  pn)secuti(m,  the  counsel  for  the  several  piisonen  in 
turn  jyldressed  the  jury,  and  the  Solicitor-General  replied. 

^Fr.  Baron  Bramwell,  in  summing  up  the  case,  impressed  upon  the  jury  that 
the  ])risoners  were  then  being  trii^  for  the  murder  of  the  captain  alone.  There 
eould  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  unhappy  man  was  murdered,  and  that  his 
body  wa«  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  question  was,  were  the  prisoners,  all  of  them, 
and.  if  not  all,  any,  and  which  of  them,  guilty  of  murdering  him  ?  It  was  BlnuMi 
a  cei-tainty  that  some  of  the  eight  prisoners  were  guilty;  but,  though  the  jury 
should  think  that  seven  of  them  were  guilty,  and  that  one  wa«  not,  bnt  which  one 
they  eould  not  tell,  then  tliey  must  aapiit  them  all.  Any  one  who  struck  a  hloir 
conducing  to  the  death  would  be  guilty,  as  would  also  any  one  who  asaiated;  80  if 
one  of  the  jn-isoners  held  the  CAptain  while  the  others  stabbed  him,  or  if  he  held  i 
light,  or  st(K>d  in  the  doorway  to  prevent  any  one  coming  to  his  asBiBtAnoe*  he 
would  he  equally  guilty  with  the  i^rson  by  whose  hand  the  captain  died.  Agun, 
if  several  persons  had  a  common  design,  which  they  agreed  should  be  cuxied 
into  execution  by  murder,  then  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder,  if  murder  WM 
committed  by  any  one  of  them.  It  was  imputed  to  tlie  prisonen  that  they  had 
a  common  design  which  they  intended  to  carrj-  into  effect  by  acts  of  violeiie^ 
and  by  murder  if  necessary.  The  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was,  that 
they  intended  to  get  possession  first  of  the  ship,  and  then  of  the  captain's  pn^ 
]>erty  and  of  the  cargo,  and  then  to  scuttle  the  vessel,  and  land  themselves  on 
some  place  where  they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit.  The  jury  wonld  hare  is 
consider  whether  there  was  such  a  common  design,  and  whether  it  was  intndaA 
to  he  carried  into  execution  by  violence.  The  learned  Judge  then  lefiewsd' 
the  evidence,  and  pointed  out  in  detail  how  it  appeared  to  affect,  and  in 
degree,  each  of  the  prisoners.    He  very  much  feared  that  it  would  he 
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exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  carry  in  their  minds  the  cases  of  the  eight 
different  prisoners.  If  they  had  any  difficulty  in  that  respect  after  they  retired, 
— ^for  he  presumed  they  would  retire, — and  would  return  and  state  it  to  him, 
he  should  be  happy  to  read  any  portion  of  the  evidence  to  them.  He  purposely 
declined,  he  said,  to  use  any  exhortations  to  them  to  do  their  duty  in  a  matter 
so  momentous.  He  would  only  urge  them  to  endeavour  to  find  a  just  and  true 
verdict,  without  fear  of  the  result  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  jury  left  the  Court,  and  returned  after  a  considerable  interval  with  a  verdict 
of  ChUlty  against  seven  of  the  prisoners,  namely,  Lyons,  Blanco,  DiiTaimo» 
Santos,  Watto,  Marsolino,  and  Lopez ;  Acquitting  the  prisoner  Carlos. 

On  being  asked,  through  interpreters,  what  they  had  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  them,  some  of  the  prisoners,  especially 
Blanco,  Duranno,  Santos,  and  Lopez,  made  statements  incriminating  each  other, 
the  witnesses  Powell  and  Williams,  and  to  some  extent  the  second  mate,  but 
most  of  them  agreed  in  absolving  the  carpenter  Anderson  and  the  boy  Early. 
According  to  Santos,  Duranno  and  Lyons  killed  the  mate.  Lopez  declared  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  innocent ;  that  there  were  four  who  committed  the 
three  murders ;  and  that  the  two  men  who  had  been  dincharged  were  the 
most  guilty  of  alL  Lyons  made  no  statement,  nor  did  Marsolino.  Blanco 
particularly  complained  of  iU-treatment  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  ship  was 
victualled,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  those  were  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
mutiny.  He  also  stated  that  Carlos,  with  others,  was  concerned  in  killing  the 
captain's  brother. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  having  assumed  the  black  cap,  said,  addressing  the 
convicts, — ^You  have  been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  and  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  pass  upon  you  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Aft^r  some  experience 
and  very  much  reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  best  dis« 
charge  that  duty  by  adding  to  the  form  of  words  prescribed  by  law  no  observa- 
tion of  mine  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  learned  Judge  then  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  death  in  the  usual  form,  and  it  was  afterwardil  interpreted  to  them  in  their 
own  languages. 

The  prisoner  Carlos,  though  acquitted  on  the  capital  charge,  was  afterwards 
indicted  and  convicted  of  the  offence  of  scuttling  the  vessel,  and  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years  of  penal  servitude. 

An  account  of  the  execution  of  some  of  these  imfortunatc  men  and  of  the  mercy 
extended  to  the  others,  will  he  found  in  the  Chronicle  (ante). 


III. 

Gednet  V,  Smith. 

The  features  of  this  very  singular  case  more  resemble  those  which  form  the 
basis  of  a  modem  sensational  novel  than  the  actual  occurrences  of  real  life.  It 
arose  upon  a  Bill  filed  by  Miss  Harriet  Frances  Holgate  Gedney,  a  minor,  to 
obtain  a  declaration  that  she  was  the  issue  of  Mr.  Patteson  Arthur  Holgate 
Gedney  by  his  late  wife  Harriet  Gedney,  and  the  execution  of  two  settlements 
securing  certain  property  under  the  marriage  settlement  of  that  lady  and  gentle- 
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man  to  the  issuo  of  tho  inarria^o.  Tho  ])1aititiir  claimed  to  be  their  only  child, 
and  her  case  was,  that  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gwlney  were  married  in  the  month  of  3Iay, 
1851 ;  that  from  1851  up  to  1851  Uiere  was  no  issue  born  of  this  marria<;e«  but 
that  in  the  month  of  February,  185 1,  Mrs.  (Jedney  was  confined  of  the  plaintiff 
under  the  foUowinjif  circumstances  : — Mrs.  Gedney  discovered  herself  to  be  in  the 
family-way  in  1858,  and  in  the  boj^inninjif  of  185 1  came  to  London  to  take  medical 
advice  as  to  Iut  j^oneral  state  of  health,  more  particularly  as  to  her  spitting  blood. 
On  th(?  10th  of  February,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  while  staying  at  lodgings  in 
Park-strirf,  Grosvenor-square,  she  Wiis  suddenly  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour, 
and  stMit  to  Kin«r-stroet,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  for  a  person  calling  himself  Dr.  Goss, 
who  dclivertHl  her  of  a  female  child,  the  plaintiff.  Mrs.  Gedney  immediately 
sent  off  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  Lincolnshire,  to  come  up ;  her  husband  got 
the  notice  of  her  confinement  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  started  by  the  next 
train  to  London  to  see  her ;  he  was  dissatisfied  with  her  being  attended  by  Dr. 
(Joss,  whom  he  imnn^liately  paid  off  and  discharged,  together  with  Mrs.  Goss, 
who  also  appears  to  have  assisttnl  at  the  accouchement ;  Mr.  Gedney  then  imme- 
diately went  to  Dr.  Farre,  an  eminent  physician  at  the  west-end,  and  engaged 
him  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Ginlney ;  Dr.  Farre  did  immediately  take  up  the  caae, 
and  attended  upon  Mrs.  Gedney  from  the  time  he  was  called  in — which  was 
three  or  four  days  after  the  allegwl  confinement — until  Mrs.  Gedney  returned 
to  C^andlesby  Hall;  Mr.  Gedney  duly  registered  the  plaintiff  as  his  child  before 
leaving  London,  and  had  her  baptized  as  soon  as  ho  got  back  to  Lincolnshire — l&m, 
Gedney *s  brother,  Mr.  Stajdeton  Smith,  the  principal  defendant  in  this  suit,  stand- 
ing godfather  to  the  child  at  its  christening.  From  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff 
in  1851,  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gedney  in  1857,  the  plaintiff  was  always  treated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  as  their  only  child,  and  so  received  in  the  fSunily. 
Almost  imme<liately  ujK)n  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gedney,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the 
funeral,  Mr.  Gedney  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs.  Gedney's  fiither, 
alleging,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not 
really  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gedney ;  and  since  that  time  Mrs.  GMney's 
family,  so  far  as  the  settled  property  is  concerned,  had  duiputed  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  such  property.  In  answer  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  tho  defendanta,  li 
the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Gedney's  &mily,  and  entitled  to  the  reversion  of  a  ocni* 
siderable  part  of  the  settled  property,  failing  any  real  or  legitimate  child  of  tKa 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney,  contended  that  the  plaintiff  was  no  child  of  nflh 
marriage,  but  the  child  of  some  stranger,  procured  for  the  purposes  of  aireatingtiia 
giil  over  in  default  of  children,  the  defendants'  case  being  that  at  the  time  Miii 
Gedney  was  alleged  to  be  pregnant  she  was  not  in  the  ficunily-way  at  aD^  Init  WM 
principally  suffering  from  venereal  disease,  given  to  her  by  her  hnaband;  tluj 
undertook  to  prove  by  the  evidence  of  medical  men  living  in  the  neighlxMl^ 
hood  of  Candlesby  IlaJl,  and  by  the  servants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney,  that  at  Aa 
time  when  the  latter  came  to  London  she  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  in  fha 
family- way ;  that  from  the  state  of  her  person,  examined  after  death,  ahe  had  new 
had  a  child ;  that  at  the  very  time  of  her  going  into  lodgings  in  Flark-lfamli 
Grosvenor-square,  she  could  not  be  near  her  confinement ;  that  just  at  the  tna 
when  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  confined  Dr.  Gross  had  gone  to  a  lying-in  a^fim 
in  the  Borough,  and  bought  a  child  of  a  poor  woman  (exactlj  anawaring  fti 
description  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  child),  on  the  representation  to  the  womiB  Htk 
such  child  would  be  adopted  by,  and  brought  up  as,  a  lady ;  that  the  irlkole  aUl* 
gations  as  to  Mrs.  Gedney's  confinement,  and  the  plaintiff  being  her  child,  MB  a 
tissue  of  inventions  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  Mrs.  Gedney  conftaaed  tolMT 
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&ther  on  her  death-bed  that  they  were  so.  To  support  or  refute  these  various 
aUegations  and  many  others  introduced  into  the  case,  the  following  witnesses  were 
called: — 

Dr.  Parre  said, — I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  I  have  been  in  practice  for  thirty 
years,  and  reside  at  the  west-end.  I  remembered,  upon  referring  to  my  note-book, 
being  called  upon  by  Mr.  Gedney,  in  the  early  part  of  Pebruary,  1854,  to  attend 
his  wife,  who  had  just  been  confined.  Mr.  Gedney  informed  me  that  a  person 
named  Goss  had  had  charge  of  the  immediate  confinement  of  Mrs.  Gedney,  that  he 
had  objections  to  Mr.  Goss,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  I 
declined  to  meet  Mr.  Goss  in  consultation,  but  eventually  consented  to  take  up  the 
ease,  on  not  being  required  to  go  into  consultation  with  Mr.  Goss  and  my  having 
the  sole  conduct  of  it.  I  found  Mrs.  Gedney  in  bed,  in  the  usual  condition  a  lady 
would  be  in  who  had  only  been  confined  three  or  four  days,  and  I  saw  the  baby, 
who,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  an  ordinary  child  for  its  age.  I  saw  Mrs.  Gredney 
every  day  for  the  first  week,  every  alternate  day  for  the  second  week,  and  during  the 
third  week  rather  oftener — in  fact  every  day  from  Wednesday  till  Sunday,  owing 
to  the  lady  suffering  from  weak  breast,  or  something  of  that  kind.  What  she  was 
so  suffering  from  was  nothing  very  serious,  or  I  should  have  remembered  it  more 
distinetly.    Nothing  like  puerperal  fever,  for  instance. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  Cairns. — ^The  child  appeared  to  be  about  a  two  or  three 
days'  child.  My  visits  were  such  as  I  usually  make  in  such  cases.  I  nearly 
always  feel  the  womb,  the  uterus,  and  the  abdomen.  K  there  had  been  any  thing 
remarkable  in  Mrs.  Gedney 's  case  I  should  have  remembered  it.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  she  suckled  her  child  or  not.  I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Goss.  Ladies 
in  their  confinement  are  usually  bound  up  round  the  abdomen.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  when  Mrs.  Gedney  first  sat  up  in  bed. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Edward  James. — I  keep  such  class  of  patients  in  bed  about 
fi>nr  days ;  allow  them  to  get  up  at  the  end  of  a  week,  then  go  on  a  so&,  but  not 
put  their  feet  to  the  ground  until  ai^^er  a  fortnight.  The  third  week  they  may  walk 
about  the  room,  and  perhaps  move  into  another  room.  There  was  nothing  in 
Mrs.  Gedney 's  case,  as  I  remember,  to  make  me  look  upon  it  as  different  from 
other  cases. 

By  the  Court. — Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  lady  not  to  have  been  con* 
fined  at  allP 

Dr.  Parre. — Certainly  not. 

By  the  Court. — ^Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  P 

Dr.  Parre, — Not  the  least. 

The  Court. — ^Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  child  had  been  recently  bom  P 

Dr.  Parre. — ^No. 

The  Court. — ^Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  to  strike  your  attention,  either  in  the 
ehild  or  the  mother  P 

Dr.  Parre. — ^Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Patteson  Arthur  Holgate  Gedney  said, — I  was  married  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1851,  to  Miss  Smith,  the  sister  of  the  defendant  Stapleton  Smith,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  Candlesby  House  until  my  wife's  death  in  1857.  We  had  no  children  bom 
before  the  plaintiff.  There  were  two  or  three  miscarriages.  I  remember  Mm. 
Gedney  being  in  the  family- way  in  the  year  1853.  She  expected  to  be  confined  in 
the  spring  of  1854.  I  remember  her  going  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1854 
to  consult  a  medical  man.  I  received  two  or  three  letters  from  her  at  that  time, 
but  have  lost  them.    In  her  last  letter  from  London  she  said  she  had  been  confined 
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oi'  u  little  ^irl,  and  one  ho  fair  that  bIic  iiitondod  to  call  her  little  Lily.  I  U'i\ 
CaiuUi'sby  b}'  tlit*  next  train.  It  was  on  a  Sunda}".  I  arrived  in  London  at  two 
in  the  moniinpf,  and,  jw  it  was  so  late,  did  not  p)  and  see  Mrs.  Ge<lney  till  9  o'clock. 
I  lound  Dr.  (lOss  attendin<]^  ]ier;  made  inquiries  about  him,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  wh<at  I  heard,  l^tid  liini  his  fe(%  and  dismissed  him.  In  seeking  for  another 
doctor,  went  to  Dr.  Ferj^uson  first,  and  then  went  to  Dr.  Farre.  There  was  a  wot 
nurse.  Aly  wile  com]>hiiued  of  a  difficulty  in  sucklinp^,  and  was  ordered  not  to  do 
St).  The  wet  nui*se  wsw  dismissed,  as  her  milk  did  not  apve  with  the  child.  I 
p)t  a  st'cond  nurst*  from  the  jVIiddlesex  Lj'ing-in  Hospital.  Got  a  third  nurse  by 
a<lv('iliscuieiit  who  reniaine<l  twelve  months.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Gedney  when  she 
was  ehuiitluxl,  at  a  church  (rlose  by  our  hxlgings  in  Park-street.  This  whu  the  lirst 
time  she  leil  the  house.  Never  had  reason  to  Bup|)08e  the  plaintiff  w£u«  not  my 
child.  My  wife  treated  tlie  child  kindly,  as  a  mother  would.  M}-  wife  died  in  my 
lioiL*<e  in  Maivli,  1857.  She  was  ill  about  a  month,  aild  died  of  consumption. 
During  her  illness  slie  treated  the  child  with  affection  and  love.  The  child  was 
registered  in  liondon,  and  l>aptized  on  its  return  to  the  Hall,  my  oouRin,  ML** 
Healcy,  a  Miss  Fowler,  and  my  wife's  brother,  the  defendant,  Mr.  Stapleton 
Smith,  standing  siMuisors.  From  her  birth  to  the  present  time  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  plaintiff  iH'ing  my  child. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  Cairns. — I  lived  in  the  same  honse  with  my  wife  in 
Park-street.  Mrs.  Stevens  was  the  name  of  the  landlady.  Saw  her  laM,  in  court 
this  morning,  and  she  ^lointed  out  to  me  her  husband.  The  income  of  the  2000/. 
setth^l  by  Mrs.  Gedney's  fiimily  was  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  her  child  after  her 
decease.  I  never  ap})lied  to  the  trustees  till  1863  for  such  income.  I  then  applied 
through  my  solicitors,  Messrs.  Staniland  and  Co.  Messrs.  Staniland  are  not  now 
my  solicitors.  I  have  had  my  suspicion  that  i)laintiff  was  not  my  child.  A  letter 
from  my  wife's  liither,  received  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  first  raised  my  doubts. 
I  did  not  sec  Dr.  Goss  after  this  letter  from  my  l^^fe's  father.  Never  saw  either 
Dr.  Goss  or  Mrs.  Goss  since.  Saw  Mi-s.  Stevens  two  years  after  I  rcoeived  this 
letter,  and  my  suspicions  were  continued  up  to  that  time.  I  could  not  find  Dr. 
Goss,  although  I  endeavoured  to  do  so.  Do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  1869 
or  18(50  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Stevens.  I  did  execute  a  deed  dated  in  April,  1800^ 
which  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  phiintiff.  My  then  solkjitor 
prepared  the  deed,  but  without  my  authority.  I  took  no  step  from  1857  to  1880 
to  clear  up  my  suspicions.  I  did  not  believe  the  statements  in  my  fiither-in-lsv't 
letter,  although  tlu^y  raised  my  suspicions  and  doubt.  I  intended  to  have  taken 
.<5teps  to  have  it  declanxl  that  plaintiff  was  not  the  issue  of  our  marriage.  My  vife 
came  up  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1854.  She  brought  no  maid 
with  her.  She  did  not  come  up  to  be  confined,  but  intended  to  be  nnmlmiJ  in 
Lincolnshire.  Dr.  Grantham  sometimes  attended  my  wife,  and  a  Dr.  Forter»  a 
friend  of  her  family,  sometimes  saw  her.  My  wife  went  to  London  to  oonanlta 
doctor,  because  she  spit  blood.  I  onl}'  saw  Dr.  Goss  once,  when  Mrs.  Goat  WM 
al.so  in  the  room.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Gross  is  a  female  aoooneliear.  I 
paid  them  their  fee — eight  guineas,  I  think.  The  wet  nurse,  a  Mrs.  (MboBMb 
stayed  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  or  vaa  nflft 
employed  by  Dr.  Goss.  I  sent  her  away  because  her  milk  did  not  ank.  Dr.  Qm 
advised  my  wife  not  to  nurse  her  child.  There  was  no  monthly  nnne.  I  kaov 
a  Miss  Conway  Walters.  She  is  my  cousin,  and  was  at  Candleaby  dmh^mf 
wife's  last  illness.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  eooka,  lafiflT 
maids,  or  housemaid  at  that  time.  The  coachman's  name  was  Inch ;  tib«  Am 
bailiff's.  Wray.      Do  not  remember  any  dressmaker's  name.    Do  not  xeBamlMr 
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complaming  of  my  wife's  nnkiiidness  to  our  child,  or  of  the  child  being  meanly 
dressed.  I  remember  my  wife  consulting  Dr.  Blundell ;  but  do  not  know  whether 
she  did  so  about  her  confinement.  My  wife  and  I  did  not  live  happily  together. 
She  suffered  from  venereal  disease — syphilis.  She  got  it  from  me.  I  have  been 
married  since  my  wife  died  in  1857.  I  am  separated  from  my  present  wife. 
There  is  no  case  before  the  Divorce  Court.  Two  days  before  the  present  Bill  was 
filed  I  made  an  absolute  appointment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. — I  am  separated  from  my  present  wife  by  mntnal 
consent.  Mr.  Staniland,  the  solicitor,  was  introduced  to  me  by  my  wife's  fiunily,  and 
my  first  business  with  him  was  my  marriage  settlement.  He  acted  for  the  Smiths 
as  well  as  for  me.  My  wife  wore  flannel  over  her  breast  to  prevent  the  milk  oozing 
through  and  spoiling  her  dress. 

By  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — That  was  before  she  was  confined  P — ^Very  shortly 
before. 

By  the  Court. — Did  you  see  Dr.  Farre  in  presence  of  your  wife  P — I  believe  so. 

By  the  Court. — Are  you  quite  sure  Dr.  Farre  saw  your  wife  at  all  P — I  am  quite 
Bure  that  Dr.  Farre  saw  my  wife. 

Miss  Harriet  Walter  called,  and  examined  by  Mr.  James  for  the  plaintiff. — Was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Gedney,  and  was  staying  at  Candlesby  in  1853,  when 
tiiat  lady  was  in  the  family-way,  and  expected  her  confinement  in  the  following 
spring.  She  was  treated  by  every  one  as  a  person  in  the  &mily-way  would  be, 
and  after  the  child  was  bom  she  always  behaved  kindly,  and  as  a  mother  would 
to  it. 

Mr.  Patteson  Gkdney  was  recalled,  and,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  said 
it  was  a  Mr.  Uppleby  who  told  him  he  ought  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Goss,  as  a  most 
improper  and  unfit  person  to  attend  his  wife. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  the  evidence  for  the  defendant  was  opened 
with  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Porter,  which  testified  to  his  going  with  Mrs.  Gedney 
to  Dr.  Blundell  in  1862,  when  she  was  pronounced  not  to  be  in  the  family-way, 
though  she  thought  she  was.  She  was  anxious  to  be  in  the  £Eunily-way,  and  con- 
stantly fancying  herself  so.  He  (Dr.  Porter)  saw  Mrs.  Gedney  after  her  death, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  her  body  she  had  never  had  a  child. 

Dr.  Grantham,  of  Lincolnshire,  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  for  the  defendant. — ^He  attended  Mrs.  Gedney  professionally  in  1853,  in 
August  and  September.  Since  he  was  compelled  to  answer,  he  was  bound  to  say 
it  was  for  a  form  of  venereal  disease.  He  arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to  whether 
she  was  in  the  family-way  or  not.  He  thought  not,  judging  from  appearances. 
She  was  a  thin,  spare,  fragile  creature. 

Cross-examined. — Did  not  consider  her  disease  secondary  symptoms,  but  gonor- 
rhoea. A  woman  who  has  had  a  child  may  avoid  discovery.  Mrs.  Gedney,  in 
1853,  led  him  to  believe  she  was  in  the  fiunily-way.  Had  known  cases  of  women 
not  being  discovered  to  be  in  the  fsunily-way  until  birth  of  child.  The  present 
style  of  dress  was  likely  to  conceal  pregnancy.  Never  knew  a  case  where  a 
married  woman  wished  to  conceal  such  a  condition.  Could  not  come,  from  his 
own  observation,  to  a  satis&ctory  conclusion  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Gedney  was 
pregnant  or  not. 

A  number  of  servants  and  people  living  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  were  then 
called,  and  deposed  to  the  plaintiff  as  a  child  not  being  like  her  aUeged  parents ; 
to  Mrs.  Gedney  not  behaving  like  a  mother  to  the  child ;  and  to  her  presenting 
no  appearance  of  pregnancy  previously  to  her  going  to  London  in  1854. 

Mary  Stevens,  examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — ^Lived  in  1864  in  Park-street 
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with  her  husband*    She  remembered  Mm.  Gedney  coming  there  and  taking  apart- 
ments.    Gave  her  card.     Wanted  the  room  for  a  week  or  two,  and  said  she  had 
come  to  London  to  see  a  medica]  man.     Observed  no  symptom  of  pregnancy,  but 
did  not  notice  her  jxarticularly.     On  the  following  day  was  told  by  Mrs.  Gredney 
that  she  exi)ected  to  be  confined.    Told  lier  that  her  confinement  wajs  not  so  near. 
She  said,  *'  She  was  so  thin  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen  as  well  as  in  a  stouter 
person."     Dr.  Goss  called  next  day.     He  called  more  than  once.     Had  never  seen 
him  before.     Mrs.  Gedney  admitted  Dr.  (ioss  wa«  not  her  family  doctor,  but  said 
she  had  known  him  for  some  time.     Dr.  Goss  called  on  the  Friday,  and  remained 
about  an  ln^nr — not  quite.     Witness  undressed  Mrs.  Gedney  between  8  and  9  and 
put  her  to  l>ed.     She  appeared  as  usual.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss  came  that  evening 
at  a  quarter  past  9.     They  came  in  a  cab.     Did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  closed 
cab  or  an  open  one.     Tliey  went  into  the  sitting-room  without  being  announced, 
and  as  they  went  in  they  closed  the  door.     Dr.  Goss  stood  before  Mrs.  Goss  while 
she  passed  into  the  room.     Mrs.  Goss  had  a  bundle  under  her  cloak.     Asked  Dr. 
Goss  whether  he  would  send  for  a  nurse,  and  he  said  he  would  in  the  ailemoon. 
Mrs.  Goss  held  her  cloak  up  to  her  face,  saying  she  had  a  toothache.     After  being 
in  the  room  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Goss  came  to  the  door  and  asked  for 
some  cold  cream.     Gave  it  him  at  the  door,  which  he  closed  immediately.     Could 
hear  any  sounds  through  the  partition  between  the  rooms.     At  a  quarter  to  11  the 
sitting-room  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Goss  called  to  her  to  come  into  the  bed- 
room, and  showed  her  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Gedney.     The  baby  was  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  witness's  child.     Mrs.  Gedney  had  herself  made  no  preparations  for  her 
confinement  in  the  way  of  linen  or  baby-clothes.   Witness  lent  her  linen.   Witneis 
asked  whether  the  baby  was  alive  before  she  touched  it,  as  the  child,  though 
washed  and  dressed,  had  not  cried.     There  had  been  no  symptoms  of  labour  when 
Mrs.  Gedney  was  put  to  bed.    Dr.  Goss  said  he  had  burnt  the  after-birth.    There 
was  a  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  mess  about  the  fireplace  and  floor.     WitnesB  said 
that    she    would  not  leave  the  room  until  a  nurse  was  sent  for.      Her  own 
nurse,  Mrs.  Loopy,  came  at  12  that  night,  but  was  sent  away  the  next  nighty 
because  Dr.  Goss  did  not  require  her  services.    Mrs.  Gedney  did  not  racikle  the 
baby,  and  witness  saw  no  appearance  of  milk.    Nothing  was  done  to  remoTe  it 
A  wet-nurse  was  obtained  for  the  baby  on  Saturday.     Witness  was  nnzBiiig  her 
own  child,  so  she  nursed  the  new  baby  until  the  second  wet-nurse  came,  after  tlie 
first  left.     There  was  a  second  wet-nurse  who  came  from  Cornwall,  and  went  baek 
into  the  country  with  the  Gedneys.     Mrs.  Gedney  was  moved  out  of  bed  on  tKa 
following  Tuesday.     Mr.  (jredney  had  a  bed  in  the  house.    When  witnees  lasti 
Mr.  Gedney  he  said  his  wife  had  been  buried  ten  days.     Had  not  seen  him 
till  the  morning  of  this  trial. 

Cross-examined. — Saw  disorder  about  the  room  on  the  day  of  the  all0ged 
fmement.  The  fireplace  was  sprinkled  with  blood.  There  was  an  appeazaiwe  of 
something  having  been  burnt.  Had  not  heard  the  child  cry.  AakedifitvM 
alive,  because  it  looked  pale.  It  cried  during  the  night  a  little.  Witneealivedil 
the  top  of  the  house.  Kept  two  servants.  Had  two  children  and  a  bahj  tbiee 
months  old.  They  were  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Was  up  and  down  tbe  itain 
constantly.  Felt  anxious,  and  stopped  occasionally  by  the  door.  Not  liUiy 
Dr.  Goss,  suggested  some  more  proper  medical  man  should  be  called  in.  Oa  ttii 
Dr.  Farre  was  called  in. 

Re-examined. — The  marks  in  the  room  could  have  been  made  artifioial]^  if  a 
child  had  not  been  bom.  New-bom  children  were  usually  red.  Mn.  Gednflr  Ul 
not  what  witness  considered  proper  medical  attendance. 
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By  the  Coart. — Saw  no  eYidence  of  Mrs.  Gednej  having  had  any  disease. 
Made  preparations  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Gedney  saying  she  was  going  to  be  con- 
fined. Dr.  Farre  came  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  alleged  confinement.  Stained 
linen  was  taken  from  the  room  up  to  Saturday.     Witness  changed  it  herself. 

Mr.  John  Stevens,  the  husband  of  the  last  witness,  remembered  Mrs.  Gedney 
coming  to  the  house.  He  wrote  himself  to  Dr.  Goss,  expressing  disapproval  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Cross-examined. — Took  a  message  tp  Mr.  Uppleby  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Christian  Denner  stated  that  Dr.  Gt>88  used  to  practice  in  Great  Queen-street, 
and  he  believed  that  now  the  doctor's  place  of  business  was  in  Sutherland-street, 
PimHco. 

Thomas  W.  Smith  examined. — Is  Secretary  to  the  York-road  Lying-in  Hos< 
pitaL  Produced  admission-book  of  hospital  for  unmarried  women  of  otherwise 
good  character.  There  was  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  named  Roberts  in  February, 
1854.  Dr.  Goss  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
hospital. 

Lydia  Fletcher  examined. — Is  now  a  married  woman.  Was  at  the  York-road 
Lying-in  Hospital  on  the  4th  of  February,  1854,  and  was  confined  of  a  female 
child  that  evening.  A  gentleman  and  lady  came  and  proposed  to  take  her  child 
and  adopt  it.  The  child  was  fisur  and  had  blue  eyes.  They  said  they  would  like 
a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes ;  and  the  child  was  taken  away  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. They  had  been  on  the  Monday  before.  They  promised  she  should  hear  of 
her  child  in  three  months.  She  never  saw  or  heard  of  it  again.  Witness's 
mother  was  living  at  the  time  and  knew  of  the  proposal.  Her  mother  was  now 
dead.    Witness  had  since  been  married  and  was  now  a  married  woman. 

Mr.  Edward  James  (to  witness). — I  will  not  distress  you  by  asking  you  any 
questions. 

By  the  Court  (to  Sir  Hugh  Caims).-^Is  the  child  like  the  witness  P 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — No ;  like  the  father. 

Mr.  Stapleton  Smith,  the  alleged  uncle  of  the  plaintiff,  examined. — Delivered  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gedney  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  funend.  It  was  from  witness's  fiither. 
Witness  was  aware  of  the  contents,  having  copied  it.     His  father  signed  it. 

Cross-examined. — Lived  thirty  miles  from  Candlesby  Hall.  Was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  sister  and  Mr.  Gedney,  in  1853.  Mr.  Gedney  frequently  came 
to  his  house. 

By  the  Court — My  sister  had  dark  hair,  not  light. 

Bev.  Conway  Walter  examined. — Knew  Mrs.  Gedney,  and  had  stopped  at  her 
house  for  two  or  three  days  together  at  different  times.  Mrs.  Gedney  was  suffer- 
ing very  much.  Had  a  conversation  with  her  in  reference  to  the  plaintiff.  She 
said  that  the  child  that  passed  as  her  own  was  not  so ;  that  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  still-bom  child ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  changeling.  Witness  told  her 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  child  to  throw  it  on  the  world  by  such  a  state- 
ment, and  that  she  should  consult  her  father  in  preference  to  witness  on  such  a 
subject. 

Cross-examined. — ^No  one  was  present.  Mrs.  Gedney  at  the  time  was  yeiy 
feeble. 

By  the  Court. — Mrs.  Gedney  and  her  husband  were  not  on  good  terms.  Had 
no  conversation  with  her  about  her  husband.  Saw  no  indication  of  wandering  in 
her  mind.  Witness  is  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  a  clergyman  at  the  time 
of  the  conversation  referred  to.  Had  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  holy  Orders  at 
the  time. 
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Elizabeth  Evans  examined. — Was  Mrs.  Oedncy's  maid  in  1855.  Mra.  Gedney 
(lid  nut  setan  fond  of  the  diild.  Asked  Mrs.  Gedney  if  the  child  was  like  ^Ir. 
(u'(1iu>y.  She  sillied,  and  said,  "  No ;  how  could  it  be  P  "  She  gave  witness  her 
cunildencc,  and  promised  that  witness  and  she  woidd  be  as  fellow-heirs  of  an  im- 
mortiU  kingdom.  Those  were  her  words.  She  admitted  the  plaintiff  was  not  her 
child,  but  adopted  as  such  to  deceive  Mr.  Gedney.  She  said  she  believed  it  came 
ironi  a  hospital,  and  that  she  selected  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy,  as  a  boy  would  have 
soontT  become  her  miu^ter  wlien  he  came  of  age.  She  said  she  had  done  it  on 
account  of  her  liusband's  unkindness.  She  frequently  referred  to  the  subject 
artorwardfl,  and  wished  witness  not  to  mention  it  to  her  father  or  his  house- 
keei>er.  She  said  she  never  wished  the  child  dressed  costly  because  it  was  of 
mean  birth. 

Ooss-examined. — Is  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  lives  in  Montgomeryshire.  Came 
to  town  in  consequence  of  a  letter.  A  solicitor  called  on  her  last  Wednesday. 
Kni^w  this  cbao  wom  coming  on  while  she  was  on  a  visit  in  Lincolnshire.  Saw 
Mi-s.  Tuck,  who  spoke  to  her  about  the  case.  Had  not  diseussed  the  case,  except 
with  Mra.  Tuck.  Witness  never  mentioned  the  matter  before  she  went  into 
Lincolnshire  this  time.  Mrs.  Gedney  gave  her  to  understand  that  the  doctor  who 
attended  her  in  her  confinement  was  her  regular  medical  man.  Mr.  Gedney  seemed 
very  fond  of  the  child. 

Mary  Roberts,  examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — Had  been  a  monthly  nurse  in 
the  York-roiul  Lying-in  Hospital  trom  January,  1854,  to  June  in  last  year. 
Recollected  Lydia  Fletcher  being  confined  of  a  child,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman 
culling  on  two  occasions,  and  taking  away  the  child  on  the  last.  The  child  was  a 
fair  child.  Had  since  seen  the  gentleman  who  took  away  the  child.  Saw  him  at 
Pinilico.  The  gentleman's  name  was  Dr.  Goss.  Saw  him  herself.  Was  sure  he 
was  the  same  person  who  took  away  the  child  with  the  lady.  Had  never  before 
seen  him  since  the  child  was  taken  away.  Tried  to  see  Mrs.  Goss,  but  she  was 
said  to  be  unwell. 

Cross-examined. — It  is  about  a  month  ago  since  she  called  at  Pimlioo.  LjdiA 
Fluti'hcr  that  had  been,  w^ent  with  her  the  second  time  she  went  to  see  Mrs.  GoMi 
Th(Te  was  no  name  on  Dr.  Goss's  door.  The  gentleman  did  not  tell  her  his  name 
was  Goss.  Did  not  know  he  was  Dr.  Goss  when  he  came  to  the  hospitaL  A 
s<.)licitor  told  her  the  doctor  s  name  was  Goss,  and  that  she  was  to  identify  him. 
She  saw  the  doctor  about  five  minutes  in  the  hospital  Was  told  to  ask  fiir  Mn. 
Goss  at  Pimlico,  but  did  not  see  her.  The  second  time  Lydia  Fletcher  went  with 
her  to  try  to  see  Mrs.  Goss.  Saw  the  child  taken  from  Hie  hospital.  The  child 
sucked  before  it  left,  and  the  mother  had  plenty  of  milk.  Was  first  spolran  to 
about  this  matter  in  May  last  by  the  solicitor's  derk.  He  told  her  to  go  and  MS 
whether  she  could  recognize  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Goss  as  the  two  persons  who  ohda  to 
the  hospital.  Might  have  sometimes  mistaken  one  person  for  another.  It  WM 
ton  years  since  the  child  was  taken  away.  Had  known  another  instanoe  of  aohiU 
being  taken  aw^ay  about  seven  years  ago.  Five  other  women  with  childxen,  bcmdw 
Lydia  Fletcher,  were  in  the  room  when  Fletcher's  child  was  taken  away.  Did  Boi 
remember  the  gentleman  who  took  away  the  child  saying  any  thing  irhm.  ha 
took  it  away.  Remembered  nothing  that  any  one  said  on  that  day.  She  pofc  • 
shawl  on  the  child  before  it  was  taken  away.  No  gentleman  went  with  bff  ta 
Pimlico. 

Re-examined. — ^Vllen  she  called  at  Pimlico  she  asked  for  Mrs.  GoaSt  and 
fihown  upstairs.     She  went  to  I^mlico  in  a  cab  with  Lydia  Fletcher,  and 
else. 
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By  the  Court. — ^Was  the  gentleman  much  altered  P — He  was  a  little  greyer. 

Ellen  Korthover  called  and  examined  by  Sir  H.  Cairns. — Remembered  going  in 
a  cab  to  Pimlico ;  thought  it  was  Sutherland-street.  She  followed  Mrs.  Roberta 
into  the  house  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Goss.  Was  shown  into  a  separate  room,  and 
waited  there  till  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Lydia  Fletcher  had  finished  with  the  doctor, 
when  he  came  into  the  room  where  she  was. 

Cross-examined. — ^A  Mr.  Holland  and  a  solicitor  went  with  her  in  ft  cab.  She 
took  a  paper  with  her  to  serve  as  a  subpoena  on  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gk)6s,  and  showed 
the  originaL  He  seemed  rather  surprised.  Mr.  Holland  gave  her  two  sovereignB, 
and  told  her  to  give  one  to  Dr.  Gross  and  one  to  Mrs.  QtosA,  This  was  on  the  20th 
of  last  October.     Had  not  seen  Dr.  Gross  since. 

Sarah  Cooper  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  CracknaU. — ^Was  a  monthly  nurse, 
and  was  sent  for  to  Mrs.  Stevens's  house  in  Park-street,  in  February,  1854.  Saw 
a  lady  there,  and  Dr.  Goss,  and  a  child.  Was  there  only  twenty-four  hours,  when 
she  was  sent  away  by  Dr.  Goss.  Did  not  see  the  child  naked,  but  saw  enough  to 
see  it  was  not  a  newly-born  baby.  Did  not  say  so  to  any  one  at  the  time.  Did 
not  take  the  band  off  the  baby.  Mrs.  Goss  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  baby. 
Remembers  that  the  child  was  dressed  when  she  arrived.  She  fed  the  child,  but 
did  not  remove  the  bandage  that  kept  its  stomach  comfortable. 

A  matron  of  the  York-road  Lying-in  Hospital  was  here  called,  and  identified 
an  entry  of  the  birth  of  Lydia  Fletcher's  child  in  the  books  of  that  hospital,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1854 

Dr.  Ogle  called  and  examined  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. — Was  house-surgeon  at  the 
York-road  Hospital  in  February,  1854,  and  remembered  making  an  entry  of  Lydia 
Fletcher's  child  in  the  hospital  book.  Knew  nothing  about  what  became  of  the 
child,  and  did  not  see  it  taken  away. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  then  addressed  the  Court  on  the  defendant's  case,  urging  on 
the  jury  the  weakness  of  the  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  as  compared 
with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  convincing  proofs  adduced  by  the  defendants. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  replied,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  reviewed  the 
evidence,  and  concluded  by  saying  it  was  a  very  painful  case.  It  was  for  the 
jury  to  consider  what  motives  influenced  Mrs.  Gedney  in  foisting  a  supposititious 
child  upon  her  husband,  if  she  really  was  guilty  of  having  done  so.  If  she  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  affection  of  her  husband  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  must  have  been  aware  that  the  scheme  would  deprive  her  fiither  and 
brother  of  3000/.,  which  would  go  to  a  child  who  was  no  relation  to  her  at  alL 
That  wad  one  motive  by  which,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  defendants, 
she  might  have  been  influenced.  Then  there  was  another  suggestion,  that  on 
her  death-bed  she  wished  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  her  life  by  inflicting  on 
her  husband  one  of  the  greatest  of  calamities.  With  these  observations  he 
would  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  He  might  observe  that,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  jury,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  held 
to  be  finaL 

The  jury  retired.  On  their  return  the  foreman  said  their  verdict  was  for  the 
defendants — ^that,  in  their  opinion,  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gedney.  The  jury  trusted  that  the  innocent  sufferer  by  this  verdict  would 
still  be  protected  by  some  member  of  the  family. 
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IV. 
THE  nUTCHINSON  WILL  CASE. 

Knox  r.  Smee. 

(Court  of  Prolate  and  Matrimonial  Causes.) 

This  action,  wliicli  raised  questioiiR  affecting  the  competency  of  the  testator,  a 
convert  to  the  lloman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  a  member  of  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
to  dis]x>so  of  his  ])roporty  by  will,  was  tried  before  the  Judge  Ordinary,  Sir  James 
"Wilde,  and  as  is  usual  in  cases  involving  matters  of  religiouH  controverHy,  was 
rontest^'<l  with  much  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  plaintiff,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas 
Frani'is  Knox,  propounded  the  will  and  co<licil  of  the  liev.  "William  Hutchinson, 
deceased.  The  dclt^ndants.  Dr.  Alfred  Smee  and  jMrs.  Smee,  his  wife,  pleaded 
that  tlie  will  was  not  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  that  the 
testator  was  of  unsound  mind  and  was  unduly  influenced  by  the  plaintiff  and 
others. 

]VTr.  Karslakc,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the  will  was  dated  7tli  July,  1860,  and  the 
codicil  on  the  7th  August,  18()0.  The  testator  died  on  the  12th  July,  1863. 
Alfred  Smee,  one  of  the  defendants,  married  Elizabeth,  the  testator's  sister,  who 
is  the  other  defendant.  The  testator  was  son  of  George  Hutchinson,  a  cashier  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  who  died  in  1833,  and  the  defendant  Sinee's  father,  Mr. 
Smee,  was  also  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  testator  was  bom  in  1822,  and  his 
sister  in  1818.  After  their  father's  death,  the  testator,  who  inherited  consider- 
a])lo  ])roperty,  and  his  sister,  were  brought  up  by  "William  Smee  with  his  own 
children,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  Alfi-ed  Smee  married  the  testator's  sister,  who 
was  amply  provided  for  under  her  father's  will.  The  testator  entered  Cambridge 
University  in  1814^,  and  in  lSi5  ho  went  to  Italy,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Faber,  a  member  of  the  Oxford  University.  The  testator  had  previonslj  ez* 
pressed  an  intention  to  become  a  Catholic.  This  was  violently  but  nnsaooeatdhlly 
opposed  by  Alfred  Smee,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  September,  1845,  said  raeh 
resolution  arose  not  from  reason,  but  from  a  mind  diseased,  and  that  he  WM 
lending  himself  to  the  "  mummery"  of  such  a  relentless  body,  who  wonld  rob  him 
of  every  farthing.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  testator  was  receiyed  into 
the  llomaii  Catholic  Church  at  Birmingham,  and  subsequently  he  became  ft 
member  of  the  Oratory-  at  Brompton.  For  three  wrecks  before  his  death  he  wift 
under  the  professional  care  of  the  defendant.  Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  who  is  a  wif^Swl 
practitioner.     The  value  of  his  property  at  his  death  did  not  exceed  60001. 

Tlie  Rev.  Geo.  Fred.  Ballard,  a  member  of  the  Brompton  Oratoxy,  proved  tlie  tee- 
tator's  signature  to  the  will  and  codicil,  to  each  of  which  he  (Mr.  Ballard)  vie  a 
attesting  Avitness.  The  Oratorians  took  no  vows  of  poverty  or  obedience,  and  tiw 
members  were  entitled  to  withdraw  at  pleasure.  The  deputies  of  the  order,  and 
also  the  father  of  the  order,  were  elected  every  three  years.  'Witness  nerer  lu- 
ll uenced  the  testator  in  making  his  will,  nor  did  he  know  its  contents  when  he 
witnessed  the  execution.  Father  Rowe,  the  other  witness,  and  himself  were  tiw 
only  persons  present  with  deceased  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined. — The  testator  sent  for  witness  to  witness  the  will.    Then  ii 
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something  like  an  erasim  in  the  signature  to  the  will  (produced).  That  may  have 
been  caused  by  a  thick  pen.  The  ink  is  darker  in  the  testator's  signature,  but 
not  much,  than  in  that  of  the  witnesses'  signatures.  Father  Faber  was  not  pre- 
sent, but  he  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Afterwards  the  codicil  was  witnessed 
by  Father  Stanton  and  witness.  In  1855  witness  noticed  a  great  difference  in 
the  testator  s  health.  His  speech  became  partially  affected,  and  his  mouth  was 
partly  drawn  aside.  He  left  off*  preaching  in  1855,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
healtii,  and  to  his  defective  articulation.  His  walk  was  not  materially  affected 
till  he  returned  from  the  East  in  1856.  So  long  as  a  member  remained  in  the 
house  he  was  subject  to  regulations.  The  members  did  not  sign  the  regulations, 
but  they  assented  to  them.  Father  Faber  had  great  influence  over  the  members, 
not  as  superior,  but  from  his  own  attributes. 

Be-examined. — Though  Father  Hutchinson  had  strong  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  obedience,  he  exercised  an  independent  opinion.  ^  Father  Faber  was  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities  and  distinction,  remarkably  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and 
yery  much  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  in  both  religions.  I  have  myself  been 
in  a  conveyancer's  office.  Blotting-paper  makes  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
ink.  We  signed  last,  and  if  the  blotting-paper  had  been  on  our  signatures, 
they  would  probably  be  rather  different  in  colour  from  the  signature  of  the 
deceased. 

€ir  H.  Holland  said  in  1857  he  met  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Mount  Carmel,  while 
travelling  in  the  East,  and  was  with  him  for  about  fourteen  days.  They  travelled 
together,  and  for  seven  or  eight  days  they  were  stationary  at  Jerusalem.  With 
regard  to  intelligence,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  perfectly  competent.  The  only  com- 
plaint for  which  he  consulted  him  was  a  swelling  of  the  larynx,  which  affected  his 
voice,  and  he  did  not  observe  any  sign  of  paralysis. 

The  Judge  Ordinary. — Evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  deceased  in  1857  appears 
to  be  immaterial. 

The  Eev.  G.  William  was  caUed  for  the  plaintiff*.  He  said,— In  1858  I  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  the  East ;  and  I  had  a  correspondence  with  the 
testator  (the  Rev.  W.  Hutchinson)  which  I  produce.  (Five  letters  were  accord- 
ingly put  in.)  I  afterwards  had  an  interview  with  him  in  January  or  February, 
1859.  I  saw  him  at  the  Oratory.  I  found  his  mind  perfectly  clear  and  intd- 
ligent.  He  appeared  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  (The  witness  was  not  cross* 
examined.) 

In  answer  to  the  Judge,  Dr.  Deane,  Q.C.  (for  the  defendants)  stated  that  his 
case  would  be  that  frx)m  1855  the  mind  of  the  deceased  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  that  state  in  which  it  would  be  contended  he  was  in  1860,  the  time  when  the 
will  and  codicil  were  executed,  and  when  it  would  be  shown  that  he  was  suffering 
fiom  paralysis. 

The  witness  was  then  recalled  by  his  lordship,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  no 
symptom  either  of  insanity  or  paralysis  in  the  testator. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  M.P. — I  met  the  testator  in  1858  in  the  Desert,  and  tra- 
velled with  him  for  about  a  month.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  day  with 
him,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  him  on  every  kind  of  topic.  He 
was  then  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  In  April,  1861, 1  called  on  him  at  the  Oratory, 
and  spent  about  ten  minutes  with  him.  He  appeared  then  to  be  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme weakness,  whereas  in  the  East  he  seemed  to  be  as  vigorous  as  I  had  been 
myself.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  his  mind  was  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree.    He  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  hearing  me  talk  of  our  travels. 

Cross-examined.— He  spoke  veiy  little.  I  saw  that  he  was  weak,  and  I  begged 
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him  not  to  speak  much  ;  but  such  auHWcrH  as  he  made  were  perfectly  connected. 
I  ditl  nut  observe  that  his  mouth  wiis  at  all  drawn,  or  that  he  had  any  difficulty 
in  foniiinpf  his  words.  In  the  East  lie  walked  fast  and  strongly ;  and  he  went  up 
all  the  mountains  with  me.  His  voice  was  husky,  like  that  of  a  man  that  had 
lost  his  voice  from  cold,  but  that  was  all.  He  told  me  that  he  had  suffered  much 
from  exhaustion  in  London  from  his  hard  work,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
travel  for  a  year  or  two. 

lie-cxiimined. — He  told  me  that  he  was  knocked  up  with  his  mission  work. 
He  siiid  that  he  confessed  hundreds  of  people  on  a  Saturday. 

By  the  Jud|jfe. — He  seemed  very  earnest,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  an  enthu- 
siast, lie  apiK^ared  to  be  like  any  other  zealous  clergyman ;  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  merged  both  himself  and  his  money  in  his  work. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wliite  Barclay. — I  first  saw  the  deceased  in  March,  1860,  in  con- 
sultulion  with  IMr.  Teggart.  I£e  had  then  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  tongue, 
wliich  was  in  consequence  smaller  than  the  other.  That  was  of  some  standing. 
He  also  suffered  from  hoarseness  and  a  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.  He  was 
very  weak,  and  lay  down  a  great  part  of  the  day,  but  I  made  him  walk  across  the 
room,  and  there  was  no  halting  in  his  gait.  He  had  been  taking  iodine  and 
com)sivo  sublimate,  which  I  approved  of,  and  I  only  ordered  a  stomachic  powder. 
I  thought  his  paralysis  arose  from  pressure  upon  the  organ  of  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue.  It  did  not,  however,  in  the  lea^^t  affect  his  reasoning  powers.  I  saw 
him  {igain  in  April,  and  his  general  health  seemed  somewhat  improved.  He  had 
been  out  of  town.  On  that  occasion  also  his  mind  was  perfectly  sound.  I  did 
not  sec  him  again  till  ^lay,  1803.  There  was  a  greater  general  weakness,  and 
his  state  confinued  my  opinion  that  there  was  a  tumour  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
whicli  affivted  the  whole  spinal  system.  His  mind  then  was  not  so  vigorous,  but 
he  was  perfectly  rational,  and  I  should  say  perfectly  competent  to  make  a  will. 

Cross-examined. — Tlie  smaller  side  of  the  tongue  had  wasted  considerably.  I 
should  have  thought  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  would  have  observed  the  paralysu 
if  it  had  existed  when  Sir  Henry  saw  him.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  which  were 
afl'ected,  do  not  come  from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  believed  by  anatomists 
to  be  connected  with  the  mind.  The  condition  of  the  deceased  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  what  is  called  the  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  that  paralysis  nevcfr  begins 
with  }>ai*alysis  of  one  side  of  the  tongue.  The  testators  difficulty  of  swallowing 
was  a  local  aifcction,  and  did  not  arise  from  paralysis.  I  nuvde  hhn  walk  inordar 
to  see  if  tliere  was  any  "  paraplegia"  or  **  hemiplegia."  There  was  nothing  wha^ 
ever  peculiar  in  his  gait.  He  did  not  walk  when  I  saw  him  in  1863.  He  wu 
too  feeble.  I  think  the  progress  of  the  disease  did  affect  the  brain,  bat  not  tiw 
mind — it  only  rendered  it  less  vigorous  and  acute.  There  was  no  exaltatkm  of 
ideas  in  the  testator  that  I  observed  or  could  make  out.  I  conversed  wifk  him 
about  the  history  of  his  complaint,  his  travels,  and  so  on.  He  did  not  lefiv  to 
the  Oratory,  but  he  spoke  of  Dr.  Faber  as  his  friend.  I  saw  him  again  in  Janwiy. 
I  told  Dr.  Faber  that  I  thought  it  extremely  unlikely  that  he  wonldrecorer;  \mX 
I  should  think  he  did  not  receive  extreme  unction.  He  was  exceedingly  Tcmlike  • 
person  that  shoidd  have  that  right  administered  to  him,  for  he  was  np  nd 
dressed,  and  walking  about. 

Kc-examined. — I  saw  Dr.  Faber  professionally.  He  also  wm  ill,  and  lEr. 
Teggart  and  I  prescribed  for  him.  For  some  time  the  testator  had  a  Mtm  ill  tta 
back  of  his  neck  to  reduce  the  tumour  which  we  considered  existed  at  (Jie  haae  of 
the  brain. 

Dr.  Wm.  Bell. — I  am  a  physician  and  a  homccopathic  practitioner.     I  attlded 
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the  testator  in  May,  1863.  1  saw  him  twioe  a  week  for  some  weeks.  He  suffered 
from  a  great  loss  of  power  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  high  up  as  the  tongue.  I 
immediately  saw  that  his  disease  was  confined  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  I  could 
not  see  tiiat  it  in  the  least  affected  his  mind.  I  discussed  nothing  with  him 
except  his  case. 

By  the  Judge. — The  disease  was  local,  and  was  not  of  a  character  to  affidct  the 
mind. 

Cross-examined. — ^I  could  not  detect  any  symptoms  affecting  the  nerrea  higher 
than  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Should  say  the  complaint  was  gradual  induratioa 
of  the  base  of  the  brain.  That  complaint  rarely  ascends,  but  it  generally  descenda 
along  the  spine,  as  it  did  in  his  case. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Teggart,  taken  by  a  commission,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Edward  Teggart,  jun.,  partner  with  his  cousin,  whose  deposition  had  just 
been  read,  deposed,  I  visited  Mr.  Hutchinson  from  the  autumn  of  1861  to  the 
autumn  of  1862.  I  continued  the  same  treatment  as  my  cousin.  I  agree  with 
what  Dr.  Barclay  has  stated  respecting  the  case.  In  April  and  May,  1863, 1 
again  visited  the  testator,  and  1  ceased  to  attend  him  when  he  wrote  to  me, 
stating  he  was  going  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bell.  I  should  say 
that  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  transact  business  from  the  time  I  first  saw 
him  till  I  left  him. 

Cross-examined. — ^I  cannot  recall  any  particular  conversations.  I  dare  say  that 
Dr.  Faber  s  name  was  sometimes  mentioned.  He  did  not  speak  to  me  about  the 
interest  of  the  Oratory,  or  about  his  will,  or  his  sister,  or  his  brother-in-law.  We 
used  only  to  talk  about  his  malady  or  the  topics  of  the  day.  His  mind  did  not 
appear  to  be  excited  upon  any  subject. 

Mr.  David  Lewis,  of  Arundel. — ^I  formerly  lived  at  Brompton,  where  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Hutchinson.  I  frequently  visited  him,  at  intervals, 
from  1849  till  1861.  In  the  last-named  year,  I  saw  him  several  times  a  week.  In 
October,  1860,  Father  Faber  was  absent,  and  was  staying  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  that  time  I  saw  Mr.  Hutchinson  every  day.  He  frequently  wrote 
to  Father  Faber,  who  showed  me  the  letters.  We  had  conversations  and  discus- 
sions  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  I  used  to  go  to  ask  news  of  the  Duke's  health.  The 
testator's  health  was  not  good.  I  used  to  sit  with  him  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  together.  We  frequently  conversed  about  the  schools  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  about  the  Oratory  library.  He  was  making  a  catalogue  for  it  in 
186L  I  have  received  letters  from  him  in  this  country.  The  last  related  to  hia 
book  "Loretto  and  Nazareth."  His  letters  were  perfectly  coherent  and  intelligent. 
I  visited  him  on  the  26th  of  May,  1863.  I  sat  with  him  on  that  occasion  for  two 
hours.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation ;  and  he  was  of  perfectly  sound 
mind. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  myself  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  never  heard  of  extreme 
unction  being  administered  to  him  except  just  before  he  died.  He  nevw  spoke 
to  me  about  his  property  or  his  will ;  nor  did  I  know  that  he  had  made  one  till 
the  day  before  his  funend.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Oratory,  but 
he  never  told  me  that  he  had  given  it  large  sums  of  money,  or  intended  to  leave 
it  his  property.  He  was  a  very  earnest,  zealous  person ;  but  ho  had  the  most 
practical  common  sense  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  strict  sense  of  his  religions  duties. 
We  are  all  bound  to  be  obedient,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  his  views  on  that  sub* 
ject  were  different  from  other  people.  In  his  book  on  Loretto,  there  is  a  passage 
speaking  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church.  (A  passage  was  road  in  which 
the  deceased,  while  admitting  that  a  belief  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Church  waa 
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not  a  matter  of  fkith,  submitted  that  to  doubt  its  authenticity  would  be  in  effect 
to  declare  one's  self  wiser  than  the  Church,  the  pontiffs,  and  tiie  saints.)  Should 
think  it  im^wssible  that  he  ever  burst  into  floods  of  tears  while  he  was  conversing. 
Should  Bay  he  was  a  very  calm  person.  The  correj^pondence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  referre<l  entirely  to  the  death-bed  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

By  the  Judffe. — Should  say  that  the  testator  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  to 
some  extent  obstinate.     Should  say  that  he  had  very  little  imagination. 

The  Rov.  J.  Rowe. — T  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  I  knew  liim  as  a  member  of  the  Oratory.  I  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  will.  I  was  in  his  room,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  wish  you  to  witness 
my  will."  I  fetehed  Mr.  Ballard.  Mr.  Hutchinson  executed  the  instrument,  and 
we  attested  it.  I  afterwards  took  the  will  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  I  took  a  message 
to  him  about  the  codicil ;  but  I  don't  recollect  what  it  was.  At  the  time  the  will 
was  sif^ned  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  ill,  but  he  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  ability.  He  was  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  one;  he  was 
much  more  likely  to  influence  others.  The  whole  design  of  the  school  originated 
with  him.  Extreme  unction  was  only  administered  to  people  just  before  their  death. 
Witness  was  quite  sure  that  it  had  not  been  administered  to  Father  Hutchinson  in 
ISfiO.  The  report  about  the  model  lodging-houses  was  prepared  and  composed 
by  Father  Hutchinson  himself  in  1859.  It  was  written  in  pencil  because  he  was 
not  well,  and  his  hand  sh(K)k.  Witness  knew  nothing  about  the  will  till  he  was 
asked  to  attest  it.  He  did  not  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  was.  Witness  be- 
lieved when  he  took  the  will  to  Mr.  Barrett  that  he  delivered  a  message  from 
Father  Hutchinson,  asking  him  to  send  the  codicil.  He  might  afterwards  have  told 
Mr.  Smee  that  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  will  or  not.  It  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his.  He  did  not  say  that  he  would  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Stafford.  Wit- 
ness must  have  heard  if  extreme  unction  had  been  administered,  even  if  it  had 
taken  place  at  Sydenham,  but  if  Father  Hutchinson  had  said  that  extreme  anction 
was  administered  to  him  in  18G0,  of  course  he  should  believe  it.  Witness  did  not 
know  how  Father  Hutchinson  had  disposed  of  his  property  till  after  his  deatii. 
Father  Hutchinson  used  to  complain  sometimes  of  pains  at  the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  Rev.  R.  Stanton,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  said  he  first  knew 
Father  Hutcliinson  in  1846,  and  from  thence  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  WitiiMi 
was  an  attesting  witness  to  the  codicil  in  1860.  During  the  whole  time  that  he 
knew  the  testator  he  was  quite  capable  of  making  a  will.  He  never  heud  that 
extreme  unction  had  been  administered  to  the  testator  before  1863,  and  he  mutt 
hive  known  it,  had  such  been  the  case.  Father  Faber  and  Father  HnidbinioB 
were  always  particularly  intimate.  Father  Faber  was  not  the  oonfeBSor  of  FatiMT 
Hutchinson.     The  confessor  of  the  community  was  elected  by  the  members. 

The  Rev.  F.  Knox,  a  member  of  the  Oratory,  was  on  intimate  terms  witii  the 
testator.  The  Oratory  was  quite  an  independent  community.  Members  wen 
always  elected  by  ballot,  and  they  had  full  power  over  their  own  propeiij. 
Father  Hutchinson  had  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  establishing  ngged 
schools  and  other  charities,  and  also  in  instituting  the  Oratoiy.  He  had  ad" 
vanced  about  8000^,  and  upon  that  money  he  received  interest  from  the  fbnds  of 
the  institution.  This  was  to  cease  at  his  death,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  VBOBfV  ifc 
back.  It  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  gift,  but  he  wished  that  the  interest  shoaU 
be  continued  to  Father  Faber,  tliough  it  was  not  imperative.  The  testator  WM 
instrumental  in  supporting  the  different  charities  of  Uie  oommonity.  'V^tasH  did 
not  know  any  thing  about  the  testator's  will  before  he  made  it.  He  did  ]iot( 
know  that  he  (witness)  was  to  have  been  appointed  an  executor  till  fimr 
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his  death.  The  testator's  mind  was  perfectly  vigorous  at  the  time  he  made  his  will, 
and  afterwards.  Ahout  four  weeks  hefore  his  death,  he  communicated  to  witness  the 
particulars  of  his  property.  He  said  that  his  will  was  at  Mr.  Gibson's.  He  also  said 
there  was  a  reversionary  property  of  about  3000/.  coming  to  him  on  the  death  of 
a  relative.  He  said  he  thought  his  brother-in-law  expected  to  have  something, 
and  his  intention  was  to  give  him  401. ,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  witness  was  to 
give  him  that  simi.  Mr.  Smee  was  present  at  the  ^neral.  Witness  did  not  ob- 
serve that  there  was  any  drawing  about  the  testator's  mouth,  and  he  knew  of  no 
difference  in  his  speech  till  just  before  his  death.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
testator  a  few  days  before  his  death  about  his  books  and  other  things,  and  he  was 
then,  as  he  always  had  been,  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind.  His  rever- 
sionary property  was  under  6000/.  There  were  twenty  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Witness  was  procurator.  There  was  no  particular  form  in  which  members 
of  the  Oratory  left  their  property.  Witness  considered  that  Father  Faber  had 
great  influence  over  Father  Hutchinson.  He  did  not  believe  that  extreme  unction 
had  been  administered  to  the  testator  in  1860.  The  testator  was  not  of  an  excit- 
able disposition.     He  was  of  a  calm  and  unimpassioned  nature. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bowden,  a  member  of  the  community  of  the  Oratory. — ^In 
July,  1866,  witness  went  to  Rome  with  the  testator  and  Mr.  Stanton.  He  had  well 
known  Father  Hutchinson  for  some  years,  and  he  was  fully  capable  of  managing 
his  business.  In  1860  witness  was  appointed  infirmarian  or  nurse  to  the  other 
members. 

Mr.  Few,  a  solicitor,  said  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  testator  in  1863. 
He  corresponded  with  him  in  1867  and  1869  upon  business  connected  with 
charities.  The  testator  was  perfectly  competent  to  transact  any  matter  of  business. 
He  had  only  seen  him  once  aft^er  March,  1869. 

Edward  Dillon,  a  bookseller,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Bums  and 
Lambert,  had  known  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  many  years  as  a  customer  at  the  shop. 
He  oft»n  communicated  with  him  down  to  April,  1863.  The  testator  was 
perfectly  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  solicitor  who  prepared  the  testator's  will,  spoke  of  his  perfect 
competency  to  transact  business,  and  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  property. 

This  WM  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  phuntiff.  Dr.  Deane  then  addressed  tiie 
Ceurt  on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

The  learned  gentleman  read  some  letters  of  the  deceased,  written  in  the  year 
1846,  just  before  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  contended  that  he 
was  a  person  of  warm  imagination — a  person  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
more  showy  forms  of  the  Latin  communion,  whether  as  related  to  matters  of 
worship,  or  to  the  reverence  paid  to  the  ministers  and  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
His  friends  made  the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step  he 
contemplated,  but  he  nevertheless  took  it,  and  soon  aft;erwards  became  a  member 
of  the  Oratory.  In  1866  he  executed  his  first  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  that  community,  either  as  trustees,  or  in  the  case  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  hold  the  trusts  invalid,  then  to  the  superior,  or  if  there  was  actually  no 
superior  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  to  the  superior  next  appointed,  to  his  own  use 
absolutely.  The  same  day  he  executed  a  codicil,  bequeathing  his  property  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  It  was  clear  from  those  two  documents  that  there 
was  something  behind  them  that  was  not  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye.  At 
that  time  the  testator's  affection  for  Father  Faber  was  as  great,  probably,  as  ever 
it  was,  and  yet  the  will  and  codicil  of  1866  made  no  mention  of  him,  whereas 
the  will  and  codicil  before  the  Court  bequeathed  nearly  eveiy  thing  to  him,  appointed 
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FatluT  Knox  exociitor,  and  f^vo  liiin  30/.  few  his  trouble.  As  rejifardod  the  plea 
of  non-exwption,  that  was  a  fonnal  alle^tion  on  which  a  suitor  rarely  won,  but 
in  this  case  there  ha«  been  quite  enouj»h  to  justify  it,  there  being  an  erasure  in 
one  of  the  doiniraentfl,  and  the  wi-iting  bein<?  neither  Mr.  Hutchinson's  nor  any 
Isiwyer's.  However,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  these  instruments  had  been 
duly  executed.  As  reju^arded  the  issue  of  capacity,  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
fjiihire  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  bodily  powers  had  not  forced  itself  sooner  on  the 
atttMition  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratorj'  than  they  stated  it  had  done.  Still 
tbo  rvidoncc  of  Dr.  Tojjfrart  was  to  the  effect  that  in  1858  there  was  general 
]>aralysis  of  one  side,  and  not  a  mere  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  tongue. 
The  question,  therefore,  wjis  whether  the  testator,  whose  capacity  had  been 
blunted  by  paralysis,  had  not  been  subjected  to  undue  influence — ^influence 
whii'h  might  have  been  unconscious  to  the  very  agents  who  executed  it, 
seeing  that  they  were  themselves  under  its  sway.  It  was  plain  that  the 
testator  felt  in  a  morbid  degree  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  of  merging  liimself 
in  the  interests  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  book  which  he  was 
correcting  just  before  he  died,  he  described  the  various  miraculous  transportations 
of  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  but  evidently  feeling  some  alarm  lest  other  persons 
should  not  share  in  his  own  £a,ith,  he  wound  up  by  inculcating  the  duty  of 
surrendering  one's  self  to  the  decision  of  the  Church,  remarking  that  any  one  who 
doubted,  the  story  made  himself  more  intelligent  than  the  great  body  of  the 
l:\ithful,  more  sagacious  than  the  saints,  much  wiser  than  the  supreme  pontiffs, 
more  prudent  than  the  sacred  congregation  of  rites.  The  witnesses  bad  all 
denied  that  the  deceased  had  received  extreme  unction  in  September,  1860,  but  he 
had  himself  told  Mr.  Smee  that  he  had  done  so.  Either,  therefore,  he  was  under 
a  d(?lusion  on  the  subject,  or  he  was  much  worse  than  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory 
Bup|)08ed,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Dr.  Faber,  who  must  have  administered 
the  rite  at  Sydenham,  if  it  was  administered  at  all.  The  following  witnesses  were 
then  culled : — 

Mr.  Smee,  the  defendant  in  the  suit,  said  he  had  lived  with  Mr.  Hutohinson  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  while  he  was  at  Cambridge.  In  December,  1845,  witnen 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  saw  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  talk  about  his  change  of  reli^on. 
Hy  found  he  had  gone  to  Birmingham.  Witness  followed  him  to  that  place,  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Witness  saw  him  at  his  own  house  for 
about  three  weeks  afler  bis  conversion.  He  stated  that  belief  in  implidt  obedienee 
to  a  head  teacher  was  a  paramount  duty.  He  said  the  truth  was  of  more  impoi^ 
ancc  in  mercantile  matters  than  in  religion.  It  was  of  less  importance  tfaanfiufliv 
and  second  to  obedience.  In  March,  1857,  witness  met  the  testator  in  DoliDd'i 
shop.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Syria  the  next  day.  He  called  upon  wibuM 
before  he  went,  and  he  had  then  a  difRculty  in  swallowing,  and  witnen  fimifld 
that  moment  a  decided  opinion  that  he  had  mortal  organic  disease  of  the  bniik 
The  testator  wrote  letters  from  Syria  of  the  most  interesting  description.  When 
he  returned  from  Syria  he  was  decidedly  better  in  general  healtht  bnt 
could  still  see  there  was  the  disease  existing.  In  Februaiy,  1860,  witn< 
up  to  the  Oratory  and  took  him  some  money  which  was  owing  to  l>»iw  in 
nexion  with  a  family  affair.  He  went  all  round  the  establishment  with  him ;  Im 
then  observed  him  once  to  roll,  and  that  was  an  indication  of  pftnlyrifl.  "From 
February  to  September,  1860,  testator  had  never  gone  to  his  house.  Iq  fUt^^tt^ 
witness  went  to  Sydenham  to  see  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  watched  him  get  into  Ui 
carriage,  and  saw  him  sit  as  if  in  a  bunch,  which  he  well  knew  was  a  ngn  of  ftl 
disease.    When  witness  saw  him  he  was  very  much  excited ;  he  tdd  Min  he  kl 
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bad  flxtraine  onetioiiL  He  teemed  to  be  in  a  stupid  state,  or  like  a  man  intoxicated. 
His  aiticalation  was  bad ;  he  saw  at  once  that  the  disease  had  progressed.  He 
did  not  remark  any  delusion  abont  him,  but  he  was  in  a  stupid  state ;  it  seemed 
lather  an  impairment  of  the  factdties.  Witness  saw  him  again  go  out  in  his 
carriage,  and  he  again  sat  in  the  same  way.  Witness  often  saw  the  testator  in  1 8()2. 
Then  wai  no  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  him  at  that  time.  In  18()<)  ho 
appeared  to  have  no  affection  for  any  one,  but  he  was  quite  altered  after  that,  and 
look  a  kindly  interest  in  eveiy  thing.  In  1863  witness  called  upon  him ;  he  said 
lie  was  dying,  and  said  he  had  had  extreme  unction.  Testator  did  not  seem  to 
TCoollact  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  his  illness  in  I8(3<).  Witness  never 
■poke  to  him  abont  the  way  of  leaving  his  mone}'  at  any  time.  Witness  went  to 
the  Ortiory  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  saw  Father  Rowe,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  will.  He  seemed  to  evade  the  question,  and  afterwards  left  the 
loom  and  brought  back  Father  Knox,  who  said  there  was  a  will,  and  he  was 
appointed  ezecator. 

CvoM-examined. — Witness  attended  the  funeral  of  the  testator,  and  he  stated 
that  a  name  was  given  to  the  testator  in  the  books  of  the  cemeteiy  which  would 
pravent  people  from  knowing  who  was  dead.  The  name  given  was  Anthony ;  his 
nal  name  wai  William,  not  Anthony. 

MiM  Eliiabeth  Mary  Smee,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Smee,  recollected  seeing  Mr. 
Hotdiinaon  in  1858,  after  his  return  from  Syria.  She  obsen-ed  that  he  had  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  his  voice  had  not  the  same  tone,  but  she  could  under- 
stand him  perfectly.  In  September,  I860,  she  went  to  Sydenham,  to  pay  Mr. 
Hatchinaon  a  visit,  with  her  mother.  She  was  struck  with  his  manner ;  he 
appeared  very  feeble,  and  disinclined  to  conversation.  He  said  he  had  been  very  ill, 
but  it  seemed  a  great  trouble  to  him  to  talk.  She  did  not  think  that  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  conversation  he  listened  at  all.  Witness  saw  him  several  times  in 
1862.  when  he  seemed  to  be  quite  well. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  surgeon,  was  acqiminted  with  deceased,  and  attended 
him  profeMionally  for  the  first  time  in  1856.  He  was  then  very  much  debilitated 
and  very  hoarse.  Speech  was  ver^-  ditficult  for  him.  He  found  that  the  hoarsc- 
ncM  depended  upon  paralysis  of  the  ner^-es  supplying  the  tongue  and  throat. 
One  half  of  the  tongue  was  smaller  than  the  other  half.  The  paralysis  at  that 
time  must  have  been  quite  recent.  He  had  also  const i[»ation,  which  witness  regarded 
aa  arising  from  want  of  ner\'ous  power.  The  disease  got  rapidly  worse  during 
the  next  year.  Witness  advised  him  to  travel.  He  went  to  Syria,  and  when  ho 
retnnwd  he  found  that,  although  stronger  in  general  health,  the  disease  had 
greatly  increased.  There  might  be  paralysis  without  its  afl'wting  the  brain.  Ho 
believed  that  the  seat  of  the  dis^^ase  was  at  the  lias«»  of  the  brain,  but  whether 
extending  to  the  brain  he  could  not  wiy .  The  state  di'Hcribe<l  by  M  iss  Smee  swnied 
to  be  a  general  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  The  disease  would  {xtssibly 
ivroit  in  this  sense,  that  it  would  not  ap])ear  so  great  while  his  bodily  hedth  waM 
improved. 

Dr.  Bennett,  having  heard  the  ovidtmce  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Smee,  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hutfhinson  at  that  time  had  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  but  he 
fould  not  tell  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  thought  the  rase  was  one  involving 
disease  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  tendi>ncy  of  such  a  diM^ase  was  to  ini|)iiir 
the  fjMnilties. 

Dr.  Deane  having  address4>d  the  Ciiurt  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence. — 

Hi*  lordship  Siiid  he  should  wish  to  hear  any  olwervations  \x\nm  the  question  of 
costs. 
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Dr.  Dcane  relied  upon  the  state  in  which  the  testator  was  found  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  the  will  and  codicil,  the  alteration  of  intention  expressed  by 
the  last  will  from  what  the  testator  had  previously  entertained  when  he  made  his 
will  in  1855,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  will  of  1860  with  what  he  had  stated 
both  before  and  after  making  it.  He  considered  there  wa«,  under  these  circuni- 
stances,  a  case  recjuiring  investigation  which  justified  Mr.  Smee  in  raising  an 
opposition  to  the  will. 

The  Judge-Ordinary  (without  calling  upon  Mr.  Karslake  for  a  reply)  said  the 
case  presented  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  having  heard 
the  evidence  for  the  defence,  he  felt  convinced  that  no  one  would  doubt  that  the 
decision  which  the  Court  must  arrive  at  would  be  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the 
will.  His  lordship  much  regretted  that  this  litig^ation  should  have  taken  place  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  would  do  every  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  Mr.  Smee 
was  actuated.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  possess  himself  of 
his  relative's  property',  but  from  his  sincere  regard  for  him,  and  for  his  religions 
welfare.  On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  believe  that  the  testator,  in  acting  as  he 
had  done,  was  actuated  by  any  dislike  towards  his  relatives ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  religious  feelings.  So  also  was  Mr.  Smee,  and  both  men  having  these 
strong  opinions,  very  naturally  took  different  views.  Looking  at  the  letters 
written  in  1856  by  this  light,  they  might  easily  be  understood.  The  issue  he 
had  now  to  try  was  whether  the  will  and  codicil  executed  by  the  testator  in  July 
and  August,  1860,  was  made  while  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  whether  there  was 
any  undue  influence  used  to  induce  him  to  make  such  a  will.  The  answer  on  the 
part  of  the  defence  was  that  the  testator  had  for  years  been  afflicted  with  a 
disease  which  impaired  his  intellect,  and  on  that  question  the  Court  had  to  look 
to  the  positive  evidence  which  ap])eared  to  show  that  the  testator  oould  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  person  of  sound  mind.  If,  as  it  was  proved,  the  testator  had 
acted  upon  all  occasions  in  a  perfectly  rational  manner,  and  showed  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  doing,  and  capacity  for  understanding  business,  the 
evidence  of  scientific  men  as  to  what  might  possibly  have  been  the  tendency  of 
such  a  disease,  could  not  weigh  against  it.  The  medical  gentlemen  had  stated 
that  they  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  his  mind  was  affected  by  the  diseue. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  distinct  evidence  through  the  different  yean  firam 
1858,  when  he  was  travelling  abroad,  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  perfectly 
Hoimd  mind,  but  a  person  of  great  ability.  In  1860  his  three  friends,  who  hid 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  often,  spoke  of  his  capacity  to  understand  businMi; 
and  as  the  period  approached  when  tl\e  will  was  executed  the  evidence  was  stranger 
and  stronger  in  confirmation  of  his  soundness  of  mind.  There  were  also  the  two 
letters  written  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  showing  him  to  ham 
been  in  his  ordinary'  state  of  mind.  The  will  was  made  in  July,  and  tkt 
codicil  in  August,  and  it  was  not  till  September  that  the  teitator 
seen  by  Mr.  Smee ;  therefore,  even  if  he  had  at  that  time  been  of 
mind,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  will  which  was  made  two  montihs  prerionilgr. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  very  letter  of  Mr.  Smee  himself,  written  after  ha  had 
seen  him,  in  which  he  said  that  until  he  saw  his  (the  testator's)  letter  ha  ihoaM 
not  have  supposed  he  was  unwell.  The  evidence  of  the  medical  men  waa  a&  to 
the  same  effect — that  is,  nervous  disease,  partial  paralysis,  beginning  prbbaUj  ia 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  disease  increasing,  and  finally  causing  dei^,  bat  dl  af 
them  say  that  such  a  disease  might  go  on  without  the  brain  being  affeotedp 
they  say  that  they  saw  no  symptom  of  unsoundness  of  intellect.  j£t  then 
that  in  1862  the  testator  was  establishing  a  library,  and  himself  malyiwg  i 
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of  the  books,  and  he  was  oorrectiiig  the  proof  sheets  of  his  own  book,  which  he 
published ;  and  that  book,  which  his  lordship  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  reading, 
although  it  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  &ith,  and  fully  believed  in  such 
matters  as  Catholic  miracles,  which  other  people  might  not  have  such  implicit 
faith  in,  still  it  was  a  book  which  no  one  could  have  written  without  being  in  full 
possession  of  his  intellect.  On  the  other  side  the  evidence  totally  failed  to  prove  that 
there  was  any  disease  of  the  brain.  Then  on  the  subject  of  undue  influence,  a  case 
had  been  cited  in  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  appeared  to  have  used  certain 
expressions  which  were  no  doubt  applicable  to  the  facts  connected  with  that  case  ; 
but  the  present  case  was  wholly  destitute  of  any  feu^te  to  which  such  observations 
could  apply,  beyond  the  dry  fact  that  the  testator  had  left  his  paper  to  Father 
Faber.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  undue  influence.  The  wiU  was  made 
in  the  most  proper  and  natural  way  through  his  attorney,  and  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  any  fact  showing  that  any  person  in  the  Oratory  had  exercised  any 
influence  over  him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  wilL  As  to  the  costs,  the  principal  guiding  of  the  Court  in 
such  matters  was  that  where  the  objections  appeared  to  be  reasonable  it  had  been 
the  habit  of  this  Court  to  relieve  the  unsuccessful  party  raising  the  objection  from 
the  burden  of  paying  the  costs.  His  lordship  could  well  understand  the  jealousy 
with  which  Mr.  Smee  would  look  at  a  will  made  under  such  circumstances  as  this 
was,  but  that  was  no  ground  for  coming  to  the  Court.  There  must  be  a  reason- 
able cause  of  suspicion  that  the  will  was  made  under  undue  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  in  this  case  was  overwhelming,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  do  justice  without  pronouncing  upon  the  wiU,  and  condemning  Mr.  Smee 
in  the  costs. 


V. 

"  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS," 

Williams,  Appellant,  v.  The  Lobd  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Respondent. 

Wilson,  Appellant  v,  Fendall,  Respondent, 
{Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.) 

These  were  appeals  irom.  judgments  delivered  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Court 
of  Arches,  whereby  the  defendants  (the  present  appellants)  were  found  to  ha^» 
published  and  maintained,  in  a  well-known  collection  of  Essays  called  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  certain  doctrines  and  opinions  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Each  of  them  was  condemned  to  suspension  for  one  year 
ah  officio  et  beneficio,  was  monished  not  to  ofiend  in  like  manner  for  the  future, 
and  was  condemned  in  costs. 

In  the  first  case  the  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  Vicar  of  Broad  Chalke,  Wiltshire,  founded  upon  certain  passages  in  the 
Essay  entitled  "  Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches."  In  the  second,  against  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Huntingdonshire,  the  author 
of  the  Essay  entitled  "  Stances  Historiques  de  Geneve ;  the  National  Church." 

The  appeals  were  heard  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord 
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CMu'linsfonl,  ami  Lord  Kiiijjfsdown.  Each  of  the  appellants  arguod  his  own  casi- 
Tlio  (iu«?on'8  Advocate,  Mr.  Coloridj^o,  Q.C.,  and  l)r.  Swabey,  appeared  for  the 
res]iond«*nt«. 

Thf  hoi'ih  of  tho  Oonmiitti'c,  hcforo  whom  tho  a]»poals  wore  hoard,  wore  present, 
with  tlio  oxiviiti(»n  of  the  two  Archhish<»]»s.  ;it  tlie  delivery  of  the  jiidj:rnienT. 

Tho  followinj;  jml^niont  was  read  hy  the  L(>nl  C'haneeUor : — These  appt^als  do 
not  i^ive  to  this  trilninnl  (lie  junver.  ami  tlierefore  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty,  to 
j)ntii(»un»'e  any  o]»inion  on  tlie  eharaeter,  elfeet,  or  tendoney  of  tlie  puhlications 
known  )»v  Uh  nnnie  of  *'  Essavs  and  Reviews ;  "  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  take  into 
considtM-ation.  lor  the  puqioses  of  tlie  proseinition.  the  whole  of  the  Essay  of  Dr. 
Williams,  or  the  Kssav  of  Mr.  AVilson.  A  few  short  extnicts  onlv  are  l>elbre  us, 
and  our  jndjjnient  must  by  law  he  confined  to  the  matter  which  is  therein  con- 
tained. If,  therefore,  the  book,  or  these  two  E.ssays,  or  either  of  them  as  a  whole, 
ho  of  a  mischievous  and  baneful  tendency,  as  weakeninjr  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian belief  and  likelv  to  cause  manv  to  olfend.  thev  will  retain  that  character,  and 
be  liable  to  that  C(mdenniation,  notwithstiindin*?  this  our  judpn^ont.  Tliese  pn^ 
secuticms  are  in  the  nature  of  criminal  pnK^et^dinprs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  then? 
should  be  precision  and  distinctness  in  the  acc^usation.  Tlio  artiides  of  charj^ 
nnist  distinctly  state  the  opinions  which  the  clerk  has  advisedly  maintaineii,  and 
st>t  forth  the  i)assaires  in  which  these  opinions  are  stattxl;  and  further,  the  articles 
must  sptvily  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  such  opinions  or  teaching  of  the 
cliTk  are  allejj:ed  io  contravene,  and  the  i»artieular  Articles  of  R(»li<non  or  portions 
f)f  tho  Formularies  whicrh  contain  such  doctrines.  The  accuser  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  char^re,  confined  to  the  passages  which  are  included  and  set  out  in  the 
articles  as  the  matter  of  the  a<*cusation  ;  but  it  is  comjietent  to  tlie  accused 
l)arty  to  explain  from  the  rest  of  his  work  the  sense  or  meaning  of  any  passage  or 
word  that  is  challenged  by  tho  accuser.  AVith  respect  to  the  legal  tests  of  doctrine 
in  the  Chun?h  of  England,  by  tho  application  of  which  we  are  to  tr}'the  RonndiieM 
or  unsoundness  of  the  pjussages  libelled,  we  agree  with  the  learned  jadge  in  the 
(\)urt  below  that  the  judgment  in  the  Gorham  case  is  conclusive  : — 

**  This  Court  has  no  jurisdicti(m  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  fiiith,  or  to 
detennine  what  ought  in  any  ]>articular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
p]ngland.  Its  duty  extends  (mly  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  by  Uw 
established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  andlegil 
const  ruction  of  her  Articles  and  Formularies." 

Ry  the  nde  thus  enunciated  it  is  our  duty  to  abide.  Our  province  is,  on  tiie  one 
hand,  to  ascertain  the  true  construction  of  those  Articles  of  Religion  and  Fonnnbutei 
deferred  to  in  each  charge,  jwcoiiling  to  tho  legal  rules  for  the  interpretatian  o£ 
statutes  and  written  instruments  ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  ascertain  the  pkm 
grammatical  moaning  of  the  ])assages  which  arc  charged  as  being  contnoy  to  or 
inconsistent  with  tho  doctrine  of  tho  Church,  ascertained  in  the  manner  wo  hsn 
described.  It  is  obvious  that  there  may  bo  matters  of  doctrine  on  whibh  tiM 
Church  has  not  given  any  definite  rule  or  standard  of  faith  or  opinion;  there  mij 
be  matters  of  religious  belief  on  which  the  requisition  of  tlie  Church  may  be  Im 
than  Scripture  may  seem  to  warrant ;  there  may  he  very  many  matters  of  religiow 
syKJculation  and  inquiry  on  which  the  Church  may  have  refrained  from  pronoonony 
any  oi)inion  at  all.  On  matters  on  which  the  Church  has  prescribed  no  mle^liMn 
is  so  far  freedom  of  opinion  that  they  may  bo  discussed  without  penal  eOBN* 
quences.  Nor  in  a  ])rocooding  like  the  present  are  we  at  liberty  to  aaeribe  to  At 
Church  any  rule  or  teaching  which  wo  do  not  find  expressly  and  diatinotiy  all 
or  which  is  not  plainly  involved  in  or  to  be  collected  from  that  which  ia  mSA 
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With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  passages  extracted  from  the  Essays  of  the 
accused  parties,  the  meaning  to  he  ascribed  to  them  must  be  that  which  the  words 
bear,  according  to  the  ordinary  grammatical  meaning  of  language.     That  only  is 
matter  of  accusation  which  is  advisedly  tiiught  or  maintained  by  a  clergyman  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     The  writer  cannot  in  a  proceeding 
such  as  the  present  be  held  responsible  for  more  than  the  conclusions  which  are 
directly  involved  in  the  assertion  he  has  made.     With  these  general  remarks  we 
proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  charges  against  Dr.  Williams.     All  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Williams  were  rejected  by  the  learned  judge  in  the  Court 
below,  or  given  up  at  the  hearing  before  us,  except  the  charges  contained  in  the 
7th  and  16th  articles.     The  7th  article,  as  reformed,  sets  forth  certain  passages 
extracted  from  pages  60  and  61,  and  from  pages  77  and  78,  of  the  volume  con- 
taining Dr.  Williams's  Essay,  and  charges  that  in  the  passages  so  extracted  Dr. 
Williams  has  advisedly  maintained  and  affirmed  that  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scripture 
is  an  expression  of  devout  reason  and  the  written  voice  of  the  congregation — not 
the  Word  of  God,  nor  containing  any  special  revelation  of  His  truth  or  of  His 
dealings  with  mankind,  nor  the  rules  of  our  faith.     Dr.  Williams  has  nowhere 
in  terms  asserted  that  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  Word  of  God ;  and  the  accusa- 
tion, therefore,  must  mean  that  by  calling  the  Bible  "  an  expression  of  devout 
reason,  and  therefore  to  be  read  with  reason  in  freedom,"  and  stating  that  it  is 
the  "  written  voice  of  the  congregation,"  Dr.  Williams  must  be  taken  to  affirm 
that  it  is  not  the  Word  of  God.     Before  we  examine  the  meaning  of  these 
expressions,  it  is  right  to  observe  what  Dr.  Williams  has  said  on  the  subject  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  in. the  second  of  the  passages  included  in  this  charge.     Dr. 
Williams  there  refers  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  in  her  Ordination  Service, 
as  to  the  abiding  influence  of  "  the  Eternal  Spirit,"  and  then  uses  these  words  : 
"  If  such  a  Spirit  did  not  dwell  in  the  Church  the  Bible  would  not  be  inspired  ;  " 
and  again,  "  The  sacred  writers  acknowledge  themselves  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  and  we  are  promised  illumination  from  the  Spirit  that  dwelt  in 
them."      Dr.  Williams  may  not  unreasonably  contend  that  the  just  result  of 
these  passages  would  be  thus  given : — "  The  Bible  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  has  ever  dwelt,  and  still  dwells  in  the  Church,  which  dwelt  also  in 
the  sacred  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  will  aid  and  illuminate  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  Holy  Scripture,  trusting  to  receive  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  that  Spirit."     The  words  that  the  Bible  is   "  an  expression  of 
devout  reason  and  therefore  to  be  read  with  reason    in  fi'eedom,"  are  treated 
in  the  charge  as  equivalent  to  these  words :  "  The  Bible  is  the  composition  or 
work  of  devout  or  pious  men,  and  nothing  more  ;  "  but  such  a  meaning  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  words  of  a  writer  who,  a  few  lines  further  on,  has 
plainly  affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Bible. 
This  context  enables  us  to  say  that  the  words  "  an  expression  of  devout  reason, 
and  therefore  to  be  read  with  reason  in  freedom,"  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  ascribed  to  them  by  the  accusation.     In  like  manner  we  deem  it  unnecessaiy 
to  put  any  interpretation  on  the  words   "written  voice  of  the  congregation," 
inasmuch  as  we  are  satisfied  that,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
included  in  this   article,   they  do   not,  taken   collectively,  warrant  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  that  Dr.  Williams  has  maintained  the  Bible  not  to  be  the 
Word  of  God  nor  the  rule  of  faith.     We  pass  on  to  the  remaining  charge  against 
Dr.  Williams,  which  is  contained  iif  the  16th  article  of  charge.     The  words  of 
Dr.  Williams,  which  are  included  in  this  charge,  are  part  of  a  supposed  defence 
of  Baron  Bunsen  against  the  accusation  of  not  being  a  Christian.     It  would  be 
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a  sovcre  tliinfj  to  treat  laiij^uafjc  iisfd  l»y  an  imajrinary  advocate  as  advis^l 
spi'iikiiij;  or  toacliiii^  by  Dr.  AVilliains.  Ajfainst  such  a  j^neral  charge  as  that 
oi'  not  bi'inj;  11  Christian,  topics  of  dcfonco  may  bo  properly  urpred.  altboii<;h  not 
in  »<intonnity  with  tho  (hM-trini»s  of  the  Chnn-h  ol*  En^hmd.  But,  ewn  it*  Dr. 
AVillijinis  he  tukiMi  to  api)rov«'  tlie  «r«^unients  whicli  he  uses  for  this  sup]>osf«l 
d«'f«Mic«\  it  WiMihl,  we  think,  he  unjust  t<»  liini  to  take  hiswonls  as  a  full  statcnu-ii: 
(if  his  own  h»'li«'f  or  teacriinj;  on  the  suhjin't  of  justification.  The  11th  Article 
of  Wi'li^'ion.  which  Dr.  AVillianis  is  ju't-uswl  of  contra venin*^,  states,  **  We  are 
jn<nunt('d  ri^hti'ons  before  (i(Kl  only  ft)r  the  merits  of  our  Lonl  and  Savitmr 
Jrsus  Christ  by  f:iith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservinjjs."  The  Articli.' 
is  wholly  sih'iit  as  to  tlu'  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  beinif  transferred  to  us.  It 
asserts  only  that,  we  are  justitied  for  the  merits  of  our  Sanour  by  faith,  and  by 
faith  alone.  AVe  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  jHjnal  in  a  derjjyman  to  si>eak 
of  merit  by  trjinsler  as  a  fiction,  however  unsivmlv  that  word  mav  be  when  used 
in  coimexion  with  such  a  subject.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  Dr.  Williams  to  obsk-no 
that  in  the  arfjunient  at  the  liar  he  rcpudiattnl  the  inteq)retation  which  had  l)eon 
put  on  these  words,  tliat  "the  d«K'trine  of  merit  by  tnmsfer  is  a  fiction,"  and  he 
ex]»lained  licti<ni  as  intendtsl  by  him  to  describe  the  phanta.sy  in  the  mind  of  an 
individual  that  he  has  received  or  enjoyetl  merit  by  transfer.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  cannot  aceept  the  inteq)retation  charjred  by  the  promoter  as  the  true 
meaning;  of  the  psussiij^es  included  in  this  loth  article  of  charge,  nor  can  wo 
consider  those  passaj^es  as  warrantinj^  the  sjiecific  charge,  which,  in  effect,  is 
that  Dr.  Williams  asserts  that  justification  by  faith  means  only  the  peace  of 
mind  or  sense  of  Divine?  approval  which  conies  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God. 
This  is  not  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Williams.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
juiljxment  a^ain.st  Dr.  Williams  must  Im?  reversed.  We  proceed  to  consider  the 
(^barges  against  Mr.  Wilson.  These  have  botm  reduced  to  the  8th  and  14th 
articles  of  charge.  The  other  artich»s  of  charge  were  either  rejected  by  the  Conit 
below,  or  have  been  abandonwl  at  the  hearing  befon*  this  tribunal.  In  the  8th 
article  of  charge  an  extract  of  some  length  is  made  from  Mr.  Wilson's  Essay, 
and  the  aecusatitm  is  that  in  the  passage  extracted  Mr.  Wilson  has  declared  and 
afhnned.  in  effect,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  not 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily at  all.  and  certainly  not  in  parts,  the  Word  of  God ;  and  then  referenee  ii 
made  to  the  i){]\  and  2()th  Articles  of  Religion,  to  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
U)  a  passage  in  the  Ordination  of  IViests  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pirajer.  TWf 
charge,  therefore,  involvi»s  the  projwsition,  "That  it  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Tttb  and  2()th  Artichw  of  Religion,  in  the  Nicene  Cned, 
and  in  the  Ordination  Service  of  Priests,  to  affirm  that  any  part  of  the  '^^m?***^ 
Books  of  th(?  Old  or  New  Testament,  upon  any  subject  whatever,  howerer  «»• 
connei'ted  with  religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  was  not  written  under  the  inapintioB 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  proposition  or  assertion  that  eveiy  part  of  the  Baap' 
tures  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  finad 
cither  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  Formularies  of  the  Church.  But  in  the6A 
Article  it  is  said  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neceaaary  to  nlfitioii 
and  the  b(K)ks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  therein  tenned  canoniod.  Ii 
the  2()th  Article  the  Scriptures  are  referred  to  as  "God's  Word  written;"  it 
the  Ordination  Service,  when  the  Bible  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Friertfeiftii 
l)nt  into  his  hands  with  these  words,  "  Take  thou  authority  to  praeA  tt> 
Word  of  (iod ;  "  and  in  the  Nicene  Creed  are  the  words,  *'  the  Holy  Ghoat  vfci 
spake  by  the  prophets."    We  are  confined  by  the  article  of  charge  to  tlie 
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sideration  of  these  materials,  and  the  question  is  whether  in  them  the  Church 
has  affirmed  that  everj  part  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  the  Word  of  God.  Certainly  this  doctrine 
is  not  involved  in  the  statement  of  the  6th  Article,  that  Holy  Scriptjire  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  But  inasmuch  as  it  doth  so  from  the  revelations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible  may  well  be  denominated  "  Holy  **  and  said  to  be 
"  the  Word  of  God,"  "  God's  Word  written,"  or  "  Holy  Writ ; "  terms  which 
cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  clearly  predicated  of  every  statement  and  representation 
contained  in  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  framers  of  the 
Articles  have  not  used  the  word  "  inspiration  "  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
nor  have  they  laid  down  any  thing  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  or  limits  of  that 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  caution  of  the  framers  of  our  Articles  forbids 
our  treating  their  language  as  implying  more  than  is  expressed,  nor  are  we 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  them  conclusions  expressed  in  new  forms  of  words 
involving  minute  and  subtle  matters  of  controversy.  After  an  anxious 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  say  that  the  passages 
extracted  from  Mr.  Wilson's  Essay,  and  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article  of 
charge,  are  contradicted  by  or  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  or  Formularies 
to  which  the  charge  refers,  and  which  alone  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider.  We 
proceed  to  the  remaining  charge  against  Mr.  Wilson — namely,  that  contained  in 
the  14th  article.  The  charge  is,  that  in  the  portion  of  his  Essay  which  is  set  out 
in  this  article,  Mr.  Wilson  has  advisedly  declared  and  affirmed,  in  effect,  that 
after  this  life  and  at  the  end  of  the  existing  order  of  things  on  this  earth,  there 
will  be  no  judgment  of  God,  awarding  to  those  men  whom  He  shall  then  approve 
everlasting  life  or  eternal  happiness,  and  to  those  men  whom  He  shall  then  con- 
demn everlasting  death  or  eternal  misery ;  and  this  position  is  affirmed  to  be 
contrary  to  the  three  Creeds,  the  Absolution,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Burial  and 
Commination  Services.  In  the  first  place  we  find  nothing  in  the  passages 
extracted  which  in  any  respect  questions  or  denies  that  at  the  end  of  the  world 
there  will  be  a  judgment  of  Grod,  awarding  to  those  men  whom  He  shall  approve 
everlasting  life  or  eternal  happiness  ;  but  with  respect  to  a  judgment  of  eternal 
misery,  a  hope  is  encouraged  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  this  may  not  be  the  purpose  of 
God.  We  think  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  teach  or  suggest  that  a  hope  may  be  entertained  of  a  state  of  things  contrary 
to  what  the  Church  expressly  teaches  or  declares  will  be  the  case ;  but  the  charge 
is,  that  Mr.  Wilson  advisedly  declares  that  after  this  life  there  will  be  no  judg- 
ment of  God,  awarding  either  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery, — an  accusation 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  extracted.  Mr.  Wilson  expresses  a  hope 
that  at  the  day  of  judgment  those  men  who  are  not  admitted  to  happiness  may 
be  so  dealt  with  as  that  "  the  perverted  may  be  restored,"  and  all,  "  both  small 
and  great  may  ultimately  find  a  r6fuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent." 
The  hope  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  may  not  endure  to  all  eternity  is 
certainly  not  at  variance  with  any  thing  that  is  found  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or 
the  Nicene  Creed,  or  in  the  Absolution  which  forms  part  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  or  in  the  Burial  Service.  In  the  Catechism  the  child  is  taught 
that  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  he  prays  unto  God  "  that  He  wiU  keep  us 
from  all  sin  and  wickedness,  and  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  from  everlasting 
death ; "  but  this  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  cannot  be  taken  as  necessarily 
declaring  any  thing  touching  the  eternity  of  punishment  after  the  resurrection. 
There  remain  the  Commination  Service  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  material 
passage  in  the  Commination  Service  is  in  these  words :— "  0  terrible  voice  of 
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most  just  jud^^nit'nt  wliicli  sluiU  l)e  proiiouiictKl  upon  them,  when  it  shall  be  «aid 
unto  tlii'ui,  (Jo,  ye  cursi'd,  into  the  lire  everlastinjj  wliich  is  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  antrula."  In  like  manner  the  Athanasian  Creed  declares  that  thev  that 
havo  d<ini'  evil  shall  «;o  into  cverhiptinj?  lire.  Of  the  meanin*^  of  these  words 
*•  rviThistiui;  lire"  no  iuteri»retatinn  is  j^ivi'U  in  theFonnularies  which  are  relerrisl 
Ui  in  thr  clijir^i'.  Mr.  Wilson  hsis  urjifed  in  his  delenee  that  the  word  "cvt-rlast- 
ini;  "  in  ihe  Kn^^lish  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Creed  of  St. 
Ailuuiasius.  must  he  subject  to  the  same  limited  inteq)retation  which  some 
Iranird  UK'U  liavc  ^'iveu  to  the  orij^inal  words  which  are  translated  by  the  En^jlish 
word  "everlasting,"  and  he  has  also  ap]>ealed  to  the  liberty  of  opinion  which 
has  id  ways  exist<'d  without  restr.iint  anionp:  very  eminent  English  divines  upon 
this  suhjcvt.  It  is  material  to  observe  that  in  the  Articles  of  King  Edward  VI., 
iVanied  in  lo52,  the  •12nd  Article  was  in  the  foUowinjy  words : — "  *  All  men  shall 
not  lie  saved  at  the  length.' — Thei  also  are  worthie  of  condemnation  who  indevourc 
at  this  time  to  restore  the  danj^erouse  opinion  that  al  menne,  be  thei  never  k) 
mii^odlie.  shall  at  Icn^tht  bei>  saved,  when  thei  have  sulFered  paines  for  their 
sinnes  a  certain  time  apjwincted  by  God's  justice."  This  Article  was  omittiL-d 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  year  1562,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  the  elfcvt  of  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  on  this  charge 
would  l.>e  to  restore  the  Article  so  withdrawn.  We  are  not  required,  or  at  liberty. 
to  ex])ress  any  opinion  upon  the  mysterious  question  of  the  eternity  of  final 
punishment,  further  than  to  say  that  we  do  not  lind  in  the  Fonnularies  to  which 
this  article  refers  any  such  distinct  declaration  of  our  Church  upon  the  subject 
as  to  require  us  to  condenm  as  penal  the  expression  of  hope  by  a  clergyman  that 
<»ven  the  ultimate  ])ardon  of  the  wicke<l  who  ju*e  condemned  in  the  day  of  judg- 
nuMit  may  he  consist<}nt  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God.  We  desire  to  repeat 
that  the  meagre  and  disjointed  extracts  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  iu  the 
reformed  articles  are  alone  the  subject  of  our  judgment.  On  the  design  and 
general  tendency  of  the  book  calh>d  **  Essays  and  Reviews,''  and  on  the  effect  or 
aim  of  the  whole  Essay  of  Dr.  Williams,  or  the  whole  Essa}'  of  Mr.  Wihson,  we 
neither  can  nor  do  pronounce  any  opinion.  On  the  short  extracts  before  us,  our 
jmlgment  is  that  the  charges  are  not  proved.  Their  lordshi^w,  therefore,  will 
humbly'  recommend  to  Her  .Majesty  that  the  sentences  be  reversed,  and  tJie 
ri'tormed  articles  rejected  in  like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  original  articles  were 
rejected  in  the  Court  below — namely,  without  costs  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
a})p«'llants  have  het^i  obliged  to  come  to  this  Court,  their  lordshiiw  think  it  right 
that  they  should  have  the  costs  of  this  apiM?al. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, — I  am  derind 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  state  that  tbcj 
ilo  not  concur  in  those  parts  of  this  judgment  which  rclato  to  the  7th  artide  of 
charge  against  Dr.  Williams,  and  to  the  8th  article  of  charge  agunst  Mr.WilaoiL 
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VI. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  FRANZ  MtJLLER  FOR  THE  MURDER 

OF  MR.  BRIGGS. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  North 
London  Railway  upon  the  9th  of  July,  the  proceedings  taken  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  suspected  murderer  Miiller,  the  pursuit  of  him  across  the  Atlantic,  his 
capture  in  New  York,  and  delivery  to  the  officers  sent  over  from  England  to  ap- 
prehend him ;  his  return  to  England  in  custody,  and  his  committal  for  trial,  have 
heen  fully  related  in  the  order  of  their  dates  in  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  the  present 
volume.  The  sequel  of  the  trial  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  work. 
It  now  remains  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  itself,  an  investigation  which 
excited  a  higher  d^ree  of  interest  and  more  vmiversal  attention  than  almost  any 
judicial  inquiry  of  late  years.  The  judges  who  presided  on  this  occasion  were  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  (Pollock)  and  Mr.  Baron  Martin.  The  Solicitor-General  (Sir 
B.  P.  Collier),  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine,  Mr.  Hannen,  Mr.  Gifiard,  and  Mr.  Beasley 
were  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Parry,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Besley.  The  prisoner  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty,"  and 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  of  claiming  a  mixed  jmy,  electing  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  Englishmen. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  ably  and  temperately  stated  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  explained  to  the  jury  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  principally  circum- 
stantial, on  which  the  Crown  would  rely,  concluding  his  address  in  these  terms  : — 
"  Undoubtedly  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  what  is  called  circumstantial  evidence, 
but  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  circumstantial  evidence  by  which  great  crimes 
are  most  frequently  detected.  Murders  are  not  committed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses ;  and  to  require  direct  evidence  of  a  murder  would  be  to  publish  im- 
punity to  murderers.  Direct  testimony  of  personal  identity  is  very  liable  to  error, 
but  there  is  a  description  of  evidence  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  evidence 
of  &kcts,  which  cannot  be  false  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  main  features  of  this 
case  may  really  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence — Mr.  Briggs  is  robbed  and  murdered 
in  a  railway  carriage ;  the  murderer  takes  his  watch,  his  chain,  and  his  hat,  and 
leaves  his  own  hat ;  all  the  articles  taken  from  the  murdered  man  are  found  upon 
Mtiller,  and  he  gives  a  false  account  of  each  of  them.  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
these  circumstances  are  proved,  a  stronger  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  submitted  to  a  jury.  If,  indeed,  after  hearing  the  whole  case,  you 
should  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt,  of  course  you  wiU  acquit  him ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence — I  will  not  say  amounts  to  actual  demon- 
stration, for  actual  demonstration  is  a  species  of  proof  not  applicable  to  cases  of 
this  description — but  leaves  in  your  mind  a  firm  and  abiding  conviction  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate  to  discharge  that  duty  which  is 
cast  upon  3^ou  by  your  oaths." 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  called : — 

Mr.  Da\'id  Buchan,  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine. — I  reside  in  Nelson- 
square,  Peckham,  and  I  am  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs  was 
about  sixty- nine  years  of  age.     On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July  last,  I  saw  him  at 
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fivi-  o'clock.  IIo  (lined  witli  mo  at  niv  Iioukc  on  that  dav.  When  he  came  he  bronarht 
K()iih>tliiii^  with  him.  lie  had  a  hhu^k  hnf^  and  a  stick.  He  left  about  half-^iast 
oii^lit.  I  a(Tom])aniod  him  from  my  house  to  the  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  Old  Kent- 
road,  jind  sjiw  liim  into  the  omnibus.  He  would  j^et  out  at  Kin^  AVilliani-stre».'t 
for  the  i)urj)ose  of  t;oin<^  to  the  Fmchurch-street  station.  When  I  parttni  with 
him  lie  was  in  his  lull  health  and  spirits.  He  wore  a  watch  and  chain,  the  chain 
belli*;  attached  to  a  hut  ton-hole  in  the  waistcoat.  There  was  a  small  seal  attached 
to  the  watch  and  two  keys.  In  ccmsequence  of  infonnation  I  received  I  went  next 
morniiii;  to  his  house.  On  the  previous  eveninfj:  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  watch, 
as  lu"  referred  to  it  before  he  left  my  house.  When  I  went  to  his  house  on  the 
Sunday  moniinji:  he  was  still  alive.  That  was  between  ten  and  eleven,  but  he  was 
still  insensible,  and  he  remained  so  till  he  died.     I  left  before  he  died. 

(.'n)ss-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry. — I  walked  with  Mr.  Briggs  to  the 
Lord  Nelson,  in  the  Old  Kent-road.  The  omnibus  starts  from  that  place. — Were 
you  aware  of  any  threats  being  held  out  by  any  one  against  Mr.  Briggs?  Not  to 
mv  knowledj'e. — Have  vou  heard  vour  wife  sav  so  ?     I  have  heard  her  say  so. 

Mrs.  Buchan  cx>rroborated  the  evidence  of  her  husband  as  to  Mr.  Briggs  having 
dinwl  at  her  house  on  the  dav  of  the  murder. 

Cross-examined. — 1  have  heard  of  threats  having  been  used  against  Mr.  Bri^^. 
I  heard  it  through  a  third  pers<m.  I  understood  the  threats  were  finom.  a  person 
to  whom  Mr.  Briggs  hjul  refused  to  lend  money. 

Thomas  Fishbounu\ — I  am  ticket -collector  at  the  Fenchurch-street  station,  and 
mark  the  tickets  of  persons  going  by  the  North  London  Railway.  For  that  pur- 
pose 1  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  platform.  I  knew  the  late 
iVIr.  Briggs  by  sight.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  the  North  London 
Railway.  I  saw  him  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July.  He  presented  his  ticket  to 
me  in  the  onlinary  way  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  heard  of  his  death 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  went  to  his  house  and  recognized  him. 

Harrj'  Vemez. — I  am  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Bobarts,  Curtif, 
and  Co.  On  Saturday,  the  0th  of  July,  I  went  to  the  Hackney  station  of  the 
North  Lond(m  Railway  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  was  in  company  with 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  same  employment.  Took  a  first-class  ticket  for 
Highbury.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Fenchurch-street  I  went  to  a  fint- 
(jlass  carriage.  1  opened  the  door  of  the  c-arriage ;  it  was  empty,  and  I  and  Mt. 
Jones  got  in.  I  sat  (m  the  right-hand  side,  with  my  face  to  the  engine,  about  the 
centre  of  the  carriage.  Before  the  train  started  Mr.  Jones  called  my  attention  to 
some  blood  on  his  hand.  I  immediately  called  the  guard,  who  brought  a  l^hl 
We  all  got  out.  Two  other  persons  had  got  into  the  carriage.  The  guard  cuhb 
with  a  light,  and  found  a  hat,  a  stick,  and  a  black  bag.  The  guard  locked  up  the 
carriage,  leaving  those  articles  in  it,  and  I  got  into  another  carriage. 

Sidney  Jones,  also  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  said, — I 
went  with  the  last  witness  to  the  Hackney  station  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July, 
intending  to  go  to  Highbury.  I  got  with  him  into  a  first-dass  carriage.  On 
entering  the  carriage  I  saw  a  black  bag  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  seat  ncawet 
the  door.     I  took  the  opposite  seat. 

Benjamin  Ames. — I  am  a  guard  on  ihe  North  London  Railway,  and  wae  gOHd 
on  the  train  which  left  Fenchurch-street  station  at  9.50.  It  was  five  mhratft 
late,  and  in  consequence  the  tickets  were  not  examined  before  we  started.  On 
arriving  at  the  Hackney  station  my  attention  was  called  to  one  of  the  fiia^cha 
cairiages  (No.  G9).  I  got  my  hand-lamp  and  examined  it.  There  was  UoodoB 
the  cuijhion  of  the  scat  nearest  the  engine,  and  also  on  the  quarterrltghtk    I  loekad 
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under  the  seat  and  found  a  hat,  a  stick,  and  a  black  bag.  It  was  buttoned  up  and 
bloody.  The  hat  produced  is  like  the  hat.  There  was  no  one  in  the  carriage 
when  I  found  these  things.  I  locked  the  carriage  up  and  it  was  forwarded  to 
Chalk  Farm  station.  It  was  there  examined  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  was  taken 
to  the  Bow  station,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Mr.  Greenwood  took  charge 
of  the  hat,  bag,  and  stick. 

Cross-examined. — There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  blood,  but  there  were  spots ; 
there  was  the  appearance  of  a  hand  having  been  wiped.  The  largest  pool  of 
blood  was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  There  were  two  or  three.  It  was 
in  a  liquid  state.  I  cannot  give  you  the  time  we  arrived  at  Hackney,  but 
I  can  tell  you  when  we  left.  We  left  Fenchurch-street  at  9.60,  and  Hackney  at 
10.15.  We  left  the  Bow  station  at  one  minute  past  ten.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Briggs  at  the  Bow  station.  That  night  we  were  three  minutes  or  three  minutes 
and  a  half  in  going  from  the  Bow  station  to  Hackney  Wick. 

Re-examined. — There  was  also  blood  on  the  cushion  of  the  off  side,  and  also  on 
the  floor. 

William  King. — I  am  a  guard  on  the  North  London  Railway.  I  brought  up  a 
train  of  fifteen  carriages  from  the  Hackney  Wick  station  on  the  9th  of  July.  We 
have  to  go  over  a  canal  bridge  between  Hackney  Wick  and  Bow.  As  we  were 
passing  over  the  bridge  my  attention  was  called  by  the  driver  to  something  on 
the  line.  I  pulled  up  the  train,  and  on  going  to  tlie  spot  I  found  the  body  of  a 
gentleman  between  the  up  and  down  lines.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  towards  Hackney.  I  assisted  in  taking  him  up  and  conveying  him  to  a 
public-house  opposite.     He  was  alive. 

Alfred  Agan,  the  engine-driver  of  the  train  of  which  the  last  witness  was  g^ard, 
corroborated  his  evidence  as  to  finding  the  body,  and  stated  that  the  train  left 
Hackney  Wick  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten.  The  body  was  found  about  half-way 
between  the  Hackney  Wick  and  Bow  stations. 

Cross-examined. — ^Where  the  body  was  found  the  rails  run  on  an  embankment 
about  eight  or  nine  yards  high. 

Policeman  Edward  Duggan. — I  was  on  duty  in  Birch-lane,  Bow,  about  twenty 
minutes  past  ten  on  the  9th  of  July.  In  consequence  of  the  noise  I  heard  I  went 
up  the  embankment  and  on  the  line.  I  saw  several  persons  carryiog  a  gentleman. 
I  assisted  to  take  him  into  the  Mitford  Castle  public-house.  I  searched  him,  and 
found  in  his  left-hand  trowsers  pocket  four  sovereigns  and  some  keys,  and  the  half 
of  a  first-class  railway  ticket.  In  his  right-hand  trowsers  pocket  I  found  \0s,  6d, 
in  silver  and  copper,  and  some  more  keys ;  also  a  silver  snuff-box,  and  letters 
and  papers,  and  on  one  of  his  fingers  I  found  a  diamond  ring.  There  was  a  gold 
fastening  to  his  waistcoat.  I  could  not  undo  it.  His  shirt  was  crumpled,  and 
there  was  a  black  spot  on  it.  I  have  measured  the  distance  horn  Bow  station  to 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found — it  is  1434  yards,  and  fit)m  the  Hackney  Wick 
station  740  yards. 

Francis  Toulmin. — I  am  a  medical  practitioner,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  I  knew  the  deceased,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  him. 
He  was  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  he  was  murdered  he  had 
an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  had  recovered.  I  was  sent  for  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  July,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  to  attend  him  ;  he  was  groaning  and 
unconscious.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  done.  He  died  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
at  night.  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  on  the  Tuesday  following,  in  the 
presence  of  other  medical  men.  The  cartilage  of  the  left  ear  was  severed  by  a 
jagged  wound.   About  an  inch  anterior  to  that  wound  was  a  deeper  wound.   Over 
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tlio  tc'iniKjral  luuscle  was  a  oonliised  wound ;  and  there  were  as  many  as  fuur  incised 
wt Hinds.  There  was  one  near  the  erown.  The  others  were  ahout  three-quarters 
ol'an  uu']\,  having  a  direction  from  the  front  to  l)ehind.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
scalp  the  skull  was  found  to  he  extensively  fractured.  The  fissures  extended  in 
various  dii-ections.  In  the  eentn^  a  portion  of  the  skull,  an  inch  in  breadth,  was 
sej)arated  entirely.  There  was  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  scalp  and  the 
skull.  I  c^mnot  account  for  the  wounds  on  the  top  of  the  head  except  they  were 
intlictcd  with  a  blunt  instrument  used  with  considerable  force.  The  wounds  at 
th»»  hack  of  the  ear  I  believe  also  to  have  been  caused  bv  a  blunt  instrument. 
Tluue  was  no  wound  alx)ut  the  head  which  could  be  attributed  to  a  sharp 
instrument. 

Cross-exiuninwl. — There  were  five  or  six  wounds  altogether.  The  contused 
wound  on  the  temple  mi^ht  have  arisen  from  a  fidl.  The  incised  wound  on  the 
ci-own  w;is  three  inches  lonj^  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  or  not  quite  so  much. 
]Mr.  15ri«^«^s's  heij^lit  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  I  should  say  he 
wei«^hed  betwiH.*n  eleven  and  twelve  stone.  I  should  say  not  more  than  twelve 
stone. 

Mr.  Breardon,  surgeon,  living  in  the  Bow-road,  stated  that  he  was  the  first 
surgeon  called  in.  lie  found  Mr.  Briggs  in  a  lower  room  of  the  inn  on  a  table ; 
had  him  removed  to  an  upiwr  ro<m\.  He  had  a  jagged  wound  across  the  leil  ear; 
in  the  front  of  the  same  ear  there  was  another  jagged  wound.  Above  the  same 
ear  there  was  also  a  swelling,  and  there  were  two  deep  Avounds  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  At  the  time  he  thought  the  wounds  on  the  side  of  the  head  were  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  fall,  and  those  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  blows  from  some  blunt  instru- 
nu'ut.  Wiis  with  him  all  night  till  last  witness  came.  At  six  in  the  morning  he 
t?xainin(H.l  the  carnage  at  Chalk  Yann  station.  He  saw  blood  on  the  near  side  of 
the  panel  of  the  door,  on  the  iron  step,  and  on  the  wooden  platform  or  step,  and 
on  the  wheel  of  the  carriage.  Ho  found  a  link  of  a  chain  on  the  seat  of  the 
carriage. 

]Mr.  Cooper,  surgeon,  who  was  also  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Briggs,  likewise 
described  the  nature  of  the  wounds  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  said  he  thought 
the  wounds  at  the  top  of  the  head  were  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument,  and 
that  the  wound  by  the  ear  was  caused  by  a  stone  when  he  fell  out  of  the 
caiTiage. 

(ireorge  Greenwood,  station-master  of  tlio  Chalk  Farm  station  of  the  North 
London  Railway,  stated  that  on  Saturday  night,  the  9th  of  July,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  first-class  carriage  at  the  Chalk  Farm  station.  Ue  took  a  bag,  a 
hat,  and  a  walking-stick  from  the  carriage.  They  were  the  same  as  were  now 
produced.     The  lining  of  the  hat  was  toni. 

Police-constable  Lewis  Lambert  proved  receiving  the  hat,  stick,  and  bag  fiom 
the  last  witness  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  10th  of  July.  He  took  them  to  Mr. 
Briggs 's  house  in  Clapton-square,  where  they  owned  the  stick  and  bag,  but  not  the 
hat.     He  handed  the  articles  over  to  Inspector  Kerrissey. 

Mr.  Briggs,  jun.,  said  he  coidd  not  own  the  hat,  and  that  he  knew  tij^ii^ 
of  it. 

AV alter  Kerrissey,  Lispector  of  the  K  division  of  police,  produced  the  hoA^  bag^ 
and  stick  which  he  received  from  the  witness  Lambert.  On  the  11th  of  Jnlr  he 
handed  over  the  hat  to  Inspinitor  Tanner.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  J«[y 
he  went  to  the  Bow  Kailway  station  about  ten  o'clock.  Saw  a  railway  oaniagl^ 
X(».  GU.  The  handle  of  the  ofi*  side  of  the  carriage  was  bloody ;  he  meant  tha  off 
side  sup|x)sing  the  carriage  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Hackney.    Alao  fimid 
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blood  in  the  inside,  on  the  cushion,  on  the  front  part  of  the  carriage,  and  likewise 
on  the  near  window ;  a  little  blood  on  the  off  window,  a  little  on  the  off  foot-board 
outside,  on  the  step,  and  on  the  panel  of  the  carriage  outside.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Mr.  Briggs's  house,  in  Clapton-square.  Arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  then  alive  but  insensible.  He  observed  on  his  waistcoat  a  hook 
fisistened  on  the  third  button-hole.  He  now  produced  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Bri^s 
gave  it  to  him  on  the  Tuesday  ;  he  saw  him  take  it  off  the  waistcoat.  He  also 
produced  a  ring  he  received  from  Police-sergeant  Presoott.  It  was  a  ring  of  a 
kind  commonly  called  a  jump  ring.  He  also  produced  a  gold  chain,  with  seal 
and  two  keys  attached  to  it,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Death. 

Cross-examined. — I  had  directions  from  Sir  Richard  Mayne  to  go  to  New  York 
on  the  22nd  of  July.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  making  inquiries  respecting 
this  case.  I  know  a  person  named  Thomas  Lee.  He  was  not  examined  before 
the  coroner  in  my  presence.  The  first  reward  was  offered,  I  think,  about  the  11th 
of  July ;  it  was  200^. ;  100/.  by  the  Government,  and  100/.  by  the  bank.  Afler- 
wards  the  North  London  Railway  Company  offered  another  100/.  I  cannot  say 
how  soon  after ;  less  than  a  week.  The  fact  of  the  rewards  being  offered  was 
placarded.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  bloody.  There  was  no  blood  on  Mr. 
Briggs's  hand. 

Dr.  Letheby  deposed  that  he  had  made  an  examination  of  the  railway  carriage 
No.  69,  and  of  the  articles  handed  to  him,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  it.  He  examined  the  carriage  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  found  blood  on  one  of 
the  cushions.  It  had  all  the  characteristics  of  human  blood.  It  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  cushion,  and  the  cushion  was  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  carriage.  There 
was  also  blood  on  the  glass  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  carriage  immediately  over 
the  cushion.  It  was  blood  that  was  living  when  it  was  placed  there,  and  it  con- 
tained particles  of  brain  matter.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  two  large  spots,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  splashed  by  a  blow  upon  a  surface  containing  a  little  blood. 
The  splashes  were  almost  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  If  a  person  had  been  sitting  at 
one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  struck  on  the  head,  that  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. On  the  opposite  cushion  there  were  about  thirty  drops  of  blood,  small. 
There  were  two  drops  of  blood  on  the  next  cushion,  on  the  same  side,  and"^  spot 
also  on  the  other.  There  was  blood  on  all  the  four  cushions.  I  examined  the 
door  and  the  handle.  There  were  spots  of  blood  outside  the  door  and  on  the  wheel. 
I  examined  the  stick  which  has  been  produced  to  me.  There  was  blood  on  it  to 
about  six  inches  from  the  top.  It  was  a  thin  layer,  and  on  a  large  surface,  but 
in  quantity  it  was  not  much. 

Cross-examined. — I  used  chemical  tests,  and  I  used  the  microscope.  The 
microscope  is  the  surest  test. 

John  Death. — I  am  a  jeweller,  at  55,  Cheapside.  I  first  saw  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  July.  He  came  into  my  shop  just  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  was  called  into  the  shop  by  my  brother,  who  handed  me  a 
chain,  and  said  the  customer  wished  to  part  with  that  in  exchange.  My  brother 
asked  me  to  value  it.  The  chain  produced  is  the  chain.  I  examined  the  chain 
closely  with  a  magnifying  glass.  I  weighed  it,  and  said  it  was  worth  3/.  10«. 
He  finally  accepted  that,  and  said,  "  I  want  one  at  the  same  cost."  I  selected  a 
chain  at  3/.  15«.  He  made  some  objection  to  that  chain,  and  he  then  said  he 
would  take  it  if  I  would  give  it  to  him  at  the  same  price.  That  I  said  I  could 
not  do,  and  I  then  looked  in  my  stock  and  selected  one  at  3/.  5s, ;  I  showed  him 
it,  and  ho  promptly  accepted  that  chain.  I  asked  my  brother  for  a  box,  and  I  put 
it  in  the  box  and  made  a  parcel  for  it.    After  a  moment's  pause  I  said,  "  What 
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will  you  take  for  the  other  5*.  ?"  and  he  Raid,  "  A  ring."  I  showed  him  one,  and 
he  t<M)k  it.  The  hox  produced  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  I  put  the  chain  in.  I 
sent  a  l(»ttor  the  same  atlenioon  to  the  iK)lice,  and  subsequently  accompanied  In- 
siMH'tor  Kerrissey  to  New  York. 

(^ross-examined. — The  prisoner  saw  me  weij^hinff  a  chain.  Only  a  show-case 
]){irti'd  us.     I  had  never  seen  the  prisoniT  in  the  shop  to  my  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Blythe. — I  am  the  wife  of  Oeorj^e  Blythe,  and  reside  at  16,  Park-terrace, 
Old  F»)rd-road.  1  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  lodged  with  us  for  about 
seven  wei^ks.  Thos(>  sevtMi  wivks  ended  on  the  14th  of  July.  He  occupied  the  first- 
fl<M)r  b:u'k,  and  took  his  nu-als  with  us.  His  occupaticm  was  that  of  a  tailor.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  leavinfj  our  house  at  half-past  seven.  I  remember  the  mom- 
u\fr  of  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July.  I  saw  the  prisoner  that  morning.  He  went 
out  that  morning,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  him  home  at  any  particular 
liour.  I  sat  up  till  eleven  o'clock.  He  had  not  then  come  home. — Had  you  any 
reason  for  sitting  up  for  him  ?  No. — Had  he  a  latch-key  ?  Yes. — Did  you  hear 
him  come  in?  No. — Did  your  husband  go  to  bed  at  that  time  also?  Yes. — 
What  time  the  next  morning  did  you  see  the  prisoner?  Between  eight  and  nine. 
He  breakfasted  with  us. — Did  he  stop  at  home  that  day?  Yes. — In  the  evening 
did  ho  go  out  with  you  and  your  husband  ?  Yes. — And  came  back  ?  Y'es. — He 
s])ent  the  day  with  you  (m  Sunday  ?  Y'es. — On  Monday  morning  at  what  time 
did  you  see  him  ?  In  the  morning.  He  breakfasted  with  us,  and  left  the  house 
about  eight  o'clock. — At  what  time  did  you  see  him  again  that  day?  Between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening. — Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  Monday 
evening  ?  Not  any  thing  ])ai'ticular. — Did  he  spend  any  time  in  your  house  with 
you?  Yes. — Did  he  show  you  any  thing?  A  gold  Albert  chain. — Is  that  the 
chain  he  showed  you  [producing  a  chain]  ?  It  was  similar  to  that. — Did  he  say 
any  thing  about  the  chain  ?  No. — Did  he  remain  any  time  with  3-ou  after  that  ? 
Till  Thursday  morning. — Wlien  he  came  to  live  with  you  did  he  bring  any  thing 
with  him?  A  hat-box.  That  is  the  hat-box;  the  name  is  Walker,  and  the 
address  is  on  it. — Did  you  find  that  hat-box  in  the  prisoner's  room  after  he  left  P 
Yes. — And  did  you  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  police-constables  ?     Yes. 

CVoss-examined. — He  passed  the  Sunday  as  usual,  and  there  was  nothing  ptr- 
tioularly  different  in  his  manner  on  that  day.  Though  he  lodged  with  us  only 
seven  weeks  1  have  known  him  twelve  months.  We  have  always  known  him  M 
a  quiet,  well-behaved,  inofiensive  young  man.  He  always  took  his  meals  with 
us. — Did  the  ])risoner  wear  the  same  dress  on  the  Sunday  that  he  wore  on  Satur- 
day ?  Yes. — Did  he  wear  the  same  dress  on  Monday  when  he  went  oat  tihit 
he  wore  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  ?  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  won 
his  light  or  dark  tn)wserH. — Did  he  Avear  the  same  coat  P  Yes. — ^You  ham 
seen  it ;  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Tanner  ?  Yes.  I  don't  know  in  whose  pot* 
session  it  is. — A  coat  has  been  produced  which  you  recognize  as  the  one  lie 
wore  ?  Yes. — Is  that  the  coat  he  had  on  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  P 
I  believe  so. — You  are  not  sure  as  to  the  trowsersP  No. — ^Axe  you  mue  of 
the  trowsers  on  the  Sunday?  Yes. — They  were  the  same  as  he  wore 
Saturday  ?  Yes. — Are  you  aware  the  ]>ri8oner  wai«  lame  ?  Y'es. — Which  fioot 
it  he  was  lame  of?  I  believe  the  left  foot. — Did  he  wear  a  slipper  on  Satmdsf ' 
Yes. — T 1  ave  you  given  it  to  the  police  ?  Yes.  (The  slipper  was  prodaoed,  and  id»- 
tified  jw  being  the  one  he  wore.) — That  is  the  right  foot,  is  it  not  ?  Yea. — Tcmr 
imi)ression  is  that  it  was  the  left  foot?  Yes. — ^Wlicther  left  or  right,are  you  quia  mn 
he  was  lame,  and  went  out  with  a  slipper  on  ?  Yes. — Did  you  give  that  alipperiqpto 
M  r.  Tanner  ?  To  Mr.  Su}>erintendent  Tiddy.  That  is  the  slipper  that  waa  kA  Mfca^ 
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house.  He  had  been  lame  from  the  Thursday. — I  believe  you  knew  pretty  well  about 
all  the  affairs  of  this  young  man.  He  was  confidential  with  you,  was  he  not  ?  Yes.  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  on  Monday  to  the  docks.  I  knew  of  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  America  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  14th  of  July. — ^When  he  left 
did  he  tell  you  in  what  vessel  he  was  going  ?  Yes,  the  "Victoria." — Did  he  give 
you  any  address  in  New  York  P  No. — You  knew  he  was  going  to  New  York  ? 
Yes. — We  produce  a  letter  from  the  pilot.  Is  that  the  letter  you  received  from 
him  ?     Yes. — Have  you  the  envelope  there  P 

Mr.  Avery  (the  clerk). — The  envelope  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Blythe,  16,  Park- 
terrace,  Old  Ford-road,  London.  The  letter  is  dated,  "  On  the  sea,  July  16,  in 
the  morning."  It  then  proceeds : — "  Dear  friends,  I  am  glad  to  confess  I  cannot 
have  a  better  chance  than  I  have.  K  the  sun  shines  nice  and  the  wind  blows 
fair,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  every  thing  will  go  well.  I  cannot  write  any 
more  ;  only  I  have  no  postage.     You  will  be  so  kind  to  take  the  letter  in." 

Sergeant  Parry. — Where  was  the  letter  posted  ? 

Mr.  Avery. — It  has  the  postmark  Worthing,  July  16,  and  the  London  post- 
mark, July  16. 

Sergeant  Parry,  to  witness. — Do  you  know  the  prisoner's  age  ?  Twenty-three 
or  twenty-four. — Did  you  wash  for  him  ?  Not  till  the  last  week. — What  did  you 
wash  for  him  the  last  week  P     Six  new  shirts. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — I  was  walking  with  him  from  six  to 
nine  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin. — Was  it  a  pair  of  slippers  that  he  wore  ?  Yes. — He  went 
out  with  one  of  them  ?  Yes,  the  one  he  wore  on  his  bad  foot. — Was  it  from  six 
to  nine  or  seven  to  nine  you  walked  out  on  Sunday  ?    From  six  to  nine. 

George  Blythe,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Giffard. — I  knew  the  prisoner, 
who  lodged  at  my  house,  and  usually  we  went  from  home  together,  some- 
times at  half-past  seven,  and  sometimes  at  a  quarter  to  eight. — Did  you  leave 
home  together  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  of  July  P  No ;  I  left  him  at  home 
every  morning,  and  went  to  town  at  my  ordinary  time. — We  have  heard  that 
on  Sunday,  the  10th,  he  took  a  walk  with  you  and  your  wife  to  Victoria  Park  ? 
— Yes ;  to  Victoria  Park. — Did  he  come  back  with  you  P  Yes. — On  the  Monday 
evening  did  you  see  the  prisoner  when  he  came  back  from  town  P  No ;  he  came 
home  after  me. — Did  he  and  a  man  named  Haffa  come  in  together  P  Yes. — Did 
you  notice  the  chain  he  had  P  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  new  chain. — Had  you 
noticed  whether  he  had  been  wearing  a  chain  for  some  time  before  P  No ;  he  had 
not. — But  before  that,  two  or  three  weeks  previously,  had  you  seen  him  wearing 
a  chain  P  Yes. — Is  that,  the  chain  that  he  used  to  wear  on  the  previous  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  same  chain  he  wore  on  Monday  evening,  or  a  different  one  P  A 
different  one. 

Cross-examined. — He  wore  a  slipper  on  the  Sunday  morning. — Were  you  walk- 
ing all  the  time  when  you  went  to  Victoria  Park,  or  did  you  sit  down  in  the  park  P 
We  were  walking  all  the  time. — ^You  saw  him  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Was 
his  dress  the  same  or  different  P  It  was  the  same. — Did  you  see  him  on  Monday  P 
No ;  I  went  to  my  work. — Do  you  know  this  coat  P  This  is  like  the  one  he  wore. 
— What  character  did  he  bear  P  That  of  a  quiet  inoffensive  young  man. — ^And  of 
a  humane  disposition  ?  Yes.  When  he  left  he  told  me  he  was  going  by  the 
"  Victoria  "  to  New  York,  and  that  the  vessel  was  lying  in  the  London  Docks. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  to  America  a  fortnight  before  he  went.  It  was  pub- 
licly known  to  his  friends  that  he  was  going. 

Mrs.  Repsch,  sworn,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — You  are  the  wife  of 
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y\\\  Ucpsch,  a  tailor?  Yes. — Arc  you  EngliahP — En^liHh,  bom  of  German 
]i!irents. — Wlion  did  you  iirst  know  the  prisoner?  Nearly  two  years  apro. — IK* 
\v()rk(Ml  as  a  tailor  for  Air.  HcKlgkinRon,  did  lie  not  ?  Ve«,  to  the  end  of  July. — And 
nflrrlliut  time  was  he  in  anvempl<)\nnent?  N<». — Did  he  come  to  vour  house  fn»ni 
liim't<i  time?  Yes. — Wtfre  von  intimate?  On  friendlv  terms. —  Do  vou  reeollofi 
\\ln'tht'r  heliad  a  wateh  and  chain  of  his  own?  Yen. — When  was  it  vou  siiw  the 
watch  and  <*hain  hu^t  on  him  ?  1  don't  recollect  when  he  had  it.  I  believe  he  had 
ii  wluMi  he  was  workini:^  for  Mr.  llod^kinson.  lie  told  me  afkenvards  that  he  had 
])l(Ml^^cd  the  watch  and  chain.  I  believe  that  they  were  pledgi»d  »eparately,  an<l  he 
}i:i<l  not  *^ui  them  out  by  the  tHhofJuly. — Was  Miiller  at  your  house  that  Satur- 
day ?  Yes,  from  eleven  or  twelve  till  eveninjj. — And  how  lon^  did  he  remain  ?  Till 
about  seven  o'ch)ck.  He  wore  a  slipi^r  that  day,  but  I  don't  recollect  whether  he 
("ime  in  it.  He  wjus  in  the  habit  of  takinfj  otf  his  boots  and  wearing  slipj>ers. — 
Do  you  recollect  whether  he  left  with  a  slipper  on?  I  did  not  wje  him  leave. 
Tliere  was  a  left  slii>i)er  remaininjj  after  he  left,  not  the  right  slipper.  I  saw  the 
lK)ots  where  he  changed  them  and  put  on  his  slippers.  When  lie  left  both  tin* 
b  )ots  had  gone.  He  had  taken  lx)th  l)oots  and  one  slipper. — Do  you  recollm 
his  changing  his  clothes?  Yes;  he  had  green  and  black  trowsers  that  day,  and 
lie  changtHl  them  for  an  older  working  pair.  He  changed  again  when  be  left  the 
housi'.  and  left  behind  him  the  working  pair. — When  did  you  see  him  next?  On 
^Monday  morning,  between  ten  and  eleven.  W^hen  he  returned,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing had  he  the  same  i)air  of  trowsei*s  ?  He  had  a  light  pair  on. — Had  he  a  pair 
<;f  dark  ones  on  when  he  letl  ?  Yes.  On  ]\londay  morning  he  came  in  both 
1)  )ots. — Did  he  show  you  a  chain  that  morning  ?  He  did. — ^You  had  better  look 
at  chain  Xo.  2  [])rixluced].  Is  that  the  description  of  chain?  I  belie^'e  it 
to  be  the  same. — Did  he  say  an}'  thing  about  it?  He  said  he  had  paid 
iV.  15^.  for  it  in  the  docks  that  morning.  He  also  had  a  plain  gold  ring, 
which  he  said  he  had  paid  7s.  Cyd.  for  at  the  same  place  at  which  he  hacl  bought 
the  chain.  My  husband  saw  him  as  well  as  myself. — Did  you  on  that  Monday 
morning  observe  any  thing  with  respect  to  his  hat?  I  observed  that  he  had 
a  new  hat  on  his  head  which  1  had  never  seen  before. — Did  you  say  any  thing 
about  it  to  him  ?  I  said  he  was  ver}'  extravagant  in  having  a  new  hat,  and  he 
said  his  old  one  was  smashed  and  thrown  into  the  dust-hole. — Do  you  rcmemher 
your  husband  a.sking  him  any  thing?  He  asked  him  what  he  gave  for  it,  and  he 
rc])ru*d  that  he  gave  Ik.  (>(/..  and  my  husband  said  it  looked  more  like  a  ^ninea 
hat. — Had  you  observed  before  that  what  sort  of  a  liat  Miiller  wore?  Yee; 
a  ]>lain  black  hat  with  a  merino  rim,  and  it  had  a  striped  lining. — ^What  kind  of 
strii)e  ?  A  broad  blue  stripe,  edged  with  black  and  whit4>. — ^What  drew  yonr 
attention  to  the  lining  ?  Its  being  peculiar.  I  never  saw  such  a  lining  befive. 
— How  came  you  to  notice?  it?  Bwnuse  of  its  being  a  particular  lining.— -Do 
you  know  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  any  thing  behind  the  lining? 
1  have  seen  him  put  lett(Ts  there.  I  gave  a  description  of  the  hat  to  the  pdlioe. 
— (The  hat  was  prcKluccil  and  handed  to  the  witness.)  Look  at  that  hat^ — To 
the  best  of  my  belief  that  is  the  hat ;  both  the  rim  and  lining  are  the  oame.  Thflj 
corrcs])ond  ^Wth  what  I  have  seen. — Have  you  over  heard  him  say  any  thing  aboot 
tlio  hat?  Yes,  he  said  that  Mr.  Matthews,  the  cabman,  made  him  ft  prwwntrf 
it. — When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?  Either  in  November  or  December  the  prariooi 
year. — Had  you  noticed  Miiller  wear  any  other  hat  beside  that?  Nerer. — ^Dil 
you  ever  see  it  in  a  hat-box  ?  I  did.  He  brought  it  in  a  hat-box  to  my  hootli 
(The  hat-box  was  produced  and  identified.) — How  long  did  they  remain  tiieraP  Hi 
took  them  aAvay  again  after  showing  them  to  me. — On  Saturday,  the  0th  of  Jvltfi 
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what  coat  had  Midler  on  ?  Well,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  the  old  one. 
— Do  you  recollect  whether  Midler  had  a  coat  with  a  velvet  collar  P  Yes,  an 
overcoat. — Do  you  recollect  whether  he  had  that  coat  on  on  the  9th  of  July  ?  He 
had  not.  (The  two  pairs  of  trowsers  being  handed  to  the  witness,  she  identified 
the  light  pair  as  the  pair  Midler  had  on  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  dark  pair  as 
the  pair  that  he  used  to  weai*  when  he  came  there.) 

Cross-examined. — Midler  left  about  half-past  seven  on  the  Saturday  evening. 
He  left  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Haffa. — Had  he  a  slipper  on  on  the  whole  of 
Saturday?  Yes. — ^You  don't  know  whether  he  left  with  a  slipper  or  not  P  No. — 
You  produce  a  slipper  ?  Yes,  one  left  at  my  house  on  Saturday. — He  had  taken  the 
right  slipper  away  ?  Yes. — But  whether  he  had  it  on  or  not  you  cannot  say  P  No. 
— ^You  understood  he  had  been  lame  on  the  right  foot  since  Thursday  P  Yes. — Is 
he  rather  a  vain  and  boastful  man  ?  Well,  he  was  rather  fond  of  finery. — And  of 
showing  things  that  he  had  ?  Yes. — Used  he  to  romance  a  little,  as  it  is  called, 
now  and  then  ?  I  cannot  say. — Did  he  t^ll  you  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  sending 
him  out  to  New  York  ?  He  told  me  he  had  told  Mrs.  Bl^-the  that,  but  we  knew 
different. — And  that  he  was  to  have  150/.  a  year  ?  He  did  not  tell  me  that,  but  that 
he  told  Mrs.  Blythe  so. — You  seem  to  have  been  constantly  looking  into  his  hat, 
and  having  it  in  your  hand.  How  was  that  ?  I  often  moved  it  out  of  my  way, 
and  then  I  looked  at  it. — But  how  came  you  to  have  it  so  often  in  your  hand  P  I 
don't  know.  I  only  had  it  in  my  hand  when  he  put  it  in  my  way. — My  friend 
asked  you  to  describe  it.  Did  you  not  see  it  at  the  Police  Court  and  before  the 
coroner  P  Yes  I  did. — ^You  had  seen  it  twice  before,  then  P  Yes. — Do  you  know 
a  man  named  Haffa  P  I  do. — How  long  have  you  known  him  P  twelve  months 
and  more  P  Yes. — Has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  your  house  P  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  working  for  Mr.  Hodgkinson. — How  long  had  you  known 
Midler  P  Nearly  two  years. — Do  you  know  Haffa  P  Yes. — Is  he  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  coming  to  your  house  P — Yes.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  his 
hat  P  I  don't  know. — Have  you  other  male  friends  coming  there  P  Yes. — What 
is  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  their  hats  P  I  cannot  say. — You  seem  to  have  been 
only  looking  into  Midler's  hatP  Well,  the  thing  struck  my  fancy.  I  may 
have  looked  into  it  thirty  or  forty  times. — Do  you  know  a  cabman  named  John 
Matthews  P  Yes. — How  long  have  3'ou  known  himP  About  six  years  ago  I 
first  met  him. — Does  your  husband  know  himP  Yes. — How  long  after  you 
heard  of  this  murder  did  you  see  Matthews  P  Not  till  after  he  came  from 
New  York. — Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Matthews,  and  did  the 
families  visit  P  I  think  I  went  there  about  twice,  not  more. — Did  you 
know  that  the  prisoner  a  month  or  two  before  bought  some  new  clothes  P  Yes; 
a  pair  of  trowsers. — Do  you  remember  about  that  time  asking  the  prisoner  to 
lend  you  6j.  P  Yes,  he  did. — Did  he  not  say  that  he  could  not  do  so  because  he  was 
going  to  buy  a  new  hat  P  I  do  not  remember. — ^You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  P 
Yes  ;  he  did  lend  the  money. — Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  you  did  not  remem- 
ber P  And  did  you  not  say,  "  Pooh,  pooh,  you  can  buy  a  hat  next  week  ?"  I  do 
not  remember. — I  think  you  said  he  had  the  same  dress  on  on  Monday  except 
the  trowsers  P     I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  a  velvet  collar  coat  on  or  no. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor  General. — How  long  is  it  since  you  borrowed  the 
6*.  P  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  paid  upon  some  settlement. — Did  he  say  any 
thing  at  all  about  a  hat  P  No,  not  at  that  time. — Was  it  at  the  time  he  bought 
the  hat  new  in  the  bandbox  P  After  that. — Did  you  ever  lend  him  money  P  Fre- 
quently I  have  lent  him  a  trifle,  and  he  has  paid  me  back. — Do  you  recollect 
whether  you  lent  him  any  the  last  week  or  fortnight  P    I  don't. — You  have  been 
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aHkod  a  good  deal  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hats  of  other  persons ;  now  take  that  hat 
in  your  hand.  Did  you  ever  hoc  in  all  London  a  hat  with  a  lining  of  that  colour? 
Xo,  I  never  did. — You  say  he  brought  it  to  you  new.  Did  you  make  any  remark  ? 
I  said,  "  What  a  ]Hvuliar  lining  !  "  1  believe  I  only  Kaw  him  put  letten*  beliind 
the  lining  un<-e.  I  ])li'dged  the  coat  for  him,  because  he  said  he  had  not  money  to 
pay  his  piu^sa go. — Did  he  ask  you  to  j)awn  it  for  him  ?     Yes. 

The  Chief  Baron.— When  ? 

Witness. — (>n  the  Wednesday  after  the  Saturday,  on  the  13th  July. 

l^y  the  Solicitor  General. — 1  jmwned  it  for  6*.,  and  gave  the  money  to  Miiller. 
— You  siK)ke  of  a  new  pair  of  trowsers — a  dark  pair — wliich  he  took  off  and  put 
on  another  ?     Yes. — Did  you  see  him  with  them  on  again  ?     No. 

Arthur  Ilepsch,  husband  of  last  witness. — The  prisoner  Miiller  used  to  work 
at  my  shop,  and  worked  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July.  He  had  an  old  pair  of 
trowsers  on,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  work  at  our  shop. — Do  you  know 
whether,  when  he  went  out  on  Satui"day  evening,  those  trowsers  remained  there  ? 
They  remained  behind. — Do  you  know  of  a  jMiir  of  trowsers  of  his  with  green 
sjHits  ?  You  knew  he  luul  another  pair  ?  Y'es ;  a  green  mixture. — When  did  you 
see  him  with  them  on  ?  I  cannot  say. — You  remember  the  murder  of  ]Mr. 
Bi-iggs ;  did  3'ou  ever  see  those  trowsers  after  that  day.  I  cannot  say. — He  went 
to  your  shoj)  on  the  ]Monday  ?  Yes. — Did  he  say  any  thing  ?  He  said  he  had  got 
a  new  hat,  and  he  also  had  a  chain  and  ring  \i\Km  him,  which  he  said  he  had 
bought  in  the  docks. — Did  he  say  any  thing  alK)ut  his  hat?  He  said  he  had  woni 
it  two  or  three  times  on  Sundays,  and  had  bought  it  about  two  months  before. — 
About  the  chain  you  said  he  had,  where  did  he  take  it  from  ?  From  his  waist^xMt 
IxK'ket. — Was  any  thing  attjurhed  to  it  except  the  ring?  The  ring  was  not  at- 
tiu'lieil,  it  was  on  his  finger. — Did  you  make  any  observation  about  the  value  of 
the  hat  ?  I  said  it  was  worth  a  guinea ;  he  told  me  the  price  was  14«.  6d. ;  that 
is  why  1  said  it  was  worth  a  guinea. 

Cross-examined. — Have  3'ou  seen  him  wear  the  trowsers  and  coat  he  had  on  on 
Monday  before  ?  Yes. — Was  it  not  you  who  said,  "  Why,  you  have  got  a  new 
hat  ?"  No,  I  did  not  say  so  ;  my  missus  said,  "  Why,  you  have  got  a  new  hat." 
— Did  you  say,  when  asked  to  describe  what  he  had  on  on  Saturday,  that  he  had 
on  dark  trowsers,  grey  and  all  colours,  very  old,  and  with  brown  stripes?  Yei, 
1  did. — On  the  Saturday  ?  Yes. — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  trowsers  he  left  behind 
liini  a.i\vr  he  had  left.  Do  you  mean  he  was  wearing  them  when  he  went  away? 
No,  I  did  not  see  him  go  out. — Did  he  come  early  on  Monday  morning?  No ;  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven. — Did  you  not  ask  him  to  come  with  Haffa  to  help  him  to  cot 
out  some  people's  work  ?  No. — Did  you  ask  him  to  come  early  to  fetch  the  neck- 
ties for  Haffa?  No,  that  was  on  the  Tuesday  morning. — You  knew  he  WM 
going  to  America  ?  Yes. — ^I  believe  you  gave  him  leave  to  work  up  the  Glothfli 
for  going  out  at  your  shop  ?  Yes,  I  did.  I  went  with  him  to  the  "  Victoria."— 
Every  one  who  knew  him  knew,  I  supi)ose,  that  he  was  going  to  America?  Oer* 
tainly. — Did  you  know  John  Matthews  ?  Yes ;  I  have  known  him  eight  or  ten 
years. — How  sewn  did  you  see  him  aft^er  the  murder  ?  I  think  the  fint  time  I  mw 
him  was  at  Hackney. — When  was  that,  at  the  inquest  ?  At  the  inqnest.-^Befim 
or  after  he  had  given  information  to  the  police  ?  Ailer  the  information.  Befim 
tlic  Saturday  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  MuUiBr  fir  a 
month.  Two  montlis  before  that  I  know  he  bought  some  new  dothes  and  a  bist 
He  never  had  to  come  to  work  on  Sundays.  I  had  occasionally  aeen  UnflB 
Sundays. 

Ke-examined. — I  had  seen  him  on  week  days,  but  had  not  notioed  his  but    I 
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described  to  the  magbtrate  some  clothes. — Are  these  them  P  (some  clothes  handed 
to  the  witness.) 

Witness. — These  are  working  clothes,  and  that  pair  of  trowsers  are  those  I 
described  as  old,  and  of  different  colours. 

John  Haffa,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Hannen. — I  am  aOerman  tailor,  and  know  the 
prisoner  twelve  months.  I  remember  seeing  the  prisoner  on  the  9th  of  July  at  Mr. 
Repsch's,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  He  was  there  before  me,  and  left  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening. — Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  P  Yes,  to  lee  hii 
sweetheart — Did  you  see  him  on  Monday  ?  Yes. — Did  he  show  you  any  thing  P 
Yes. — What?  A  chain. — Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  about  itP  Yes,  he  said  he 
gave  3/.  15s.  for  it — Did  you  accompany  him  to  his  lodgings  that  night  P  Yes. 
— Did  you  remain  there  ?  Yes. — I  believe  you  took  his  lodgings  P  I  did. — Did 
you  make  him  a  loan  P  I  lent  him  I2s.  I  gave  some  things  to  Mr.  Repsch  to 
pawn  to  raise  that  money. — Did  the  prisoner  give  you  any  thing  P  Yes,  the  dupli- 
cate of  a  gold  chain.  (No.  2,  the  chain  given  by  Mr.  Death  in  exchange,  pro- 
duced.) 

Witness. — I  afterwards  got  a  ticket  from  Repsch  for  a  wmt  that  had  been 
pawned. — When  did  you  get  the  coat?  The  day  before  he  came  back  from 
America. — What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  I  sent  it  to  Scotland-yard  the  same  day  I 
took  it  out 

Cross^xamined. — I  was  well  aware  of  Mailer's  going  to  America.  He  spoke  of 
it  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  it  bdore  he 
left  I  knew  he  was  lame.  I  have  seen  him  in  possession  of  money,  both  gold  and 
silver. — ^You  cannot  say  how  much  ?  No,  but  I  believe  it  was  fr/r  the  [MUisage.  It 
was  a  week  before. — ^You  have  known  him  twelve  months  P  Yes. — Did  he  bear 
the  character  and  disposition  of  a  kind  and  humane  young  rnan  P  Yes,  always. — 
Have  you  lodged  with  him  ?  He  has  slept  with  me  once  (jt  iw'wji. — Wh<ffi  he  said 
he  was  going  to  see  his  sweetheart,  did  he  say  he  was  g^/ing  Ut  CamUrrweil  P  No, 
but  I  understood  him  so. — Did  he  say  his  sweetheart's  narne  waji  Khired  P  Yes. — 
What  time  did  he  leave  on  Monday  P  About  a  quarter  tr>  eight.  He  lisd  a  Nli|ip«r 
on,  and  he  told  me  that  a  letter-carrier's  cart  had  hurt  his  foot — AAirr  tb«  MtmdMy 
did  you  assist  him  in  making  up  his  passsge-mopey  again  P  Yes,  I  did^^ — I>id  Imi 
tell  yon  what  had  become  of  that  money  P  No;  I  did  not  ask  htio^ — I>i4  ytm 
know  of  his  goingto  the  docks  sereral  tiraesP  Frrim  what  hn  mud  to  nm  I  did.'-' 
Ax«  yon  quite  sure  he  did  not  tell  roa  that  be  liad  spent  tliat  utfftuty  in  pUfefuMM 
ing  a  watdi  and  chain  at  the  dock*  P  I  canor/t  say  t^iat  lie  said  mt  U»  me.  I  be* 
lieve  he  has  said  so. — Do  yon  know  Mr.  Dtatb«  the  jeweller  m  Ciumprndst  P  I  did 
not  before  this  case  came  on. — Do  you  kwyv  of  yitill^u  havifjig  a  g'/ld  t:\tMiu  r*^ 
paired  in  November,  or  that  be  had  one  at  all  P  I  gave  him  a  k\huh  wyn^f  Ut 
selL— Did  he  sefl  it  P    No,  be  did  not :  be  nUnrwA  it  t//  loe, 

Be-examined  by  tk^  Miat/M^ieoKnL — Wben  was  this  Xnmm^m  iJ^mi  ikm 
chain  P  Some  mootbs  ago;  Urt  be  brcMgbt  H  baek  t/>  hmt. — Wben did  yif»i  s«e  hm 
with  some  mooer  P    A  W4»k  Uti:«re  be  Wt— I/jd  j«fU  'ypntA  H  'f—So. 

Mr.  Robert  Death. — I  kare  a  nvafAifi^Aifm  of  a  f0gn0Mt  rf/Uih%  ttA^t  my  uh^/^  «m 
the  morning  of  tlie  lltL  of  Jxur.— !>/  j*M  frfi^dtX  «letiAT  it  wa*  tA*e  yrwfittcfy 
I  bdieve  the  praomr  tio  be  tiUr  yen0m. 

Crocs-examixiel — I  dtj  wA  reiauMuuW  a  ycn^M*  *^'iis^^  m  4»mc  ah^/vi  a  4iiMli 
to  be  repair^ — Lm4  A  UaOi  ^^jmsx  ;  Urfif^  am  a  ijj^jk  W'Ukeft  whi^  hm  Uctm  re^ 
paired.  (Chain  N-o.  %,  tLt  fXUMis.  ti*  yn^jsj^  t^jmijcd  was  htM  */mu,  ^AmttL^ 
Witness.— I  nerer  wm  tirj»  ^iaix  K^jr^  I  *«u  yjt9f4Vk ;  it  is  t^/  f««3^iliar  m  iU 
make.— Hare  ro«  acrr  uAr  ttte  hu  tA^  t^^^P—We  isi^re  ^sAy  ^l^'miim  dUf 

u 
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l>osi(l<»8  my])rother  and  myself. — Do  you  remember  the  drafts  the  prisoner  had  on? 
Tilt'  ooat  wan  dark. — Did  you  notice  the  trowscrsy — My  first  impression  wan  that 
tln'  trowHers  were  lif^ht,  hut  I  wa«  not  ixwitive  about  that. — Do  you  employ  a 
iiunilKT  of  jewoUors,  or  one  ?  One  jobbinf^  jeweller. — What  is  the  addn^ss  of  the 
jeweller  you  would  have  employed  in  November.^  He  lives  at  14,  Bartholomew- 
Kiiuare,  but  we  often  send  chains  that  are  brought  to  us  to  repair  to  the  chain- 
iniiktT's. 

Jolni  Henry  Glass  said, — I  am  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Hodgkinson.  I 
have  been  so  for  soni(»  time.  I  have  known  the  prisoner  about  four  years.  1  do 
not  know  how  lonj::  he  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  On  Tiu»sday, 
the  12th  of  July  last,  he  came  to  me  in  Mr.  Hodgkinson 's  shop  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  allenioon.  He  offered  me  a  gold  wat<.*h.  He  said  he  wished  to  get  some  one  to 
buy  it.  as  he  want4?d  money  to  go  to  America.  He  said  he  had  got  a  chain  pledged 
with  a  pawnbroker  for  1/.  He  said  he  wanted  to  pawn  the  watch  and  chain 
toi^etluT,  and  get  4/.  10*.  The  watch  produced  is  the  watch  he  showed  me.  It 
is  his  own  watch  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  He  said  he  would  come 
again  the  next  morning.  He  did  come  next  moniing  at  nine  o'clock.  We  went 
together  to  a  pawnbroker's  nanitnl  Barker.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  street.  I 
went  into  a  pawnbroker's  and  there  took  a  chain  out  of  pa^m.  This  chain  [t^kinf; 
it  in  his  hand]  is  the  chain  in  question.  I  paid  1/.  to  take  it  out  of  pawn.  We 
then  went  together  to  Mr.  Cox's,  Prince's-street,  Leicester-square.  I  there  pa^iied 
the  watch  and  chain  for  4-1.  Miiller  took  the  money  and  I  took  the  ticket 
The  ticket  was  in  my  name.  I  gave  the  prisoner  5*.  for  the  ticket.  I  gave 
the  1/.  for  the  chain.  I  j>aid  1/.  6*.  altogether.  We  then  went  together  in  an 
omnibus  as  far  as  the  Bank,  where  we  parted.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the 
Lond(m  Docks. 

Cn)ss-examined. — You  say  that  you  have  known  Miiller  for  four  years  ?  Ym. 
— Has  he  been  in  this  country  the  whole  of  that  time  P  Yes. — Of  what  part  of 
CJermany  is  he  a  native?  Saxe-Weimar. — Are  3'ou  a  foreman  or  ordinary  woik- 
man  ?  A  joume\Tnan. — During  the  four  years  you  have  known  this  yoang  man 
hi\»  he  borne  the  character  of  a  kindly  and  well-disposed  man  P  Yes,  as  long 
as  1  have  known  him. — ^And  you  have  had  full  opportunities,  from  seeing  and 
as.s(K;iating  with  him,  of  judging  of  his  chanu^er  for  humanity  and  kin^bieH? 
Yes. — And  you  say  that  is  the  character  he  has  borne?  Yes. — ^Was  he  in  ilM 
habit  of  pledging  his  watch  and  chain  P  I  do  not  know. — I  believe  yon  saw  Urn 
with  some  money  ?  I  did  not. — On  the  Dth  of  July  did  you  see  any  moMy  IB 
his  jHissession  ?  No. — What  wages  did  he  earn  ?  I  don't  know.  I  am  a  pue^ 
worker,  and  can  ciim  30*.  or  36*.  a  week. 

Henry  Smith. — I  am  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Barker,  a  pawnbroker  in  Homdh 
ditch.  On  the  22nd  of  June  I  took  in  pledge  an  Albert  chain.  I  have  the  tkkaki 
and  produce  it. — From  whom  did  you  take  it  ?  I  believe  from  the  priMMur.— 
Have  you  seen  the  chain  since?  I  have  seen  it  this  morning  [chain  handeito 
witness].  That  is  the  chain.  I  advanced  1/.  upon  it.  The  ticket  got  damigdli 
and  I  renewed  it  on  the  12th  of  July.  It  was  redeemed  on  the  13th  July,  fti 
next  day.     Miiller  redeemed  it. 

Alfred  Wey. — I  was  fonnerly  assistant  to  Mrs.  Barker.  On  the  ISth  JvM  » 
watch  was  pawned.  I  have  seen  it  since,  and  identified  it.  I  teoeiTed  the  mM 
in  pledge  from  Miiller.  I  advanced  21.  upon  it  It  was  redeemed  on  \bfB  ISA 
July  by  Miiller,  I  believe. 

Charles  Young. — I  am  assistant  to  Mr.  Annis,  pawnbroker,  121,  AGnarieii  (k 
the  12th  of  July  I  took  a  gold  chain  from  a  man.  I  have  got  the  ticket.  Thtatf 
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gave  the  name  of  Miller — John  Miller.   1  advanced  11. 10s.   He  gave  as  his  address, 
52,  Jewry-stxeet,  Aldgate.     I  ai^rwards  handed  the  chain  to  the  police. 

Jonathan  Matthews,  examined  hy  the  Solicitor-General,  said, — I  am  a  cah- 
driver.  I  know  the  prisoner  Miiller.  Before  the  day  of  the  murder,  on  the  9th 
of  July  last,  I  had  known  him  two  years  and  some  few  months. — How  did  you 
hecome  acquainted  with  him  P  By  his  working  with  a  hrother-in-law  of  mine,  and  hy 
his  coming  to  my  house  to  dinner  with  him. — You  have  known  him  from  that  time? 
Yes. — Has  he  visited  you  at  your  house  ?  Oh,  yes ;  two  or  three  times  a  we«k 
he  came  to  my  house. — Have  you  heen  to  see  him  P  Oh,  yes. — Do  you  rememher 
any  thing  which  passed  hetween  you  on  the  suhject  of  a  hat  towards  the  end  of  last 
year  ?  I  do. — At  what  time  ?  The  latter  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of 
December. — What  was  it  that  took  place  between  you  and  Miiller  ?  I  had  a  new 
hat,  and  he  came  to  dine  with  me  on  Sunday.  He  saw  me  with  the  hat  on,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  to  look  at  it.  He  looked  at  it,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and 
said  it  was  too  small  for  him.  He  asked  what  I  gave  for  it,  and  I  told  him 
10s.  6d.  He  said  he  would  like  one  like  it,  and  I  told  him  I  would  get  him  one. 
— Was  any  thing  said  about  the  size  of  the  hat  ?  I  said, "  If  I  get  one  which  is  too 
easy  for  me,  it  would  suit  you."  He  said,  "  Yes,  very  nicely."  I  got  one  at  the 
same  shop.  I  mean  the  shop  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  Crawford-street,  Marylebone. — 
Do  you  recollect  the  lining  of  the  hat  P  I  can  recollect  it  being  a  kind  of  striped 
lining.  He  ordered  it  on  Friday,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Walker's  on  Saturday,  and  got 
the  hat.  I  took  it  away  with  me  in  a  hat-box.  I  kept  it  until  the  Sunday  week  fol- 
lowing, when  Miiller  came  for  it.  I  gave  him  the  hat,  and  he  took  it  away  with 
the  box.  I  paid  10s.  Qd.  for  the  hat.  He  did  not  pay  me  again. — Did  he  settie 
in  any  way  for  it  P  Yes,  he  made  me  a  waistcoat  in  return — the  waistcoat  I  now 
wear,  a  black  one. — Did  Mtiller  ever  wear  the  hat  you  bought  P  Yes,  very  ire- 
quentiy. — Can  you  tell  me  the  latest  time  you  saw  him  wearing  that  hat  P  I 
should  say  about  a  fortnight  before  the  murder.  (Hat  produced.) — What  is  your 
belief  as  to  the  hat  P  I  believe  it  is  the  hat  I  purchased.  It  corresponds  with 
it.  Before  I  left  the  shop  I  had  it  turned  up  a  little  extra,  like  one  of  my  own. 
It  was  turned  up  whilst  I  was  there.  On  one  occasion  afterwards  I  noticed  a 
littie  curl  in  the  brim,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  done  it  up.  He  said,  "  No."  The 
rim  corresponds  with  the  one  I  bought.  All  my  hats  are  like  that.  K  I  buy  a 
hat,  I  prefer  merino  under  the  rim ;  it  does  not  become  so  soon  greasy. — Do  you 
remember  seeing  at  your  house  a  small  jeweller's  box  with  the  name  of  "  Death  " 
on  it  P  Yes. — Is  that  like  the  box  [the  box  was  handed  up  to  witness]  P  That  is 
like  it. — When  did  you  notice  that  P  On  Tuesday  morning. — Subsequentiy  you 
saw  some  hand-bill,  and  you  gave  information  to  the  police  P — I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Parry. — I  understand  that  you  identify  this 
hat  [the  hat  said  to  be  Miiller 's]  because  certain  portions  of  the  rim  are  turned  P 
Not  only  by  that ;  it  is  one  thing. — ^You  are  quite  certain  of  thatP  Yes. — And 
you  had  the  rim  turned  in  the  shop  P  Yes. — Was  your  own  hat  exactly  Uke  it  P  As 
near  as  they  could  possibly  get  it. — Did  you  not  state  before  the  magistrate  that 
one  of  the  means  of  identifying  the  hat  was  that  three  weeks  prior  to  the  9th  of 
July  the  rim  of  the  prisoner's  hat  was  turned  up  at  one  part  more  than  another, 
and  you  told  the  prisoner  so  P  I  did. — Did  you  ever  mention  before  to-day  that 
you  had  these  two  edges  turned  up  at  your  own  request  at  the  shop  where  it  was 
bought  P  No. — Did  you  before  the  coroner  say  that  you  noticed  and  remarked 
to  the  prisoner  that  one  side  was  turned  up  more  than  usual,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  done  by  his  lifting  it  on  his  head  P  I  did. — Now,  as  to  your  own  hats. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  many  hats  you  have  bought?    I  cannot. — Can  you  tell  me 
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how  many  hats  jou  have  bought  nithin  the  last  nix  or  twelve  inonthR  before  the 
SHh  ofJaly?  I  could  not— What  became  of  the  hat  which  wasjnrt  like  this?— 
I  could  not  fia^T.  but  I  think  I  left  it  at  one  of  the  hatterB'  shops  where  I  have 
bouRlit  hata  since.  I  believe  1  did  no. — Where  did  you  bay  the  hat  you  now  wearP 
At  Murruj's.  in  Oilbrd-strcel.— Did  you  leave  jour  old  hat  there?  No. — Have 
yon  not  stated  that  you  left  it  at  Mr.  Down's,  in  Long  Acre,  three  weeks  before 
the  9th  July  P  I  stated  I  left  it  there,  but  I  could  not  say  u  t»  the  time. — When 
did  youbuy  one  in  Oxford-street  P  Two  days  before  I  went  to  America. — When  did 
you  buy  the  hat  at  Itown'n  P  I  hod  two  hate.  I  cannot  nay  from  which  plac«  I 
bought  it,  whether  from  Down,  in  the  Strand,  who  made  it  for  me,  or  Down  in 
Long  Acre.  I  had  so  many  I  cannot  bring  it  to  mind. — Did  you  not  say,  "  I 
purchased  the  next  hat  at  about  June,  at  Down's,  in  Long  Acre ;  I  gave  6*.  6<i. 
for  it,  and  I  left  the  other  one  at  Down's  P"  I  did.— And  that  U  not  true  P  No. 
because  it  was  a  longer  IJme  ago. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — When  did  the  witness  go  to  AinericaP 

Witness. — I  left  for  America  on  the  20th  of  July. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Parry.— It  wa£  a  mintage  to  say  that  the  next  bat  yon  porchaeed 
you  boi^;ht  at  Down's,  in  Long  Acre,  in  July,  and  that  yon  left  your  old  one 
there  P  Yea ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  hats  I  have  bought. — Did  jon  after- 
wards find  that  there  was  no  such  hatter  as  Down  in  Long  Acre;  that  the  sbap 
was  shut  up  three  weeks  before  the  time  you  speak  ofp  Yes.— Have  yon  altered 
your  statement  since  then?  I  was  surprised  to  hear  hia  shop  was  shut  up,  I 
had  so  many  hats  of  him.  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  it  bad  been  closed  1 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  this  job. — Did  any  one  assist  you  to  find  out  that 
there  was  no  such  hatter  as  Down  in  Long  Acre?  I  went  witb  Clark,  tiw 
inspector,  to  Long  Acre. — And  you  found  the  shop  did  not  exist  P  Tea. — Hava 
you  any  idea  whatever  what  you  did  with  your  last  batP  No. — Doyoaevar 
throw  your  hats  in  the  dust-hole  P  Sometimes. — I  believe  you  have  sud  joo 
conld  not  swear  to  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  MiiUer's  hat?  Yes. — Canyvn 
swear  to  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  your  own  bats?  Not  as  to  some  of  tJiMU.— 
When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  murder  p  On  Thursday  or  Friday  in  Uie  wiA 
folIowing.^Do  you  mean  to  say  you  bad  not  heard  of  it  before  P  Tea. — ToB 
bad  been  out  with  yoar  cab  P  Yes. — And  yet  you  never  heard  oi'  the  murdw? 
I  did  not  hear  of  it. — You  occasionally  apeak  to  your  fellow-cabmen  on  the  rank? 
I  do. — ^Did  you  go  into  any  public-house  P  I  am  not  a  public-boiise  visitor. 
Perhaps  once  a  day  I  may  have  gone  in ;  that  is  all. — There  is  no  harm  in  being 
in  a  public-house.  Did  you  go  into  a  pnblic-houao  for  refrenh[nent?  Y«.— 
Every  day  P  Yes. — Do  you  take  in  a  newspaper  sometimes  P  I  do. — Do  yo" 
take  any  particular  paper  P  Not  any  particular  paper. — Do  vou  take  in  wij' 
Sunday  paper  ?  Yes ;  occasionally  Lloyd'*. — Do  you  take  a  dai  ly  paper  ?  8oim- 
tiniea. — Did  yon  see  no  newspaper  from  the  9th  (rf  July  until  the  Thnredaj  or 
Friday  yon  speak  of?  No  paper  about  the  murder. — Did  yon  not  see  any  thinf 
about  the  murder  in  lai^e  conspicuous  letters  over  and  over  again  befbrs  tlit 
Thursday  ?  No. — Did  you  see  no  placards  at  the  police-statioaii  about  it  P  '.' 
I  saw  some  placards  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  but  I  did  not  read  tlun 
You  knew  Mtiller  was  going  to  America  P  Yes, — When  did  yon  give  in&nnitiM 
to  the  policoP  On  Monday,  the  18th  of  July.— At  that  time  did  you  know  (list 
Miiller  had  gone  in  the  Victoria  sailing-ship  for  New  YorkP  Yes. — Did  jot 
know  he  waa  going  to  sail  on  the  Idth  P  Yes ;  he  told  me  so. — He  came  to  you' 
house  to  hid  you  and  your  family  good-bye  P  Yea. — Can  yon  tell  me  what  jw 
were  doing  on  Saturday,  the  9th  i^  July  ?     I  find  I  was  ont  with  my  eak    1 
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did  not  know  when  I  was  examined  before  where  I  was. — Did  you  say  before  the 
coroner,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  where  I  was  on  Saturday,  July  9.     I 
was  about  with  my  cab,  but  I  cannot  say  where?"     I  did  say  so,  but  I  have 
since  made  inquiry. — Since  you  were  examined  before  this  inquiry  ?     Yes. — You 
made  inquiries  with  a  view  to  give  evidence  here  P     I  made  inquiries  to  know 
where  I  was.     I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  and  could  not  tell  before.     I  have 
since  found  it. — ^You  have  made  inquiries  since  you  were  examined  before  the 
coroner?    Yes. — ^You  have  said  that  your  master,  Mr.  Purkin,  was  sold  out? 
He  sold  off.— Then  that  is  another  mistake  ?    Yes.— You  said,  "  Mr.  Purkin 
lived  in  Lisson-grove,  and  was  sold  up  a  week  after  the  9th  of  July."     That  is  a 
mistake  in  the  depositions  ?    Yes ;  he  sold  off. — When  did  you  first  see  Repsch 
after  you  gave  information  ?    At  Bow-street. — You  did  not  see  him  before  you 
gave  information  to  the  police  ?     No. — ^You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?     Yes  ;  not 
for  years  previously. — How  long  have  you  been  a  cabman  ?     I  have  been  licensed 
nine  years,  but  there  have  been  three  or  four  years  between  some  of  the  licences. 
— Have  you  been  any  thing  else  besides  a  cabman  ?     I  have  been  coachman  in 
training-stables — that  was  twenty-three  years  ago. — Have  you  been  a  cabman 
since  then  ?     Yes.     I  have  also  been  in  business.     I  have  had  a  small  fly  busi- 
ness.    1  was  foreman  to  a  Mr.  Hubble,  and  to  Mr.  Langley,  who  has  a  cab 
business  at  Westminster. — ^Any  thing  else  ?     I  have  been  a  driver  to  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company. — ^You  have,  in  fact,  been  a  driver  during  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-three  years  ?    Yes ;  I  have  taken  an  ostler's  situation. — Have  you 
ever  been  a  coachman  to  a  private  gentleman  ?    No. — Have  you  been  insolvent  P 
Never. — Bankrupt  ?    No. — Were  you  in  business  at  Brixton  ?    Yes. — Did  you 
&il  ?    No.     I  was  not  making  a  living,  I  owed  some  money,  and  was  not  able  to 
pay. — Are  you  still  in  that  position  ?    Yes. — Have  you  stated  to  some  of  your 
creditors  that  as  soon  as  you  get  a  portion  of  the  reward  you  will  settle  with 
them  P    No. — Will  you  swear  that  ?     Yes. — Of  course  you  expect  a  portion  of 
the  reward  ?     I  don't  understand  you. — You  are  the  only  person  in  court,  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  does  not.     Do  you  expect  a  portion  of  this  reward  of  300/.  P    I 
leave  that  entirely,  if  I  have  done  my  duty,  to  the  country. — Then  you  do  expect 
a  portion  of  it  if  you  have  done  your  duty  ?     I  have  no  expectation  of  any  thing. 
I  should  have  done  the  same  thing  if  there  had  been  no  reward. — You  have  seen 
placards  offering  a  reward  of  300Z.  P     I  have  seen  bills. — ^Now,  do  you  not  expect 
a  portion  of  the  reward  ?     K 1  am  entitled  to  receive  it  I  shall  expect  it. — Have 
you  ever  said  this — ^that  if  you  had  kept  your  mouth  closed  a  little  longer  they 
would  have  given  a  reward  of  500Z.  instead  of  300Z.  P     I  never  said  those  words 
or  any  thing  like  them.     I  said  I  was  given  to  understand  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  coroner's  inquest  placards  were  being  printed  offering  600/. ;  but  had  it 
been  only  a  shilling,  I  would  have  given  the  information. — That  is  a  compliment 
to  yourself,  I  did  not  ask  for  that.     You  were  once  convicted  of  a  little,  petty 
offence  ?     For  no  theft. — What  was  it  for  ?     For  absconding  from  my  situation 
without  giving  notice. — Do  you  swear  that  P    I  do. — What  situation  was  it  you 
absconded  from  P     I  was  conducting  a  coach  business. — Why  should  you  abscond 
horn,  conducting  a  coach  business  ?     I  made  a  little  free,  and  got  out  for  what 
they  term  a  spree.     I  left  the  coach  without  any  one  to  start  it. — ^Were  you  con- 
victed for  that  ?     I  had  twenty-one  days  because  I  could  not  pay. — Were  you 
ever  at  Norwich  in  1851  ?    No. — Your  name  is  Jonathan  Matthews  P    Yes. — 
When  were  you  at  Norwich  ?     In  1860. — You  were  then  in  prison  for  twenty- 
one  days.     Were  you  in  prison  for  any  thing  else  on  any  other  occasion  ?    No. — 
Were  you  tried  before  a  jury?    Yes. — What !  for  a  spree  P    Yes. — I  never  knew 
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of  a  jury  haviiiff  any  jurindiction  over  that.  You  were  tried  by  a  jury  for  a  spree 
in  absconding  from  the  coaeh  you  drove?  Yes;  but  the  box  was  sent  to  my 
home,  and  they  tried  me  for  theft. — They  did  absolutely  make  a  theft  of  it? 
Yt^. — Were  you  not  convictiHl  of  having  feloniously  stolen  and  carried  away  a 
posting-hood,  value  8*.,  a  pair  of  spurs,  value  2«..  and  a  padlock,  value  6(/.  ? 
That  was  hrouglit  in  because  the}'  were  in  the  box  unbeknown  to  me. — You  said 
that  the  lining  in  Aliiller's  hat  was  the  same  as  the  lining  in  yours  ?  Similar. — 
Did  you  not  say  tliat  the  lining  in  both  hats  was  nearly  alike?  Yes;  as  nearly 
as  ])0ssil)le. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Solicitcn'-CJeneral. — I  was  imprisoned  for  twenty -one  days 
in  1850;  that  is,  fourteen  years  ago.  1  am  now  thirty-seven  years  old.  I  have 
not  been  in  any  trouble  of  that  kind  since.  I  gave  information  to  the  police  on 
Monday,  the  18th. — How  came  you  to  give  that  information?  I  was  at  the 
(treat  Western  Hotel,  at  Paddington,  and  when  the  horse  was  drinking,  I  saw  a 
bill  on  the  wall  over.  When  I  read  the  handbill  I  spoke  to  the  waterman  and 
then  went  immediately  home  and  looked  at  a  small  box.  The  box  produced  is 
tlie  one.  I  saw  something  also  in  the  bill  about  the  hat  being  bought  in  Craw- 
ford-street. Miiller  gave  the  box  to  my  little  girl  when  he  came  to  my  house. 
I  knew  the  name  of  Death  was  uix)n  it.  I  then  went  to  the  waterman  and 
showed  him  the  Iwx.  We  both  got  into  a  cab  and  went  to  the  Hermitage 
Police-station,  at  Pmldington.  I  there  saw  Sergeant  Steer  and  gave  him  the 
box.  I  also  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  of  MuUer's  writing  on  it. — 
(Inspector  Tanner  i)r()duced  the  paper.  It  bore  the  name  and  address  of  Mrs. 
Blvthe.) 

Re-examination  continued. — 1  subsequently  went  to  America.  I  was  exa- 
mined before  the  coroner  the  day  or  the  day  after  I  came  back. — ^You  were  then 
cross-examined  as  to  where  you  had  been  on  the  Saturday  of  the  murder.  Had 
you  then  prepared  yourself  to  give  information  on  that  point  ?  I  had  not  when 
asked  by  the  coroner.  I  did  not  know  precisely  where  I  was.  I  had  some  litde 
idea,  but  I  did  not  know  until  I  got  home.  I  then  inquired  of  the  waterman 
and  wrote  to  my  employer  on  the  subject.  His  answer  has  been  produced. — From 
subsequent  inquiries  and  communications  you  have  received  from  your  emplojen 
and  others,  are  you  able  to  tell  us  where  you  were  tbat  night  ?  Yes ;  I  was  on 
the  rank  from  seven  until  about  eleven. — WTiere  at  P  The  Great  Western  Bail- 
wny  station.  I  did  not  have  a  fare  during  that  time,  and  I  then  went  home.  I 
l)ought  a  joint  of  meat  on  my  way  home.  Then  I  took  the  cab  to  the  stable 
yard,  and  went  home. — You  were  cross-examined  a  good  deal  about  your  hail. 
You  are  out  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  you  wear  out  many  moro  hafti 
than  people  who  are  mostly  indoors  ?  Yes ;  I  have  had  upwards  of  nine  or  tin 
hats  in  one  year.  We  are  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  and  I  new 
wear  a  weather  hat. — Subsequently  to  your  former  examination  you  made  in* 
quiries  on  the  subject  of  your  hat,  and  is  what  you  have  told  us  to-daj  conPBot  or 
not  ?  It  is  correct. — My  learned  friend  has  read  to  you  a  statement  you  wtAb, 
that  one  part  of  the  brim  of  Miiller 's  hat  was  turned  up  a  little  more  than  tka 
rest ;  I  believe  one  part  is  still  turned  up  a  trifle  more  ?  Yes. — ^Is  it  a  fiMst  tiiat 
there  is  a  slight  curl  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other?  Yes. — AnJ  thai  fa 
altogether  a  distinct  statement  from  your  other  statement,  that  botli  brima 
turned  up  by  the  hatter  at  your  request  ?  Yes. — Did  you  call  Mnller'a 
to  the  one  brim  being  turned  up  more  than  when  you  bought  the  hatP  T«;  I 
told  him  I  thought  he  had  had  the  hat  done  up,  it  looked  so  well,  and  tbrt  At 
brim  had  a  greater  curl  than  when  it  was  new. 
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The  depositions  of  the  witness,  taken  before  the  magistrate  and  coroner,  were 
then  read,  and  in  some  particulars  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his  present  testi- 
mony. 

Eliza  MatthewSr — I  am  the  wife  of  the  last  witness,  and  have  known  Miiller 
rather  better  than  two  years.  He  came  sometimes  to  our  house.  I  was  present 
when  my  husband  bought  a  hat  in  November  or  December  last  year.  He  bought 
it  at  Walker's,  in  Crawford-street.  It  was  turned  up  more  at  the  side  than  my 
husband's.  The  one  produced  looks  like  the  very  same  hat.  My  husband  gave 
that  hat  to  Miiller  a  fortnight  afterwards,  so  he  told  me.  On  the  11th  of  July 
Miiller  came  to  my  house.  I  have  four  children.  He  came  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  He  came  to  wish  me  good-bye,  as  he  was  going  to  New 
York.  He  stayed  three  or  four  hours.  He  said  he  was  going  out  for  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  and  was  to  have  150Z.  a  year.  Miiller  said  he  met  with  an  accident 
on  Thursday — a  light  cart  run  over  his  foot.  Whilst  he  was  at  my  house  he 
showed  me  a  chain  [No.  2].  He  took  it  off  the  button-hole  of  his  waistcoat.  I 
took  it  in  my  hand.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one,  but  it  looked  rather 
pale  in  colour.  The  chain  produced  [No.  2]  is  like  the  one  he  showed  me.  The 
jeweller's  box  he  took  from  his  pocket  and  gave  my  little  girl.  She  is  ten  years 
old,  and  will  be  eleven  in  December.  On  Monday  week  afterwards  my  husband 
came  home  and  asked  for  a  box.  The  child  played  with  it  in  the  evening  she 
received  it,  then  it  was  put  into  a  drawer.  I  noticed  that  Miiller  had  a  ring  on. 
I  looked  at  it,  and  he  said  his  father  sent  it  from  Germany ;  it  was  a  plain 
gold  ring,  with  a  cornelian  head  on  it,  like  the  one  produced.  Ho  bade  me  good- 
bye, but  said  he  would  come  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  wish  my  husband 
good-bye. 

Cross-examined. — Miiller  said  he  would  like  to  receive  the  150Z.  a  year  from 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  half-yearly.  My  husband  saw  him  on  the  Tuesday  morning. 
I  did  not  notice  the  name  of  Death  upon  the  box.  The  prisoner  did  not  say  any 
thing  about  Mr.  Death.  I  am  certain  of  it. — Did  you  not  make  a  remark  about 
Mr.  Death  being  a  good  jeweller?  I  forgot  that;  I  thought  he  must  be  a  good 
jeweller,  having  a  shop  in  Cheapside.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Death,  and  never  saw 
his  shop. — You  noticed  that  on  the  Monday  Miiller  had  dark  trowsers  on  P  Yes. — 
As  he  was  going  away  did  you  not  make  a  remark  that  his  hat  had  worn  very 
well,  and  he  replied  at  once  that  it  was  a  different  hat  ?  Yes.— *You  heard  of  the 
murder  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  July,  from  a  lodger  ?  Yes. — You  heard  there 
had  been  a  shocking  murder  in  a  railway  carriage  P  Yes. — Do  you  take  in  a 
Sunday  paper  ?     Yes ;  and  1  had  one  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine. — Did  you  have  any  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  murder  with  your  husband  P  No. — What  number  of  hours  is  your 
husband  usually  out  P  On  week  days  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  one  the 
next. 

Mrs.  Repsch,  recalled. — The  Foreman  of  the  Jury :  On  what  day  of  the  week 
did  Miiller  bring  the  hat  and  box  to  your  house  P  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it  was 
a  Sunday  most  likely ;  but  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Repsch,  recalled. — By  Baron  Martin :  On  what  days  did  you  see  Miiller  P 
On  week  days.  I  had  not  seen  him  on  Sunday  for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  murder. 

Joseph  Honnequart,  examined  by  Mr.  Qififard. — I  am  foreman  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson. Six  weeks  before  the  9th  of  July  prisoner  was  in  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
service.  He  was  engaged  originally  at  25«.  a  week,  and  he  worked  at  that 
nearly  a  month,  and  he  then  worked  piece-work  for  two  weeks.     He  did  not 
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!i<^ain  ^0  hack  to  25s.  a  week — he  Kaid  he  could  make  more  at  piece-work,  and 
hit  disrharj^ed  himself  on  the  Saturday  hefore  the  murder.  He  was  not  engaged 
to  «;o  to  America  for  my  emph)yers. 

CroHs-examined. — lie  waw  in  our  employ  six  weeks. — Did  he  bear  a  good 
character  with  j'ou  ?     He  was  always  very  polite. 

Edward  Wat^wn  stated  that  he  was  formerly  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Walker,  hatter,  of  Crawford-street,  but  left  him  last  week.  Was  in  the  employ- 
ment four  years.  Had  seen  the  hat  produced.  The  lining  in  the  hat  was  not 
appn)priated  to  any  particular  class  of  hats.  It  was  used  part  of  the  time  that 
he  was  at  Mr.  Walker's.  Had  never  seen  a  similar  band  used  by  anv  other 
hatter.  The  price  of  the  hat  was  about  8*.  6d.  Could  not  say  exactly,  from  the 
prt^sent  state  of  the  hat,  what  it  was  sold  at. 

Cross-examined. — The  lining  was  a  peculiar  lining.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Walker  ever  had  more  than  three  or  four  of  that  kind  of  lining.  We  buy  the 
linings  ready  cut.  This  lining  was  one  of  a  quantity  of  samples  that  Mr.  Walker 
bought,  and  there  were  not  more  than  throe  or  four  of  that  particular  pattern. 

Mr.  Walker,  hatter,  Crawford-street,  Marylebone,  identified  the  hat  as  having 
been  sold  in  his  shop.  The  lining  was  a  peculiar  lining.  He  did  not  think 
they  had  more  than  one.  They  might  have  had  two  hats  lined  with  that  kind 
of  lining.  It  was  one  of  a  great  number  of  linings  that  he  bought,  but  they 
wen»  all  rtam])lea.  and  he  did  not  think  there  were  two  alike.  There  might  have 
boon  two.  It  was  a  French  lining.  Should  think  the  price  of  the  hat  would  be 
8*.  6(L  or  10*.  6^/.,  but  from  the  present  condition  of  it  he  could  not  tell. — The 
witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

Superintendent  Tiddy,  of  the  Marylebone  police,  produced  the  jewel-box  and 
hat-box,  and  the  slipper  which  he  received  from  Mrs.  Blythe. 

James  Gifiard,  agent  to  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Timber,  shipping  agents  at  the 
London  Docks,  stated  that  the  office  was  opened  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing.  He  recognized  the  prisoner.  First  saw  him  on  Wednesday,  the  I3th  of 
July,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Prisoner  asked  him  what  was  the 
passage  to  New  York.  Told  him  it  waA  4/.  He  asked  when  the  ship  sailed,  and 
witness  said  "  To-morrow."  Prisoner  went  away,  and  came  back  about  two 
o'clock,  and  said  he  had  come  to  pay  the  fare.  He  paid  the  4/.  and  went  awaj. 
He  came  back  about  half-past  three  with  three  parcels.  Two  were  small  odm, 
and  one  was  a  large  one  wrapped  in  canvas.  The  large  one  would  be  aboat 
eighteen  inches  long  by  nine  inches  wide.  Could  not  tell  from  the  appearance  d 
the  parc-el  what  was  inside.  Witness  told  him  he  could  not  take  chaige  of  then, 
and  the  prisoner  took  them  away.  Afterwards  he  saw  the  prisoner  on  boaid  tlie 
Victoria.  She  sailed  on  the  Friday  morning  about  half-past  six,  and  priionv 
was  on  board  of  her. 

Cross-examined. — It  is  the  custom  of  poor  German  emigrants  to  cany  witii 
them  small  parcels.  Besides  me  there  is  a  German  porter  in  the  office,  who  m 
my  absence  answers  inquiries.  There  were  four  or  five  German  piiwriigfiii  in 
the  Victoria.  The  docks  open  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock.  My  genenl  tilM 
for  coming  to  the  office  is  nine  o'clock.  Prisoner  gave  his  right  name.  FnH 
Miiller.  I  have  not  got  the  contract  ticket.  The  form  is  to  fgire  the  name  of 
the  vessel  and  the  passenger's  name  and  his  age. 

Jacob  Weist  deposed  that  ho  is  in  the  employment  of  the  laat  witncai  at  At 
London  Docks.  Remembered  seeing  the  prisoner  some  days  prariona  to  Ui 
paying  his  passage-money.  Could  not  be  positive,  but  believed  he  saw  him  &■• 
on  the  Monday.    Got  to  the  office  himself  about  nine  on  the  Mondaj. 
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George  Clark,  sergeant  of  the  detective  police,  said, — On  Wednesday,  August 
24, 1  went  on  board  the  Victoria  at  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  New  York 
police  officer  named  Tiermann.  The  prisoner  was  on  board,  and  he  was  called  to 
the  afterpart  of  the  ship  by  the  captain.  I  seized  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  and 
he  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  Tiermann  said,  "You  are  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Briggs."  I  said,  "  Yes,  on  the  North  London  Eailway,  between 
Hackney  Wick  and  Bow,  on  the  9th  of  July."  Prisoner  said,  "  I  never  was  on 
the  line."  I  do  not  know  whether  he  added  "  that  night."  That  was  all  he  said 
at  that  time.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  policeman  from  London,  and  Tiermann  said 
he  was  a  policeman  from  New  York.  The  prisoner  did  not  say  any  more  at  that 
time.  I  took  him  down  into  the  saloon,  and  Tiermann  searched  him  in  my 
presence.  He  took  a  key  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  took  possession  of  the 
key,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  the  key  of?"  and  he  said,  "  The  key  of  my  box."  I 
said,  "Where  is  your  box?"  and  he  said,  "In  my  berth."  In  consequence  of 
what  the  captain  told  me,  I  went  to  No.  9  berth  and  brought  out  a  large  black 
box,  and  brought  it  into  the  saloon.  I  unlocked  it  with  the  key  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  prisoner's  waistcoat  pocket.  I  found  a  gold  watch  wrapped  in 
leather,  and  said,  "  What  is  this?"  He  said,  "  My  watch."  I  then  took  up  a 
hat  which  was  inside  the  box,  and  said,  "  That  is  your  hat,  is  it?"  and  he  said, 
"  Yes."  I  said,  "  How  long  have  you  possessed  it  ?"  He  said,  "  I  have  had  the 
watch  about  two  years,  and  the  hat  about  twelve  months."  I  told  him  he  must 
remain  in  custody,  and  I  kept  him  on  board  all  night. 

Cross-examined. — He  answered  all  the  questions  I  put  to  him  veiy  readily 
indeed. — When  you  told  him  the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  and  said  the 
murder  was  on  the  North  London  Railway,  did  he  not  say,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it?"  My  impression  is  that  he  said,  "  I  never  was  on  the  line."  In  my 
deposition  I  said  I  found  no  new  shirts.  I  find  that  was  a  mistake.  I  thought 
they  were  old  shirts  because  they  were  dirty,  but  since  then  I  find  they  were 
shirts  that  had  not  been  worn  much.  I  should  think  they  had  been  worn  once 
or  twice,  probably  not  more  than  once. 

Richard  Tanner. — I  am  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  detective  police  of  London. 
I  went  to  America  in  company  with  Sergeant  Clark  on  this  case.  I  also  took 
with  me  Mr.  Death,  and  Matthews  the  cabman.  I  went  on  board  the  Victoria 
on  her  arrival  at  New  York,  and  found  Miiller.  Mr.  Death  was  on  the  deck. 
I  placed  Miiller  among  seven  or  eight  other  persons,  and  Mr.  Death  came  down 
and  pointed  him  out. — Did  you  say  any  thing  to  Miiller  about  a  ring  ?  Yes,  I  said, 
"  You  stated  you  lost  a  ring  on  board  the  ship. "  He  said,  "  Yes,  but  I  have  not 
lost  it,  it  must  have  been  stolen  from  me.  "  I  said,  "  Tell  me  what  sort  of  a  ring 
it  is,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  have  it  found. "  He  said,  "  It  is  a  gold  ring  with 
a  stone  in  it. "  I  said,  "  A  red  stone  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  No,  a  white  stone.  I 
bought  it  in  Cheapside,  and  gave  7s.  6d,  for  it.  "  The  ring  was  not  found.  I 
took  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  prisoner.  I  showed  them  to  him  before  I 
took  possession  of  them,  and  he  said  that  was  the  whole  of  his  property  with  the 
exception  of  the  ring.  I  had  told  him  that  I  should  take  him  home  as  a  prisoner^ 
and  that  he  had  better  tell  me  what  he  had,  that  I  might  take  it  all  with  me. 
(The  box  was  brought  into  court.)  This  is  the  box.  (Witness  then  took  from 
the  box  a  pair  of  trowsers,  several  articles  of  underclothing,  and  a  pair  of  tailor's 
shears.)  There  was  no  coat  in  the  box.  The  prisoner  had  but  one  coat — the  one 
he  has  on  now.  He  had  no  overcoat.  There  was  no  parcel  in  the  box  such  as 
has  been  described. 

Cross-examined. — Before  I  saw  the  prisoner,  Sergeant  Clark  had  told  me  that 
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tho  rin^  was  lost.  When  I  asked  the  priHoner  about  the  ring,  he  said  he  though  t 
it  was  stolen  Ironi  him.  In  fact  he  )iad  a  suspicion  of  a  man  who  he  thought  had 
sto](>n  it.  I  said,  *'  Is  it  a  plain  gold  ring  with  a  stone  in  it?  "  and  he  said,  "No, 
it  liius  got  a  head  on  it.  "  I  did  not  hear  him  say  in  New  York  that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  waU*h  and  cham  in  the  docks.  That  was  suggested  by  his  counsel  in 
New  York.  I  believe  that  some  (iennan  gentlemen  in  New  York  assisted  the 
prisoner  as  some  German  gentlemen  are  assisting  him  now.  I  found  11^.  ui)on 
him.  I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  became  i>osses8cd  of  the  money,  and  he  did  not 
oHtT  me  any  explanation  as  to  it. 

The  witness  Clark  was  recalled. — Mr.  Sergeant  Parry :  Did  the  prisoner  say 
any  thing  to  you  about  his  having  sold  or  exchanged  a  waistcoat  ?  Yen ;  he  said 
that  he  had  exchanged  it  away  for  a  leather  reticule.  I  got  the  waistcoat  back 
again.  lie  had  a  very  old  one  on  when  I  took  him  in  charge.  He  wore  the 
wiiist(*oat  that  I  got  back  for  him  home.  The  clothes  he  had  on  were  not  taken 
fn)m  him  in  order  that  they  might  be  analyzed  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  bltKul  upon  them,  but  they  were  carefully  examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  James  Briggs. — I  am  the  son  of  Mr.  Briggs  who  was  murdered. 
I  saw  my  father  the  last  time  alive  and  well  upon  the  Thursday  before  he  was 
niurdercni.  I  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  two  o'clock  on  the  moming  of 
Sunday.  I  went  and  saw  him  at  the  Mitford  Castle  Inn.  Tlie  watch  produced 
is  my  father's.  I  also  recognize  the  chain  and  the  seal.  My  father  purchased 
liis  hats  of  Mr.  Digance,  of  No.  18,  lloyal  Exchange,  and  had  been  in  the  liabit  of 
doing  so  for  many  years.  The  hat  now  produced  was  shown  to  me  at  Bow-street. 
I  did  not  recognize  it,  because  it  is  a  shorter  one  than  he  usually  wore.  The 
stick  is  my  father's  ;  the  black  bag  belonged  to  my  brother.  I  do  not  know  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  or  rather  I  did  not  before  this  occurrence. — The  witness  was 
not  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tit  marsh. — I  am  a  watchmaker.  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Briggs 
seven  or  eight  years.  I  have  repaired  a  wat<'h  for  him  once  or  twice.  It  is  the 
prai'tice  in  the  trade  when  we  repair  a  watch  to  take  the  number  of  the  watch  in 
our  books.  I  know  the  watch  produced.  It  was  Mr.  Briggs's  watch.  I  repaired 
it  twice  for  him,  the  hist  time  in  1863.  I  should  think  the  value  of  the  watch 
is  alK)ut  C'lO  or  £12.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  gold  watch,  and  might  originally 
he  sold  for  ,t25. 

Mr.  Diganee,  examined. — I  am  a  hatter  carrying  on  business  at  18,  Bojil 
Exchange.  The  late  Mr.  Bnggs  was  a  customer  of  mine  for  the  last  twenty-fiT« 
or  thirty  years.  Every  liat  he  had  was  made  to  order.  I  made  a  hat  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  Briggs  in  September,  1863.  According  to  the  particulan  in  i^j 
book  the  hat  produced  does  not  correspond.  It  corresponds  in  the  shape  of  the 
crown.  It  is  a  bell-crown,  and  he  ordered  a  bell-crown  hat.  The  hat  prodnoed 
is  lower  in  the  crown  than  the  one  that  was  made  for  him.  It  was  a  UttJe  too  • 
easy  in  the  ht>ad.  and  I  placed  a  little  tissue  paper  round.  It  is  not  there  nmrj 
but  there  are  fragments  of  it  inside  the  lining.  This  hat  has  been  cat  down,  I 
should  say  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the  leatihw 
has  been  cut.  The  piece  has  been  removed  and  brought  over  tho  bond  and  atitbhi^ 
and  the  silk  has  been  pushed  down  b^'  that  stitching. — Is  that  the  way  in  wUh 
a  hatter  would  cut  it  down  ?  Certainly  not. — How  would  a  hatter  cat  it  downf 
It  is  an  oi)eration  I  have  never  seen  done. — But  suppose  it  had  been  cat  dovi 
and  had  to  be  listened  ?  He  would  secure  it  with  gum  and  press  it  down 
a  hot  iron.  That  process  has  certainly  not  been  used  here. — How  has  it 
sewed,  neatly  or  otherwise  ?    I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  the  land  bcfinti    I 
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sboold  say  it  has  been  neatly  done. — Would  you  say  it  has  been  done  by  a  person 
who  understands  sewing  P  I  should  say  it  has. — Then,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cutting  down,  the  hat  corresponds  with  that  you  sold  to  Mr.  Briggs  P  It  does. — 
When  a  hat  is  made  to  order  is  it  usual  to  put  the  name  of  the  customer  inside  P 
Tes,  it  is  generally  put  on  the  band  inside. — Is  that  the  part  of  the  hat  which  has 
been  taken  away  P    It  is. 

Cross-examined. — There  is  the  name  of  Franz  Midler  inside  now. — Is  it  usual 
to  put  tissue  paper  inside  hats  P  Yes. — Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  second-haod 
hat  trade  P  Nothing. — Might  not  some  of  your  hats  get  into  the  hands  of  second- 
hand dealers  P  Yes,  servants  may  sell  them.  (One  or  two  hats  were  shown  to 
witness.)  These  hats  I  should  say  are  my  manufacture.  They  are  old  affairs. 
(Another  hat  was  shown  to  witness.)  This  hat  was  made  to  order,  and  there  is  the 
name  of  the  customer  insiHe  the  hat.  Mr.  Briggs  generally  had  one  hat  a  year; 
he  was  a  very  careful  wearer. 

The  Foreman. — Can  you  state  how  much  of  this  lining  has  been  cut  P  I  should 
think  half  an  inch. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Thome. — I  am  a  hat  manufacturer.  I  make  hats  for  Mr. 
Digance.  The  hat  produced  is  my  manufacture,  and  it  has  my  handwriting  in  it, 
the  two  letters  "  T.  D. "  It  is  the  practice  when  a  hat  is  ordered  to  put  the  name 
of  the  customer.  It  is  generally  put  on  the  band  inside.  This  hat  has  been  cut 
away  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  part  cut  out  would  be  the  part 
on  which  the  name  was  written.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  this  hat  was  made 
for  Mr.  Briggs,  I  know  it  was  made  for  Mr.  Digance.  I  have  known  hats 
cut  down.  If  a  hatter  cut  one  down,  he  would  &sten  with  gum  and  use  the 
iron. 

Cross-examined. — I  mark  all  the  hats  I  make  for  Mr.  Digance  in  this  way.  I 
make  many  grosses  for  him  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  have  other  marks  for 
other  customers. 

Mrs.  Blythe,  recalled. — Did  you  know  the  overcoat  which  the  prisoner  had  with 
a  velvet  collar  P  Yes. — When  did  you  last  see  him  with  it  P  On  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  July. — That  was  the  day  he  was  taking  his  leave  P  Yes. — Was  he  wear- 
ing it  P  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  wearing  it  or  whether  he  had  it  on  his 
arm. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Parry  then  addressed  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and 
called  the  following  witnesses  to  disprove  the  charge  and  to  support  an  alibu 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee  said, — I  live  at  King  Edward-road,  and  am  a  private  gentle- 
man. My  father  is  a  coal-merchant.  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Briggs,  and  had 
known  him  three  or  four  years.  I  last  saw  him  alive  on  the  9th  of  July,  at  Bow 
station.  He  was  in  a  carriage  (first-class),  at  about  ten  o'clock,  in  a  train  coming 
from  Fenchurch-street.  The  carriage  was  about  three  or  four  from  the  engine.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "Good  night,  Mr.  Briggs."  He  said,  "Good  night, 
Tom."  The  train  stopped  a  little  longer  than  usual.  I  got  into  a  second-class 
carriage  to  go  to  Hackney.  There  were  two  persons  in  the  carriage  with  Mr. 
Brigg^.  There  was  a  light  in  the  carriage.  I  believe  Mr.  Briggs  had  his  hat  on, 
otherwise  I  should  have  noticed.  One  of  the  men  with  Mr.  Briggs  sat  opposite, 
the  other  at  his  side.  The  one  opposite  him  was  a  stout,  thick-set  man,  with 
light  whiskers,  and  his  hand  was  through  the  loop  by  the  window.  The  other 
man,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Briggs,  was  tall  and  dark. — To  the  best  of  your 
judgment  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  either  of  those  men  P  I  cannot  swear  to  him. 
— Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject  P    I  should  say  prisoner  was  not  one  of  the 
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men. — Were  the  men  leaving  the  carriage  ?  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  were 
not.  They  had  no  apparent  intention  of  the  kind.  I  was  examined  before  the 
coroner.     I  iir»t  gave  my  evidence  to  Sui)erintendent  Howie. 

CrosH-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — I  was  not  examined  before  the 
magistrate.  I  live  near  Hackney  Ktation.  1  went  to  Bow  for  a  change.  I 
loft  my  house,  I  think,  about  eiglit  in  the  evening.  I  walked  up  Hackney 
a  little  way  for  a  stroll.  I  started  by  the  quarter  to  nine  or  nine  train  from 
Hackney.  At  Bow  I  took  a  8tn)ll  to  Bow  Church.  I  simply  went  there  for 
a  stroll,  iind  went  into  a  house  there  and  had  a  glass  of  ale.  I  had  but  one. — 
What  time  did  3'ou  get  bat^k  to  your  house  ?  At  about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  I 
8poke  to  no  one  in  the  mean  time.  I  heard  of  the  murder  on  Monday',  and  I 
never  before  had  seen  Mr.  Briggs  so  late  as  on  that  night.  I  heard  of  it  at 
Mr.  Ireland's  or  Mr.  Lake's.  The  former  is  a  publican  in  Fetter-lane,  the 
latter  an  eating-house  keei)er  in  Cheapside.  1  did  not  hear  of  the  murder  on 
Sunday ;  I  heanl  of  it  on  Monday.  It  might  have  been  on  Tuesday. — ^Will 
you  swear  that  it  was  on  Monday  you  heard  of  it  ?  How  can  I  swear  to 
that  of  which  I  am  not  certain  ? — Why  did  you  not  inform  the  police  you  saw 
Mr.  Briggs  a  few  minutes  before  the  murder  in  company  with  two  men  ?  I  did 
not  want  to  be  brought  up.  I  did  not  see  the  importance  of  my  evidence.  I 
first  mentioned  what  I  saw  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  on  Monday  night. — Will  you 
swear  that?  How  can  I  swear  to  what  I  think  ? — Did  you  t^U  your  wife?  I  did. 
— Who  else  did  you  siH»ak  of  it  to  P  1  think  to  Mr.  Ireland,  but  at  the  time  I 
thought  it  of  no  impoi-tance,  and  it  did  not  impress  itself  on  my  memory. — 
Who  did  you  tell  it  to  next?  Mr.  Howie,  the  superintendent  of  the  polioe. — 
Did  you  go  to  him  ?  No. — He  came  to  you  ?  Yes,  on  the  following  Sunday. 
— Am  I  to  understand,  knowing  the  facts  you  have  told  us,  you  never  went 
to  the  police  but  they  came  to  you  ?  Yes. — Had  they  not  come  to  you,  would 
you  have  gone  to  them?  No. — Why?  I  know  what  a  bother  a  prosecution 
is. — Is  that  your  answer?  Yes. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  thought  it  too 
much  bother  to  appear  in  a  case  of  the  murder  of  your  friend,  as  you  call  himP 
Yes.  (This  answer  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  court.)  I  think  I  toU 
what  I  had  seen  to  a  Mr.  Tomkins  on  the  Monday.  I  am  not  sure  whetber  I  did 
or  not.  I  think  the  next  person  I  mentioned  it  to  was  my  wife,  and  after  that  tQ 
Mr.  Ireland.  I  cannot  swear  positively,  because  I  did  not  think  the  matter-of 
any  importance.  The  superintendent  of  police  came  to  me  about  the  matter,  and 
I  did  not  go  to  him.  I  did  not  give  any  information,  because  I  did  not  wiah  tQ 
be  bothered. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Then  knowing  your  fiiend,  as  you  say,  had  been  mnr- 
dored,  you  gave  no  information  upon  the  matter  because  you  did  not  wiah  to  h$ 
bothered. 

Witness. — Yes,  that  was  my  only  reason. 

Solicitor-General. — You  have  nothing  to  do  ? 

Witness. — Nothing,  except  to  collect  my  own  rents. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  do  not  know  who  the  ticket-coUeotor 
this  night.     The  train  had  just  stopped  when  I  saw  what  I  have  stated.    I 
been  in  Mr.  Briggs's  company  several  times,  but  I  never  took  dinner  or  maf 
with  him.     I  only  know  him  by  seeing  him  in  the  City  and  riding  hnwi^  u  ttl 
same  carriage  with  him.     Latterly  he  used  to  call  me  Tom.    I  ^  not 
any  commotion  when  the  train  stopped  at  Hackney  Wick,  and  I  did  not 
that  any  thing  extraordinary  had  occurred. 

Re-examined. — I  will  swear  that  I  heard  of  the  murder  on  the  Mondaj  at  ftfc  • 
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Tuesday.  Superintendent  Howie  came  to  me  and  wrote  down  what  I  stated,  and 
I  believe  I  have  always  given  the  same  account.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  man  of  very 
cheerful  and  affable  manners.  He  generally  used  to  sleep  as  he  was  going  home 
in  the  train.  I  went  to  Bow-street,  and  when  it  was  found  that  I  could  not 
identify  the  prisoner  I  was  not  called. 

By  the  Jury. — Mr.  Briggs  generally  slept  with  his  hat  on. 

George  Byers  said, — I  reside  at  Pimlico,  and  am  a  hatter,  and  have  been  used 
to  the  trade  from  a  boy,  and  am  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the  trade,  particu- 
larly the  second-hand  branch.  In  that  trade  it  is  very  usual  to  cut  down  hats 
and  mend  them  by  stitching.  The  hat  now  produced  [the  one  alleg^  to  be  Mr. 
Briggs's]  has  been  altered  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  not  done  as  I  should  do  it.  I 
should  stick  it  with  dissolved  shell-lac  as  well  as  sew  it.  That  would  involve 
more  time  and  trouble. 

By  the  Jury. — K  a  hat  was  wanted  in  a  hurry  it  might  be  done  as  this  hat  is, 
in  order  to  save  time.  It  would  take  half  an  hour  longer  to  make  a  good  job  of 
it. 

William  Lee  said, — I  am  a  hatter,  and  reside  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  the  second-hand  trade,  after  cutting  down  hats,  to  stitch  them,  and  I 
always  do  so.  (This  witness  then  also  examined  the  hat,  and  he  said  he  had 
altered  a  g^eat  many  in  the  same  way.)  It  was  cheaper  to  stitch  a  hat  than  to 
purchase  shell-lac.     I  have  never  seen  this  hat  before  to-day. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  not  cut  the  lining  in  the  way  the  lining  of  this  hat 
is  cut.     It  is  not  customary  to  cut  down  a  new  hat. 

By  the  Jury. — I  should  not  have  put  so  many  stitches  if  I  had  sewed  the  hat. 

A.  C.  Woodward  said, — I  am  clerk  in  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph 
Company  belonging  to  the  London  district.  The  message  now  shown  to  me  was 
sent  firom  our  office  on  the  9th  of  July.  I  produce  the  original.  The  message 
was  read.  It  purported  to  be  sent  by  Alexander  Gill  Strachan  from  Whitechapel, 
to  Miss  Eldred  at  Camberwell,  requesting  her  to  be  at  home  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th,  as  he  intended  to  visit  her. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  no  doubt  this  message  was  sent  on  the  9th  of  July. 

By  the  Court. — The  message  was  sent  out  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  five. 

Mrs.  Jones  said, — I  resided  in  July  last  at  Henley  Cottage,  Vassall-road,  Cam- 
berwell. At  that  time  I  had  two  female  lodgers.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  visits  from  men.  One  of  them  was  named  Mary  Ann  Eldred.  The 
prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  young  woman,  and  he  had  done  so  for 
nine  or  ten  months  before  July.  I  remember  my  lodger  Eldred  receiving  the 
telegram  which  has  been  produced,  some  time  in  the  afternoon.  The  prisoner 
came  to  my  house  on  the  same  day  the  telegram  was  received.  He  came  about 
half-past  nine  in  the  evening  to  see  Miss  Eldred.  She  was  out  at  the  time.  He 
stood  about  five  or  ten  minutes  talking  to  me,  and  then  went  away.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  as  late  as  half-past  nine  when  he  came.  I  used  to  call  him  Mr.  Miller, 
and  also  the  little  Frenchman.  The  young  woman  told  me  that  he  was  a  German. 
I  noticed  that  he  had  a  slipper  on  one  of  his  feet,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  met 
with  an  accident  and  hurt  his  foot.  Miss  Eldred  did  not  come  home  until  late, 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  made  a  communication  to  her.  I  also  made  a 
communication  to  my  husband.  My  house  was  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
the  omnibuses  start  at  Camberwell. 

Cross-examined. — Miss  Eldred  is  here.  I  have  removed  to  another  house, 
where  I  go  by  the  same  name.  I  believe  so,  but  I  don't  know  whether  my 
husband  took  the  house  in  the  name  of  Kent  or  Jones.     It  was  about  half  a  mile 
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from  my  liouso  to  Camberwell-j^to,  whence  there  were  plenty  of  omnibuseti  goin^ 
to  tho.  City.  I  cannot  state  exactly  at  what  time  I  received  the  telegram.  I 
t<M)k  it  in  niyselt'  iron)  the  mcKKcnger,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  signed  for 
it  or  not.  I  took  the  telofifrain  up  to  Miss  Eldred  the  moment  I  rec<?ived  it. 
I  should  not  have  remenihered  the  time  the  prisoner  called  if  Miss  Eldred  had 
not  told  nil*.  Miss  Eldrwl  did  not  go  out  until  nine  o'clock.  She  asked  me  what 
iimi'it  was  just  hi'forc  she  went  out.  She  asked  me  the  time,  and  I  called  out 
*•  Nine  o'chx'k,"  and  she  went  away.  I  do  not  think  any  inquiries  were  made  of 
nie  !i}>()iit  this  niatt4?r,  until  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago.  A  German  gentleman 
called.  an<l  inquired  if  I  knew  Miiller,  and  when  he  had  been  at  our  house;  and  I 
told  liim  all  I  knew.  1  did  not  know  imtil  the  German  gentleman  came  that  the 
J  prisoner  was  the  i)erson  who  was  suspected.  Miss  Eldred  was  called  into  the 
room,  and  I  am  sure  that  at  this  time  she  did  not  suspect  that  her  friend  Miller 
was  the  murderer.  She  did  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the  telegram  until 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  she  looked  for  it  and  found  it.  She  did  not 
tell  the  (ferman  gentleman  that  she  had  received  a  telegram  on  the  la<«l 
day  tliat  Miiller  called.  The  German  gentleman  was  accompanied  by  another 
gentleman. 

Sergeant  Ballantine. — Then,  although  you  knew  you  had  received  this  telegram, 
which  would  iix  the  day,  neither  you  nor  Miss  Eldred  said  a  word  about  it  until 
three  or  four  weeks  ago?  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  this?  The  witness  said 
she  could  not. 

Ke-examined. — We  could  not  tell  the  day  that  Miiller  called  until  we  found  the 
telegram. 

liy  the  Jur}'. — The  prisoner  had  a  hat  on  when  he  called. 

Mary  Anne  Flldred  said, — At  present  I  reside  at  Peckham,  but  in  July  last  I 
was  living  with  the  last  witness  in  the  Vassall-road,  Brixton.  I  had  known  the 
]>risoner  about  twelve  months  at  this  time.  I  remember  receiving  the  telegram 
tliat  ha<*  been  ])roduced.  I  went  out  on  that  night  about  nine,  and  did  notretum 
until  twelve  at  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  my  landlady  made  a  ooan- 
muni<*ation  to  me.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was  after  this  Saturday  that  I  heaid 
of  the  murder  having  l>een  committed.  1  knew  that  Miiller  was  going  to 
America,  and  he  wished  me  to  go  with  him.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  his 
sist<T.  I  remember  scnne  (rorman  gentlemen  calling  upon  me  to  make  aonie 
inquiries  about  the  prisoner,  and  I  atWwards  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  BeAzd,the 
solicitor.  I  have  had  the  telegram  ever  since,  but  1  did  not  give  it  up  till  a  &m 
days  ago. 

Cross-examined. — I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was  after  I  received  the  tdi^ 
gnim  that  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject,  but  I  did  not  say  any 
t})in<;  about  it  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  remember  going  out  about  nine  o'bloek  on 
that  night.  My  reason  for  knowing  this  is  that  it  was  the  day  on  wlidi  I 
receiveil  the  telegram.  I  don't  know  what  time  I  had  breakfietst  on  that  day, but 
I  know  that  I  did  not  get  up  until  after  eleven.  I  know  that  I  went  oat  on  that 
night  at  nine  o'clock,  because  I  always  go  out  at  nine  o'clock,  and  beofuue  of 
the  telegram. 

By  the  .lury. — I  never  noticed  what  kind  of  hat  the  prisoner  wore. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beard  said, — I  am  the  solicitor  conducting  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  instructed  by  the  (lennan  Legal  Protection  Society.  In  oomequflMe  of 
having  heard  that  Miiller  had  stated  that  he  went  on  that  night  to  viot  hk 
sweetheart  at  Camberwell,  1  directed  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  abont  twelwer 
fourteen  days  ago  the  telegram  that  has  been  produced  was  handed  to 
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In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Sergeant  Ballantine^  Mr.  Beard  said  that  it 
was  under  his  judgment  that  those  witnesses  (Eldred  and  Jones)  were  not  called 
before  the  coroner  or  the  magistrate. 

Charles  Foreman  said, — I  am  a  conductor  for  Mr.  Barwick,  an  onmibus  pro- 
prietor. Our  omnibuses  run  from  Peckham  Rye  to  Gracechurch-street.  My 
omnibus  generally  leaves  Camberwell-gate  at  five  minutes  to  ten,  and  I  arrive  in 
the  City  in  about  five-and-twenty  minutes.  My  previous  journey  commences  at 
seven  o'clock.  I  remember  a  passenger  riding  on  one  occasion  by  my  omnibus 
who  had  a  slippeif  on  one  foot  at  the  ten  o'clock  journey,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
when  it  was.  It  was  some  time  in  the  summer ;  I  thought  the  passenger  was 
lame,  and  he  leant  heavily  on  me  as  he  got  out. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  defence. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  addressed  the  jury  upon  this  evidence,  contending 
that  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses  who  came  to  support  the  alibis  rather 
strengthened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  allowance  being  made  for  such  dis- 
crepancies as  to  the  time  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  statement  of 
witnesses  whose  attention  had  not  been  precisely  directed  to  that  point.  He 
commented  with  some  severity  upon  the  extraordinary,  and  almost  unintelligible 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lee. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  then  summed  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  explaining  to 
them  with  great  lucidity  the  nature  of  the  evidence  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
After  a  few  prefiEitory  remarks  the  learned  judge  thus  proceeded : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Briggs,  on  the  evening  or  night  of  the  9th  of 
July  in  this  year,  was  murdered.  I  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
murder  was  >x)mmitted,  but  I  apprehend  that  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
shall  presently  state  to  you  the  circumstances  as  they  appear  to  have  occurred 
according  to  the  evidence,  and  I  shall  leave  to  you  to  form  your  own  conclusion, 
recollecting  the  verdict  is  to  be  your  verdict,  and  not  mine.  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  certain  parts  of  the  case.  I  shall  give  you  some  general  directions 
as  to  what  I  think  you  should  bear  in  mind  in  considering  the  question,  and  I 
shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusion.  It  has  been  said,  and  said  very 
truly,  that  this  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Gentlemen,  it  is  so.  Almost 
every  case  that  is  tried  in  a  criminal  court  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence.  I 
apprehend  that  circumstantial  evidence  means  this, — where  the  facts  stated  do 
not  directly  prove  the  actual  crime,  but  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
committed  that  crime ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  majority 
of  cases  that  are  investigated  in  criminal  courts  in  this  country  are  decided  upon 
circumstantial  evidence.  It  has  been  said  that  that  evidence  is  better  than  direct 
evidence.  In  one  sense  that  may  be  true ;  in  another  sense  it  is  not  true.  If 
you  have  the  testimony  of  witnesses  of  undoubted  credit  who  saw  a  crime  com- 
mitted, why  then  you  can  hardly  have  better  testimony  than  the  direct  evidence 
of  some  person  who  saw  the  fact,  and  can  depose  to  the  crime,  and  can  depose  to 
the  crime  as  having  witnessed  the  commission  of  it.  But,  undoubtedly,  where 
there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  veracity  or  honour  of  the  witnesses,  indirect 
evidence,  coming  from  different  distances  and  remote  quarters,  but  all  tending  to 
the  same  end,  has  a  force  and  effect  beyond  the  testimony  of  more  direct  evidence. 
For  direct  evidence  may  be  mistaken  in  various  ways.  There  may  be  an  error 
about  the  person.  The  witness  may  say  he  saw  the  prisoner  do  it,  when  he  saw 
another  person  do  it  who  was  like  him.  He  may  give  a  character  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  which  really  does  not  belong  to  it.  But  indirect  testimony  of 
a  number  of  facts,  supposing  that  you  believe  them — ^for  that  will  be  the  great 
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<Hicsti(m — all  concurring  to  the  name  jioint,  is  free  from  the  objection  that  there 
lijis  hi'oii  either  perjury,  or  misrepresentation,  or  mistake.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
is  another  matter  u|x>n  which  I  wisli,  before  I  go  into  the  case,  to  address  \-ou, 
and  that  is  upon  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  you  ought  to  give  your 
verdict.  1  collectinl  fn)m  mv  brother  Parrv's  address  that  he  sujftjested  to  vou 
that  yon  ought  not  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  Guilty  unless  you  were  as  satistied 
of  th«'  ifuill  of  the  i)risoner  as  if  vou  ha«l  seen  him  do  the  act,  and  vou  vourst'lves 
witiii'.v>»'(l  the  completion  of  it.  (Jentlemen,  I  think  that  is  not  the  certainty 
whirli  is  rctpiircd  of  yt)u  to  discharge  your  duty  to  the  oath  you  have  taken,  to 
th»*  country  to  which  you  belong,  or  to  the  prisoner  whose  safety  is  in  your 
liamls.  I  have  heard  the  late  Ix)rd  Tenterden  frequently  lay  down  a  rule  which 
1  will  ])n)nounce  to  you  in  his  own  language : — **  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  have  a  certainty  which  does  not  belong  to  an^'  human  transaction  whatever. 
It  is  onlv  necessarv  that  vou  should  have  that  certainty  with  which  vou  would 
transai't  your  own  most  im^wrtant  concerns  in  life."  No  doubt  the  question 
})elbre  you  to-day,  involving  as  it  does  the  life  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  must  be 
decnii'd  to  be  of  the  highest  imiK)rtance  ;  but  y«m  are  only  required  to  have  that 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  you  decide  upon  and  conclude  your  own  most 
important  transjictions  in  life.  Gentlemen,  to  require  more  would  be  really 
to  ])revcnt  the  repression  of  crime,  which  it  is  the  object  of  criminal  courts  to 
etlect.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  the  mode  of  investigating  this  case  on  3'oiir  part 
shcmld  be  this.  Take  the  facts  that  are  proved  before  you,  separate  those  which 
vou  believe  from  those  which  vou  do  not  believe.  Take  those  which  you  are 
satisfied  you  can  con  tide  in.  and  all  the  conclusions  that  naturally  and  almost 
neccssarilv  result  from  those  facts  you  mav  confide  in  as  much  aS  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  they  may  lead  you  to,  whether 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  that  conclusion  I  think  you  may  rely  upon  as  a 
safe  and  just  one.  The  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutitm  is  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  told  by  the  ditterent  witnesses,  who  unfold  the  circum- 
stances one  after  the  other  iiccording  to  their  occurrence,  together  with  the  gradual 
discover}'  of  some  apparent  connexion  bi'tween  the  property  that  was  lost,  and  the 
possession  of  it  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  case  on  the  part-  of  the  prisoner 
1  collect  to  be  threefold.  In  the  first  place  my  brother  Parry  says,  "  You  haye 
not  satisfiU'torih*  made  out  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  There  are  links  wanting  in 
your  chain.  Some  of  the  sup)K)sed  links  are  broken  or  imperfect.  You  have 
.sul)slituted  imagination  for  fact,  probability  for  certainty,  and,  were  I  to  call  no 
witnesses  (so  I  undcrsto<»d  my  brother  Parry  to  say),  the  prisoner  would  be  entitled 
to  a  v(.'rdict  of  Not  (luilty."  Gentlemen,  that  issue,  no  doubt,  requires  your 
s])ecial  attention,  because  it  is  very  much  up<m  that  issue  that  the  othen  an  to 
he  determined.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
does  not  bring  home  to  your  minds  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  upon  which  yon  cu 
say  that,  aiiting  u]3on  your  oaths,  you  Wievo  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  prisaner  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  found  not  guilty.  The  next  point,  I  think,  in  the 
defence  wjis  this — that  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  do  it ;  that  he  was  not  of  a 
stature  and  strength  competent  to  the  task  that  apparently  was  perfonned.  That» 
no  doubt,  if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  were  a  sickly  young  man  under  age,  and 
ap])arently  ]X)ssessed  of  no  strength,  would  be  an  argument  in  his  favour.  Ifyoa 
believe  he  was  incompetent ;  if  you  think  he  could  not  have  done  what  is  impnted 
to  him,  of  course,  if  he  could  not  have  done  it — then  he  did  not,  and  then  he  if 
entitled  to  be  found  not  guilty.  The  third  line  of  defence  is  an  alibi.  Genflemnii 
that  requires  a  word  or  two  from  me  before  I  proceed  to  the  particular  fiusti  of  the 
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case.  Upon  the  whole  case  of  the  prosecution  if  jou  entertain  any  reasonable 
donbt,  if  you  do  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to 
be  acquitted.  But  if  you  do  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  you  are  then  met  by  an  alihiy  and  I  think  the  alibi  is  then  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  I  should  say,  to  explain 
precisely  the  view  I  wish  to  bring  before  you,  if  on  the  whole  case  of  the  prosecution 
you  entertain  any  serious  doubt,  you  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  But  where  an 
alibi  is  propounded  that  is  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  scale.  Then  it  becomes 
your  province  and  duty  to  examine  the  alibi,  and  to  decide  between  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  alibi.  All  the  facts  brought  before  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Solicitor-General  form  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  ought  to  be  weighed  duly. 
The  facts  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  by  which  the  alibi  is  supported  should  be 
weighed  with  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  you  are  called  on  to  determine 
which  you  believe.  It  is  a  case  where  both  cannot  be  true,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  to  which  the  truth  belongs.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  stated  generally 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  I  think  it  right  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  £M;ts  them- 
selves. Gentlemen,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Briggs  left  London  on  the  9th  of  July 
(Saturday).  After  having  dined  with  his  niece's  husband,  Mr.  Buchan,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  an  omnibus  to  some  place  near  London-bridge,  where  he  g^t  out  and 
went  to  a  train  at  Fenchurch -street  station,  to  take  him  through  Bow  to  Hackney, 
or  Hackney  Wick,  as  it  is  called.  A  Mr.  Lee  said  he  saw  him  at  Bow.  I  intro- 
duce that  because  it  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Briggs  left  Fenchurch-street  station,  and  was  murdered  before  he 
reached  Hackney  Wick;  but  it  is  so  highly  improbable  that  any  one  would 
attempt  to  murder  him  between  Fenchurch-street  and  Bow,  that  you  may  easily 
believe  Mr.  Lee's  account.  Whether  he  was  there  with  one  or  two  persons  is  a 
matter  for  your  consideration,  after  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lee  that  he  did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  communicate  with  the  police  as  to  the  circumstances,  and 
that  he  was  partly  moved  to  that  by  his  dislike  of  the  "  bother "  incident  to  a 
prosecution.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  with  approbation, — 
that  any  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  coUect  his  rents  and  live  on  his 
income,  should  have  been  deterred  in  coming  forward  in  such  a  case  to  state  what 
he  knew  frx>m  a  consideration  of  what  he  designated  "  the  bother  of  prosecution." 
I  must  say  that  has  thrown  general  discredit  upon  his  views  and  motives,  and 
if  the  prosecution  had  known  what  Mr.  Lee  had  to  say  in  examination  and  cross- 
examination  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  did  not  call  him,  and  I  think  they 
were  quite  right  in  not  calling  him.  Mr.  Briggs  was  there.  Mr.  Briggs  did  not 
arrive  at  Hackney  Wick.  The  carriage  that  went  from  Fenchurch-street  to 
Hackney  Wick  was  taken  back  without  being  turned  round.  That  accounts  in 
part  for  what  appears  on  the  depositions  and  in  the  evidence  before  the  Coroner, 
for  what  on  going  down  was  the  near  side  would,  in  returning,  be  the  off  side, 
and  the  off  side  would  be  the  near  side.  Mr.  Briggs  was  found  about  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  Hackney  Wick.  The  body  had  been  some  way  removed  from 
the  carriage  to  the  "  six  foot  way,"  and  there  he  was  found,  with  his  head  towards 
Hackney-wick,  and  his  feet  towards  London.  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  right  to  take 
some  notice  of  that,  because  it  is  possible  that  some  of  you  may  have  remarked 
the  circumstance  as  well  as  myself.  The  head  pointed  towards  Hackney  Wick. 
The  consequence  of  that  is  that  his  feet  must  have  touched  the  ground  first. 
Probably  all  of  you  are  aware  that  if  a  man  were  thrown  out  head  foremost  from 
a  carriage,  and  his  head  touched  the  gpround,  his  body  would  g^  forward  with  the 
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vol<H'ity  of  tlie  oarriapc,  and  liis  luwl  wo\ilcl  jifo  towards  London,  and  liis  feet 
towards  HiU'kiiey  Wii-k.  On  tlu*  otbtT  hand,  if  be  was  jmt  out  feet  first,  or  if  he 
jimijuHl  out  and  sdi^^littnl  on  liis  fi*ct,  the  ftU-rt  of  that  would  U»  to  stop  the  iVet. 
liis  luxly  would  *;o  lorwanl  with  the  veltM-it  y  of  the  eama«;e,  and  his  head  would  Im- 
snijuihed  iinnu*<liately  on  the  «^roun<l ;  and  if  thert^  was  a  stone  it  would  ])nKluee 
etferts  <|uite  as  jHjwerful  as  if  he  wore  thrown  out  hea<l  foremost.  I  think  it  ri;^hl 
to  nuMition,  in  the  event  of  any  <ine  of  you  reuuu'kin^  ou  this  faet,  that  it  makes 
iin  (lltlrrcnre  in  the  eharjre  a«jainst  whoever  it  was  that  eommitted  the  murder ; 
lor  it  is  plain  that  hrfore  the  lK)dy  wsis  removed  in  any  way,  either  by  liimsell'  or 
the  ninnlerer,  he  had  nveived  several  desjierate  wounds.  Aceordinjj  to  the 
uie<lieal  testiuionv  there  was  more  than  one  fraetui'e  of  the  skuU,  and  1  tliink  it 
rijrht  to  state  that,  in  |K)int  of  law,  whether  Mr.  Brigp*  had  been  struck  and  then 
stunned  by  the  blow,  so  as  to  ])e  unable  to  call  out,  or,  believing  that  lie  might 
be  g«)t  to  the  d(K>r  of  the  earriage.  and  then  driven  out  by  force,  or  the  fear  j)ro- 
dured  by  the  violent  aeti<in  of  his  assailant,  it  w<5uld  bi*  e<|ually  murder  if  his 
death  were  entirely  owing  to  his  jumping  out  on  his  feet,  and  his  mi»eting 
with  that  des]>erate  wound  which  severed  the  ear,  and  drove  in  part  of  the 
skull.  Mr.  Briggs  wa.s  examined  that  evening,  the  carriage  was  examined 
that  evening,  and  there  were  the  articles  that  Mr.  Briggs  had  not  lost. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  The  only  alteration  with  respect  tt) 
the  ])roiK*rty  was  that  tlie  watch  and  chain  were  gone.  That  some  struggle 
hatl  taken  i)lace  in  the  carnage  wjis  evident,  from  the  fact  that  a  link  of 
the  eliain  wiu*  found  cruslnnl  di)wn  in  the  mat  of  the  carriage.  The  hat  he 
wore  was  gone,  and  another  hat  was  lefl  in  its  place.  For  some  days  nothing  was 
known  alM)ut  it ;  but,  aci*ording  to  the  evidence,  Mr.  Death  was  applied  to  not  many 
days  after,  and  was  asked  if  he  had  exchangeil  a  chain.  Mr.  Death  said  "  Yes ; " 
and  he  gave  in  exchange  for  it  another  chain  (the  one  produced)  and  a  ring 
with  a  white  stone  and  a  head  on  it.  At  that  time  it  was  also  discovered  that 
there  was  some  question  about  a  hat.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the 
]X'rson  who  was  conntH^ted  with  the  transaction.  It  was  found  to  be  the  hat  of 
the  jirisoner  at  the  bar,  and  officers  were  sent  out  to  anticipate  his  axriTal  in 
America.  On  liis  arrival  there  his  box  was  searched,  and  the  watch  was  found  in 
his  box.  In  that  box  also  was  found  a  hat,  and  when  that  hat  was  hrought  hack 
to  this  country  inquiry  was  made  respecting  it.  At  first  it  was  said  the  hat  was 
not  the  hat  of  Mr.  Briggs,  because  it  was  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  too  short; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  examined  it  was  found  to  have  been  cut  down.  Then 
arises  the  question  with  res]KH't  to  the  watch  and  chain  and  hat  Mr.  Briggs  voMb 
and  the  hat  supixised  to  be  the  prisoner's.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  evidenoBb  •• 
was  well  observiKl  by  my  brother  Parry,  to  show  that  that  is  the  hat  Mr.  Briggi 
wore  on  that  night.  There  is  certainly  no  direct  evidence,  but  it  does  not  ftppMr 
that  there  was  any  other  hat  he  w^as  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  It  is  for  yoa  to 
say  whether  it  is  the  hat  he  ordinarily  wore.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  histoiy  and 
the  details  of  this  case  involve  three  matters  in  reality,  though  at  first  it  oocnmd 
to  me  there  were  four — the  watch  and  chain,  and  the  hat  Mr.  Briggs  loat  that 
night,  and  the  hat  that  was  found  in  the  carriage  in  place  of  Mr.  Brigga'a  haL 
These  are  three  matters  the  inquiry  into  which  constitutes  the  eaae  fixr  the  fOh 
secution.  Gentlemen,  these  are  not  three  links  of  the  same  chain,  and  do  not 
make  the  mistake  which  it  appears  to  me  the  remarks  of  my  brother  Fany  TatlMr 
tended  to  lead  you  into,  that  if  he  broke  one  link  of  the  chain  he  got  rid  of  ibt 
prosecution.  That  is  not  true.  There  are  three  separate  and  diatinet  Ikah^ 
having  each  of  them  a  separate  history,  and  a  failure  in  the  history  of  one  doca 
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not  in  the  sligLtest  degree  affect  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
others.     For  instance,  if  there  had  been  no  trace  whatever  of  either  of  the  hats — 
if  the  hat  alleged  to  be  the  hat  of  Mr.  Briggs  had  not  been  found  in  the  box  of 
the  prisoner,  that  could  not  have  diminished  the  weight  of  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  other  hat  and  to  the  watch  and  chain.     They  all  stand  on  separate  and  dis- 
tinct grounds  apart  from  each  other,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  made  out  to  your 
satisfaction — that  is,  if  the  result  of  the  evidence  satisfies  you  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  on  the  Monday  morning  in  possession  of  the  watch  and  chain,  then 
you  are  to  say  whether  he  has  given  a  true  account,  or — for  this  is  the  question— 
whether  he  has  given  a  satis^tory  account.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  watch 
and  chain  the  evidence  seems  to  be  this : — On  the  Monday  morning,  about  ten 
o'clock,  he  exchanged  Mr.  Briggs's  chain  for  a  chain  which  he  took  of  Mr.  Death, 
the  jeweller.     That  chain  he  pawned  on  the  Wednesday.     But  then  you  will 
say,    what    became  of    the   watch  ?       Why,   when    he   was    apprehended  off 
New  York  he  had  the  watch  in  his  box ;  it  was  found   there.     He  said  it  was 
his  watch,  and  that  he  had  had  it  for  two  years.      It  will  be  for  you  to  say 
whether  that  is  evidence  that  both  the  watch  and  chain  were  in  his  possession. 
How  did  they  come  into  his  possession  ?     I  shall  presently  ask  that  question,  and 
call  the  attention  of  my  brother  Parry  to  the  way  in  which  I  understand  he  put 
it ;  because  I  am  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  and  I  am  desirous  not 
to  speak  ambiguous  or  doubtful  language,  but  to  express  myself  with  perfect 
plainness,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.     You  will  have  to 
ask  yourselves  whether  the  prisoner  had  the  watch  and  chain  on  the  Monday 
morning.     The  evidence  is,  that  he  separated  them,  if  he  had  them, — that  is,  that 
he  took  the  chain  to  Mr.  Death,  that  he  there  had  it  valued  at  3/.  10*.,  that  he 
declined  to  take  a  chain  of  the  value  of  3/.  16*.,  which  would  require  a  pajrment  of 
5«.,  and  that  he  took  a  chain  of  the  value  of  3/.  5*.,  and  took  a  ring  instead  of  the 
6*.     That  is  the  evidence,  and  I  must  here  again  say  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
you  believe  that  part  of  the  case  or  not.     Unless  you  believe  it,  you  ought  not  to  act 
upon  it ;  but  if  you  do  believe  it,  you  ought  to  follow  it  to  any  fair  and  reasonable 
conclusion  to  which  it  leads.     When  he  had  got  the  chain  he  went  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  and  showed  it,  spoke  of  it,  and  mentioned  the  price  he  had  given  for  it. 
He  said  he  had  bought  a  ring  at  the  same  place,  and  that  he  had  bought  both  of 
them  at  the  docks.     There  is  no  evidence  that  he  said  any  thing  to  any  body  about 
the  watch.     None.     He  gave  different  accounts  of  the  ring.     He  described  him- 
self as  buying  the  ring  along  with  the  chain.     It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  there, 
can  be  any  doubt  that  he  got  the  ring  from  Mr.  Death.     He  stated  to  one  person, 
according  to  the  evidence,  if  you  believe  it,  that  Jie  had  the  ring  sent  to  him  by 
his  father ;  and  in  America,  when  he  was  questioned  about  the  ring,  he  said  he  had 
bought  it  at  a  shop  in  Cheapside,  very  probably  meaning  that  he  got  it  at  Mr. 
Death's.     Grentlemen,  you  will  have  to  consider  what  is  the  reasonable  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances.     He  never  has  said  on  any  occasion  that 
he  bought  the  watch  and  chain  at  the  docks.     What  he  said  in  America  was  that 
he  had  had  the  watch  two  years,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his  buying  it  at 
the  docks,  and  the  statement  of  his  counsel  to  Mr.  Tanner  appears  to  me  to 
amount  to  nothing.     The  statement  here  in  London  was  that  he  bought  the  chain 
and  the  seal,  he  said  nothing  about  the  watch,  at  the  docks,  speaking  of  the  chain 
which  he  had  undoubtedly  exchanged  for  the  original  chain  at  Mr.  Death's.    I 
think  it  my  duty  to  point  these  matters  out  to  you.     I  come  now  to  the  question 
as  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  Parry,    My  brother  Paany 
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ku^^osUkI  that  there  ih  no  evidence  that  he  ever  said  to  any  body  until  he  got  to 
Animca  that  he  Iwught  the  watch  at  the  docks. 

liaron  Martin  (referring  to  his  notes). — Infl])ector  Tanner  Fa3'8,  "  I  did  not 
hear  him  say  he  hjul  purchju^ed  the  watch  and  chain  at  the  docks.  His  counsel 
suggested  that  hefore  the  magistrates  at  New  York." 

The  Lord  CHiiet'  Baron. — 1  want  to  call  my  brother  Parry's  att^ention  to 
whether  I  am  stri<'tly  stating  what  I  want  to  convey  to  your  minds.  \Miat  I 
uiulerst<KHl  my  brother  Parry  to  state  was  this,  that  he  bought  the  watch  and 
chain  at  the  dwks,  and  that,  very  likely  from  the  price  he  paid,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  a  transaction  of  that  sort  could  not  be  perfectly  right.  I  understood 
my  brother  Parry  to  say  that  any  false  statement  or  awkwardness  about  his 
communications  in  reference  to  that  matter  might  be  explained  by  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  doing  wrong.  I  call  attention  to  it  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  distinctly  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  your  minds — namely, 
that  instead  of  committing  the  murder  on  Saturday  he  bought  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  the  docks  the  watch  and  chain  from  the  man  who  had  committed  the 
murder,  or  from  somebody  connected  with  him.  That  is  his  account  of  it.  A 
robbery  being  committed  on  Satunlay  night,  and  the  stolen  articles  appearing  on 
tlie  Monday  morning,  that  is  certainly  not  so  near  as  if  they  were  disposed  of  on 
the  following  morning ;  but,  for  all  ])ractical  purposes,  and  for  all  honest  dealing, 
Monday  morning  is  the  same  to  Saturday  night  as  Tuesday  morning  is  to 
Monday  night.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  how  far  you  can  accept,  as  an 
ai)ology  for  being  in  possession  of  these  things,  the  statement  that  he  was  aware 
there  was  something  wrong  about  his  having  bought  them,  and  that  he  therefore 
gave  excuses  and  made  awkward  statements  about  them.  That  is  not  the  only  thing. 
The  remarkable  matter  about  this  case  is  that  every  part  of  the  change  of 
property,  whether  the  loss  of  the  watch  and  chain  and  the  liat  by  Mr.  Briggg, 
or  the  hat  left  in  the  railway  carriage  by  somebody,  |)oints  with  a  certain 
aegree  of  strength,  more  or  less,  of  which  you  only  are  to  judge,  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  You  will  next  have  to  consider  the  question  of  the  hat.  Mr.  Briggs's 
hat  is  proved  to  be  Mr.  Briggs's  hat,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  collect,  my  brother 
Parry  did  not  deny  the  probability  that  it  was  the  hat. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Parry. — I  admitted  that  it  was  a  hat  sold  by  Mr.  Digance,  bot 
not  the  hat  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Of  course,  my  brother  Pany  could  not  admit  any 
thing  in  a  case  like  this ;  but  the  hatter  who  made  it  said,  "  I  made  it  for  Mr. 
Digance,"  and  Mr.  Digance  says,  "  I  recognize  this  hat  as  far  as  I  can  as  having 
been  miule  to  the  order  oi'  Mr.  Briggs."  He  speaks  of  it  in  all  respeota  aa  being 
the  hat.  He  says  it  has  been  cut  down,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  no  hatter 
would  have  cut  it  down,  and  then  he  points  out  the  peculiarities,  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  dwell  u|X)n.  The  hat  on  being  examined  turns  out  to  hava- 
been  sewed  in  a  manner  which  is  said  not  to  be  the  practice  of  regpular  hatten» 
and  apparently  not  the  practice  of  second-hand  hatters.  I  do  not  think  it  neoe^ 
sary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  two  hatters.  One  of  than  nid 
certainly  he  should  not  have  done  so  and  so,  and  he  did  not  think  it  waa  niuL 
Another  of  them  demurred  to  another  part  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  for  joa  ta 
sa}'  whether,  on  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  it  is  or  is  not  made  out  to  your 
satisfiiction  that  that  hat  was  the  hat  furnished  to  Mr.  Briggs.  A  remark  made 
by  the  Solicitor-General  is  true  enough.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  haa  had — aad 
(me  is  very  glad  that  he  has  had — the  protection  of  a  patriotic  sodetj,  'ntaWiilrt' 
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for  the  protection  of  their  countrymen,  and  one  would  think  that  no  expense 
was  spared  hy  them  to  gain  ail  the  information  that  could  be  obtained.  It  is 
for  you  to  consider  whether  half  the  industry  and  diligence  which  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  those  old  hats  that  we  saw  last  night — I  forget  now  how  many 
there  were — it  is  for  you  to  consider,  whether,  if  that  diligence  had  been  applied 
in  finding  out  where  the  prisoner  bought  this  hat,  which  was  bought,  certainly, 
according  to  his  own  account,  not  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  the 
murder,  half  that  diligence  would  not  have  found  out  the  veiy  man  who  sold  it 
to  him,  if  any  body  did  sell  it,  and  the  very  man  who  altered  it,  if,  in  &ct,  any 
body  did  alter  it  but  himself.  That  is  a  fEu^t  you  will  have  to  put  to  yourselves 
and  decide  for  yourselves,  but  it  is  a  point  in  the  case  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Parry. — Mr.  Digance,  at  the  close  of  his  evidence,  in  answer  to 
me,  said,  "  I  will  not  swear  that  this  is  the  hat  I  sold  to  Mr.  Briggs." 

The  Chief  Baron. — I  dare  say  he  would  not  swear  that  is  the  one ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  he  believed  it  was,  and  whether  he  furnishes  sufficient 
materials  for  you  to  believe  it  was.  A  man  may  not  swear  to  a  fact  of  which  he 
is  not  thoroughly  satisfied ;  Mr.  Digance  could  not  be  certain  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  am  certain  I  am  addressing  you,  or  in  the  extreme  sense  asked  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Well,  then,  you  are  to  say  how  far  the  story  of  the  hat  leads 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hat  found  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  the  hat  of  Mr.  Briggs.  With  respect  to  the  hat  left  in  the  railway 
carriage,  undoubtedly  it  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  at  first.  The  foreman 
said,  looking  to  the  pattern  of  the  lining,  there  were  not  more  than  three  hats 
made  with  it,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  hat-maker  himself,  said,  "  I  had  a  number  of 
samples  from  Paris ;  there  were  only  two  or  three  of  this  pattern,  and  certainly 
not  more  than  one  hat,  or  two  at  the  most,  were  made  with  this  particular 
lining."  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  what  is  the  conclusion  you  draw  from 
that.  Mrs.  Repsch  said  Miiller's  hat  had  a  remarkable  lining,  and  so  the  jGact 
appears  to  have  been,  she  never  could  have  seen  its  like.  But  where  these 
different  points  of  the  case  lead  independently  of  each  other  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, it  is  for  you  to  say  how  far  the  union  of  more  than  one  gives  strength  to 
that  conclusion — how  hx  it  is  better  if  several  of  them  unite  together  in  a 
conclusion,  even  though  not  so  perfect,  and  lead  to  a  result  more  certain  on  the 
whole.  There  is  a  case  reported  which  wiU  illustrate  what  I  mean :  it  occurs 
in  Mr.  Starkie's  book  on  Evidence.  A  gentleman  was  robbed  of  his  purse  in  a 
crowd.  He  gave  instant  information.  Some  notorious  character  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  purse  was  found  upon  him.  The  gentleman  was  asked  whether 
that  was  his  purse.  He  said  he  believed  it  was.  The  purse  was  turned  out. 
It  contained  five  or  six  pieces  of  coin.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  swear  to  the 
first.  He  said,  "  No."  He  was  asked  if  he  could  swear  to  any  one  of  the  pieces 
of  money.  He  said,  "  No,  I  cannot."  He  was  told  if  he  could  not  swear  to  the 
property  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  He  was  again  asked,  "  Are  you  con- 
vinced that  is  your  purse  and  money  ?"  He  said,  "  I  am."  He  was  asked  why. 
"  Because,"  he  said,  "  the  purse  happened  to  contain  five  or  six  separate  pieces  of 
money,  and  although  I  could  not  swear  to  any  individual  coin — there  was  a  7*. 
piece,  even  then  not  very  common,  a  half-crown  piece,  and  others  (enumerating 
the  coins) — yet  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  one  else  had  a  purse  exactly  like  this, 
with  these  several  pieces  of  money  in  it."  You  will  appreciate  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  identification — not  identifying  each  piece,  but  identifying  the  collection. 
"I  swear  to  my  purse,"  said  the  gentleman,  "with  these  separate  pieces  of 
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moiifiv,  wliicli  I  perfectly  recollect.     Though  I  cannot  identify  each  individual 
piece  I  can  identify  the  whole,  and  the  conviction  on  my  mind  is  that  it  is  my 
projjfrty."     I  forbt»ar  to  wtate  what  the  conclusion  wan  that  waa  dmwn  in  that 
particular  case,  but  it  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  if  part  of  the 
case  leads  to  one  conclusion,  and  another  part  of  the  case,  though  imperfectly, 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  adds  strength  to  that  conclusion ;  and  tso  a  third 
point,  though  not  ^wrfectly  made  out,  still  adds  strength  to  the  general  case  that 
is  involved  in  a  comparison  of  these  diiferent  facts  and  circumstances  ;  and  that 
is  the  true  value  of  circumstantial  evidence.     If  you  helieve  the  facts  that  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  you  are  bound  to  go  on  with  that  conclusion  to  the  end.     WeU, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further  with  reference  to  the  hat  which  was 
found  in  the  caniage,  the  hat  which  was  found  in  the  prisoner  s  box,  or  the 
vs'atch  and  chain.     1  have  already  made  a  remark  on  Lec*s  testimony.     I  have 
told  you  distinctly  that  if  you  believe,  from  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner, 
and  from  what  you  know  of  his  history  and  habits,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  the  deed,  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  your  verdict.     It  is  said  he  was 
lame  on  the  Saturday  night,  but  according  to  the  evidence  he  was  walking 
about  from  six   to  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  following  that  of  the  murder, 
and  it  is  not  stated  that  he  walked  lame  or  had  to  sit  down  in  consequence. 
I  now,  then,  come  to  the  last  defence  made — the  alibi.     That  is  so  entirely 
a  matter  for  your  consideration  that  I  shall  say  verj'  little  about  it.     You  have 
had  the  evidence  of  ]Marv  Ann  Eldred,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  hear  or  see 
without  great  compassion  for  the  situation  in  life  which  she  has  filled.     Her  evi- 
dence consisted,  certainly,  very  much  more  in  saying  what  she  could  not  tlian  in 
saying  what  she  did  recollei*t.     But  she  stated  that  she  went  out  at  nine,  and  that 
JMiillcr  called  al)out  half-]>ast  nine  o'clock.    No  doubt  that  is  the  case  of  the  alibi; 
that  wius  what  she  came  here  to  say.     She  said  she  knew  Miiller  was  going  to 
America,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  going  to  America  was  perfectly  well  known 
— that  is,  that  he  had  the  intention  of  going.     And  she  said,  "  He  told  me  that  if 
I  did  not  go  with  him  he  would  not  stay  more  than  six  months."     You  will  have 
to  say  whether  her  account  is  at  all  a  satisfactory  one,  and  how  far  you  believe 
that  it  makes  out  an  alibi.     With  respect  to  the  witness  Jones,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  her  or  her  husband  with  the  same  deg^ree  of  forbearance.     With  respect 
to  the  husband,  I  think  a  man  engaged  through  the  medium  of  his  wife  in  a 
transaction  of  that  sort  is  about  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.     How  far  the  wife 
is  some  shades  better  it  is  for  you  to  determine.     But  really  the  question  camei 
to  this — and  it  is  for  you  to  consider — whether  the  whole  movements  of  the 
prisoner  s|)oken  to  on  the  night  of  the  murder  are  not,  according  to  the  argument 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  entirel3'  reconcileable  with  the  case  for  the  proeeoation. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  prisoner  was  at  Repsch's.     He  then  Vdt, 
taking  his  boots  with  him,  saying  he  was  going  to  CamberweU.     There  WM 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  have  gone  to  CamberweU,  and  to  have  returned,  though 
not  in  the  same  omnibus  with  Mr.  Briggs.     He  would  arrive  in  the  CSty  in  time 
to  go  by  the  train  from  Fenchurch-street.     These,  I  think,  are  nearly  all  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention.     And  vawg 
gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty.     It  remains  with  yon  to 
discharge  yours.     1  must  again  tell  you  that  the  verdict  is  to  be  joors.     It  n  ftr 
you  to  decide  the  great  and  im^wrtant  question  of  the  prisoners  guilt  or  innoeeneeu 
If  I  have  in  any  pai*t  of  my  address  to  you  intimated  any  opinion  on  that  milgaok 
I  have  desired  to  express  none.     I  have  called  your  attention  to  eixtmnutMMni 
which  I  tliink  you  ought  to  consider ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  I  have  endesvoond  l» 
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avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide ;  it  ia 
for  you  to  deliberate  and  decide  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  and  ac- 
cording to  your  conscience ;  and  if  you  have  collected  any  opinion  as  to  any  part 
of  the  case  from  what  may  have  fidlen  irom  me,  unless  in  as  far  as  it  goes  along 
with  your  entire  and  deliberate  judgment,  I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  treat  it  as 
if  I  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  The  verdict  is  to  be  yours.  The  law  and 
the  constitution  have  given  to  twelve  men,  sworn  to  act  according  to  the  evidence, 
the  duty  of  finding  the  verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty.  In  deliberating  upon 
that  verdict,  I  doubt  not,  as  advised  by  both  learned  counsel,  you  will  act  with  im- 
partiality and  fairness  ;  you  will  remember  the  duty  you  owe  the  prisoner,  to  deem 
him  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.  You  will  not  forget  the  duty  you  owe  the 
country  and  society  at  large,  if  the  evidence  leads  you  to  a  conclusion  of  guilt, 
fearlessly  to  act  upon  it,  according  to  your  conscience,  and  find  that  verdict  which 
you  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  And  may  the  God  of  all  truth  guide  your  hearts 
and  judgments  unto  that  which  shall  be  a  perfect  and  satisfi^ictory  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock,  and 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes  returned  into  court,  finding  the  prisoner 
Ghiilty. 

Being  called  upon  to  say  if  he  had  any  thing  to  urge  why  sentence  of  Death 
should  not  be  pronounced,  the  prisoner  made  answer :  "  I  have  nothing  to'  say 
before  judgment." 

Mr.  Baron  Martin  having  put  on  the  black  cap,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said,— 
Fi'anz  Midler,  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  express  generally  any  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It  is  their  province  to  decide  upon  your  guilt  or  your 
innocence.  But  it  is  usual  for  the  Judges  to  state,  in  passing  sentence,  if  they 
entirely  concur  with  the  verdict,  and  they  do  so  for  two  reasons.  It  is  satisfactory 
if  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  concurs  with  that  of  the  jury,  and  I  am  authorized 
by  the  Chief  Baron  to  state,  and  I  state  on  my  own  behalf,  that  we  are  perfectiy 
satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  had  I  been  on  the  jury  I  would  have  concurred  in 
it.  And  there  is  a  second  reason  for  the  statement,  in  order  to  remove  entirely 
from  your  mind  any  idea  of  the  possibility  that  you  will  live  in  this  world  much 
longer.  Within  a  short  period  you  will  be  removed  from  it  by  a  violent  death.  I 
therefore  beseech  you  avail  yourself  of  what  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  afforded  you 
— the  means,  so  far  as  you  can,  of  making  your  peace  with  your  Maker, — and  be 
prepared  to  meet  that  fate  which  very  shortly  awaits  you.  I  forbear  going  into 
the  particulars  of  the  case ;  but  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  it  which,  if 
the  evidence  had  been  gone  into  more  minutely,  would  have  more  and  more  tended 
to  establish  your  guilt.  The  whole  evidence  as  to  your  movements  during  the 
day  of  the  murder  points  to  that  conclusion.  You  left  the  house  of  Blythe  about 
eleven.  You  continued  at  the  house  of  Repsch  till  between  seven  and  eight,  when, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  evidently  favourable,  you  started 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  telling  him  you  were  going  to  Camberwell  to  see  the  young 
woman  Eldred.  You  went  there.  It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Jones  supposed  she  was 
telling  the  truth  when  she  says  you  were  there  after  nine  o'clock,  but  in  my  opinion 
she  was  in  error,  and  from  the  time  you  left  the  City  it  was  earlier ;  but  you  still 
had  time  to  return  by  omnibus  towards  the  Fenchurch  station  b^ore  the  train 
started,  where,  observing  Mr.  Briggs,  probably  exhibiting  this  watch  and  chain, 
you  formed  the  determination  to  rob  him.  There  are  other  circumstances  which 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion.     What  is  your  history  during  the  following  week  P 
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Yflu  eicbange  tbe  chain  of  Mr.  Bri^s  Ibi  anotiier  ftt  Mr.  Detth't.  Tod  imme- 
diately proceed  to  pled^  that  chain  id  order  to  recave  a  som  of  mouej  upon  it. 
Having  done  eo,  you  take  out  of  pledge  your  own  watoh  and  chun,  and,  having 
got  them,  you  proceed  to  pledge  them  again  at  another  ahop  for  a  higher  sum  and 
aell  the  ticket.  If  tlie  real  troth  were  known,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found 
that,  moved  by  the  devil;  and  for  the  purpoee  of  getting  money  to  go  to  America, 
you  robbed  Mr.  Brigga  of  his  watch  and  chun,  and  with  these  contrived,  with 
atuiHtance  from  your  friends,  to  get  sufBcient  money  to  pay  your  passage.  That, 
there  oan  he  little  doubt,  is  tlie  true  history  of  the  transaction.  I  refer  to  these 
factu  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fVom  your  mind  all  idea  of  there  being  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  commutation  of  sentence.  I  must  say,  aft^r  listening  to  tH  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced.  I  feel  no  more  doubt  that  you  committed  this 
murder,  than  I  do  with  reference  to  the  ooourrenoe  of  any  other  event  of  whidi  I 
am  certain,  but  which  I  did  not  eee  with  my  own  eyes.  Tbe  sentence  I  have  now 
to  pasB  on  you  is  not  that  of  the  Chief  Baron ;  it  is  not  my  sentence ;  it  is  the 
sentence  which  the  law  of  England  imposes  on  all  persons  found  guilty  of  murder, 
and  that  is,  that  you  he  taken  hack  to  the  prison  whence  jon  came,  and  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  nntil  you  are  dead,  and 
that  your  body,  when  dead,  be  taken  down  and  buried  in  the  precincts  of  tbe 
prison  where  you  were  last  confined  before  this  seutenoe  of  execution  was  passed 
upon  you  ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

The  prisoner  then,  with  great  firmness  and  Belf-possession,  said, — "  I  should  like 
to  say  something.  I  am,  at  all  events,  satisfied  with  the  sentence  which  your 
lordship  has  passed.  1  know  very  well  it  is  that  which  the  law  of  tbe  countiy 
preecribes.  What  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  on  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  tacts,  hut  on  a  false  statement." 

The'  firmness  of  tlie  miserable  man  hers  gave  way,  and  he  left  Uie  dock  bttJied 
in  tears'. 

<  For  an  account  of  the  execution  of  Fnmx  MUUer,  see  the  COironicU^  onte. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  DENMAEK. 


Swmmary  of  the  Deliheraiions  of  the  Conference  of  London,  from  the  2Hh  of  April 
to  the  22nd  of  June,  1864.    From  Papers  preeetUed  to  both  Honeee  of  Parliament, 


At  the  inyitation  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic  Migesty,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  France,  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, of  the  Courts  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  met  in  Conference 
in  London  with  the  object  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  mutual  agreement 
in  order  to  re-establish  peace  between 
Denmark  and  Germany. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  April. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
belligerents  at  this  period,  it  is  sufficient 
to  c^  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  to  re- 
call in  a  few  words  the  events  which 
had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  had  been  in 
military  occupation  of  the  Federal  troops, 
in  virtue  of  a  measure  decreed  by  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort.  This  occupation,  it 
must  be  stated,  was  effected  without  a 
blow  being  struck;  King  Christian  IX. 
having  resolved  not  to  oppose  by  force  of 
arms  a  measure  taken  by  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  whose  authority  he  was 
bound  to  recognize  in  the  quality  of  Duke 
of  Holstein. 

In  the  month  of  February  an  Anstro- 
Prussian  army  crossed  the  Eider  to  take 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  as  a 
material  g^rantee  for  the  execution  of 
the  eng^ements  contracted  by  the 
Danish  Government  in  1851  and  1852. 


After  a  courageous  but  unequal  strug- 
gle, the  Danish  troops  fell  back  as  fkr  as 
the  north  of  Jutland. 

A  combat,  long  undecided,  was  still 
g^ing  on  before  the  fortified  position  of 
Diippel.  It  was  carried  by  the  Prussian 
troops  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Conferences. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Danish  gar- 
rison, abandoning  voluntarily  the  fortress 
of  Fredericia,  delivered  the  key  of  the 
position  of  Jutland  to  the  allies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northern  ex- 
tremity  of  this  province,  to  the  north  of 
the  Lime  Hord,  all  the  continental 
portion  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  was  thus 
in  the  power  of  the  allies,  at  the  time 
when  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  about 
to  enter  into  deliberation  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 

Conquered  on  land,  Denmark  nuun- 
tained  her  superiority  on  the  sea.  Her 
navy  blockaded  the  ports  and  captured 
the  merchant-vessels  of  the  Giirman 
Powers. 

In  reprisal  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
their  oonmiercei  the  allies  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Jutland  a  contribution  of 
war  estimated  at  650,000  crowns,  or 
90,0002.  sterlmg. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the 
26th  of  April. 

The  first  care  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  invite  the  belli- 
gerents to  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities;  a  preliminary  measure  equally 
called  for  by  the  intensts  of  humanity 
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and  of  the  ni>p)tiution8  confided  to  the 
can'  of  tilt*  Cimferenci*. 

Tilts  iiroposal,  made  by  Earl  Kuss(.>ll  in 
IIh*  ijuvtin^  of  the  25th  of  Aj)nl,  was 
uniinimoiisly  8U])|K>rt<Hl  by  thi*  Plcnipo- 
IfUtiarit"*  of  Francv,  Hiissia,  and  SwwU'n. 

A  ]>roI(in;;i>d  di.sciission  took  plai'o  as  to 
till.'  siniiiltant'ous  sus]M>nsion  of  hostilities 
by  land  and  scti.  The  Danish  (foveni- 
mv\\\  at  tirst  insistcnl  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  blockade,  which  thcv  con^dered 
as  an  c:]uivalont  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Duchies  by  the  allied  tr(M)])s. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  j^owers  with 
which  the  Plenii)otentiaries  of  the  belli- 
jrercnt  Powers  were  funiisheil,  made  itself 
felt  for  tlie  first  time  during  tliis  delmtc. 
The  ne<'essity  of  having  recourse  for  fresh 
instructions  to  CV)]K*nhagen,  to  Berlin,  and 
to  \'ienna,  has  oi'casioned  delays  which 
have  interrupted  the  lalwrnrs  of  the  Con- 
ference in  a  manner  much  to  l>c  regretted 
as  reganls  the  success  of  its  delilterations. 

Even  the  rapidity  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  found  insufficient  to  over- 
come  this   ditficultv.      This   will  Ihj   ad- 

•r* 

mitted  when  it  is  known  tliat  the  route 
for  direct.  corresiH)ndence  being  close<l  to 
the  Danisli  Pleniiwtentiaries  by  the  state 
of  war,  they  were  obliged  to  corresi>ond 
with  their  Cioveniment  by  the  route  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  Lapland,  and  Stock- 
holm. 

These  circumstances  explain  how  it  wa» 
thai  the  questicm  of  the  suspension  of 
liostilitics,  brought  forward  on  the  25th 
(»f  April,  wa.s  not  8cttle<l  till  the  third  sit- 
ting, on  the  9tli  of  May,  after  a  fortuight^s 
loss  of  time. 

We  will  shorten  the  account  of  this 
long  debate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
j)resentative3  of  the  neutral  Powers  it 
would  have  l)een  preferable  to  conclude  a 
regular  armistice  of  a  certain  duration,  in 
order  to  leave  all  nect'ssjiry  latitude  for 
negotiation.  Tlio  Courts  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  declared  themsi>lves  rt»ady  to  con- 
sent to  this  proposal.  Tlio  Danish  Cabinet 
wouhl  not  adhere  to  it;  for  reprisals  by 
sea  Ixiing  the  only  measures  within  the 
])o\ver  of  Denmark,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand tliat  the  Danish  Pleniiwtentiaries 
(lid  not  wish  to  deprive  their  liovemment 
of  this  arm  during  too  pn)longetl  a  jHTiod, 
above  all  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  naviga- 
tion is  of  short  duration. 

We  ])oint  out  this  consideration  in  a 
spirit  of  strict  equity,  however  injurious 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  Denmark  on 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  might  l)e  to 
the  negotiati(m  itsi'lf. 

The  Danish  Uovennnent  limited  it  to 
four  wec^ks,  namely,  from  the  12th  of  May 
to  the  12th  of  June. 

l*n)tocol  No.  3  detennines  the  conditions 


of  this  trace.    They  may  be  resumed  in 
tlicse  terms : — 

**  Hostilities  shall  be  suspended  by  sea 
and  by  land,  fhmi  the  12th  of  Mav,  for 
the  space  of  a  mouth  ; 

**()n  the  same  day  Denmark  shall  raise 
the  bWkades; 

'*  I*russia  and  Austria  engage,  during 
the  susiRinsion  of  hrMtilities,  not  to  im- 
peile,  in  the  parts  of  Jutland  occupied  by 
their  armies,  either  the  annmerce,  or  the 
comnmnii'ations,  or  the  rc^rular  course  of 
the  administration;  not  to  raise  c<.)ntri- 
butions  of  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
{Miy  for  all  tliat  may  Ixi  fiu^lshed  to  the 
German  troops,  who  sliall  simply  continue 
to  occupy  their  present  strategical  {Misi- 
tions ; 

"  Tlie  l)elligcrent  jMirties  agree  to  pre- 
serve their  resjMictive  military  positions  by 
sea  and  land,  and  engage  not  to  reinforce 
them  during  the  continuance  of  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities ; 

*' Official  notification  shall  lie  made  to 
the  Commanders  of  the  belligerent  forces 
by  sea  and  land  by  their  respective  Go- 
vernments," 

Tliis  notification  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  prevent  the  naval  combat  which  took 
plaL*e  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  Island 
of  Heligoland.  But  the  canuon-shots 
exchanged  between  the  respective  forces 
were  the  last  from  that  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Conference  has  no  cause  to  r^ret 
its  having  offered  to  the  belligerents,  and 
pn)cured  for  commerce,  this  interval  of 
security  and  repose. 

After  liaving  obtained  this  first  remit* 
the  HeniiK)tentiaries  of  Great  Britun 
])roposed  to  proceed  in  the  next  sitting 
to  the  discussion  of  the  preUminaries  of 
peace. 

With  this  object.  Lord  Russell,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  after  having  referred  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  Courts  of  Vieiuui  end 
Berlin  to  the  projiosal  to  aAsemUe  in  Gob- 
ference  in  London,  in  order  to  deviie 
means  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  xeoo^* 
nized  that  it  belonged  to  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Austria  and  Phusift  to  ezpfauB 
the  motives  which  induced  thor  Govern- 
ments to  occupy  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
Danish  territory,  and  to  malte  known  the 
intentions  of  their  Conrtii  with  a  Tlew  to 
the  re -establishment  of  a  at^d  peace. 

In  re])ly  to  this  appeal,  the  fixst  Itad* 
potcntiary  of  IVussia  thought  it  Us  dvtgf 
to  declare  that  the  German  Poww%  ^ 
fore  entering  into  a  discussion  on  thai 
ditioiiH  for  the  re-establishment  of 
with  Denmark,  think  it  right  to 
that  they  consi<ler  "the  gionnd  of 
cussion  as  entirely  free  ftom  any  i 
tiou  resulting  from  engagemeuBi 
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may  have  existed  before  the  war  between 
their  Govemmeuts  and  Denmark.  Whilst 
thns  claiming  for  themselves  full  liberty 
of  discussion,  and  the  power  of  making 
such  proposals  as  they  may  consider  to  be 
of  a  nature  to  ensure  a  solid  and  lasting 
pacification,  the  German  Governments  do 
not  mean  to  exclude  any  combination 
which  may  tend  to  attain  that  object, 
without  prejudicing  acquired  rights." 

The  explanations  which  were  given  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  Courts 
on  this  subject  in  the  sittings  of  May  12 
and  17  clearly  brought  to  light  a  complete 
divei^euce  of  opinion  existing  between  aU 
the  members  of  the  Conference  with  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  the  engagements 
resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
1852. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
maintained  the  respect  due  to  the  reci- 
procal obligations  contracted  by  all  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  that  treaty. 
They  observed  that  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, war  may  put  an  end  to  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  Powers  who  have  become  bel- 
ligerents, yet  it  cannot  release  those 
Powers  from  their  obligations  to  the 
other  Powers  who  joined  in  the  signature 
of  the  same  treaty.  They  showed  that 
before  destroying  this  act  that  decision 
ought  to  be  justi^ed  by  satisfactory  rea- 
sons. In  short,  before  abandoning  an 
agreement,  it  ought  to  be  understood 
what  was  intended  to  take  its  place. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  expressed 
himself  exactly  to  the  same  purpose.  "  He 
maintained  that  before  abandoning  a 
treaty  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Powers  who  signed  it  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  forward  reasons  which  should  be 
generally  agreed  upon  as  satisfactory. 
These  reasons  must  be  very  grave  ones. 
The  Treaty  of  1852  was  concluded  with 
the  object  of  consolidating  the  peace  of 
the  North,  and  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  It  was  concluded  not 
only  between  the  Powers  actually  at  war, 
but  also  between  all  the  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  it.  Their  Representatives,  now 
met  in  Conference,  are  assuredly  at  liberty 
to  exchange  their  ideas  as  to  new  com- 
binations to  be  adopted,  provided  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  ofler  guarantees 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  equivalent  to 
those  on  which  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power  now  rests." 

The  Minister  of  Sweden,  while  adhering 
to  the  line  of  argument  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Russia,  observed  that,  as  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  one  of  the  Powers  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  1852,  he  must  mun- 
tain  that  basis  of  negotiation  until  it 
should  have  been  proved  that  it  was  in- 


suflicient  to  enable  them  to  attain  the 
object  of  the  present  Conference;  that, 
before  abandoning  it,  it  was  at  least  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  vnth.  the  exact 
nature  of  the  arrangements  which  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it. 

The  Ambassador  of  France,  animated  by 
the  same  conciliatory  disposition,  asked 
the  German  Plenipotentiaries  if,  in  case  the 
arrangements  of  1851  and  1852  should  not 
admit  of  being  maintained,  it  would  not 
be  possible,  in  their  opinion,  to  substitate 
for  them  Aresh  combinations,  without  de- 
parting from  the  circle  traced  out  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

M.  de  Quaade  maintained  that  his 
Government  considered  the  Treaty  of  1852 
as  being  stiU  in  force.  Baron  de  Beust 
observed  that  its  validity  had  never  been 
recognized  by  the  Confederation. 

In  the  presence  of  such  divergent  doc- 
trines there  was  little  expectation  of  being 
able  to  arrive  at  a  result  at  all  in  con- 
formity with  the  thoughts  of  conciliation 
and  peace  with  which  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  invited  the  Cabi- 
nets to  cause  themselves  to  be  represented 
in  a  Conference  in  London. 

Nevertheless,  however  uncertain  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion appeared  from  the  beginning,  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Briti&in,  in  entire 
accord  with  the  Plenipotentisuries  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  did  not  the  less  persevere 
in  their  efibrts  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. * 

Animated  by  this  desire,  Earl  Russell 
opened  the  sitting  of  May  17,  by  recalling 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  Count 
Bemstorft*  to  announce  the  bases  of  paci- 
fication which  the  Courts  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  proposed  to  submit  to  the  Confe- 
rence. 

Protocol  No.  5  sets  forth  the  means 
which  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  con- 
sidered as  the  best  adapted  to  bring  about 
a  solid  and  durable  pacification.  To  use 
the  words  of  Count  Bemstorff*,  "  It  is  a 
pacification  which  assures  to  the  Duchies 
absolute  guarantees  against  the  return  of 
any  foreign  oppression,  and  which,  by  thus 
excluding  for  the  future  any  subject  of  dis- 
pute, of  revolution,  and  of  war,  guarantees 
to  Germany  that  security  in  the  North 
which  she  requires  in  order  not  to  fall 
periodically  into  the  state  of  affairs  which 
brought  on  the  present  war.  These 
guarantees  can  only  be  found  in  the  com- 
plete political  independence  of  the  Duchies, 
and  their  close  connexion  by  means  of 
common  institutions." 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  neutral 
Powers  did  not  consider  this  programme 
as  positive,  clear,  and  Batisfiu;tory.    They 
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(l(H.'mo<l  it  ncHVttsary  to  invite  tlie  Gennan 
neiii]K)toiitinrieH  to  hriu^  forward  tlieir 
plan  in  u  more  precise  form. 

Count  A])i)ouyi  replied,  "tliat  the  pro- 
IK)Siil  comprises  the  complete  autonomy  of 
the  Duchies,  with  coinnum  iustitutionH 
and  entire  indeiM.>ndence  in  their  political 
and  udniinistrutive  reflations,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  complications  which  have 
hitherto  taken  place.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  Succession  it  remains  open,  the  Diet 
having  only  susi)ended  its  solution,  with- 
out pronoimcing  on  the  rijrhts  of  tlie  King 
of  Denmark." 

Tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon  coidd  not  refrain 
from  ohser\'ing,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
German  Plenii)Otentiaries  was  so  vag^c, 
that  no  meml>er  of  the  Conference  could 
understand  its  hearing. 

Tlie  language  of  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  German  Confederation  was  more  ex- 
plicit :  — 

*'  He  thought  it  right  to  remark  that  he 
had  not  joined  in  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Plenijiotentiariea  of  Austria  and  IVus- 
sia;  and  that,  although  not  directed  to  do 
so  hy  his  instructions,  he  cannot  help 
affirming  officiously  that  the  Diet  will  not 
consent  to  an  arrangimient  which,  even 
under  an  eventual  or  i^onditional  form, 
would  restore  the  union  l)etweeu  the 
Duchies  and  Denmark." 

WHiat  was  to  be  concluded  from  the  sum 
of  these  explanations  ?  It  resulted  from 
them  that  tnc  idea  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  was  to  make  the  Duchies  en- 
tirely independent  in  political  and  admini- 
strative matters,  to  allow  a  dynastic  tie 
to  sulmist  between  the  Duchies  and  the 
Danish  Monarc^hy,  but  to  make  that  tie 
dependent  on  the  decision  which  the  Frank- 
fort Diet  might  give  as  to  the  \'alidity  of 
the  titles  of  King  Christian  IX.,  in  Ids 
quality  of  Duke  of  Uolstein. 

To  complete  the  description  of  the 
merits  of  this  plan,  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  Austria  and  Piiissia,  it  must  be 
stated  tliat  the  Pleniiwtentiary  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  (Ud  not  feel  justified 
in  joining  in  it.  Finally,  that  Minister 
affirmed  that  the  minority  of  the  Diet 
would  refuse  its  adhesion  to  an  arrange- 
ment which,  even  under  a  conditional  form, 
would  re-establish  a  union  between  the 
Duchies  and  Denmark. 

Tliese  explanations  did  not  enable  the 
Danish  Plenipotentiaries  to  give  their 
assent  to  such  a  plan.  They  haid  no  liesi- 
tation  in  de<'laring  it  entirely  inadmissible. 

Tliis  refusal  put  an  end  to  the  first  com- 
bination proposed  by  the  German  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, with  a  view  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  solid  and  durable  peace. 

Tlie  sitting  of  the  28th  of  May  opened 
with  a  second  proposal  brought  forward  by 


the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. This  plan,  still  more  unexpected  than 
the  first,  had  for  its  object  to  demand  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Uolstein  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  and  their  imion  in  a  single 
State  under  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Here- 
ditary Prince  of  Schleswig-HoUtein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg. 

Protocol  No.  6  gives  the  reasons  which 
determined  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  to 
express  his  dissent,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  Henipoteutiaries  of  the 
German  Courts  to  detach  from  the  Danish 
Monanthy  the  wliole  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  and  to  place  that  State  under  a 
new  dynasty. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  by  what  right 
were  those  countries  to  be  disposed  of? 
They  are  occupied  in  fiict  by  the  allies*. 
By  right  they  do  not  belong  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  dynastic  combination 
mentioned  in  the  proposal  of  the  Gennan 
Courts,  the  Ambawadorof  Russia  obser\'ed 
that  it  would  prejudge  a  question  which 
could  not  be  decided  alone,  and  which  was 
not  yet  open  for  those  Powers  who  consi- 
dered the  Treaty  of  London  as  binding. 
Further,  in  his  opinion,  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  claims  to  assert.  When  the  question 
of  the  Succession  of  Holstein  came  to  be 
opened,  other  rights  would  be  entitled  to 
serious  examination.  Especially  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenbuiv  would  have  just  claiim 
to  assert.  The  Ilenipotentiary  of  Rasna 
considered  it  his  duty  to  reserve  them. 

The  refusal  with  which  the  Flenipotan- 
tiaries  of  Denmark  met  the  plan  propoMd 
by  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  If  the  Danish  Government  oomiidflnd 
the  proposal  of  the  preceding  sittiiig  inad- 
missible, so  much  the  more  is  it  impoMbIa 
for  them  to  discuss  this  one." 

Two  combinations  brought  ferwud  oa 
the  17th  and  28th  of  May  had  tbu  \mm^ 
one  after  the  other,  rejected,  witboiit  tiv 
negotiation  having  advanced  aringle  atap^ 
while  the  suspension  of  arms  waa  approaA 
ing  its  termination.  Inthisitateofuiqn 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Qreat  BritSii 
thought  that  the  moment  bad  affifii 
when  there  should  be  no  fbrthar  dal«j  b 
o])ening  to  the  beUigerentSi  the  mtbwnidi 
might  lead  them  to  an  honoimluB  an 
inent.  They  reoog^nized  that  milai 
foundations  of  a  solid  and  doiaMe 
were  laid,  it  was  not  far  the 
Powers  to  renounce  the  Treaty  of '. 
Neither  could  they  agree  to  a  ne  ~ 
ment  insufficient  for  Gennanj 
factory  to  Denmark.  FinaUy,  tike 
potentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
they  were  deeply  imbued  witt  fjbtt 
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viction  that,  on  the  one  hand,  respect 
mnst  be  paid  to  the  national  sentiment 
with  which  the  Danes  know  how  to  main- 
tain the  independence  and  hononr  of  their 
ancient  Monarchy,  and,  on  the  other,  fair 
satisfaction  should,  as  iar  as  possible,  be 
given  to  the  sympathies  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  united  the  popula- 
tions of  German  origin  who  inhabit  the 
two  banks  of  the  Eider. 

Lord  Russell  sought  in  these  elements 
of  conciliation  and  concord,  the  means  of 
effecting  between  the  belligerents  the  de- 
sired reconciliation.  With  this  object  he 
read  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
have  seen  with  deep  regret,  that  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Conference  has  not  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  bases  of  an 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark. 

"  In  our  opinion  the  elements  of  a  solid 
and  durable  peace  can  neither  be  found  in 
the  engagements  of  1851,  which  during 
twelve  years  have  borne  no  other  fruit 
than  dissensions  and  troubles,  nor  in  the 
analysb  of  an  obscure  and  complicated 
law. 

"  But  unless  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
the  bases  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace,  it 
is  not  competent  for  the  neutral  Powers  to 
renounce  the  solemn  treaty  by  which  thev 
recognized  the  integrity  of  the  Danisn 
Monarchy,  neither  could  they  concur  in 
a  new  arrangement  which  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  Germany,  or  humiliating  for 
Benmark. 

<*  The  elements  of  a  solid  and  durable 
peace  must  therefore  be  sought  else- 
where. 

"  For  many  years  a  lively  sympathy  for 
their  brethren  who  are  subject  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  has  animated  the  Germans  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  Danes, 
on  their  side,  are  inspired  by  the  love  of 
independence,  and  the  desire  of  maintain- 
ing their  ancient  Monarchy.  These  senti- 
ments on  either  side  deserve  the  respect  of 
Europe. 

"  in  order  to  prevent  a  future  contest, 
and  to  satisfy  Germany,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  our  opinion,  entirely  to  separate 
Holstein,  Lauenbui^,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Schleswig  from  the  Damsh  Mon- 
archy. 

"  To  justify  so  vast  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  it  is 
desirable,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  line  of 
the  frontier  should  not  be  drawn  more  to 
the  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Schlei  and 
the  line  of  the  Dannewerke. 

"  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  security  of 
Denmark  that  the  Germanic  Confederation 
should  not  erect  or  maintain  fortresses, 


nor  establish  fortified  posts  in  the  territory 
ceded  by  Denmark. 

"An  equitable  arrangement  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  renunciation  by  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration of  all  right  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Denmark,  would  serve 
to  complete  the  friendly  relations  between 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

"  A  question  remains  which  would  not 
form  the  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Peaces 
but  which  interests  Germany,  and  cannot 
be  passed  by  in  silence.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  which  will 
be  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
shall  not  be  settled  without  their  consent. 

"  If  the  King  of  Denmark  consents  to 
the  sacrifices  of  territory  which  are  re- 
quired of  him  in  the  name  of  peace,  it 
would  be  just  that  the  independence  of 
his  Kingdom  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
great  European  Powers." 

This  plan,  which  had  been  previously 
communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  received  their  most  cordial 
support  in  the  Conference. 

The  adhesion  of  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
France  was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  The  ideas  which  the  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  just  expressed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  according  to  which 
the  Dano- German  affair  should  be  settled, 
are  in  full  accordance  with  the  views 
which  I  was  myself  instructed  to  main- 
tain in  the  Conference.  After  having 
studied  the  causes  of  the  present  conflict 
my  Government  have  remained  convinced 
that  they  were  attributable  to  the  improper 
division  of  the  different  groups  of  popu- 
lation of  which  the  Damsh  Monarchy  b 
composed,  as  well  as  to  their  incessant 
rivalries,  and  that  it  was  from  that  moment 
necessary  to  seek  for  the  bases  of  an  agree- 
ment in  new  arrangements  more  in  har- 
mony with  the^  national  sentiment  of  the 
two  races.  The  arrangement  of  which  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  has  pointed 
out  to  us  the  bases,  consisting  in  dividing, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  two  nationalities  m 
Schleswig,  incorporating  the  Danes  with 
Denmark,  and  uniting  the  Germans  more 
intimately  with  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
could  not  fail  therefore  to  receive  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  Emperor. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  can  give  rise  to  any 
difficulty  as  regards  the  two  extreme  parts 
of  Schleswig,  where  the  nationality  is 
clearly  determined.  As  to  the  mixed  dis- 
tricts of  the  centre,  in  whatever  mamier 
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thoir  tiito  may  1k»  dotorniintHl,  there  will 
ulwiiys  Ik'  Danes  niibject  to  ti  (K>nnuu 
coiiutry,  or  Gorinimrt  Hul)j(*ct  to  DoiiniHrk 
in  tlu'in.  Considerini;:^  tlu'ul»Kohitc  impos- 
sibility of  tukiu^  ntitionHlily  us  u  rule  on 
this  ])oint,  we  think  that  it  would  Ih.' just 
to  decide  the  ditf'erence  in  favour  of  the 
weaker  party,  especially  when  she  is  already 
uiuler^roin^r  the  saeritiees  whieh  this  rule 
imposes  on  her  in  all  the  ]M)int8  wliere  it  is 
irianifesllv  u};«i"»*t  her.  Mv  (Government 
equally  consider  it  as  essential  tliat  the 
frontier  should  be  traced   in   eonformitv 

ft. 

with  tlici  nwessitit^  of  the  defence  of  Den- 
mark, for  these  necessities  must  be  taken 
into  consideratitm  by  the  Conference. 
wh«)>M.»  inissi(m  is,  whilst  satisfvinpf  the 
le^'itimato  claims  of  (lennany,  to  take 
care  that  the  new  arrangements  should 
sutficiently  fTuarantee  the  indeiwndence  of 
Denmark  and  the  interests  of  the  balance 
of  i)ower  in  the  north  of  Kuroj>e.'* 

The  assent  of  the  Plenii)t)tentinry  of 
Russia  was  expressed  in  the  following 
manner: — 

*'  In  the  opiniim  of  the  Cabinet  of  Rus- 
sia, it  is  ft)r  His  Majesty  Kin^  Christian 
IX.  to  pronounce  himst^lf  the  tirst  as  to 
what  is  expwlient  for  the  interests  of  his 
country.  If  that  aupist  Sovereijfn  ap- 
proved the  bjist»s  of  the  paciticatiou  to  be 
conclude<l,  the  Imjierial  Cabinet  would 
not  refuse  it^  ass<»nt  to  a  transaction  which 
the  Court  of  Coi)enhap:(>n  hatl  freely  ac- 
cepted. 

"  But  so  lonjr  as  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  preserve  th(Mr  binding 
force  for  Dennnirk,  as  well  as  for  the  neu- 
tnd  Powers,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Eussia 
must  decline  a  deliberation,  which  in  his 
o])inion  is  prematuni,  as  to  the  future  fate 
of  the  territories  which  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  has  not  surrendered. 

*•  If,  subsctpiently,  His  Majesty  King 
(^iristian  IX.  were  to  surrender  the  Duchy 
of  Ht)lstein,  the  question  of  the  Succession 
would  l>e  oi)en.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  Russia,  it  could  only 
receive  a  legal  solution  by  paying  due 
res|)oct.  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the 
parties  interested,  who  would  have  to  as- 
sert their  titles,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  international  hiw." 

The  assent  of  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
Swwlen  was  contained  in  the  following 
dwlarution : — 

•*  ('«)unt  Wachtmeister  declared  that, 
like  Great  Britain,  his  Government  recog- 
nize that  if  the  Treaties  of  1832  must  be 
abandr)nc<l,  no  soluticm  coidd  l>e  found  cx- 
cejit  on  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  nationalities,  Danish  and  Gennan. 
Starting  from  this  point  of  view,  his 
Government  would  have  considered  it 
more  natural  that  the  new  frontier  of  Den- 


mark should  have  I>ecn  estahliAhcd  on  the 
Eider,  as  this  river  has  always  se])anitod 
I    Denmark  and  Germany. 

•*  He  is,  however,  authorized  to  dhere 
i    to  the  ])roposal  put  forward  by  I^orrl  Ru**- 
!   sell,  on  condition  tliat  the  frontier  of  Den- 
I   mark   shall  not  l>e  drawn   more    to  the 
I   north  than  the  Schlei  and  tlie  Dannewerke ; 
tliat  the  part  of  Schleswig  situated  t^)  the 
north  of  this  line  shall  be  completely  incor- 
porated with   Denmark;   tliut    Germany 
shall    in  future  have  no  right  of   inter- 
ference   in  the  internal    atluirs   of  that 
Monarch V ;  and  tliat  the  new  frontier  to 
1m*  established  shall  be  placed   under  a 
EuroiMMin  guarantee. 

**  As  to  the  j)roviuces  which  in  the  afore- 
said eventuality  woidd  be  cedo<l  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  his  Government  ex^tei-t 
that  their  future  destiny  will  not  be  de- 
cidinl  without  their  coiLsent,  and  that  tlic 
freedom  of  choice  of  the  population  will  be 
protected  by  sufficient  guarantees." 

The  German  Plenipotentiaries  accepted 
the  princi])lc  of  Ijord  Ruwcll's  plan,  re- 
8er\'iiig  to  their  Ccmrts  the  right  of  making 
count(.>T-pro]X)8itions  on  the  various  ques- 
tions of  detail  of  which  the  projected  ar- 
rangement was  composed. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Denmark  on- 
dertfx>k  to  bring  this  project  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  Court,  having  no  doubt  of 
the  serious  attention  with  which  it  ivoold 
be  received. 

This  expectation  was  justified. 

Tlie  Protocol  of  June  2,  No.  7,  contains 
the  declaration  ma<le  by  M.  Qnaade  by 
order  of  his  Court.  This  docnmont  evinces 
such  noble  and  exalted  intentions,  that  we 
think  it  right  to  pre^^erve  its  text  in  fUI 
in  this  record  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  of  London : — 

"  When,  at  the  time  of  the  concfaiaQa 
of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  present  Kng 
of  Denmark  accepted  the  choicse  w)un 
luid  l)een  made  of  his  person  to  suooeed 
eventually  to  the  King  then  rogning,  tiv 
principal  and  decisive  motive  Ibr  Hh 
Majesty's  resolution  was  the  flim  hone 
that  Europe  would  know  haw  to  *"fi*ntMit 
what  she  had  recogniised  and  molded  hj 
that  solemn  treaty.  His  Migertj  wouU 
not  by  his  refusal  prevent  the  DuJdl 
Monarchy  from  receiving  a  fbrther  ple^a 
of  stability,  and  he  knew,  thanks  to .  ue 
renunmtious  and  sacrifices  made  hj  Urn 
rightfril  claimants,  that  he  inftingvdttt 
rights  of  no  one  hv  accepting  fha  ~ 
which  had  1)cen  made  to  Imn. 

*'  Since  then  things  have  changed* 
His  Majesty  has  been  subjected  to  » 
cruel  disappointment.      Kotwit 
his  own  efforts,  and  those  of  Ue 
people,  his  sole  support  in  oaxiySag  oaftft 
wonc  in  which  alinost  all  Bmopt  bad  tOB* 
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curred.  His  Majesty  has  been  compelled  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  hb  hopes  not 
being  realized. 

"  If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  if  really  the 
Powers  of  Europe  wish  to  almndon  the 
Treaty  of  London,  His  Majesty,  to  prevent 
the  resumption  of  hostilities,  will  not  op- 
pose a  territorial  cession,  provided  always 
that  he  obtains  thereby,  not  only  peace, 
but  also  an  independent  and  perfectly  au- 
tonomous existence  as  regards  the  remain- 
der of  his  States,  and  on  condition  that 
the  future  destiny  of  the  territories 
ceded  be  not  decided  without  their  con- 
sent. 

"  The  Danish  Government  accept,  there- 
fore, in  principle  the  proposal  made  in  the 
last  sitting  by  Earl  Russell  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  Denmark  and 
the  two  great  German  Powers. 

"  But  in  order  that  this  peace,  so  ear- 
nestly desired  by  us,  may  bring  with  it  a 
true  reconciliation,  it  is  necessai*y  that  it 
should  be  in  every  respect  adapted  to  se- 
cure to  Denmark  the  independence  which 
belongs  to  her  of  right,  the  political  inde- 
pendence which  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
meant  to  guarantee  tocher,  and  for  the 
TOeservation  of  which  the  Danish  people 
nave  not  hesitated  to  engage  singlehanded 
in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  forces  far 
superior  to  their  own. 

"  The  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  must, 
therefore,  at  once  observe  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  sacrifices  which  it  is  desired 
to  impose  upon  Denmark  which  the  Danish 
€k>vemment  cannot  exceed. 

"  Thus  the  new  frontier  of  Denmark  is 
a  vital  question  for  that  country.  She  re- 
quires a  frontier  which  shall  provide  for 
both  her  military  and  her  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  that  frontier  must  be  protected 
by  sufficient  guarantees. 

"  Xhere  is  another  point  on  which  the 
Danish  Government  reserve  to  themselves 
full  liberty. 

"It  b  only  on  special  conations  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  will 
consent  to  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lanenburg.  That  country  was  acquired 
at  the  time  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in 
exchange  for  a  part  of  Pomerania,  to  serve 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Nor- 
way, which  was  sacrificed  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
essentially  unconcerned  in  the  dispute 
which  has  caused  the  present  war. 

<*  Finally,  the  Danish  Plenipotentiaries 
must  claim  for  their  Government  full 
liberty  to  resume  the  position  which  they 
have  invariably  maintained  until  «now  on 
the  ground  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  as 
soon  as  they  may  find  that  the  provisional 
and  conditional  abandonment  of  that  posi- 
tion will  not  conduce  to  a  just  and  equitable 


arrangement,  adapted  to  replace  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty." 

The  Ambassador  of  Russia,  in  the  name 
of  the  other  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  neu- 
tral Powers,  hastened  to  render  on  this 
occasion  just  homage  to  the  intentions  of 
His  M^esty  the  King  of  Denmark.  To 
replace  the  facts  exactly  as  they  stood. 
Baron  de  Brunnow  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  complaints  made  on  the  part 
of  Holstein  and  of  Lauenburg,  &c.,  do 
not  date  fix>m  the  present  reign,  but  from 
a  previous  period.  Scarcely  had  King 
Christian  mounted  the  Throne  when  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
becoming  more  threatening  from  day  to 
day.  Time  was  not  left  to  him  to  repair 
the  faults  of  the  past,  or  to  calm  the  an- 
tipathies dating  from  a  very  distant  period. 
It  would,  then,  be  unjust  to  throw  upon 
his  reign  the  responsibility  of  misfortunes 
which  are  in  no  degree  its  work. 

The  Protocol  of  June  2  contains  also  the 
declaration  by  which  the  Ambassador  of 
Russia  announced  to  the  Conference  that 
the  Emperor,  desiring  to  facilitate,  as  fax 
as  depends  upon  him,  the  arrangements  to 
be  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  has  ceded  to  Monseigneur  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  the  eventual 
rights  which  Section  3  of  the  Protocol  of 
Warsaw  of  May  24  (June  6),  1851,  reserved  ' 
to  His  M^esty  as  Chief  of  the  elder  branch 
of  Holstein- Gottorp. 

The  said  Protocol  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Conference. 

All  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in 
Conference  hastened  to  render  homage  to 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  dictated 
the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Russia. 

Baron  de  Beust,  whilst  joining  in  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make,  in  the  name  of  the 
Confederation,  the  reservations  which  the 
Diet  might  consider  necessuy  relative  to 
the  efiect  of  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  and 
to  the  pretensions  which  might  be  founded 
on  that  document. 

The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
whilst  rendering  entire  justice  to  the  in- 
tentions which  £ctated  the  declaration  of 
the  Court  of  Russia,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  formally  the  views  of 
his  Government,  according  to  which  no 
new  state  of  things  could  be  eytablished  in 
a  detached  territory  of  the  Danish  Mo- 
narchy without  the  concurrence  and  the 
consent  of  the  populations,  loyally  con- 
sulted. 

M.  de  Quaade  observed  that  as  his  Go- 
vernment regard  the  Treaty  of  London  as 
being  still  in  force,  the  combination  settled 
by  that  treaty  has  not  yet  failed. 

The  Ambaraador  of  Russia  recapitulated 
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tlu>  conHidoratioiiH  under  tlic  influence  of 
which  tho  Kmi>oror  of  Kufutia  has  resolved 
to  transfer  tlie  eventual  rigrhts  of  the 
t'ldtT  bmmrh  of  Holstehi-Gottorp,  of  which 
ho.  is  the  Chief,  to  the  younjrer  hmiich, 
repn*sent«l  by  Monsei^ieur  tlie  Gniud 
Duke  of  Oldenburg.  His  Majesty  has 
reserved  to  this  Sovereign  to  establish 
their  joint  titles,  vi'henever  he  uinv  con- 
sidiT  that  the  uionient  for  it  shoidd  have 
umve<l.  As  a  ineuilM?r  of  the  (rennanic 
Coiifcilenition,  that  Prince  would  1h'  i*alle<l 
on  to  assert  liis  ehiiins  himself  in  the  legal 
course,  before  the  Federal  authority  on 
which  he  dejiends.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
will  remain  unconcerned  in  this  suit.  He 
is  henceforward  free  trom  any  lUrect  inter- 
vention in  a  ({uestion  of  contested  Succes- 
sion in  Holstein — a  question  which  he  is 
not  anxious  to  (complicate.  Far  from 
wishing  to  aggravati'  the  ditKculties  wliich 
may  retard  tlie  re-establishment  of  peace, 
1 1  is  Majesty  seeks  to  (Uniinish  them. 

The  Pleniiwtentiary  of  Russia,  after 
having  explainiKl  these  views,  by  order  of 
the  EmiHjror,  addeil : — 

"  1  ccmgratulate  myself  on  having  been 
called  uptm  to  exprt»ss,  as  I  have  just  done, 
the  sentiments  of  His  Majesty,  in  de]X)sit- 
ing  the  l*rotocol  of  Warsaw  of  the  vear 
1S51,  among  the  archives  of  the  Con- 
ference, lliat  document  has  given  rise, 
more  than  once,  to  false  interpretations. 
Tlkey  will  be  contradicted  by  the  publicity 
which  the  declaration  I  liave  just  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  will  not  fail  to 
ju'tpiire.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
presides  over  His  Miyesty's  jwlicy  will 
then  be  generally  known,  as  it  has  lieen 
unanimously  aj)preciated  to-day  by  all  the 
meml)ers  of  the  Conferentre." 

Already  the  task  contided  to  its  care  ran 
tlic  risk  of  l)eing  rudely  intemiptetl  by  the 
sud<len  resumption  of  hostilities.  We  had 
arrived  at  the  Otli  of  June.  There  re- 
mained (mly  six  days  up  to  the  term  tixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  truce.  It  was  with 
liesitution  that  the  Danish  Cabinet  decided 
to  prolong  it.  At  the  reiterated  request 
oi'  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  neutral 
Powers,  they  endt^d  by  consenting  to  it. 
Rut  they  limited  this  prolongation  to  a 
fortnight. 

Austria  and  IVussia,  on  their  side,  felt 
extreme  repugnance  to  accepting  a  truce 
of  such  short  duration,  when  they  had 
projKised  the  conclusion  of  an  annistice  of 
sevend  months. 

After  discussions,  tlie  record  of  wliich 
we  abridge,  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities till  the  26th  of  June.  Clearlv,  this 
j)eri(Hl  was  insufficient  to  leave  to  the  Con- 
ference the  nei^ssary  means  of  accom- 
plishing its  task  successfully. 

The  l^tocols  of  the  6th  and  9th  of 


June  attest  the  perBeverance  of  the  efforts 
employed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Danish  Government  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
of  a  longer  duration. 

In  order  to  explain  the  refusal  repeatedly 
pnmounced  by  order  of  his  Court,  M.  de 
Quaade  declared  more  than  once  tliat  it 
could  not  consent  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  unless  there  should 
appear  to  be  a  fair  probability  of  agree- 
ment upon  a  point  so  vital  as  that  of  the 
frontier. 

This  particular  question  has  formed 
from  that  time  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  discussed  not  only 
in  Conference,  hut  in  meetings  held  con- 
fidentially by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  both  with  the  Represen- 
tatives of  Denmark  and  with  those  of  the 
Germanic  Powers. 

These  frequent  deliberations,  prolonged 
and  directed  by  a  feeling  of  sincere  friend- 
liness, have  had  for  their  ol  ject  to  bring 
about  a  desirable  reconciliation  l)etwecn 
the  two  parties. 

We  will  indicate  briefly  the  results  of 
this  attem])t  at  conciliation. 

The  first  line  of  demarcation  adopted 
by  the  Danish  Government  had  been 
traced  from  Eckcmforde  to  Friedrichstadt, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  line  proposed 
on  the  28th  of  May  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Rritain.  It  was  only  at  a 
later  period  that  the  Representatives  of 
Denmark  were  authorized  to  adhere  to  tl^ 
line  of  the  Si>hlei  and  the  Dannewertw. 
Tliey  stopped  there,  their  instructions  not 
permitting  them  to  entertain  any  other 
arrangement  whatever. 

The  first  line  of  demarcation  pat  ftr- 
ward  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  PknMia 
and  Austria  was  traced  from  Apenrade  to 
Tonder.  Nevertheless,  Count  BemitorC 
wishing  to  give  a  proof  of  his  denre  ftr 
conciliation,  declared  lug  readineM  to 
recommend  to  his  Government  a  ■ocood 
line  which  should  be  drawn  fltnn  a  potat 
to  the  north  of  Flenslm^,  and  woula  tv- 
minate  to  the  north  of  Tonder  at  Hii^. 
This  second  line  would  htkve  had  tia 
advantage  of  leaving  the  Damah  QofVfr 
ment  in  possession  of  the  ialaiid  of  Al- 
sen. 

Count  Apponyi  did  not  at  flnt 
himself  authorized  to  adopt  the 
line.  Subsequently,  however,  he  obt^Mi 
pi'rmission  to  do  so.  The  Ptotoool  No*  % 
however,  states  that  this  second  line  wfc 
Count  Hemstorff  had  recommended  to 
Government  was  not  deflnitdT  ■'^qilit^ 
"  because  hitherto  no  steps  had  been  tdai 
on  the  other  side  to  meet  the 
proposals." 

This  consideration  decided  the 
potentiaries   of  Aoitria  and 
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recur  finally  to  their  first  line  traced  from 
Apenrade  to  Tonder,  and  this  proposition 
forms  the  extreme  limit  at  which  they 
have  finally  taken  their  stand. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  remained 
between  the  two  lines — the  one  Danish 
and  the  other  German— an  intermediate 
territory  in  dispute,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
neutral  Powers  to  induce  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  parties  to  advance  a  single 
step  towards  an  equitable  arrangement. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  18th  of 
June.  One  half  of  the  period  granted  by 
the  Danish  Government  for  the  suspension 
of  arms  had  elapsed.  There  remained  but 
a  space  of  eight  days  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  peace  confided  to  the  Conference. 
'Wishing  to  persevere  in  this  task  without 
permitting  themselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  obstacles  which  they  encountered 
at  every  step,  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  M^esty  resolved  upon  a  last 
attempt  at  conciliation. 

In  suggesting  this  arrangement.  Lord 
Russell  conformed  to  a  desire  earnestly 
expressed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  the 
interest  of  the  maintenance  of  a  general 
peace.  This  desire,  e\iunciated  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1856,  had  for  its  object  to 
recommend  to  the  Cabinets,  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  misunderstanding,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly 
State  before  appealing  to  force. 

In  making  himself  the  oi^an  of  this 
proposition.  Lord  Russell  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms,  which  we 
quote  verbally : — 

"Now  that  the  principal  question  in 
dispute  has  been  reduced  to  the  tracing  a 
frx)ntier  some  miles  more  or  less  to  the 
north,  when  the  two  belligerent  parties 
have  brilliantlv  sustained  the  honour  of 
their  arms,  ana  when  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities would  produce  a  new  series  of 
calamities,  disastrous  to  humanity,  and 
unworthy  of  the  civilization  of  our  age, 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  propose  to 
the  belligerent  Powers,  namely,  to  Austria, 
to  Prussia,  and  to  Denmark,  that  a  friendly 
Power  should  be  appealed  to,  in  order  that 
a  line  of  frontier  may  be  traced,  which 
should  neither  pass  to  the  south  of  the 
line  indicated  by  Denmark,  nor  to  the 
north  of  that  designated  by  the  German 
nenipotentiaries." 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  being  without  special  instructions, 
took  this  proposition  ad  referendum. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  thought  proper 
to  explain  its  meaning,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding.  With  this  object, 
he  said,  **  that  he  did  not  admit  the  inter- 
pretation of  M.  de  Krieger  that  the  Decla- 


ration of  the  Congress  of  Paris  is  not 
applicable  unless  an  appeal  is  also  to  be 
inade  to  the  mediating  Power  with  regard 
to  all  the  questions  in  dispute.  The  dis- 
puted territory  and  the  frontier  are  alone 
in  question.  The  intention  of  the  English 
Plenipotentiaries  is  to  propose  that  the 
question  of  the  territory  between  the  two 
lines  pointed  out  should  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  Power,  the 
belligerent  Powers  engaging  to  accept  its 
decision  as  final. 

In  the  same  sitting  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Prussia  demanded  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Schleswig  should  be  consulted  upon  the 
arrangements  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  them,  and  that  the  fate  of  a  part  or  of 
the  whole  of  those  populations  ^ould  not 
be  decided  without  their  wishes  being  first 
properly  declared. 

This  project  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
which  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia 
summed  up  in  these  terms : — 

"  In  this  meeting  we  sometimes  choose 
divergent  paths  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
object  which  is  common  to  us  all :  I  mean 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  proposal 
which  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia 
have  just  made  with  this  object  has  not 
met  with  an  unanimous  assent  in  the  Con- 
ference. The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Court  of  Austria  have  stated  how  far  their 
views  differ  from  those  of  Prussia.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  have 
pronounced  their  dissent  in  a  manner  still 
more  formal.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
express  myself  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
Ambassador  of  France  has  Uniited  the 
question  to  the  mixed  districts,  without 
extending  it  beyond  them.  The  Minister 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  been  unwiUing 
to  prejudge  in  this  reqpect  the  intentions 
of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Denmark. 
Their  reply  is  decisive.  It  declines  the 
Prussian  proposal,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Gernumic  Con- 
federation alone.  The  result  of  this  de- 
liberation proves  that  the  manner  of  solu- 
tion indicated  by  the  Court  of  Prussia  has 
not  secured  the  united  suffrages  of  the 
Conference." 

The  Conference  assembled  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  to  hear  the  decisions  which  the 
belligerent  Powers  had  taken  upon  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty  with  the  view  of  calling 
on  a  friendly  Power  to  settle  the  question 
of  boundary,  which  was  now  the  principal 
difficulty  that  delayed  the  specific  solution 
of  the  dispute. 

The  reply  of  the  belligerent  Powers  did 
not  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  Austria 
and  Prussia,  **  while  showing  themselves 
disposed  to  accept   the  mediation  of  a 
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nciitnil  Powor  uot  rPi)ro»*eiit«l  in  the 
CoTitVrcucMs  were  not  willinp  to  eiijipi^ 
iH'torelmml  tocoiisider  tlieniw?lvos»(lefinitelv 
boiiiKl  by  the  opmioii  whioh  ini^ht  be 
exi)r(»ssed  by  the  niedintiiifr  Power,  an  cir- 
ciiniHtuiicott  did  not  ullow  them  tu  accept 
ail  arbitrative  decision." 

The  Danirih  (Joveminent  expressed  a 
refusal  even  more  decided.  Tliev  dechired 
that,  to  their  preat  rcfp-et,  it  was  im- 
]X)ssible  for  them  to  pive  their  cons4»nt  to 
tho  ])r()p()siil  of  tlie  English  Cabinet. 

Tlio  I*leniiM>tentiar\'  of  Denmark  ex- 
plaintHl  this  refnsal  by  the  niH'essity  wliich 
olili^e<l  liim  to  rt^ml  the  Iwnndary  pro- 
posed on  the  28th  of  May  as  tinal,  so  as 
not  to  allow  him  to  aj^ree  U)  an  arbitrative 
decision  which  mi^ht  modify  tliat  line. 

Lortl  Clarendon  combated  this  opinion. 

Uliile  re])rt^'ntinp:  facts  in  tlieir  real 
li^ht,  he  showed  that  the  line  indicated  oil 
the  28th  of  May  had  been  projwsiHl  in  the 
interest  of  Denmark  and  of  j)eace,  and  not 
with  the  intention  of  laying  down  a  prin- 
ciple from  which  there  could  be  no 
dejiarture. 

The  Plenii)otentiary  of  Russia  c«mcurred  ■ 
in  the  o])inion  of  lionl  Clarendon.  He 
afHrmod  tliat  Ijonl  Kussell  never  intended 
to  ])roposc  this  line  as  an  ultimatum,  nor 
to  imi)ose  it  aa  such  on  the  belligerent 
Powers. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  and  the 
Minister  of  Sweden  expressed  themselves 
in  the  same  sense. 

All  the  combinations  brought  forward 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  line  of 
the  frontier  liaving  unfortunately  been 
rejected,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergue 
thought  fit  to  lay  Ixjfore  the  Conference  a 
new  proposal.     lie  said, — 

"  When  the  Government  of  the  Empe- 
n)r  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  plan  of 
arrangement  proixwed  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  sitting  of  the  28th  of  May,  they  hoped 
that  the  united  efforts  of  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  neutral  Powers,  seconded  by 
the  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
would  succeetl  in  bringing  about  between 
the  interested  parties  an  understanding 
as  to  the  tracing  of  the  line  of  frontier. 

"These  hopes  have  unfortunately  not 
been  realized.  All  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed have  been  rejected,  and  no  compro- 
mise seems  as  yet  to  have  any  chance  of 
being  accepted.  In  this  position  of  aiTairs, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  conaider 
it  their  duty  to  make  in  the  interests  of  ( 


yycAce  a  final  suggestion.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  their  nationality  that  the  northern  dis- 
tricts uf  Schleswig  are  to  he  assigned  to 
Denmark,  and  those  of  the  south  to  Ger- 
many. It  has  not  l>een  thought  ex])edient 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  wishes  of  the 
po])ulation  where  those  y^ashes  seem  to  Ite 
manifest ;  bat  they  might  be  considted 
where  they  arc  doubtful,  and  where  no 
other  means  exist  for  establishing  ap 
agreement.  Wliilst  admitting  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  nationality  as  an  ab- 
solut4*  rule  in  the  division  of  the  mixetl 
districts  of  $i*hleswig,  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  right  to  obtain,  by  uu^aus  of  a 
vote  of  the  communes,  the  elements  of  ap- 
preciation on  which  it  shoiUd  l)e  agreed  to 
base  a  decision.  This  vote  bv  communes 
would  allow  the  most  exact  account  to  be 
taken  of  each  nationality  in  the  definitive 
tracing  of  the  frontier. 

"In  order  that  it  might  offer  in  other 
resi)ects  the  guarantees  desired,  it  would 
lie  well  to  stipulate  that  all  military  forces 
should  previously  be  i^ithdrawn,  and  that 
the  votes  should  be  given  free  from  all 
pressure*.  Each  Power  might,  moreover, 
send  delegates  to  the  spot,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  perfect  impartiality  of  the  sen- 
tiny." 

Lord  Kussell,  in  asking  the  opimon 
of  the  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  on  tlu4 
proposal,  said  that,  as  regarded  the  English 
Ilenipotentiaries,  th^  would  be  disposed 
to  concur  if  the  Danish  Govemmcnt 
thought  proper  to  g^ve  their  adheskm. 

M.  dc  Quaadc  replied  that  he  wis  of 
course  without  instmctions  on  the  8iilgeet» 
and  that  he  could  not  even  consent  to 
accept  it  ad  referendum.  He  ^Hw*!^  to 
his  declaration  of  the  2nd  of  Juney  in 
which  he  said  that  his  Government  wonU 
make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  oibCefai 
the  restoration  of  peace,  bat  that  tibae 
were  limits  beyond  which  they  ooold  Mt 
go,  and  his  instructions  Ibrniide  ham  to 
consent  to  any  other  line  than  that  pn- 
posed  by  the  English  Plenipotentiaffiei  ii 
the  sitting  of  the  28th  of  Hej,  nd  M- 
cepted  by  Denmark. 

Tliis  declaration  ended  the  dflbttbu.  II 
showed  at  the  same  time  the  obifeMli 
which  the  most  persevering  efbffti  of  tte 
neutral  Powers  have  not  beat  aUa  ti 
overcome. 

It  is  before  this  insarmoiiiiteSUa 
culty  that  the  laboors  of  the 
of  London  have  come  to  aa 
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II. 

COaRESPONBENCE  RELATIVE  TO  A  MEETING  AT 
QUEBEC  OF  DELEGATES  APPOINTED  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  PROPOSED  UNION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 


Com 
Xo 


Sir, 


(From  Papen  presented  to 
<^  a    Dttpalch  from    Tltemnt 
lone}:  to    fhe  Bight   Ho*.  Edward 
Cardm-U.  M.P. 


Quebec,  8ept«nber  28, 1864. 

1  have  tbe  honour  to  transmit  > 
cojrf  of  an  approved  Minute  of  the  Eio- 
cntive  Conncil  of  Canada,  reqnesting  me 
to  invite  the  Governments  of  Nova  Sootia, 
New  BruDe«-irk,  Prinw  Edward  Inland, 
and  Newfoundland,  to  send  Repre*cijta' 
Uvea  to  a  conference  with  the  Minisleia  of 
Canada,  at  Quebec,  to  be  held  for  the 
puipoee  of  considering  the  qnMtion  of  the 
Umcin  of  these  Provincea,  and  to  digest  a 
practical  plan  for  the  realization  ^  the 
ide«  which  abould  be  robmitted  fhr  jour 
approval. 

The  desire  for  a  cloaer  union  amougat 
theae  Coloniea  than  has  hitherto  eiisted 
appears  to  be  very  general^  felt  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  Lower  Provinces- 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding suggested  in  this  Minute  is  tbe 
onlj  one  in  which  the  views  entertained 
\sj  the  leading  politidans  of  the  British 
North  American  Culonies  on  this  impor- 
Bubject  can  be  brought   intelligibly 


a  practical  fori 


This  coarse  is  also,  1  think,  that  which 
was  pointed  out  b;  the  Doke  of  Newcastle 
in  his  Despatch  to  Lord  Mnlgravc  (Nora 
Scotia.  No.  182),  of  July  6,  1B62,  trans- 
mitted to  me  for  my  information  on  the 
nme  day,  as  that  which  oi^ht  to  be  pur- 
sued in  tlie  drcumstonces. 

1  have  therefore  had  no  hentation  in 
complying  with  the  request  of  my  Eib- 
cntive  Coundl,  and  I  have  addressed 
identical  commonications,  of  which  I  en- 
close a  copy,  to  the  Lieutenant-Qovemora 
of  Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edwaid  Island,  and  to  the  Oo- 
vsmor  of  Newfoundland,  invitiog  them  to 
nominate  depntationa  \a  represent  these 
respective  Provinces  at  the  proposed  Con- 
ference. 

I  have,  Ac 
(Signed)  HoNOE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 


both  Honsea  of  Parliament.) 

Cops  of  a  Beport  o/  a  OMMMtHn  ijfOa 

ExeeuHve    Council,    approved   ijr    Aw 

BxeeOeneg   tie   QomrnorOmeral  on 

SepUmbtr  S3,  1864. 

The  Committee  of  Council  has  the  ho- 

Hour  to  inform  yonr  Eicellency  that  the 

deputation    from    the    Eiecutive    Counci] 

who  met  the  delegates  from  tbe  Maritime 

Provinces   at  Chariottetown    on   the   1st 

instant,  in  accordance  with  the  Order  in 

1  Council  of  the  29lh  ultimo,  have  reported 
that  such  Coufcreucc  duly  met,  and  that 
the  question  of  a  Confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Colonies  was  dis- 
cnased  at  length,  and  such  progress  made 
that  it  was  thooght  deairabfe  1w  the  Con- 
ference that  tbe  sntgeet  should  be  resumed 
in  a  formal  and  ofBnal  manner  nnder  tba 
authoritv  of  the  Goremmenta  of  the  sevs- 
ral  Provmces. 

I  The  Commitlee  have  therefore  the 
honour  to  advise  and  sobrait  for  your 
Excellency's  approval  that  the  several 
Governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 

I   wick.  Prince  Edward   bland,  and  New- 

I  (bnndland,  be  invited  to  appcnnt  Del^«tes, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Despatch  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  tbe  Lieu- 

'  tenant- Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  dal«d 
July  6,  1862,  and  communicated  by  the 
Colonial  Office  (o  yonr  EiceDeucv  hy^  a 

I  Despatch  of  tbe  same  date,  tfl  coniiBr  inth 
the  Canadian  Oovemment  on  the  satgeot 

I  of  a  Union  or  Federation  of  the  BriUih 

I  North  Ameriora  Provinces. 

I  The  Committee  beg  leave  farther  to  re- 
commend that  Qnebec  be  selected  as  tlM 
Iilace,  and  the  ICtth  of  October  neat  the 

I  time  for  the  meeting,  as  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  snch  time  and  [dace  win  meet 
the  views  and  convenience  of  the  several 

Certi6ed, 

W-  H.  Lbb, 

Clerk  of  the  EiecutJTe  Conndl. 


Qnebec  September  23,  1864. 
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(iitive  Council  of  Canada  rofipectinpr  the 
])n>]>osii1  to  liold  a  Conffrt-nce  of  Delepatcs 
fn)ni  the  Colonic  of  Nova  Sfotia.  New 
l^runswick,  lVinci>  I^Mwurtl  Island,  and 
Ncwfomidlund,  witli  the  Ministera  of 
Canada,  to  eon«i<l<'r  tlio  ciuwtion  of  a 
Union  of  these  Colonies,  and  to  digest  a 
schoTiie  for  the  i)raetieal  realization  of 
tlie  idea  which  nuiy  he  suhniittiHl  as  eni- 
IxKlyinp  the  joint  opinions  of  the  Govern- 
iiu-nts  of  the  sevend  IVovinces  to  the 
Secret  an*  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wth  a 
view  to  ohtainin^  his  sanction  for  legisla- 
tion on  the  suhject. 

In  eonfonnitv  with  the  re(|ueRt  con- 
tained in  this  ^finute,  1  have  the  honour 
to  invite  you  to  name  a  deimtation  to  re- 
prt»sent  your  l*roviuce  in  tlie  approaching 
C'onference,  which  will  meet  at  Quehec 
on  the  10th  of  Octolwr. 

I  have,  &c, 

(Signed)        MoNCK. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Urunswick,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland. 


Copt/  of  a  Despatch  from  Ihe  Right  Hon. 
EtUrard  Cardwell^  M.P.^  to  Tlscovnt 
JUonck. 

Downing-street,  Octol>er  14,  1864. 

My  Ijord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Lonlship's  Despatch, 
No.  135,  of  the  23rd  of  Septemlwr,  re- 
porting that  you  had  inviteil  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Bninswick,  and  Prince  Edwanl  Island, 
together  with  the  (Jovenior  of  Newfound- 
land, to  send  Delegates  to  Quel)ec,  to 
attend  a  Conference  on  the  suhject  of  the 
])rop()sed  Union  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces. 

I   approve  of  the  course  wliich  your 
Lordship  has  taken  in  this  matter. 

I  liavc,  &.C. 

(Signetl)        Edward  Cahdwell. 

Governor-General  Viscount  Monck, 
&c.  &c.  Sic, 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Tlscottnt 
Monck  to  the  Sight  Hon.  Edtcard 
CardtceU,  M.P. 


Sir, 


Quebec,  November  7, 1864. 


Referring  to  mv  Despatch  (No. 
135)  of  tlie  23rd  of  September,  in  wliieb 
I  have  infonned  you  that  I  l»ad  invited 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Nova  Scotia, 


New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, and  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
to  send  Representatives  to  confer  with 
the  Members  of  tlie  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  the  feasibility  of  eti'ectiug  a  Union 
IwtwtH'U  the  Colonies  of  British  North 
America,  and  to  mv  Despatches  •  of  the 
14th  Octolwr  (No.  isi)  and  2nd  Novem- 
Iht  (No.  165),  in  which  I  enclosiHl  to  you 
the  answers  n>ceived  to  that  invitation,  I 
liave  the  honour  to  report  that  the  several 
gentlemen  named  in  the  communications 
alwve  referred  to  as  Representatives  of 
those  Colonies  respectively  arrived  at 
QuelKK?  on  Monday  the  10th  OctolKT.  the 
day  named  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Conference. 

They  innnediately  proceeded  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  important  question,  the 
discussion  of  which  constituted  the  object 
of  their  meeting,  having  appointed  Sir 
Etienne  Tache,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
as  chairman  to  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Their  sittings  began  on  the  10th  of 
October,  and  continued  de  die  in  diem 
until  the  28th  of  the  same  montlu 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  the 
Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Conference, 
for  which  I  would  ask  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  yourself  and  Her  Migesty's 
Government. 

I  may  state  that  an  extended  intemrane 
with  the  Members  of  the  Conference  en- 
ables ine  to  assure  you  that  they  were  one 
and  all  actuated  by  the  strongest  feclingv 
of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  the  most  eanieit 
desire  to  maintain  the  connexion  with 
England,  and  the  wish  to  make  the  pro- 
posed Union  work  so  as  to  strengthen  ^^ 
connexion  by  enabling  the  Provincet  to 
take  upon  themselves  more  lax^ly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  self-governing  oomma- 
iiity. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  argnmenti  to 
prove  tliat  a  consolidation  of  these  Rih 
vinces  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  effiscted  ob 
principles  which  will  give  gouvnteeiftr 
strength  and  durability. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-ooiMidBnl 
plan  of  Union,  whether  looked  at  fttnfti 
point  of  administration,  conuncvoeb  or  d^ 
fence,  appear  to  me  so  obrxooa  that  it  wooH 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  state  them ;  — i^  thi 
fact  that  the  most  eminent  pnhlie  nm  tf 
all  the  Provinces  concur  in  dedriog  ■nek  i 
Union,  appears  to  me  to  go  a  kmg  im  b 
superseding  the  necessity  Ibr  any  ababHt 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  hvthi 
Conference  you  will  observe  ii  the  Uflf  ' 


*  These  two  Despatchee  metdj  npntoi 
the  names  of  some  of  the  ^  ~ 
the  expected  time  of  their 
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of  all  the  Proyinces  on  the  Monarchical 
principle,  under  one  Governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  with  Ministers  re- 
sponsible, as  in  England,  to  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  Houses,  one  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  the  other  elected 
by  the  people. 

To  this  Central  Government  and  Legis- 
lature wiU  be  committed  all  the  general 
business  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  its 
authority  on  all  such  subjects  will  be  su- 
preme, subject  of  course  to  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  administration 
it  is  proposed  to  have  in  each  Province  an 
Executive  Officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  removable  by  him  for  cause 
to  be  assigned,  assisted  by  a  Legislative 
Body,  the  constitution  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  present 
Local  Legislatures,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Imperial  GK)vemment  and  Par- 
liament. 

To  these  local  bodies  are  to  be  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  certain  specified 
duties  of  a  local  character,  and  they  are  to 
have  no  rights  or  authority  beyond  what  is 
expressly  delegated  to  them  by  the  Act  of 
Union. 

To  the  General  Government  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reserve  the  right  of  disallowing 
Acts  passed  by  the  Local  Legislatures. 

I  think  this  will  be  found  a  fair  general 
outline  of  the  constitutional  portion  of  the 
proposed  scheme  of  Union,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  of  such  a  nature  as  to  merit 
the  general  approbation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  proposed  financial 
arrangements  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  Union,  as  these  relate 
to  questions  exclusively  affecting  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  upon  which  I  presume  they  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  adopt  any  course  which 
they  may  themselves  think  conducive  to 
their  interests. 

In  transmitting  these  Resolutions  for 
your  consideration.  I  venture  to  state  my 
opinion  that  the  desire  for  a  consolidation 
of  British  North  America  has  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  minds  of  the  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  in  these  Provinces,  and  I 
trust  that,  whether  on  the  plan  suggested 
by  these  Resolutions,  or  on  some  modifica- 
tion of  it,  a  Union  may  be  effected,  which 
will  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  so  loyal  and 
influential  a  portion  of  Her  Miy'esty's  sub- 
jects. 


I  have,  &c. 


(Signed) 


MONCK. 


The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Report  of  Sesolutions  adopted  at  a  Con- 
ference  of  Delegates  from  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,    Nova   Scotia,   and   New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Colonies  of  New- 
foundland and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
held  at  the  City  of  Quebec,  October  10, 
1864s  as  the  Basis  cf  a  proposed  Con- 
federation of  those  Provinces  and  Co- 
lonies. 

1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  British  North  America 
will  be  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  und^ 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such 
Union  can  be  effected  on  principles  just  to 
the  several  Provinces. 

2.  In  the  Federation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment best  adapted  under  existing  circum- 
stances to  protect  the  diversified  interests 
of  the  several  Provinces,  and  secure  eflS- 
ciency,  harmony,  and  permanency  in  the 
working  of  the  Union,  would  be  a  General 
Government  charged  with  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
Local  Governments  for  each  of  the  Canadas 
and  for  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
charged  with  the  control  of  local  matters 
in  their  respective  sections,  provision  being 
made  for  the  admission  into  the  Union,  on 
equitable  terms,  of  Newfoundland,  the 
North-west  Territory,  British  Columbia, 
and  Vancouver. 

3.  In  framing  a  Constitution  for  the 
General  Government,  the  Conference,  with 
a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  connexion 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  these  Provinces,  desire  to  follow  the 
model  of  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as 
our  circumstances  will  permit. 

4.  The  Executive  Authority  or  Goyem- 
ment  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  be  administered  according  to 
the  well-understood  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution  by  the  Sovereign  personally, 
or  by  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign 
duly  authorized. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or  Rcnpresentative  of 
the  Sovereign,  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Land  and  Naval  Militia 
Forces. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  General  Legislature 
or  Parliament  for  the  Federated  Provinces, 
composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
House  of  Commons. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  Federated  Provinces 
shall  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
divisions: — 1st, Upper  Canada;  2nd,  Lower 
Canada;  3rd,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island;  each 
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division  with  an  (npial  n'prescntation  in 
Xhv  Lopislativo  Council. 

8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented 
in  llio  lit^islative  Council  by  21- members, 
JjowiT  Canada  by  21<  meml)er8,  and  the 
three  Maritime  IVovinces  by  2-i  menil)ers, 
of  which  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  10,  New 
Hninswick  10,  and  iVince  Edward  Island 
■1  inonilwrs. 

i>.  Tho  Colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be 
entitled  to  enter  X\u*  i)roj)Osed  Union,  with 
a  repress 'iitat  ion  in  the  lit»pislative  Council 
of  -4  niemlwrs. 

10.  The  North-we«t  Territory',  Hritish 
Cohnnbia,  and  Vancouver  hhall  l>e  admitted 
iuto  the  Union,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Parliament  of  the  Federated 
Provinces  shall  deem  e(|mtable,  and  as 
shall  receive  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty ; 
and  hi  the  case  of  the  Province  of  Hritish 
Columbia  or  Van<?ouver,  as  shall  l)e  agreed 
to  by  the  Lejnslature  of  such  Provhure. 

11.  Tlie  Memlwrg  of  the  Ijegislativc 
Council  shall  be  aj>j>ointed  by  the  Crown 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  General 
Government,  and  shall  hold  office  during 
life ;  if  any  Lej^ishitive  Councillor  shall, 
for  two  conse<'utive  sessions  of  Parliament, 
fail  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  said 
Council,  his  seat  shall  thereby  l)ecome 
vacant. 

12.  Tlic  Members  of  the  Legislative 
C!ouncil  shall  be  Hritish  subjeirta  by  birth 
or  naturalization,  of  the  fiill  ago  of  thirty 
years,  shall  ()ossess  a  continuous  real  pro- 
l)erty  (]ualificati<m  of  four  thousand  dollars 
over  and  al)ovc  all  incumbrances,  and  shall 
be  and  continue  worth  that  simi  over  and 
above  their  debts  and  liabilities,  but  in  the 
(»ase  of  Newfoundhmd  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  projxirty  may  he  either  real  or 
])ersonal. 

1 3.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the 
qualiticati<m  of  a  I-icgislative  Councillor, 
the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
(.'ouncil. 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  Members 
of  the  Ij€gislative  Council  shall  be  made, 
except  as  regards  I'rince  Edward  Island, 
titmi  the  Legislative  Councils  of  tho  various 
Provinces,  so  far  as  a  sufiieient  number  be 
foimd  (jualified  and  willing  to  serve.  Such 
Members  shall  Iw  appointed  by  the  Crown 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  resiMJctive  TA)eal  Governments ;  and 
in  such  nomination  duo  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  claims  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Opposition  in 
each  Province,  so  that  all  political  jMirties 
may  as  nearly  as  possible  be  feirly  repre- 
sented. 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Jjegislativo 
Council  (unless  otherwise  ])rovided  by 
Parliament)    sliall  be   appointed  by  the 


Crown  from  among  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  shall  hold  office 
diu-ing  pleasure,  and  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  a  casting  vote  on  an  e<piality  of  votes. 

16.  Eacli  of  the  2-1  I/egislative  Coun- 
cillors representing  Ix)wer  Canaila  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  General  Legis- 
lature shall  l>e  appointed  to  represent  one 
of  the  24  electoral  divisions  mentioned  in 
Si'hediUt;  A.  of  Cluijiter  Ist  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Statutes  of  Canada,  and  such  Coun- 
cillor sliall  reside  or  possess  his  qualifica- 
tion in  the  diWsion  he  is  appointed  to 
represent. 

17.  The  basis  of  Rcpresentatioh  in  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  Population,  as 
determined  by  the  offidal  census  everv  ten 
years ;  and  the  number  of  Members  at  first 
shall  be  194<,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Upper  Canada  .  .  .82 
Lower  Canada  .  .  .65 
Nova  Scotia  .  .  .19 
New  Brunsuick .  .  .15 
Newfoundland  ...  8 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  .      5 

18.  Until  the  official  census  of  1871  has 
been  made  up,  there  sliall  be  no  change  in 
the  number  of  Representatives  from  the 
several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  census  of  1871,  and  imme^ately  after 
every  decennial  census  thereafter,  the  re- 
presentation from  each  section  in  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  re-adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

20.  For  the  purpose  of  such  rc-a^juit- 
ments.  Lower  Canada  shall  always  be 
assigned  65  Meml)ers,  and  each  of  the 
other  sections  shall  at  each  re-a^lvit- 
ment  receive,  for  the  ten  years  then  iWKt 
succeeding,  tlie  number  of  memben  to 
which  it  will  be  entitled  on  the  same  ntio 
of  representation  to  population  m 
Canada  will  enjoy  according  to  the 
last  taken  by  liaving  65  memben. 

21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  tlw 
number  of  members  returned  bv  wdj  ne- 
tion,  unless  its  population  shall  ha^e  d^ 
creased  relatively  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  tJic  extent  of  five  per 
centum. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  '^^'^w™**! 
period  the  number  of  Memben  to  wUdi 
each  section  is  entitled,  no  fractional  pafti 
shall  be  considered,  nnlcas  when  iiniiwwllin 
one-half  the  number  entitling  to  a  !!■»• 
Ijor,  in  which  case  a  Member  ahall  bi 
gpivcn  for  each  such  fractional  part. 

23.  The  Legislature  of  earn  IVunliiea 
shall  divide  such  l^vinoe  into  the  pnwr 
numlxT  of  constituendee*  and  define  Ihi 
boundaries  of  each  of  them. 

2-%.  The  Local  Legidatnre  of  eadi  no> 
yince  may,  from  time  to  time^  attv  the 
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electoral  districts  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
presentation in  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
and  distribate  the  Bepresentatives  to 
which  the  ProTince  is  entitled,  in  any 
manner  such  Legislature  may  think  fit. 

25.  The  number  of  Members  may  at 
any  time  be  increased  by  the  General 
F&rliament,  regard  being  had  to  the  pro- 
portionate rights  then  existing. 

26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the 
General  Parliament,  all  the  laws  which  at 
the  date  of  the  Proclamation  constituting 
the  Union  are  in  force  in  the  Provinces 
respectively,  relating  to  the  qualification 
and  disqualification  of  any  person  to  be 
elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  Member  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  said  Provinces  re- 
spectively— and  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tion or  disqualification  of  voters,  and  to 
the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  voters,  and  to 
Betuming  Officers  and  their  powers  and 
duties, — and  relating  to  the  proceedings 
at  elections,— and  to  the  period  during 
which  such  elections  may  be  continued, — 
and  relating  to  the  trial  of  Controverted 
Elections,  and  the  proceedings  incident 
thereto, — and  relating  to  the  vacating  of 
seats  of  Members,— and  the  issuing  and 
execution  of  new  writs  in  case  of  any  seat 
being  vacated  otherwise  than  by  a  dis- 
solution,— shall  respectively  apply  to  elec- 
tions of  Members  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  places  situate  in  those 
Provinces  respectively. 

27.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall 
continue  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writs  choosing  the  same, 
and  no  longer,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be 
sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the 
Governor. 

28.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the 
General  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar 
months  shall  not  intervene  between  the 
last  sitting  of  the  General  Parliament  in 
one  Session  and  the  first  sitting  thereof 
in  the  next  Session. 

29.  The  General  Parliament  shall  have 
power  to  make  Laws  for  the  peace,  wel- 
fare, and  good  Government  of  the  Fede- 
rated Provinces  (saving  the  Sovereignty 
of  England),  and  especially  Laws  respect- 
ing the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property. 

2.  The  Regulation  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Duties 
of  Customs  on  Lnports  and  Exports, 
except  on  Exports  of  Timber,  hogs. 
Masts,  Spars,  Deals,  and  Sawn  Lum- 
ber, and  of  Coal  and  other  Minerals. 

4.  The  imposition  and  regulation  of 
Excise  Duties. 

5.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any 
other  modes  or  systems  of  Taxation. 


6. 

7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 

11. 


12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
82. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


The  borrowing  of  Money  on  the  pub- 
lic credit. 
Postal  Service. 

Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Rail- 
ways, Canals,  and  other  works,  con- 
necting any  two  or  more  of  the  Pro- 
vinces together,  or  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  Province. 
Lines  of  Steamships  between  the  Fede- 
rated Provinces  and  other  ooontriea. 
Telegraphic  oommonication  and  the 
incorporation  of  Telegpraph  Com- 
panies. 

All  such  works  as  shall,  although 
lying  wholly  within  any  Province, 
be  specially  declared  by  the  acts  au- 
thorizing them  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage. 
The  Census. 

Militia — Military  and  Naval  Service 
and  Defence. 

Beacons,  Buoys,  and  Light  Houses. 
Navigation  and  Shipping. 
Quarantine. 

Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Ferries  between  any  Province  and  a 
Foreign  Country,  or  between  any  two 
Provinces. 

Currency  and  Coinage. 
Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and 
the  issue  of  Paper  Money. 
Savings  Banks. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
Bills  of  Exchange  and    Promissory 
Notes. 
Interest. 
Legal  Tender. 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 
Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 
Copyrights. 

Indians  and  Lands  reserved  for  the 
Indians. 

Naturalization  and  Aliens. 
Marriage  and  Divorce. 
The    Criminal    Law,  excepting   the 
Constitution  of  Courts  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,  but  including  the  Pro- 
cedure in  Criminal  matters. 
Rendering  uniform  aU  or  any  of  the 
laws  relative  to  property  and  civil 
rights  in  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  render- 
ing uniform  the  procedure  of  all  or 
any  of  the  Courts  m  these  Provinces; 
but  any  Statute  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  no  force  or  authority  in  any 
Province    until    sanctioned   by   thie 
Legislature  thereof, 
llie  establishment  of  a  General  Court 
of  Appeal   for  the  Federated  Pro- 
vinces. 
Immigration. 
Agriculture. 
And  genaraUy  respecting  all  matters 
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of  a  pt'ncnil  charactor,  not  HiK'c'mlly 
aii<l  oxflusivt'ly  n»st*r\'«l  for  the  Local 
(lOViTninentH  and  Ij(>^is]aluri*H. 

IK).  Tlio  Cii'iieral  (fovemuieiit  and  Par- 
liament sliuU  liave  all  powern  niM'Cssarj'  or 
])ro|HT  for  iwrfonninj?  tlu*  oblipitions  of 
tlif  Ffdt'rntcd  Provincos  as  jHirt  of  the 
Hriiish  En]])in\  to  Fort»ipn  countries, 
arising  under  Treaties  between  Grt^at 
iirituiii  and  such  ctmntricn*. 

:^l.  The  Genertil  Parliament  mav  also, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  additional 
Courts,  and  tht^  (icueral  (iovenmient  may 
ap])oint  Judges  and  Ofiieers  thereof,  when 
the  same  shall  apiK'ar  necessary  or  for  the 
public  advantage,  in  onler  to  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  of  Parliament. 

32.  All  (VmrtR,  Judpes,  and  OiKcers  of 
the  sevenil  Provinces  shall  aid,  assist,  and 
obey  the  (ieueral  Govennuent  in  the  ox- 
ercise  of  its  rights  and  ix)wers,  and  for 
such  i)uriH)ses  shall  be  held  to  be  Courts, 
.ludps,  and  Officers  of  the  Genend  Go- 
vernment. 

3.'J.  The  Cienend  Government  shall  ap- 
]K)iut  and  })ay  the  Judges  of  the  Sujierior 
Courts  in  eacli  l*rovince,  and  of  the  County 
Courts  of  Ui)pi'r  Caiuida,  and  Parliament 
shall  fix  their  sidaries. 

3t.  Until  the  Consolidation  of  the  Laws 
of  U])per  Canada,  New  Uninswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  IVince  Ed- 
wanl  Island,  the  Judges  of  these  Pro- 
vinces ai)pointed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment shidl  be  selected  from  their  respective 
Bars. 

35.  Tlie  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  T^iwer 
Canada  slmll  be  selected  from  the  Bar  of 
I/ower  Canada. 

3(5.  The  Jutlges  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty now  receiving  salaries  shall  Ikj  paid 
by  the  General  Government. 

37.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  shall  l)o  removable  only 
on  the  Address  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Local  Qovernmenf, 

38.  For  each  of  the  Provinces  there 
shall  be  an  Executive  Officer,  styleil  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  shall  be  ap- 
l)ointe<l  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, under  the  Grt»at  Seal  of  the  Federated 
l*rovinces,  during  pleasure :  such  pleasure 
not  to  be  exercised  lieforc  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  years,  except  for  cause :  such 
cause  to  lie  communicated  in  writing 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  immediately 
afler  the  exercise  of  the  pleasure  as  afore- 
said, and  also  by  Messages  to  lK>th  Houses 
of  Parliament,  within  the  first  week  uf 
the  first  Session  aft^^rwards. 

39.  The  Lieutenant-Govenior  of  each   ' 


Province  aluJl  be  paid  by  the  General 
Government. 

40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  the  Confer- 
ence <loes  not  desire  to  prejudice  the  claim 
of  IVince  Edward  Island  upon  the  Im- 
piTial  (loveniuieut  for  the  amount  now 
paid  for  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  tlltTCOf. 

41.  The  Local  Government  and  I^iegis- 
lature  of  each  Province  shall  he  construL'ted 
in  such  manner  as  tlie  existing  Ix^sla- 
ture  of  such  IVoviuce  shall  provide. 

42.  The  Local  Legislatures  sliall  liave 
power  to  alter  or  amend  their  Constitution 
from  time  to  time. 

43.  The  Local  L^islatures  shall  have 
power  to  make  Laws  respecting  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

1.  Direct  Taxation  and  the  imposition  of 

Duties  on  the  Export  of  ThnbtT, 
Logs,  Masts,  Spars,  Deals,  and  Sav^n 
Lumber,  and  of  Coals  and  other 
Muierals. 

2.  Borrowing  Money  on  the  credit  of  the 

Province. 

3.  Tlie  establishment  and  tenure  of  Local 

Offices,  and  tlie  appointment  and 
payment  of  Local  Officers. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Immigration. 

6.  Education;  saving  the  rights  and  pri- 

vileges which  the  Protestant  or  Cadx>- 
lie  minority  in  both  Canadas  vaay 
possess  as  to  their  Denominatioiiial 
Schools,  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
goes  into  operation. 

7.  The  sale  and  management  of  PaUic 

Lands,  excepting  Lands  belonging  to 
the  General  Government. 

8.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

9.  The  establishment,   maintenancCt  ud 

management  of  Penitentiaries^  wad  ot 
Public  and  Reformatory  Rriaona. 

10.  The  establishment,  maintenanoe^  ud 
management  of  Hospitala,  AsyliUDi^ 
Charities,  and  Eleemosynaiy  Initi- 
tutions. 

11.  Municipal  Institutiona. 

12.  Sliop,  &doon.  Tavern,  Anctionev;  tnd 
other  Licences. 

13.  Local  Works. 

14.  The  Licorporation  of  private  or  loed 
Companies,  except  such  as  relate  to 
matters  assigned  to  the  Qenenl  A^ 
liament. 

15.  Property  and  civil  rights*  ^^'"^^ 
those  portions  thereof  aisifliiefl  to  tha 
General  Parliament. 

16.  Inflicting  punishment  bj  fine^  penaiU 
ties,  impruoument,  or  othenrin  ftr 
the  breach  of  laws  passed  in  mlitiw 
to  any  sulject  within  the^  Jmlidfo- 
tion. 

17.  The  Administration  of  Jiutie^  fa* 
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eluding  the  constitution,  maintenance, 
and  organization  of  the  Courts — both 
of  CivU  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction, 
and  including  also  the  procedure  in 
Civil  Matters. 
18.  And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private 
or  local  nature,  not  assigned  to  the 
General  Parliament. 

44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving, 
and  pardoning  prisoners  convicted  of  crimes, 
and  of  commuting  and  remitting  of  sen- 
tences in  whole  or  in  part,  which  belongs  of 
right  to  the  Crown,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  each  Province 
in  Council,  subject  to  any  instructions  he 
may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the 
General  Government,  and  subject  to  any 
provisions  that  may  be  made  on  this  behafr 
by  the  General  Parliament. 

Miscellaneous. 

45.  In  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  both  the  General 
and  Local  Legislatures,  the  laws  of  the 
General  Parhament  shall  control  and 
supersede  those  made  by  the  Local  L^^- 
latiire,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  as  far 
as  th^  are  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent 
with  the  former. 

46.  Both  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages may  be  employed  in  the  General 
Parliament  and  in  its  proceedings,  and  in 
the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  also  in  the  Federal  Courts  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

47.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to 
the  General  or  Local  Government  shall  be 
liable  to  taxation. 

48.  AU  bills  for  appropriating  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any 
new  tax  or  impost,  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House 
of  Assembly  shall  not  originate  or  pass 
any  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  bill  for 
the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any 
purpose,  not  first  recommended  by  Message 
of  the  Governor- G^eral,  or  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, as  the  case  may  be, 
during  the  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  passed. 

50.  Any  bill  of  the  General  Parliament 
maybe  reserved  in  the  usual  manner  for  Her 
Majesty's  assent,  and  any  bill  of  the  Local 
L^slatures  may  in  like  manner  be  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  the  Gk)ver- 
nor-General. 

51.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Par- 
liament shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by 
Her  Majesty  within  two  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  bills  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  said  Provinces  lutherto,  and  in  like 


manner  any  bill  passed  by  a  Local  Leg^isla- 
ture  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by 
the  Governor-General  within  one  year  aftor 
the  passing  thereof. 

52.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Federated  Provinces  shall  be  Ottawa,  sub- 
ject to  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

53.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
respective  Local  Governments,  the  seat  of 
the  Local  Government  in  Upper  Canada 
shall  be  Toronto ;  of  Lower  Canada,  Que- 
bec, and  the  seats  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments in  the  other  Ftovinces  shall  be  as  at 
present. 


Property  and  lAahUities. 

54.  All  stocks,  cash,  bankers'  balances, 
and  securities  for  money  belonging  to 
each  Province,  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be- 
long to  the  General  Government. 

55.  The  following  public  works  and  pro- 
perty of  each  Province  shall  belong  to  the 
General  Government,  to  wit : — 

1.  Canals; 

2.  Public  harbours ; 

3.  Lighthouses  and  piers ; 

4.  St^unboats,   dredges,  and  public  ves- 

sels; 
6.  River  and  lake  improvements ; 

6.  Railway  and  railway  stocks,  mortgages, 

and  other  debts  due  by  railway  com- 
panies ; 

7.  Military  roads ; 

8.  Custom-houses,  post-ofBees,  and  other 

public  buildings,  except  such  as  may 
be  set  aside  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Local  Legis- 
latures and  Governments ; 

9.  Piroperty  transferred  by  the  Imperial 

Government,  and  known  as  Ordnance 
Property; 

10.  Armouries,  driU  sheds,  military  cloth- 

ing, and  munitions  of  war;  and 

11.  Lands  set  apart  for  public  purposes. 

56.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and 
royalties,  vested  in  Her  Mi^esty  in  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Can- 
ada, Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the  use  of  such 
Provinces,  shall  belong  to  the  Local  Gk>- 
vemment  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
same  are  so  situate,  subject  to  any  trusts 
that  may  exist  in  respect  to  any  of  such 
lands  or  to  any  interest  of  other  persons 
in  respect  of  the  same. 

57.  All  sums  due  firom  purchasers  or 
lessees  of  such  lands,  mines,  or  minerals, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall  also  belong 
to  the  Local  Gk)vemments. 

58.  All  assets  connected  with  such  por- 
tions of  the  public  debt  of  any  Province 
as  are  assumel  by  the  Local  GK>vemment8» 
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sliall  aim  liclong  to  thoHc  GoYcmments 
rosjKH'tively. 

51).  The  tuivtsral  Proviucefl  shall  retain 
nil  other  piihlic  property  therein,  Huhject 
to  the  right  of  tho  General  Govcniment 
to  iLssunie  any  landH  or  ]m1>lic  pn>}>orty  re- 
(juired  for  fortitications  or  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

Gi).  The  General  Govennnent  shall  au- 
siiine  iill  the  (leht8  and  liahilities  of  each 
IVovince. 

Gl.  The  deht  of  Canada  not  ftpeeially 
ussumeil  ])y  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  re- 
spi^ctivelv,  sliall  not  excetnl  at  the  time  of 
the  Union $62,500,000 

Nova  Scotia  shall  enter  the 
Union  with  a  deht  not 
excmlinp 8,000,000 

And  New  Brunswick,  with 

a  deht  not  exceeding      .      7,000,000 

G2.  In  caMi  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bmns- 
wiek  do  not  incur  liahilities  beyond  those 
for  which  their  Governments  are  now 
lK)und,  and  which  sliall  make  their  debt« 
lit  tlie  (hite  of  Union  less  tlian  §8,000,000 
and  $7,000,000  resi>et^tivcly,  they  shall  Ixj 
eutitlwl  to  interest  at  5  ]kt  cent,  on  the 
amount  not  so  hicurred,  in  like  umnner  as 
is  hereinafter  i>rovided  for  Newfoundland 
and  IVince  Edwanl  Island ;  the  foregoing 
resolution  l)eing  in  no  resi)ect  intended  to 
limit  tho  powers  given  to  the  respective 
(Jovemments  of  those  Provinces  by  legis- 
lative authority,  but  only  to  limit  the 
maximum  amount  of  cliai^>  to  be  assumed 
l)y  the  General  Government.  Provided 
always  tliat  the  powers  so  inferred  by  the 
reHpe<^tive  Legislatures  slvall  Ixj  exercised 
within  five  years  from  this  date,  or  the 
same  shall  then  lapse. 

63.  Newfoundland  and  IVince  Edward 
Island,  not  having  incurred  debts  otiual  to 
those  t>f  the  other  IVovinces,  shall  be  en- 
titknl  to  receive  by  half-yearly  pa^Tuents  in 
a<lvance  fn)m  the  General  Government  the 
interest  at  5  \)er  cent,  on  the  diftcrence 
between  the  actual  amount  of  their  respec- 
tive debts  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
the  average  amount  of  indebtedness  per 
head  of  the  population  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to 
the  General  Parliament  of  the  powers  of 
taxaticm,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each 
l^vlnce  shall  l)e  made,  ecpial  to  80  cents 
])er  bend  of  the  population,  as  established 
l)y  the  census  of  1861,  tlie  po])ulation  of 
Ncvi-foundland  l)eing  estimated  at  130,000. 
Such  aid  sliall  be  in  fiill  settlement  of  all 
future  demands  u])on  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  local  piu^)Oses,  and  shall  be  paid 
half-yearly  in  advance  to  each  IVovinoe. 

65.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick 
being  snch  as  to  entail  large  immediate 


chargcfl  upon  her  local  rerennes,  it  is 
agreed  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  tho  time  when  the  Union  takes  eflect>, 
on  additional  allowance  of  $63,000  per 
ainmm  shall  l)e  made  to  that  IVovince. 
But  tliat  so  long  as  the  liability  of  that 
IVovinire  remains  under  $7,000,000,  a  de- 
duction etiual  to  tlie  interest  on  such  defici- 
ency shall  be  made  from  the  $63,000. 

66.  In  consideration  of  tho  surrender  to 
the  (ioneral  Government  by  NewfouudLmd 
of  all  its  rights  in  mines  and  minerals,  and 
of  all  the  ung^rantod  and  imoccrupied  lands 
of  the  Crown,  it  it  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
$150,000  sliall  each  year  bo  paid  to  that 
Province,  bv  semi-annual  payments.  Pro- 
vided that  that  Colony  shall  retain  the  right 
of  opening,  constructing,  and  controlling 
roods  and  bridges  through  any  of  the  said 
lands,  subject  to  any  laws  which  the  Gene- 
ral Parliament  may  pass  in  respect  of  the 
same. 

67.  All  engagements  that  may,  before 
the  Union,  be  entered  into  with  the  im- 
perial Government  for  the  defence  of  the 
conntry  shall  be  assumed  by  the  General 
Government. 

68.  Tlie  General  Government  shall  se- 
cure, without  delay,  the  completion  of  the 
Intercolonial  Ilaifwav  frx>m  Biviere-du- 
Ijoup  through  New  Brunswick  to  Truro  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

69.  The  communications  with  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  the  improvements 
retjuired  for  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  the  Great  West  with  the  Seaboard,  are 
regarded  by  tins  Conference  as  snl^ectB  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  FedeMbed 
Provinces,  and  shall  be  prosecated  at  Uie 
earliest  possible  period  that  the  state  of  the 
finances  wiU  permit. 

70.  Tho  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and 
Jjocal  Parliaments  shall  bo  sought  for  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces,  on  the  priiM^lei 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

71.  That  Her  M^esty  the  Qaem  he 
solicited  to  detennine  the  rank  ud 
of  th(t  Federated  Provinces. 

72.  The  proceedings  of  the 
sliall  be  authenticated  by  the  iigiiBtiirni  of 
the  Delegates,  and  submitted  fay  each  De> 
legation  to  its  own  Govenunentk  and  tlw 
Chairman  is  authorized  to  mfamit  a  eapf 
to  the  Governor-General  ibr  tnamdahA 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  Cdbuaii 

I  certify  that  the  above  ie  a  trne  tagjtt 
tho  original  Beport  of  fieeolntiani  *  ''* 
in  Conference. 

E.  P.  TACHi, 
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Copy  of  a  Detpateh  from  VUeotmt 
Monck  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward 
Cardwell,  M.P. 


Sir, 


QoYemment  Hoose,  Quebec, 
November  14,  1864. 


I  bave  tbe  hoDour  to  trummt  for 
your  mformation  a  oopv  of  a  Deq)atdi 
which  I  have  addrewed  to  each  of  the 
lAeatenant-Govemors  of  Nova  Sooda, 
New  Bnmswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land, enclosing  cOplea  of  the  Resolutions 
of  the  late  Conference  at  Quebec,  on  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America.  I  have  &c.. 


(Signed) 


Monck. 


The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Sir, 


Qovemment  House,  Quebec, 
November  12, 1864. 


Referring  to  my  Despatch  of  23rd 
S^ytember,  and  to  your  answer  of  3rd 
October,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  the  gentlemen  named  by  you  to  re- 
present Nova  Scotia  began  their  consul- 
tations with  the  delegates  from  the  other 
Provinces,  and  the  Ministers  of  Canada  on 
the  10th  October. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  chose  Sir 
£.  P.  Tache,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  as 
their  chairman,  and  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conference,  authen- 
ticated by  the  signature  of  that  gentleman. 

I  have  also  transmitted  a  similar  copy 
to  Her  Miyesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  Brunswick  and  IMnce  Edward 
Island,  and  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 


I  have,  &c. 


(Signed) 


MONCE. 


His  Excellen<r7  the  Lieutenant- 

Gbvemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Sight  Son. 
Edward  Cardwell,  M.P.,  to  Viscount 
Monck. 

Downing  Street,  Dec  3, 1864. 

My  Lord, 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
received  with  the  most  cordial  satis&ction 
your  Lordship's  Despatch  of  the  7th  ult., 
transmitting  for  their  consideration  the 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Representatives 


of  the  several  Provinces  of  British  North 
America,  who  were  assembled  at  Quebec 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Crown — and 
npon  the  invitation  of  the  Governor-General 
— men  <^  every  Province,  chosen  by  the 
respective  Lieutenant-Governors  without 
distinction  of  party,  assembled  to  consider 
questions  of  the  utnM)st  interest  to  every 
subject  of  the  Queen,  of  whatever  race  or 
fiuUi,  resident  in  those  IVovinoeB;  and 
have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  dertiiied  to 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon 
the  future  wdfare  of  the  whole  conmiumfy. 

Animated  by  the  warmest  sentiments  <^ 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  Sovereign, — 
earnestly  desirous  to  secure  for  thear  pos- 
terity throughout  all  future  time  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoy  as  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown, — steaa&stly  attached 
to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live^, 
— they  have  conducted  their  deliberations 
with  pati^it  sagacity,  and  have  arrived  at 
unanimous  conclusions  on  questions  in- 
volving many  difficulties,  and  calculated 
under  less  favourable  auspices  to  have  g^ven 
rise  to  many  differences  of  opinion. 

Such  an  event  is  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  these  deliberations.  It  must  inspire 
confidence  in  the  men  by  whose  judgment 
and  temper  this  result  has  been  attained ; 
and  will  ever  remain  on  record  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salutary  influence  exercised 
by  the  institutions  under  which  these 
qualities  have  been  so  signally  developed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given 
to  your  Despatch,  and  to  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Conference  their  most  deliberate 
consideration.  They  have  regarded  them 
as  a  whole,  and  as  having  b^n  dedgned 
by  those  who  have  framed  them  to  esta- 
blish as  complete  and  perfect  an  unkm  of 
the  whole  into  one  Gbvemment,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  a  due  ooa- 
sideration  of  existing  interests  would  admit. 
They  accept  them,  therefore,  as  being,  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  those  best  qualifled 
to  decide  upon  the  subject,  the  best  fiwne- 
work  of  a  measure  to  be  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  attaining  that 
most  desirable  result. 

The  point  of  principal  importance  to  the 
practical  well-working  of  the  scheme,  it 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  limita 
between  the  authority  of  the  Central  and 
that  of  the  Local  Legislatures  in  their  re* 
lation  to  each  other.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  exclude  ftam  the  Resolntiona 
some  provisions  which  appear  to  be  leas 
consistent  than  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
desired  with  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  system.  But  upon  the  whole  it  appears 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken,  which  are 
obvioasly  intended  to  secure  to  the  Central 
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Government  the  incun!}  of  effective  action  ' 
throii^liout  the  several  IVovinccfl;  and  to  I 
)j^u»nl  u^^aiiut  thone  evilti  which  niuat  in-  | 
ev  it  ably  arine,  if  any  doubt  were  permitted 
to  exist  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  Cen- 
tral and  Local  authority.  They  are  glad 
to  observe  that,  although  large  powers  of 
legislation  are  intended  to  lie  vested  in 
hxiil  Inxlies,  yet  the  principal  of  Central 
(M)ntn>l  has  l)een  ste-adily  kept  in  view. 
llie  ini]K)rtance  of  this  principle  cannot  be 
ovemit4Hl.  Its  niaintenune(*  is  essential  to 
the  ])rac.tical  efficiency  of  the  system, — and 
to  its  hanuonious  operation,  l)oth  in  the 
general  admuiistrotion,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Hcveral  l*rovinces.  A  very 
im]K)rtant  ^mrt  of  thii»  subject  is  the  ex- 
lM*ns<.»  which  may  attend  the  working  of 
the  Central  and  Loc^al  Governments.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  express 
the  (>amest  hope  that  the  arrangements 
which  may  Im3  adopted  m  this  respect  may 
not  Ih?  of  such  a  nature  as  to  increase — at 
least  in  any  coiLsiderable  degree — the 
whole  expenditure,  or  to  make  anv  material 
addition  to  the  taxation,  and  thereby  re- 
tard the  internal  industry,  or  tend  to 
im])ose  new  burdens  on  the  commerce  of 
the  countrj'. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  in  conveying  to  you  their 
geueml  approval  of  the  procceiliugs  of  the 
Conference.  Tliere  are,  however,  two  pro- 
visions of  great  importance  which  seem  to 
rcipiire  revision.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
provision  contained  in  the  '14th  Resolution 
with  respiHit  to  the  exercise  of  the  Prero- 
gative of  pardon.  It  appears  to  Her 
Majc^sty's  Government  that  this  duty 
bi'lougs  to  the  re])resentative  of  the  Sove- 
reign,— and  could  not  with  pn)priety  be 
devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governors, 
who  will,  under  the  present  scheme,  be 
appointetl  not  dirwtly  by  the  Crown,  but 
by  the  Central  Government  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  second  point  which  Her  Mfyest/e 
Government  desire  should  be  re-considered 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  L^islative 
Council.  They  appreciate  the  considera- 
tions which  have  influenced  the  Conference 
in  determining  the  mode  in  which  tliis 
bo<ly,  so  im])ortant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislature,  should  be  composed.  But 
it  appears  to  them  to  require  further  con- 
sideration whether  if  the  membera  be 
a))pointed  for  life,  and  their  number  be 
fixed,  there  will  l)e  any  sufficient  means  of 
restoring  harmony  between  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Popular  Assembly,  if  it 
shall  ever  unfortunately  happen  that  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise 
between  them. 

These  two  points,  relating  to  the  Prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  and  to  the  Constitn- 


tion  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  have  appeared 
to  require  distinct  and  sei)arate  notice. 
Questions  of  minor  consequence  and  mat- 
ters of  detailed  arrangement  may  properly 
be  reserved  for  a  futiutj  time,  when  the 
Provisions  of  the  Bill,  intended  to  l)e  sub- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  Fkrliament,  shall 
come  under  consideration.  Her  Majestv's 
Government  anticipate  no  serious  difficulty 
in  this  part  of  the  case, — since  the  Reso- 
lutions will  generally  be  found  suffiinently 
explicit  to  guide  those  who  will  be  en- 
trusted with  the  prqtaration  of  the  Bill. 
It  appears  to  them,  therefore,  that  you 
sliould  now  take  immediate  measures  in 
concert  with  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
the  several  Provinces,  for  submitting  to 
their  respective  Legislatures  this  project 
of  the  Conference; — and  if,  as  I  hope,  you 
are  able  to  report  that  these  Legislatures 
sanction  and  adopt  the  scheme.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  render  you  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  for  carrying  it 
into  eflcct.  It  will  probably  be  found  to 
l)e  the  most  convenient  course,  that,  in 
concert  with  the  Lieutenant-Governors, 
you  should  select  a  deputation  of  the 
persons  l)est  qualified,  to  proceed  to  tills 
country ; — that  they  may  be  present  during 
the  iireparation  of  the  Bill,  and  give  to 
Her  M^'esty's  (Government  the  b^efit  of 
their  counsel  upon  any  questions  wMch 
may  arise  during  the  passage  of  the  mea- 
sure through  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiia- 
ment. 

I  have,  kc. 

(Signed)        Edwabd  CardwbiIi. 

Viscount  Monck, 
&c.,  &c,,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Hit  Oraet  fht 
Duke  of  Newcaatle,  K.  G,,  to  ike  Sari 
of  Mulgrave,  rtferred  to  at  pag9  8. 

Downing  Street,  6th  July,  IStti 

My  Lord, 

I  have  duly  received  your  Lord- 
ship's Despatch,  No.  47,  of  the  SUfc  of 
May,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  ReMla- 
tion  which  was  passed  in  the  Houm  of 
Assembly  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  icl»< 
tive  to  an  amalgamation  of  put  or  aUof 
the  British  Provinces  in  North 
The  Resolution  points  oat  thiki  the  . 
tion  might  be  considered  eitherof  % 
tinct  union  of  the  Maritime 
or  of  a  general  union  of  them  with 
and  suggests  that  it  miriit  be 
upon  so  important  a  nilgeet  to 
the  policy  of  Her  Mqei^i 
and  to  promote  a  oonmhatloii 
leading  men  of  the  GokmiM. 
Your  Lordiblp  eoqplaiiie  that  ftr 
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reasons  yonr  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  he  inexpedient  to  act  on  this 
Resolotion  last  year,  hot  that  they  now 
wish  it  to  he  hrooght  under  oonradera- 
tion. 

No  one  can  he  insensihle  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  two  measures  which  are  allu- 
ded to,  and  I  am  far  from  considering  that 
they  do  not  form  a  very  proper  subject  for 
calm  deliberation.  They  are,  however,  of 
a  nature  which  renders  it  especially  fit 
that  if  either  of  them  be  proposed  for 
adoption,  it  should  emanate  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  Provinces,  and  should 
be  concurred  in  by  all  of  them  which  it 
would  affect.  I  should  see  no  objection  to 
any  consultation  on  the  subject  amongst 
the  leading  members  of  the  Governments 
concerned.  But  whatever  the  result  of 
such  consultation  might  be,  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory mode  of  testing  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  British  North  America 
would  probably  be  by  means  of  Resolu- 
tion, or  Addr^s,  proposed  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  Province  by  its  own  Go- 
vernment. 

Beyond  this  expression  of  the  views  of 


Her  Miyesty's  Government  as  to  the  pre- 
liminary steps  which  might  be  taiken 
towards  the  decision  of  this  great  question, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  announce  any  course 
of  policy,  upon  an  invitation  proceeding 
from  one  only  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces,  and  contained  in  a  Resolu- 
tion of  so  general  and  vague  a  character 
as  that  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me. 
But  if  a  union,  dther  partial  or  complete 
should  hereafter  be  proposed  with  the  oon- 
currenoe  oi  all  the  Provinces  to  be  united, 
I  am  sure  that  the  matter  would  be 
weighed  in  this  country  both  by  the 
public,  by  P&rliament,  and  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  with  no  other  feeling 
than  an  anxiety  to  discern  and  promote 
any  course  which  might  be  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity,  the  strength, 
and  the  harmony  of  all  the  British  com- 
munities in  North  America. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  Newcastle. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
&c.     &c.    &C. 


in. 

REPORT  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  COMMISSIONERS  AP- 
POINTED TO  CONSIDER  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DE- 
CLARATIONS, AND  OATHS  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MADE 
AND  TAKEN  BY  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  UNITED 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

(Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  M^esty.) 
To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  M^esty. 


I.  Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to 
issue  Ck)mmissions  authorizing  and  ap- 
pointing us  to  "consider  and  revise  the 
various  Forms  of  Subscription  and  Decla- 
ration required  to  be  made  by  the  Clergy 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land on  Ordination,  or  on  Appointment, 
Admission,  or  Induction  to  any  Eccle- 
siastical Dignity,  Benefice  Curacy,  Lec- 
tureship, or  Office,  and  to  report  our 
Opinion  how  far  they  may  be  altered  and 
simplified  consistently  with  due  Security 
for  the  declared  Agreement  of  the  Clergy 
with  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
their  Conformity  to  its  Ritual ;"  and  also 
"to  consider  the  various  Oaths  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  Clei^  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Inland  on  Ordi- 
nation, or  on  Appointment,  Admission,  or 
Induction  to  any  Ecclesiastical  Dignity, 
Benefice,  Curacy,  Lectureship,  or  Office, 
and  to  report  our  Opinion  as  to  the  Ex- 
pediency of  altering  or  dispensing  with 
the  said  Oaths,  or  any  of  them,  for  the 


future;"  We,  Your  M^esty's  Commis- 
sioners, in  execution  of  the  duties  thus 
entrusted  to  us,  have  considered  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  Subscription  and  Declaration, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  their  number  and 
simplifying  their  character ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  we  have  reviewed  the  various 
circumstances  which  from  time  to  time 
led  to  their  adoption,  and  we  have  had 
r^ard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  our 
own  times.  We  have  also  considered 
whether  it  is  possible  to  remove  from 
those  forms  any  expressions  which  have 
been  by  some  deemed  objectionable,  and 
yet  to  preserve  their  just  force  as  safe- 
guards for  the  agreement  of  the  Cleixy 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  for 
conformity  to  its  ritual. 

We  have  ftirther  considered  whether 
any  of  the  oaths  now  appointed  to  be 
taKcn  can  with  safety  be  altered  or  dis- 
pensed with. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  power  g^ranted  to  as 
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by  Your  Miyosty*»  ConnniBHionB  of  taking 
evi(U'ii(i>  on  the  HubjcHrtH  KubuiitUHl  to  our 
(^ousi(leratiou,  Hinoc  wc  liave  not  found,  in 
Ibo  course  of  our  inv(>8tigutionK,  any  points 
whicli  a])]M>»rod  to  uh  to  require  such  a 
irnHfcilin^  for  tbeir  elucidation  or  settle- 
ment. 

II.  Tile  Sul)t>criptionH,  Declarations,  and 
Out  lis  now  reiiuiml  firoui  the  Clergy  of 
the  UnittMl  Clmrch  of  England  and  Ire- 
Itnul  (exchuling  the  Declarations  eml)odied 
in  the  ijuestions  and  answers  in  the  Ordi- 
uution  Services,  which  do  not  aj)pear  to 
come  within  the  »cope  of  our  inquiry)  are 
as  follows : — 

ENGLAND. 

On  Ohdixation  as  Deacon  or  Pbiest. 

Every  person  ordained  Deacon  or  Prittrti 
is  recjjuireil : — 

1.  To  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion as  enjoined  by  the  Statute 
of  ElizalHith.-  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  s.  5. 

2.  To  subscrilK»  to  the  Three  Articles 
of  the  3Gth  Canon,  relating  to : — 

a.  Tlie  Koyul  Supremacy. 

b.  Tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

c.  Tlie  Tliirty-nine  Articles. 

3.  To  take  the  Oath  of  Allt»giance 
and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. — 1 
Eliz.  c.  1.  and  1  Wui.  &  Mar.  c.  8. 

On  being  licensed  to  a  Stipendiary 

Curacy. 

Every  person  licensed  to  a  Stipendiary 
Curacy  is  requirtni : — 

1,  2,  &  3.  To  make  the  Subscriptions 
and  take  the  Oaths  nKjuireil  on 
Ortlinution  as  above  mentionetl. 
4f,  To  make  and  subscrilK'  a  Declara- 
tion as  to  the  Stipend  to  bt*  re- 
ceived.—1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106.  s.  81. 

5.  To  take  the  Oath  of  Canonical 
Olietlience. 

6.  To  subscrilHj  to  a  Declaration  of 
conformity  to  the  Liturgy. — 13  & 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  4.  s.  8.  (Act  of 
Uniformity). 

7.  To  read  publicly  in  Churcli  the 
Bishop's  Certificate  that  the  I)ecla- 
ration  of  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
has  been  ma<le,  and  tlie  Declaration 
itself.— 13  &  14  Chas.  U.  c.  4.  8. 
11. 

On   Institution  or  Collation  to  a 
Benefice  with  Cure,  or  Licence 
to  a  Perpetual  Curacy. 
Every  Person  instituted  or  collated  to  a 
Benefice  with  Cure,  or  licensed  to  a  Per- 
petual Curacy  is  required : — 

1,  2,  3.  '5,  6,  &  7.  To  make  the  Sub- 
scriptions and  Declarations,  and 
take  the  Oaths  required  on  being 


licensed  to  a  Stipendiary  Curacy, 
as  above  mentioned,  cxce])t  the 
Declaration  as  to  the  stipend  to  bo 
received. 

8.  To  read  publicly  in  Church  the 
Articles  of  Religion  as  enjoined  by 
the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  with  de- 
claration of  unfeigned  assent  to  the 
same. — 13  Eliz.  c.  12.  s.  3. 

9.  To  read  publidy  in  Church  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 
with  declaration  of  unfeigned  as- 
sent and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  and  prescribed  in 
and  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.— 13  &  14  Chas.  II.  c.  4. 
s.  6. 

10.  To  take  the  Oath  against  Simony 
required  by  the  40th  Canon. 

11.  To  take  and  subscribe,  in  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, or  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  &c.  prescribed 
by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  48. 

On  being  Licensed  to  a  Lectureship 

Every  Person  licensed  to  a  Lectureship 
is  required : — 

1,  2,  3.  5,  6,  &  7.  To  make  the  Sub- 
scriptions and  Declarations,  and 
take  the  Oaths  required  on  being 
licensed  to  a  Stipendiary  Curacy, 
as  above  mentioned,  except  the 
Declaration  as  to  the  stipend  to  be 
received. 

12.  To  read  before  the  Bishop  the 
Thirtj'-nine  Articles,  with  dcvlan- 
tion  of  unfeigned  assent  to  the 
same. — 13  &  14  Chas.  II.  c.  4.  s. 
19. 

13.  To  read  publicly  in  Church,  on 
the  first  lecture  day  of  every  montli. 
the  Morning  and  Evening  "Pnyen, 
with  declaration  of  nnfeigiiea  ■■• 
sent  and  consent  to  all  and  ererj 
thing  contained  and  pmcribed  in 
and  by  the  Book  of  GcnmiMB 
Fhiyer.— 13  &  14  Chas.  XL  c.  4.  ti 
19. 

III.  We  subjoin  the  varioiu  Ifarais  of 
the  subscriptions,  dedaratioiu^  and  oaHit 
above  referred  to. 

1  &  2.  SuhKription  under  18  JEHm.o.IX 
and  under  the  86/A  Camm. 

These  subscriptions  are  oomUned  b 
practice,  and  the  fbrm  geoflnDj  uaadt  ^ 
as  follows : — 

I,  A,B.,  do  wnUnglT  and  flvtt  aff 


heart  subscribe  to  the  lliirty-iiiiia 
des  of  Religion  of  the  Untted 
of  England  and  Irdaiid.  md  to 
three  Artidea  in  the  thiity-dith 
and  to  all  things  tfaenfai  <Mwtriiirf. 
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The  three  Articles  in  the  36th  Canon 
are  as  follows  : — 

"I.  That  the  Qaeen's  Majesty,  under 
Ood,  is  the  only  Supreme  Governor  of  this 
Realm,  and  of  all  other  Her  Highness's 
dominions  and  oonntries,  as  well  in  all 
Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  things  or  causes 
as  Temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminaice,  or  authority, 
Eoslesiastical  or  Spirituid,  within  Her 
Majestv's  said  realms,  dominions,  and 
countries. 

"II.  That  the  Book  of  CJommon 
Prayer,  and  of  Ordering  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  tl^t  it  may  lawfiilly  so  he  used ;  and 
that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the 
sfud  Book  prescribed,  in  public  Prayer, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  none  other. 

"III.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of 
Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  provmces, 
and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  Convocation 
holden  at  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Qod  one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty 
and  two ;  and  that  he  acknowledgeth  aU 
and  every  the  Articles  therein  contained, 
being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides 
the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

8.  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
under  1  Eliz.  c,  1,  and  1  Wm,  4"  Mar. 
c.  8. 

"  I,  A.B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear.  That  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  Allegiance  to  Her  M^esty  Queen 
Victoria.    So  help  me  God." 

"  I,  A,B.,  do  swear.  That  1  do  fix)m 
my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  dfunnable 
doctrine  and  position  that  princes  ex- 
communicated or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And 
I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-emmenoe,  or  authority. 
Ecclesiastics  or  Spiritual,  within  tins 
realm.     So  help  me  God." 

The  Oath  required  by  the  Rubric  to  be 
taken  during  the  Ordination  and  Consecra- 
tion Services,  and  called  in  the  Service  for 
the  Ordering  of  Deacons  **  the  Oath  of  the 
Queen's  Sovereignty,"  is  identical  with 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  just  stated.  The 
practice  has  been  to  administer  the  Oath 
of  Allc^anoe  also  during  those  services. 


4.  Declaration  as  to  Curates^  Stipends, 
under  1  4*  2  Vict,  c,  106.  s,  81. 

This  Declaration  is  writtten  at  the  fbot 
of  the  nomination  to  the  curacy,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

"We,  the  before-mentioned  A.B. 
[incumbent]  and  CD.  [curate],  do 
declaim  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  , 

as  follows,  namely : — 1,  Uie  said  A.B., 
do  declare  that  I  bond  fide  intend  to 
pay,  and  I,  the  said  CD.,  do  declare 
that  I  bond  fide  intend  to  receive,  the 
whole  actual  stipend  mentioned  in  the 
forgoing  nomination  and  statemoit, 
without  any  abatement  in  respect  of 
rent,  or  consideration  for  the  use  of  the 
glebe  house,  and  without  any  other  de- 
duction  or  reservation  whatever," 

5.  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience. 

This  oath  has  been  uniformly  required, 
not  by  any  Statute  or  Canon,  but  by  cus- 
tom. The  form  generally  used  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I,  A.B.,  Clerk,  do  swear  that  I  will 
pay  true  and  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  C  and  his  sacoessors,  in 
all  things  lawfol  and  honest." 
We  may  notice  here,  that  an  oath,  ana- 
logous to  that  of  canonical  obedience,  b 
taken  by  Bishops  during  the  consecration 
service  as  prescribed  by  the  Rubric.    This 
oath  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  name  of  Gk>d.  Amen.  I, 
N.,  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Chureh  and 
See  of  N.,  do  profess  and  promise  all  due 
reverence  and  obedience  to  the  Areh- 
bishop  and  to  the  Metropolitical  Chureh 
of  N.,  and  to  their  successors.  So  hdp 
me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 

6  4*  7.  Declaration  of  Conformity  to  the 
IMurgy  under  the  Act  of  UniformUy, 
18  4- 14  Chas.  n.  o.  4.  s.  8. 

"  I,  A.B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  con- 
form to  the  Liturgy  of  the  United 
Chureh  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  is 
now  by  law  established." 

8  &  12.  Declaration  of  Assent  to  the 
Articles  under  13  Eliz.  c.  12. 

There  is  no  settled  form  for  this  Decla- 
ration. 

9  &  13.  Public  Declaration  in  Church  of 
Assent  to  the  Prayer  Book  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  13  <^  14  Chas.  II. 
c.  4.  s.  6. 

"  I,  A.B.,  do  hereby  declare  my  on- 
feigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in 
and  by  the  Book  intituled  'The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Chureh,  according  to 
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tlie  UM  of  the  United  Church  of  Kn- 
^IuihI  and  Ireland :  tc^^^ethcr  with  the 
i'sidter  of  PinalmH  of  David,  i)oiuted  as 
thov  are  to  Ix?  sung  or  said  in  Churches ; 
nud  the  Form  or  Manner  of  Making, 
Odaining,  and  ConMHrrating  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.' " 

10.  Oath  Qfjainst  Simony  und^r  th^  AQth 

Canon. 

•'  I,  N.y.y  do  swear,  That  I  have 
made  no  simoniacal  ])aynient,  contract, 
or  pn^niise,  dirii-tly  or  indirectly,  by 
mvwlf,  or  by  any  other,  to  my  know- 
Iwlge,  or  witli  my  ccmsent,  to  any  jktsou 
or  persims  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning 
the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this 
ecclesiastiwd  dignity,  place,  preferment, 
office,  or  living  [resjKJctively  and  par- 
ticuhirly  naming  the  same  whereunto 
he  is  to  beadmittiHl,  institut^Hl,  collated, 
installed,  contirmetl],  nor  will  at  any 
time  hereafter  i)erfonn  or  satisfy  imy 
such  kind  of  payment,  i-ontract,  ar  pro- 
mise, made  by  any  other  without  my 
knowUnlge  or  consent :  So  help  me 
(lod  through  Jesus  Clirist." 

11.  Oafh  of  Allegiance,  Sfc,  under  21  (J* 
22  77c/.  c.  '48. 

"I,  A.B.y  do  swear  that  1  will  be 
faitliAil  and  l>ear  true  alli»giance  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  will  defend 
her  to  the  utmost  of  my  jwwer  against 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  wliatever 
which  shall  be  made  against  her  i)erson, 
cTown,  or  dignity;  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make 
known  to  Her  Majesty,  Hit  heirs,  and 
successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies  which  may  he  formed 
against  Her  or  them.  And  I  do  futh- 
fvilly  ])romise  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
successi(  mot'  the  Crown,  which  succession, 
by  an  Act  intituled  *An  Act  for  the 
flirt  her  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  seciuing  the  Rights  and  Lilierties 
of  the  Subject,'  is  and  stands  limit<Hl 
to  the  IViucess  Sophia,  Electress  of 
Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  l)ody 
l)eing  PW)testflnts,  hereby  utterly  re- 
nouncing and  abjuring  any  ob«licncG  or 
allcgian(*c  unto  any  other  person  claim- 
ing or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown 
of  this  Kealm.  And  I  do  declare  that 
no  foreign  I'rince,  Perscm,  Prelate,  State, 
or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  juristru'ti(m,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
envinence,  or  authority,  EiK'lesiastic^  or 
Spiritual,  within  this  Kealm.  And  I 
make  this  declaration  upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.    So  help  me  God." 


IRELAND. 

IV. — Ox  Obdinatiox   as  Deacon  ob 

Priest. 

Every  person  ordained  Deacon  or  Priest 
is  re(iuire<l : — 

1.  To  subscribe  to  the  first  four  Irish 
Can(ms,  relating  to : — 

a.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
h.  Tlie  Royal  Supremacy. 

c,  Tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

d.  Tlie  Book  of  Ordering  Bishojis, 
Priests,  and  Deacons. 

2.  To  take  and  subscrilie  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  kc,  prescribed  bv  the 
21  &  22  Vict.  c.  48.  (uirf.*  inf. 
p.  14, 1.  22). 

3.  To  make  and  subscribe  a  Declara- 
tion agunst  Transubstantiation,  <SlC. 
8  Wm.  &  Mar.  c  2.  s.  5. 

OV  BEIlfa  LICEySBD  TO  A  StIFEXDIARY 

Cttract. 

Every  person  licensed  to  a  Stipendiary 
Curacy  is  required  : — 

1,  2,  k  3.  To  make  tlie  Subscriptiona 
and  take  the  Oath  required  on  Or- 
dination as  above  mentibned. 

4.  To  take  the  Oath  of  Canonical 
Obedience. 

5.  To  subscrilie  to  a  Declaration  of 
conformity  to  the  Liturar.— 17  & 
18  Clias.  *II.  c.  6.  B.  5.  (Iiiah  Act 
of  Uniformity). 

6.  To  read  publicly  in  Chnrch  the 
Bishop's  Certificate  that  the  Deda^ 
ration  of  Contbnnity  to  the  latingj 
has  been  made,  and  the  Deduvtion 
itself.— 17  &  18  Chaa.  IL  c  e.  •.  6. 

Ox  Institution  or  Collatioit  to  a 
Benefice  with  Cure,  ob  Licxvgi 
to  a  Perpetual  Curacy. 

Evexy  person  instituted  or  ooUatod  to  a 
Benefice  with  Cure,  or  licensed  to  a  Pbt- 
pctual  Curacy,  is  required : — 

1,  2,  3,  4v  5,  &  6.  To  make  the  Sub- 
scriptions and  Dodaration^  nd 
take  the  Oaths  reauned  on  bfltaig 
licensed  to  a  Stipenoiaiy  CuVMjyM 
al)ove  mentioned. 

7.  To  read  publicly  in  Chvrdi  tfai 
Moniing  and  Evening  IVajer%  wltt 
declarations  of  unfeigned  aaaHifc  or 
consent  to  all  and  eveiy  tUns  eoB* 
tained  and  prescribed  in  ndnf  Ifai 
Book  of  Common  fti^er^— 17  m  IS 
Chas.  II.  c  6.  s.  8. 

8.  To  take  the  Oath  agidnsfc 
required  by  the  8Gth  Iiiah 

9.  To  t«ke  and  Snbtoribe^  in  pm^ 
the  Superior  Gt  irta  aft  DidA^  cr 
at  Qoarter  Seuonib  t&i  OA  if. 
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Allegiance,  Ac.,  pnecribed  bj  21  & 
22  Vict.  c.  48. 
And  m  the  caw  of  ■dmUakm  to  a  Bene- 
fice which  paid  Rr«t  Fraite, — 

]0.  To  take  the  0>th  to  keep  ■  School 
for  teaching  Ena^lish  required  b; 
28  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  15.  (Iri^h^ 


Ok   1 


I   Licensed   1 


A  Lectvbb- 


Every  penoo  licensM  to  a  Lectoresbip 
i>  required  — 

I,  2.  3,i,5,&  6.  To  make  the  Sub- 
scriptions and  Declaratiung,  and 
take  the  Oaths  required  an  being 
licensed  to  a  Stipendiary  Outbcj,  bb 
above  mentioned. 

II.  To  read  before  the  Bishop  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles,  with  DecUra- 
tian  of  unfei^ed  assent  to  the 
same.— 17418ChBs.II.  c.  6.  s.  13. 

12.  To  read  publicly  in   Chnrch,  on 

the  fir^lecturedflv  of  every  month, 

the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 

with  declaration  of  nnfelgncd  assoit 

uid  consent  to  all  and  ever;  thing 

coDtuned  and  prescribed  in  and  W 

the  Sook  of  Common  Prayo-, — 17 

t  IS  Chaa.  11.  c.  G,  b.  13. 

V. — The  forma  of  snch  of  the  Suhscrip- 

tioDS,  Dedarations,  and  Oaths  in  nse  in 

Ireland  as  differ  from   those  in  use  in 

England  are  as  follows  : — 


The  Subscription  to  the  firat  four  Irish 
Canons,  required  by  the  82nd  Irish  Canon, 
is  made  by  subscribing  a  roll  on  which 
thoae  four  Canous  are  engrossed.     They    i 

Irt  (Irish)  Canon.— Of  the  Agreement 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
the    profesBion    of    the    same    Christian    ' 
rdigion.  I 

"  For  the  manifestation  of  our  agree-  I 
ment  with  the  Chnrch  of  England,  in  , 
the  confeewon  of  the  same  Christian 
faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments : 
We  do  receive  and  approve  the  Book  of 
Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  ' 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  whole 
clergy  in  the  coDvocation  bolden  at 
London,  in  the  Year  of  onr  Lord  16G2, 
tor  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opiiuons, 
and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
torching  true  T«ligiou.  And.  therefore, 
if  any  hereafter  shall  affirm,  that  any  of 
those  articles  are  in  any  port  super- 
stitions or  erroneous,  or  such  as  he  may 
Dot  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe 
unto,  let  him  be  eicommnnicatad,  and 
not  abR}lved  before  he  make  a  public 
t*vocaHon  of  his  error." 
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2nd  (Irish)  Canon.— The  king's  lopre- 
macy  in  caases  ecolesiastical  to  l>e  m^- 

"AU  ecclenastira]  penona  having 
cure  of  sonla,  and  all  other  preachers 
and  readers  of  divinity  lectures,  shall  to 
the  utmost  of  their  wit,  knowledge,  and 
learning,  purely  and  sincerely  (mthont 
any  colour  or  diBsimulation)  lead!,  mani- 
fest, open,  and  declare,  fbor  Umea  omy 
year  (at  the  least)  in  thmr  sennons, 
and  otha  collations  and  lectoree.  That 
all  usurped  and  foreign  power  (for- 
asmuch as  the  same  hotb  do  establish- 
ment nor  ground  by  the  law  of  Qod)  ia 
for  most  jost  causes  taken  away  and 
abolished :  and  that,  therefore,  no  man- 
ner of  obedience  or  subjection  within 
His  Majesty's  realms  and  dominions  is 
due  unto  such  foreign  power ;  but  that 
the  King's  power  within  His  realm  of 
Ireland,  and  all  other  His  dominions 
and  countries,  is  the  highest  pown 
mider  Qod,  to  whom  all  men,  as  well 
inhabitants  as  bom  witbin  the  same,  do 
by  Ood's  laws  owe  all  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience, and  to  no  other  forugn  power 
and  potentate  in  the  earth.  And  who- 
soever shall  hereafter  muntain,  that  the ' 
King's  M^eaty  hath  not  Uie  same 
authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  that 
the  godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews, 
and  Christian  Emperors  in  the  pri- 
mitive Chnrch,  or  impeach  in  any  part 
his  rega]  supremacy  in  the  sud  causes 
restored  to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  therein  eetabllabed,  let  him 
be  eicommunicatedt  and  not  restored 
but  only  by  tbe  Archbishop  of  the  pro- 
vince, atta  his  repentance,  and  poblic 
revocation  of  liis  aroc." 
3rd  (Irish)  Canon.— Of  tbe  pmcript 
Forms  of  Divine  Service  contained  id  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"That  t&nn  of  litorgy  or  Divin« 
Service,  and  no  other,  shall  be  used  in 
any  chnrch  of  this  Beelm,  bat  that 
which  is  eetabUshed  by  the  law,  and 
comprised  in  the  Book  of  Cominon 
Pnja  and  administration  of  Sacra* 
meats.  And  if  any  one  shall  preach,  or 
by  other  open  wr^ds  declam  or  Rieak 
any  thing  in  the  derogatiom  or  despising 
of  the  said  Book,  or  of  any  thing  therein 
oont^ed,  let  him  be  eicommimicated. 
and  not  restored  until  he  repent,  and 
publicly  revoke  his  OTor." 
4th  (Irish)  Canon.— Of  the  Form  of 
consecratuig  and  ordering  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  &c.,  and  of  the  Churches  esta- 
blished according  io  that  Order. 

"That  form  of  Ordination  and  no 
other  shall  be  used  in  this  Church,  bnt 
that  which  is  contuned  in  the  Book  of 

u 
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Dnhriuit  I)i>ltiqis.  I'rustis  uiul  D(iimu!i, 
alUiwnl  ii,T  Bill  luirhy.  and  liilhi-rto  imc- 
tin-d  ill  the  Cliun'hvii  of  Kii|;kiul  ■ml 
ItvkitiiU  And  if  any  ntuill  allinii,  timi 
llH>y  vbo  an'  nmiwcnitcd  or  onliml 
UT'inlinK  to  IhiMr  ritn  ire  uot  lnwfliUv 
iiiiutp,  iwr  imitlit  lo  Iv  aurininlcil  rither 
liiJKiiM,  I'ni-iitH,  !«■  UnwoDiii  or  Khali 
ibiiylttBt  Ihcl'hun'ltnioHlaMuhiil under 
thin  (inviinnumt  an'  true  Churchm,  or  . 
n>f\iH>  to  jiiiii  irilli  Ihi-ni  in  (1iri»Ciun 
profcMuon,  Ipt  him  1h>  iiiiiiiimuiiinitoil, 
NOd  mil  rNtiinil  until  W  rqH'Ut,  and 
piililicly  rei-uki!  hin  error." 

IL    Jhrlaraiioit   at/ainit   TrnataMniifia- 
■'■      ■^  'ffom  Ihel  ■  '  "■ 

"  I,  A.B.,  <lo  Milpnmly  and  ninperclv, 
ill  tlie  [irciicniv  of  (hiil,  iirijfiwi,  tpatit'v,  , 
and  ikilin',  that  I  do  tN-limi*,  that  iu  - 
thi>  Siwramrut  of  the  Lunl'ii  JAupper  | 
thi'n-  U  Dot  tan-  TronsnhiitantiHtUHi  of 
tht'  rli-menU  of  lirvad  and  iritK  into  tlic  ', 
IhkIj-  iinil  IJcwil  of  ('hri»t,at  or  aftvrtlic 
nin-H'rratioiilhiniif  Iiviuiv]>pntonwhiit-  I 
Nii-viT;  ami  thut  thi'  InriK'ation  or  ! 
A<binit<i«  of  tlip  Virpn  Mnry,  or  any 
i.llifT  Saint ,  and  tlic  saiTifiw  iif'thc  Uom, 
OH  Ik'y  an?  n-m-  umiI  in  llie  Chnrch  of 
Uiiiiii',  an-  mipitnlitJonB  anil  iibilatnius. 
Aii.l  I  (U>  wifciiinlv.  in  tlie  inmiraiM  of 
DihI,  iirofpiw.  tmtity,  and  diKUrp.  that  I 
[lo  make  tliU  divlamtion,  and  ererf 
part  Ihi-rcof,  in  titp  plain  and  ordinary 
BCTispofthi.'  wonl*  raul  nnto  mo,  asthi-V 
an>roninioulyiiiu1cTiitoodl>TProt{«tant8, 
wilhont  any  i-va^nn,  ojun'ooation,  or 
mnital  mi^rvatioii  wlintmnTiT,  and  with- 
ont  any  diA<]<Pusaliiin  alitwlv  panted  mo 
fur  tInK  )iar^)i>!«  hy  thp  l\>pe,  or  any 
other  aathonty  or  pnnon  wliBtHiev?r, 
or  without  any  lu>iie  of  any  iiurh  dis- 
pcnHitiim  fti>m  any  pmoa  or  anthority 
whulBocvcr,  or  withonl  liclieviuB  that  I 
am  or  can  be  arquitted  befurc  God  or 
man,  or  BhMiliml  of  Ihi*  declaialion,  or 
any  part  thcrcor,  olthouf^h  tho  Pope,  or 
any  otlier  pernon  or  pc rsong  or  ponors 
wlialHiever,  should  di«)ieniHi  with  or 
annul  the  unnii-,  or  doelane  thai  it  waa 
nnll  and  void  from  tlie  l>C(finning." 
3.  Oath  n,q«lred  from  lit  Iruh  aerga 
««der  the  mik  Sen.  mi.  c.  15.  (/W*4) 
OH  admiitiot  lo  a  BeHtfice  vihkh  paid 

"I,  .4.B.,do»wearth«tIwUl  inrtract 
or  cauic  to  bo  instnieted  by  a  d^ty 
the  cliildren  of  my  pariiji  in  the  English 
lonpie  according  an  the  Uw  requlreg," 
The  forma  of  the  Oath  agwnst  ffiinony, 
under  the  aeth  Iriah  Canon,  of  the  Deda- 
rmtiuni  uf  Coufonnity  to  the  Litai^  and 


I'f  Awteiit  to  the  Ikiok  of  Coummu  IVaviT, 
iinik  r  the  Iriidi  A<-t  of  I'niformilv  (17  ,( 
18  Chax.  n.  t.  e.)  are  the  mnic  aa  in 
Knfrland.  Tlie  form  of  tlie  Uatb  of  Canun- 
inl  Uliedirnre  ia  aubatiuitiBlIy  the  same. 
The  Uilli  of  Alletriouce,  tie.  used  in  Iiv- 
land  it  tliat  ).mcrib<.-d  bv  SI  &  22  Virt. 
r.  J8.  and  Htalitl  above  Ip'.  3(>t),  the  nin- 
olniction  put  upon  thut  Art  in  Irrland 
being  ditTereiit  from  that  which  haH  lioen 
adopted  in  Kii||[1aiid. 

VI.-The  matfrinl  dauw*  of  the  Eu- 
gliHh  and  Iriali  Acta  of  I'orliament,  and 
the  English  and  Iriiili  Canona  on  wbii-li 
tho  above  SubiwTiiitiona,  Declarations,  and 
OolIi»  depend,  will  lio  found  iu   the  Ap- 

RECOMMEXDATIOXS. 
Vll. — AVe  have  can-fliUy  weighed  these 
vanoufl  SulttuTiptionn,  Decbinitioii><,  and 
Oathn.  and  after  much  iuvcitigatioa  and 
diwoMion,  we  have  agnvd  to  thu  foUowin); 
RccoinmendationH : — 

Firtt,  tliut  the  DechLrations,  Suh^rip- 
tionl^  ami  OatliH  to  l>e  made  and  taken  hy 
the  Clertfy  of  the  United  Churth  of  England 
and  Ireland  Iw  tho  xauie  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  Oath  leiinin'd  by  28 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  and  the  Declaration 
reijiiired  by  3  Wm.  &  Mar.  c.  2.  to  he 
taken  and  made  by  the  Clergy  in  Itdtnd 
1k'  diiUMn tinned. 

Second,  that  on  every  oeeOHion  on  wbieh 
a  SubMTiption  or  DcelarslJon  aiiall  betv- 
ijuired  to  lie  made  in  England  or  IrciliDi^ 
with  reference  to  the  Artidea  of  Rel^lop, 
or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  ftflnr- 
ing  fhrm  be  n«ed : — 

I,  A.B„  do  solemnly  m 
(leclantion : — 

"  I  aawiit  to  the  Thirty-nine  ArticlM 
of  R(4igion,  and  to  the  Book  at  OnuB 
Pnij-er,  and  of  Ordcriui;  of  BUhh 
PrieatK,andDeaeons:  I  belten  the  dse- 
trine  of  the  United  Cbnich  at  Ung^ 
and  Ireland,  ai  therein  Mt  fia^M bt 
aj^reeable  to  the  Word  at  Qoit  ari  It 
Public  Prayer  and  AdminiitiatlMi  atHm 
Sacramcnta  I  will  lue  the  ftrm  In  tte 
•aid  Book  preacribe^  and  unM  ottav 
except  so  flu-  ai  ahall  be  ordend  bjhv' 
ful  authority. 

TAird,  that  the  Oath  of  Albgimm  m1 
Supremacy  be  token  befbre,  aul  not  dniK 

the  Ordination  and  r'-*"  *J— .  *- — ■ — 

Iburlk,  that  the 
he  subitituted  for  the 
Simony 


fhllowiiu  Dad^lH 
e  praHU  oatli  aiArt 


A.B^  aolemnlj  dMbatlM  I  taM 
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which  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  is 
simoniacal,  touching  or  concerning  the 
obtaining  the  preferment  of  ;  nor 

will  I  at  any  time  hereafter  perform  or 
satisfy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  kind 
of  payment,  contract,  or  promise  made 
by  any  other  iitithout  my  knowledge  or 
consent." 

lyth,  that  the  Oath  of  Canonical  Obe- 
dience to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
the  Oath  of  due  obedience  to  the  Arch- 
bishop taken  by  Bbhops  on  consecration, 
be  retained. 

Sixth,  that  the  Declaration  required  by 
the  1st  &  2nd  Vict.  c.  106.  s.  81.  as  to  the 
stipends  of  Curates,  be  retained  in  Ehigland, 
and  extended  to  Ireland. 

Seventh,  that  the  special  Provisions  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Acts  of  Uniformity 
as  &  14  Chas.  II.  c.  4.  s.  19.  and  17  &  18 
Chas.  II.  c.  6.  s.  13.),  with  reference  to  the 
Declarations  to  be  made  by  Lecturers,  be 
repealed. 

Eighth,  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
making  the  Subscription  and  Declaration, 
and  of  taking  the  Oaths  be  as  follows : — 

Befobx    Obdikatiok  as    Dbacon    OB 

Pbibbt. 

Every  person  about  to  be  ordained  Dea- 
con or  Priest  shall,  previously  to  Ordina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  at  some 
onivenient  time  and  place : — 

1.  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy. 

2.  Make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  of 
Assent  as  set  forth : — 

I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  make  the  following 
Dedaration:  — 

"  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  Ordering  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons:  I  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  therein  set  forth,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  :  and  in 
Public  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments  I  will  use  the  form  in  the 
said  Book  prescribed,  and  none  other, 
except  so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful 
authority." 


» 


On   BETJUa  LICBTTSED   TO  A  StIPENDIABY 

CUBACT. 

Everv  person  about  to  be  licensed  to  a 
Stipencuary  Curacy  shall,  before  the  licence 
18  granted: — 

1.  Make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  as 
to  the  stipend  to  be  received  prescribed 
by  the  1st  &  2nd  Vict.  c.  106. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  or  his 
Commissary: — 

2.  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy. 


3.  Make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  of 
Assent. 

But  if  the  licence  is  granted  on  the  day 
of  Ordination,  the  Dedaration  and  Sub- 
scription need  not  be  repeated. 

4.  Take  the  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience. 
And  every  person  licensed  to  a  Stipen- 
diary Curacy  shall,  in  the  Church  in  which 
he  is  licensed  to  serve,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Congregaticm,  on  the  first  Sunday  on 
which  hie  officiates  therein : — 

5.  Make  the  Declaration  of  Assent. 

Oy  Institution  ob  Collation  to  a 
Benefice  with  Cube,  ob  Licbncb 
TO  A  Peepetual  Cubact. 

Every  person  about  to  be  instituted  or 
collated  to  any  Benefice  with  Cure,  or  to 
be  licensed  to  any  Perpetual  Curacy  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  or  his  Com- 
missu*y  : — 

1.  Take  the  Oath  of  Alliance  and  Su- 
premacy. 

2.  Make  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  of 
Assent. 

8.  Make  the  Declaration  against  Simony 
as  above  set  forth. 

4.  Take  the  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience. 
And,  Every  po-son  instituted  <xc  collated 

to  any  Benefice  with  Cure,  or  licensed  to  any 
Perpetual  Curacy,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Congr^^tion  assembled  in  the  Church 
thereof,  on  the  first  Sunday  on  which  he 
officiates  therein,  or  on  such  other  Sunday 
as  the  Ordinary  may  appoint  or  allow, 
after  reading  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  according  to  the  Statutes,  and 
afler  reading  the  Thirty-nine  Articles : — 

5.  Make  the  Declaration  of  Assent,  adding 
after  the  words  "  Thirty-nine  Arddes  of 
Religion,"  the  words  "which  I  have 
now  read  before  yon.' 


M 


U2 


On  being  licensed  to  a  Lsctxtbeship. 

Every  person  about  to  be  licensed  to  a 
Lectureship  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the- 
Bishop  or  hia.  Commissaiy : — 

1.  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy. 

2.  Make  and  subscribe  the  Dedaration  of 
Assent. 

3.  Take  the  Oath  of  Canonical  Obedience. 

On  Appointment  to  ant  0th  eb  Ec- 
clesiastical DlQNITT,  BeNEPIOB,  OR 
Office. 

Everyperson  in  HolyOrders  app6]nted 
to  any  Ecdesiastical  Dignity,  Benefice, 
or  Office  other  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, who  on  such  appointment  would 
now  be  requirad  to  make  or  subscribe 
any  Declaration  with  reference  to  the 
ThirW-nine  Artides,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  or  the  Liturgy,  or  to  take 
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tbe  Oath  ftgwiut  Simony,  ehaH, 
tlipreof  re8|)ectiTely,  make  or  bo 
the  Declanition  of  Aasent,  and  tbe  DecU' 
ration  aguDit  SimoDj. 

VIII.-  In  Bd<Iition  to  the  abore  rocom- 
mondationn,  we  mbiuit  the  following  tag- 
gpi^tioUA  withTVf^nl  to  two  tHibj«t8,  which 
do  not,  iHThBjtti,  ftall  rtrictly  within  the 
liniitu  of  the  inqniry  with  which  we  h»»e 
bppti  i-barKcd  by  yiinr  Majeiity  r — 

1.  We  have  recommended  the  Babrtitu- 
tion  of  a  Ueelarntion  for  the  present  oath 
againet  Simony  j  to  this  recummendation 
we  desire  to  add  an  eiprv«BioD  of  our  opi- 
nion,that  the  lawon  tlie  subject  of  Simonj 
m^ently  requires  revision. 

2.  There  is  anotlier  elaas  of  Oaths 
"  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Clei^  of  thi 
United  Church  of  Engtand  and  Ireland,' 
on  adminion  to  certain  Kcclesiastieal  Dig- 
nities, namely,  those  taken  in  virtue  ot 
Cathedral  Statntes  by  Bishops,  Dear 
Archdeacons,  and  Canons.  We  hare  co: 
nidered  this  subject,  and  being  of  opinii 
that  some  doubt  may  be  entertained 
whether  the  Oaths  in  question  fall  within 
tbe  scope  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission, 
we  content  ourselves  with  eipressing  our 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  desiiahle  they 
shuuld  be  revised  by  competent  aothority. 

IX. — These  recommendations  we  now 
humbly  offer  to  Your  H^eaty.    To  carry 


■ome  in  the  Statntaa  of  the  Realm.     We 


C.  T.  Cahtcis.' 
W.  EboR! 

Marcos  0.  Arhioh. 
Richard  C.  Debkn, 

St  AH  HOPS. 

Habbowbt. 
a.  c.  lokdon. 

C.   R.   WlNTOK! 

C.  Si.  Datib'b. 

S,  OXON: 

Ltttbltof. 

csahwobth. 

Ebcri. 

E.  P,  BorvBHiB. 

Stephen  LiTBBiKaTOH. 

Sfbhcbb  H.  Walfolb. 

JoBEPH  Napier  : 

John  Tatlob  Colbbidqb. 

Charles  Buxtoh. 

H.    U.    MiLHAM. 

h.  goohwib. 
John  Saudpord. 

WiLUAH    jACOBiOn. 

J,  A.  Jkrbhib. 

Henbt  Vkhh.  (i^b.) 

W.  G.  Hdmphret.  (ij.) 

Thomas  Fasbxtt  Kbmt, 
9M  fMraory,  1B6&. 


IV. 

DESPATCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  RESPEOTINO 
THE  MURDER  OF  MAJOR  BALDWIN  AND  LIEU- 
TENANT BIRD  AT  KAMAETJRA,  IN  JAPAN.  I 

{From  Papers  presented  to  botb  Honaes  of  Parliament.)  I 

and  wiU  sn^y  the  jilarc  of  tbe  mod  ' 
which  there  ii  not  tiiue  to  tnpy. 

Uqor  Baldwin  aud   Lieutenant  BM   1 
both  officen  of  tbe   2ud  Battalion  SOIk  | 

19,  1864.  Regiment  in  gKriaon  lirTO,  made  ut  a- 

I  tbe    aXh  i     ■     ■    ■      " 


It  IB  with  great  r^ret  that  just  on  the 
eve  of  mj  departure  from  this  country  I 
have  to  report  another  outrage  to  be  added 
to  tbe  long  series  of  barbarous  murders  in 
which  foreigners  have  been  the  victims. 

The  covering  despatches  of  Mr.  Consul 
Winchester,  with  their  several  enclosureg, 
will  pnt  your  Lordship  in  posaession  of  the 
leadiiiR  circumslaiiceB  attending  tliis  last 
paintm  evidence  of  the  continued  inse- 
curity  of  life  in   Japan.      The  enclosed 

Erintcd  slip,  giving  the  proceedings  of  the 
oroner's  inqnest  together  with  a  sanunary, 
although  not  official,  is  essentially  accurate, 


kora,  a  large  temple  williiu  the  limit*  of  ' 
the  port,  but  some  ^tveii 
this.     They   were  *ii_ilflid,  it  aupear 
evidence,  about  two   o'clodc   that  < 
noon,  dose  to  the  avenne  of  th>  i 
where  three  roads  meet, 
tno-aworded  men,  ijid  cut  down. 
evidence  of  a  little  boy  ahont  df 
old  is  by  far  tbe  most  explitat  B_..  _. 
worthy.    He  says  he  uiw  the  two  oMl~  _ 
riding  leisnrdy  one  after  the  oUwr,  Qa  | 
yonnger  (Lientenant       iI)  flrat;  ao^tkHa 
two  BMnnNis,   who  imJ  bImh^  n     " 
warned  bim  to  goat        i  thei«m    ' 
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draw  their  swords  and  rash  apon  the  iin- 
sospecting  travellers.  The  first  was  m- 
stantly  dismonnted,  when  the  boy  in  terror 
took  aright  and  saw  no  more. 

About  one  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  Oovemor  of  Kanagawa  came  to 
Mr.  Consul  Winchester's  house,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  heard  two  foreign- 
ers, %aid  to  be  English  officers,  had  been 
attacked  at  Kamakura,  one  killed  and  the 
other  severely  wounded.  He  admitted 
that  the  intelligence  had  reached  Kana- 
gawa three  or  four  hours  before,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  it  seems.  This  delay 
he  explains  by  stating  that  his  residence 
being  some  distance  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  Vice-Govemor  having  first  to  be  found, 
a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  before  he 
could  himself  take  any  steps ;  that  he  had 
then  instantly  despatched  some  of  his  own 
officers  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and 
subsequently  walked  to  the  Consul's  house, 
a  distance  of  some  two  miles  or  more; 
when  he  also  lost  some  time  gaining  ad- 
mission. 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  not  without  many  pre- 
cedents. It  appears  to  be  the  invariable 
rule,  in  all  cases  where  foreigners  have  been 
murdered,  in  the  first  place  to  send,  for 
instructions  no  doubt,  to  the  Government 
at  Yeddo,  and  despatch  their  own  emis- 
saries to  the  scene.  The  last  step  is  taken, 
1  believe,  with  the  object  principally  of 
securing  what  evidence  is  to  be  had  on  the 
spot,  and  providing  against  any  being 
given  to  the  foreign  Consuls,  other  than 
such  as  they,  the  authorities,  shall  deem 
fitting  or  expedient. 

I  mention  these  circumstances  because 
in  the  present  instance  this  common  prac- 
tice has  a  very  painful  bearing  on  the 
worst  features  of  this  deplorable  case. 

The  evidence  of  all  the  Japanese  leaves 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  officers  survived 
many  hours,  certainly,  if  any  of  them  are 
to  be  believed,  until  ten  p.m.  It  is  further 
established  that  the  survivor  was  Lieu- 
tenant Bird,  his  compa^on  Miyor  Bald- 
win having  been  killed  on  the  spot,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  eye- 
witnesses. 

The  dead  and  the  living  were  removed, 
after  an  uncertain  interval  of  an  hour  or 
two,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  tea-house,  and 
there  laid  together  on  mats  stretched  on 
the  ground,  and  a  bamboo  shed  raised  over 
them.  The  Chief  or  head  man  of  the 
nearest  village  was  sent  for  by  some  of  the 
country  people  who  first  saw,  or  admit 
that  they  saw,  the  mangled  foreigners;  and 
from  about  five  p.m.  they  must  be  held  to 
have  been  in  his  custody.  By  his  order 
they  appear  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  fell,  a  Japanese  doctor 


sent  for,  watches  in  charge  set  over  them, 
and  a  messenger  despatched  to  the  Gover- 
nor at  Kanagawa  with  information  of  the 
deed.  The  doctor  and  others  depose  to 
have  been  with  the  survivor,  to  have  heard 
him  speak,  move  his  head,  drink  water,  or 
seem  to  drink  it,  and  medicine.  This  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  they  say  he  died. 
Up  to  that  time  the  doctor  d/Bposes  he  re- 
mained with  him. 

The  horrible  circumstance  connected 
with  these  facts  is,  the  evidence  of  the 
surgeons,  after  carefrd  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  wounds,  that  one  which 
Lieutenant  Bird  received  across  the  back 
of  the  neck  had  divided  the  spine  across 
the  bodies  of  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebrse,  completely  severing  the  spinal 
c«rd  at  that  point;  and  they  declare  that, 
after  receiving  such  a  wound  he  could  not 
have  survived,  but  must  have  died  almost 
instantaneously. 

The  only  inference  upon  such  evidence 
is,  that  this  unhappy  victim  of  Japanese 
treachery  received  his  death-wound  while 
in  the  custody  of  his  keepers,  and  many 
hours  after  the  first  onslaught.  If  so,  by 
whom  was  this  last  wound  given,  and  with 
what  motive?  Where  were  the  men, 
placed  in  charge  ?  Were  they  accomplices 
and  present,  or  merely  faitmess  to  th^ 
charge  and  absent,  or  driven  away  and  ac- 
cessories after  the  fact  ?  The  tomb  is  not 
more  silent  than  they  are  on  any  matter 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  a  second  deed 
of  treachery.  They  declare  they  remained 
by  the  wounded  man  until  he  died,  unmo- 
lested and  undisturbed  by  any  one. 

If  the  report  of  the  two  regimental  sur- 
geons is  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon — and 
it  is  too  precise  in  its  terms  and  specific  in 
it»  evidence  on  the  one  point  essential,  the 
severance  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  part 
indicated  and  by  a  clean  cut,  apparently 
the  same  which  divided  the  bones  of  the 
vertebrsB  and  the  covering  soft  parts,  to 
leave  any  reasonable  ground  of  doubt — 
there  is  an  end  of  all  question  as  to  the 
fact  of  a  deed  of  murder  with  connivance 
of  his  custodians,  of  almost  incredible 
atrocity.  The  only  possible  alternative, 
the  supposition  that  .the  wound  first  given 
may  have  divided  the  .fleshy  parts  and  the 
bones  only,  and  the  cord  thus  unprotected 
may  have  been  torn  across  in  moving  the 
body  before  sui^cal  scrutiny  when  it 
arrived  in  Kanagawa,  seems  to  be  negatived 
by  the  very  distinct  nature  of  the  evidence 
of  the  two  surgeons ;  they  state  that  they 
ascertained  that  it  had  been  completely 
severed,  and  by  a  clean  cut,  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  external  wound. 

But  on  this  assumption,  *as  many  of  the 
witnesses  depose  to  a  wound  in  tne  neck^ 
and  he  had  but  one,  we  are  driven  to  the 
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pcarcciv  less  pcr{)lexiDg  coneluftion  that 
inuuY  nours  later  a  iiiial  act  of  butchery 
was  ])erpctrat«d  under  circuinRtanccs  aU 
but  iutTCHlible.  The  afwasHin  must  liave 
tunutl  ovor  tlie  lu»l])lesH  ImhIv  of  hiH  victim 
niul  struck  u  savaf^  blow  dovni  through 
the  spine,  so  exactly  in  tlie  line  of  the  ori- 
g^inul  wound  as  not  to  l)C  diHtinjniii^luiblc 
froiii  the  tirst,  or  thrust  a  Kharp-bladed 
knife  into  the  first  wound,  dividing  the 
conl  nnd  that  only,  almost  with  sui^ical 
precision.  But  this  imj^lic^  a  degree  of 
forethought  and  calculation,  if  not  of  scien- 
titic  knowledge  as  tt>  the  functions  of  the 
spine,  of  which  I  do  not  believe  Jai)anefle 
Miniumis  cajmble.  It  would  Heeni  much 
more  natund,  if  any  of  the  same  class  as 
the  orighial  assailant  liad  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  foreigners,  to  conclude  tb«y 
would  have  taken  the  simplest  and  most 
expe<litious  mwle,  and  dra^Mi  a  short  sword 
across  his  throat  or  ])luuged  it  into  his 
iMKly.  They  might  make  sure  of  the 
silence  of  any  Jajxinese,  and  no  foreigner 
had  seen  either  victim,  to  count  or  de- 
f-(Tibe  the  wounds  lirst  receivetl,  and  so 
l>etrav  the  fact  that  another  had  l)een  sub- 
sequently  added. 

1  c(mfes8  the  diflSculty  ai)pcars  to  me 
Ofjually  great  whichever  view  be  taken ; 
that  indicated  by  the  surgeons*  report,  or 
the  other  suggestmg  the  possibility  of  their 
being  mistaken,  not  as  to  the  severance  of 
the  c<^>rd,  but  the  mode  and  time  when  this 
may  have  taken  place,  before  or  after  death. 

Colonel  Browne  was  immediately  com- 
municated with,  and  a  party  of  momited 
artillery  at  once  despatched  to  Kamokura, 
with  Mr.  Fletcher  as  interjjreter,  where 
thev  arrived  soon  after  davbreak :  and 
after  examining  the  ground  in  the  vicinity, 
and  endeavouring  without  suciress  to  get 
Ktmie  information,  thev  returned  with  the 
IxKlies. 

Sakai  Hida  no  Kami,  one  of  the  Second 
Council  was  sesnt  to  me  trom  Yetldo  by  the 
(forogio,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
to  convey  their  condolences — the  expres- 
sion of  their  regret  that  such  an  event  had 
occurred,  at  this  moment  above  all  others, 
when  the  relations  of  the  Tycoon's  Govern- 
ment  with  foreign  Powers  were  daily 
assuming  a  more  satisfactory  character. 
The  Vice-Minister  seemed  really  affecteil, 
and  assured  me  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner tliat  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to 
track  the  murderers,  and,  if  possible,  have 
them  executed  on  the  very  scene  of  their 
crime  before  I  took  my  departure.  The 
enclosed  official  comnmnication  to  the  (lo- 
rogio  on  the  subject  was  desi)atchcd  the 
same  day. 

I  believe,  as  I  stated  therein,  that  the 
T^'Goou  and  his  Council  alike  de]ilore  the 
perpeh^tion  of  such  a  crime,  at  this  time 


more  especially.  I  think  it  is  very  pro- 
ba>)ly  the  act  of  those  who  are  equally 
hostile  to  him  and  to  foreigners.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  personal 
motive  connectetl  either  ^Hth  the  victims 
individually  or  their  nationality.  They  were 
not  in  uniform,  or  otherwise  distinguish- 
able from  other  foreigners  who  were  in  the 
neighlM)urhood  on  the  same  day,  viMtors 
and  residents.  It  seems  to  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those 
periodical  manifestations  of  deadly  hatred 
and  political  fanaticism  of  which  we  have 
had  too  many  examples,  and  directed 
against  all  foreigners  indiscriminately. 
They  might  have  been  French,  Dutch, 
American,  or  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  assailants 
knew  or  cared  to  know  wliat  was  their 
country.  They  were  out  like  Red  Indians 
in  theur  war  paint  on  a  scalping'  expedi- 
tion; and  watched  their  opportunity  to 
cut  to  pieces  the  first  unsuspecting 
strangers  they  fell  in  with. 

They  have  been  tracked,  so  the  autho- 
rities inform  me,  into  Yeddo,  and  out 
again  on  the  middle  tokaido  leading  to 
Kioto'.  Tlicre  seems  to  be  some  hope, 
theri'fore,  of  their  arrest.  All  the  more 
that  their  leaving  Yeddo  so  promptly  is 
tolerable  evidence  that  the  Government  is 
so  actively  in  pursuit  as  to  have  given 
them  a  sense  of  insecurity  even  in  the 
cover  which  a  great  city  ailbrds. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  t^t 
twelve  similar  onslaughts  have  bmn  made 
on  foreigners,  and  in  no  one  instance  has 
justice  had  its  due.  Even  in  the  only  cue 
where  men  were  executed— three  of  those 
concerned  in  the  first  attack  on  the  Lo- 
tion— the  Government  did  not  venture^  in 
exposing  their  heads,  to  declare  their  crime 
or  admit  that  it  was  for  an  attack  upon 
foreigners. 

Long  experience  has  shown,  ai  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  every  foreigner  coming  to 
Japan  carries  his  life  in  his  handi,  and  ii 
exposed  to  the  fatal  contingency  of  beipg 
suddenly  set  ujxm,  and  without  tilt 
slightest  warning  or  provocation  to  be  enfc 
do^Ti  in  open  day  by  mffians  of  the  two- 
sworded  class. 

The  main  source  of  this  dai^er  ie  jio- 
Imbly  to  be  sought  in  the  diitmbed  etafte 
of  the  country,  and  the  weakneM  of  the 
Tycoon's  Government,  both  combined. 
Feudal  jurisdiction  and  temtorial  divi- 
sions are  great  impedimenta  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  facilitate  eHepe; 
and  this  is  another  canae  of  imecority  te 
life.  Tlic  prevalence  among  the  dingit 
rous  classes  who  are  priviuged  to  «Ht 
two  swords  wherever  thejy  go^  of  a  polHi* 

*  111  is  has  since  been  oontradictadd — M^ 
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cal  fimatkism,  in  which  hatred  to  foreign 
intnision  and  the  innovrntions  on  old  cos* 
toms  and  privileges  which  oome  in  Uieir 
tnun,  is  no  donbt  a  predominant  modve  of 
action  with  most  of  the  assawins.  This 
feding  of  a  national  character  more  or  less 
nnderlies,  if  it  does  not  directly  prompt 
the  ffuet-apent  in  which  foreigners  fidl. 
In  some  cases  there  is  probably  an  ulte- 
rior object  of  a  more  definite  kind  and 
strictly  political  character.  Hostile  par- 
ties seek  by  snch  ontrages  to  embroil  the 
Tycoon  with  foreign  Powers,  hoping  in 
the  confusion  that  he  himself  might  be 
more  easily  got  rid  of.  In  other  cases  it 
has  seemea  to  be  part  of  a  system  of  terror- 
ism and  intimidation,  by  which  the  anti- 
foreign  &ction  hope  to  secure  either  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  foreigners  from 
the  country,  or  at  all  events  tlieir  restric- 
tion  to  the  limits  of  the  foreign  Settlement 
and  comparative  isolation. 

The  greatest  of  all  sources  of  danger, 
however,  in  presence  of  all  these  various 
motives  for  violence,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
assured  immunity  of  those  who  perpetrate 
the  murders.  The  same  enmities  and 
passions  might  prevul  with  comparative 
freedom  from  danger  to  the  foreigner  but 
for  this  certain  impunity  to  the  offender. 
Ko  remedy  can  be  effective  which  stops 
short  of  securing  the  prompt  arrest  and 
execution  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
murders.  This  alone  can  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

Security  to  individual  life  (apart  from 
the  general  and  collective  security  which 
has,  I  hope,  been  tolerably  well  assured 
now  as  regards  the  foreign  Settlements) 
— a  security  which  has  never  existed  since 
the  first  opening  of  the  ports,  will  have  to 
be  sought,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded, 
by  other  means  than  any  yet  resorted  to, 
and  with  that  special  object  in  view. 

In  all  the  ^smal  series  of  butcheries 
and  assassinations,  beginning  with  the 
Russians,  taking  each  nationality  in  suc- 
cession and  indiscriminately  until  this  last, 
of  which  two  British  officers  are  the 
victims,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  offen- 
ders. 


Consul  Winchester  to  Sir  R,  Alcock. 

Kanagawa,  November  24,  ISGl. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
you  with  the  following  report  relative  to 
the  deaths  of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieute- 
nant Bird,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  20th  Re- 
giment. 

A  little  before  1  A.  M.  on  the  22nd  in- 
stant I  received  a  visit  from  the  Qovemor 
of  Kanngnwa,  who  informed  me  that  two 


English  officers  had  been  attacked  at  Ka- 
makura,  one  of  whom  was  auite  dead  and 
the  other  severely  wounded.  I  asked  tf 
they  were  naval  or  military  officers,  but  on 
that  point  the  Goyemor  could  give  no  in- 
formation. At  what  hour  they  had  been 
attacked?  and  was  answered,  between  3 
and  4  p.x.  English  time.  By  whomP 
By  Japanese  uxSLnown,  doubtless,  whom 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  disooTW. 
When  and  how  had  the  Gbyemor  ncrimd 
the  information  at  his  residence  P  At  9 
p.  M.  by  a  written  report  teovtk  the  Chief 
of  the  village.  What  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Governor  P  A  Shirabiac  and 
party  had  been  despatched  at  once  to 
Kamakura  to  give  assistance  to  the 
wounded  survivor,  if  still  alive;  the  Qfy- 
vemor  belieyed  that  the  Japanese  doctor 
of  the  village  was  giving  what  aid  he 
could.  Was  the  Governor  certain  that 
one  was  alive?  The  report  said  so,  and 
the  messenger  who  had  brought  it  and  had 
left  Kamakura  before  7  P.x.  confirmed 
the  report.  The  wounded  man  had  him- 
self said  he  was  an  English  officer. 

I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  description  of 
the  two  officers,  and  in  doing  so  was  told 
that  it  was  the  younger  of  the  two  who 
survived. 

Dismissing  the  Governor  with  a  request 
to  keep  some  mounted  guides  and  an  in- 
terpreter ready  for  imm^ate  service,  I  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  you  a  verbal  re- 
port of  the  melancholy  intelligence. 

Arrangements  were  forthwith  made 
with  CcMonel  Browne,  commanding  the 
garrison,  for  the  despatch  of  a  strong  party 
to  Kamakura.  This  detachment  consisted 
of  Lieutenant  Wood  and  twenty-five 
mounted  artillerymen,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  assistant  surgeon  and  Mr. 
Fletcher.  It  left  at  once,  and  letuxnad 
about  1  P.M.  with  its  melancholy  convoy. 

Yesterday  an  inquest  sat  for  five  honn, 
and  terminated  in  a  verdict  of  "Wiljfbl 
murder  against  Japanese  swordsmen  un- 
known."  The  originfd  minutes  of  tbe 
proceedings  were  at  once  placed  in  your 
hands. 

The  Japanese  evidence  taken  separately 
by  the  Governor  was  rapidly  translated  l^ 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  read  oy  nim  as  a  stata- 
ment  communicated  frtnn  a  third  party.  I 
concur  with  the  opinion  the  jury  have  ex- 
pressed of  its  unsatisfactory  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  painral  consideration 
remains  to  be  told.  Since  the  Governor 
left  me  on  Tuesday  morning  1  have  bid 
several  interviews  with  \^oc-Govemori 
and  officers,  and  have  been  uniformly 
assured  that  it  was  the  fair-haired  young 
man  who  survived  till  7  P.  M. ;  that  medU 
cine  wa4  offered  to  him  and  declined,  bnt 
that  he  kept  continually  calling  for  wattr, 
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which  he  swallowed,  and  that  he  waa  able 
to  say  he  was  an  English  officer.  In 
taking  down  the  evidence,  the  fiwrt  of  Mr. 
Bird  being  the  snrrivor  was  several  times 
repeated  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Bird  was  tall  and  thin,  with  only  a 
downy  appearance  of  hairs  on  his  face. 
Miyor  Baldwin  waa  several  inches  shorter, 
hiB  countenance  and  fignre  distinctly  indi- 
cating middle  age,  his  face  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  covered  with  an  abundant 
dark  beard  and  moustache  and  whiskers. 
The  contrast  between  two  men  of  the  same 
race  could  hardly  have  been  more  striking. 

On  viewing  the  body  at  the  time  the  in- 
quest commenced,  the  wound  in  Mr.  Bird's 
neck  struck  me  as  quite  incompatible  with 
the  continuance  of  life,  or  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  speaking  and  swallow- 
ing. The  severance  of  the  spinal  cord 
between  the  second  and  third  cervical  ver- 
tebre  muMt  at  once  put  an  end  to  respira- 
tion. This  opinion  was  fullv  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Woodward  in  his  deposition. 

The  other  wounds  received  by  Mr.  Bird 
were  on  the  extremities,  and  though  of 
the  frightful  nature  usually  inflicted  by 
Japanese  awassins,  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  immediatelv  fatal ;  whereas  the 
wounds  on  M^jor  Balclwin's  face  and  back 
were  much  wore  severe  and  deadly,  and 
though  compatible  with  a  short  continu- 
ance of  life  hardly  with  a  survivorship  of 
three  hours. 

The  inference  from  these  premises  (if 
they  can  be  depended  on)  is  very  sad,  viz. 
that  the  luffians  finding  the  prolongation 
of  Mr.  Btnl's  life  rendered  it  possible  that 
be  might  live  to  tell  his  stor^-  to  some  pass- 
ing  furtrigner  (for  besides  Mr.  Wirgman's 
party  nt  Fusisawa,  there  were  three  or 
fonr  Dutch  naval  officers  wlio  arrivi'd  at 
Kamakura  or  Fusi«awa  before  dark,  and 
remainiM  at  a  tea -bouse  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  spot)  fini«bi>d  the  hours 
of  the  unhappy  youth  by  the  roup  de  prace 
oo  the  ni>i*k.  A  stHteuicnt  wa»  the  «ame 
crening  made  to  th^me  last  gt>ntK'men  that 
two  forifigners  liad  been  kilUni,  by  one  of 
their  Japanese  boys,  who  saiil  it  came 
from  the  landlortl  of  the  ti'a-houM* ;  that 
person  cm  l>eing  interrngated  dt*nie<l  liav- 
ing  saiil  so. 

My  uwn  iinpn*Hiii(>n  i«  that  these  g«>ntle- 
men  w(»n>  tittsokcil  ««  thfv  retununi  fn>m 
Tisitinff  thv  gnat  statue,  U*fon'  they 
rrached  the  )M>int  «h«>re  th«*  sreat  roail  in 
front  <»f  the  Hajinum  ilivid««,  that  the  horse 
of  one  gentleman  carnal  him  on  to  the 
point  on  the  mad  t4>wanU  th<*  urn.  «h«>re 
tba  bushes  wen*  found  »pnnkK«d  with 
blood,  and  that  the  Uidy  was  tluiKv  rt** 
■Mved  to  the  spot  were  it  wa<  found  by 
Lieutenant  WoimI  ami  his  {«rty  ;  where 
tlw  other  fell,  I  can  form  no  eut^)«vtttre. 


Such  an  atrocioaa  crime  and  mahnHwIy 
catastrophe  have  created  much  excitcmait 
among,  and  caat  a  glooin  over,  the  whole 
foreign  commonitr.  The  reoeipi  of  the 
intdligenoe  at  night,  and  the  prompt  dea- 
patch  of  the  mounted  perty,  took  awair  all 
motive  for  the  wild  general  mah  which 
heretofore  waa  wont  to  attend  the  ooenr* 
renoe  of  similar  cataatrophea. 

Both  M^  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Kid  ware 
remarkable  for  their  mild  and  VDtMmd,yt% 
disposition,  and  the  former  wai 
of  recognized  discretion  and  good 

I  have,  kc^ 

(Signed)      Chabues  A.  WiHCHimm. 


Contnl  WUckester  to  Sir  E,  AUock. 
Kanagawa,  November  26,  1864. 

Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  notes  of  the  statA<meDta 
made  yesterdav  and  to-dav  by  the  Jnian- 
ese  witnesses  firooght  to  Yokohama  from 
Kamakura,  relative  to  the  morder  of  Miyor 
Baldwin  and  Mr.  Bird,  of  Her  Majesty's 
20th  Regiment. 

The  evidence  was  taken  yesterday  in 
presence  of  the  Governor,  Vice-CloTefnor, 
an  examining  magistrate,  and  nomcnma 
staff  of  Japaneae  officers ;  the  three  cap- 
tains of  the  20th,  who  sat  on  the  oofoncr'a 
jury,  and  Measn.  (letcher,  Siebold  and 
Satow,  bv  whom  the  interpretation  waa 
conducted  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

After  each  statement  had  been  made,  it 
was  read  over  in  Japaneae  from  my  written 
notem  and  iU  correctness  acknowledged  by 
the  witness ;  but  when  on  condosian  oif 
the  rird  roce  transbtion  of  the  first 
statement,  I  requested  that  the  witncas 
might  sign  it,  the  dovcmor  objected  to  hia 
being  called  on  to  do  so  liefore  hb  own  In- 
terfireten*  had  an  opportnnitT  of 
lating  it.  To-day  the  procedore 
e%'ery  respect  similar,  but  the  Uori 
was  not  present. 

The  general  resoH  of  the  evidence  nay 
be  thus  liriefly  stated  as  foUowa  :— 

The  unhap^  gentlemen,  after  visiting 
the  colossal  statue  of  Budha,  moonted  to 
ride  iMHnewards,  and  were  attacked  on  the 
fdime  naul  at  or  near  the  little  bridge 
where  the  hat  and  two  pain  of  Japanese 
clogs  were  found ;  that  the  horse  of  one 
carrit^  him  <«  to  the  point  of  the  road 
leading  towards  the  sea,  aboot  fbrtv  yards 
from  the  division  of  the  three-fiwl  road 
leading  to  the  Huiman  ;  that  the  oAcvr 
whi>  iiur%-iv«fd  untd  ten  o'clock   r.M. 


U*v«»nd  all  «|ue«tioo  Lieutenant  Bird,  and 
tliat  he  and  the  body  of  Miyor  Baldwin 
were  removrd  to  the  cuort-vard  c€  Yasi- 
yemon's  jioose,  possibly  fur  the 
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dation  of  the  village  aatborities,  who  found 
it  more  convenioit  to  watch  them  in  the 
ndffhbonrhood  of  a  house;  that  Mr.  Bird 
spoke,  swallowed,  and  moved  his  head,  in 
a  manner  not  compatible  with  the  then 
existence  of  the  wound  in  his  neck,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  g^ven  by  Dr.  Wood- 
wajrd :  that  the  hat  was  recognized  by  the 
female  seller  of  sweetmeats,  who  sat  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple,  as  being  that  of  one  of 
two  samurais  who  passed  into  the  great 
temple,  and  immediately  left  it. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  examining  officer 
that,  supposing  the  attack  upon  these 
gentlemen  not  to  have  been  seen  by  any 
actual  witnesses,  the  wounded  men  must 
have  been  discovered  by  some  one  person 
or  party  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  no 
one  had  been  produced  as  first  giving  the 
alarm.  He  admitted  this,  and  said  that 
they  had  been  actively  trying  to  discover 
who  the  person  or  persons  were. 

Also  that  the  priests  or  officers  of  the 
great  temple  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  some  account  of  the  two  samurais 
stated  by  the  sweetmeat  seller  to  have 
gone  np  to  the  shrine  to  pray. 

The  answer  to  this  was  an  admission 
that  such  inquiries  had  not  been  made, 
and  that  they  would  at  once  be  set  on  foot. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)      Chables  A.  Wiicchestbb. 


Consul  Winchester  to  Sir  E.  Alcock. 


Eanagawa,  November  29,  1864. 


Sir, 


I  have  the  honour  to  continue  my 
report  on  the  evidence  taken  yesterday  and 
to-day  with  reference  to  the  recent  tragedy. 
Yesterday  the  Japanese  authorities  brought 
forward  a  young  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  who 
has  given  the  clearest  and  most  circumstan- 
tial account  as  yet  received  of  the  details 
of  the  attack. 

He  was  proceeding  from  his  mother's 
house  on  the  Muira  road,  to  buy  oil  at  a 
shop  situated  about  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  up  the  road  leading  to  Daibuts. 
Before  reaching  the  shop  he  was  accosted 
by  two  samurais,  who  inquired  about  the 
path  to  Enoshima.  He  then  purchased 
Ikis  oil,  and  was  walking  homewards;  when 
near  the  tea-house  of  the  Six  Stone 
Images  the  same  men  ran  rapidly  past 
him.  As  he  came  in  front  of  Kichingoro's 
house,  at  the  division  of  the  roads,  he 
found  these  men  sitting  there,  and  was 
roughly  warned  to  leave.  It  would  appear 
that  the  boy  made  off  and  hid  behind 
some  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
there  witnessed  the  first  part  of  what 
took  place. 


The  two  British  officers  came  riding 
slowly,  one  before  the  other,  Mr.  Bird 
being  in  front.  He  was  attacked  simul- 
taneously by  both  Japanese,  the  one 
cutting  and  the  other  thrusting,  and  fell 
near  a  well  on  the  further  side  of  the 
main  road.  The  horror  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle naturally  induced  the  boy  to  take 
flight,  and  at  this  point  his  positive  testi- 
mony ends. 

I  infer  from  this  statement  that  the 
ruffians,  satisfied  that  the  first  officer  wag 
sufficiently  disabled  to  give  no  efficient 
assistance  to  his  companion,  at  once  at- 
tacked  Miyor  Baldwin  as  he  came  up,  who 
probably  fell  from  his  horse  about  thirty 
yards  down  the  road  leading  to  the  sea, 
the  spot  where  the  plentiful  blood-tracea 
spoken  to  at  the  inquest  were  discovered. 
Having  finished  Major  Baldwin  they  re- 
turned to  complete  their  work  on  Mr. 
Bird,  who  may  then  have  recovered 
enough  to  fire  the  shot  which  was  found 
vacant  in  the  chamber  of  his  revolver,  and 
after  doing  so  had  his  fingers  cut  off*. 

The  evidence  of  the  other  two  Japanese 
witnesses,  taken  on  the  27th  instant; 
simply  served  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
samurais  to  two  stations  on  a  bye-road 
leading  to  Teddo,  to  which  city,  in  the 
hope  that  its  extent  and  population  would 
afford  their  best  means  of  concealment, 
such  ruffians  would  naturally  betake  them- 
selves. 

The  evidence  taken  to-day  was  confined 
to  the  two  medical  officers  of  the  20th  Regi- 
ment, Drs.  Woodward  and  Hyde,  which 
was  taken  with  the  view  of  placing  beyond 
doubt  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
wounds  infiicted  on  the  neck  of  Lieutenant 
Bird ;  and,  in  respect  to  their  statements, 
I  have  to  remark  that  they  leave  unquali- 
fied the  description  and  painfiil  inferences 
to  which  in  my  first  despatch  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  allude  as  resulting  from  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Woodward. 

I  have  &c., 

(Signed)       Chables  A.  Winchesteb. 


Consul  Winchester  to  Sir  £.  Alcock, 


Eanagawa,  November  29, 1864. 


Sir, 


I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the 
original  notes  of  evidence  taken  to-day. 

The  testimony  of  the  official  of  the 
temple  simply  confirmed  the  previous  ac- 
counts of  the  visit  paid  by  the  two  samu- 
rais, without  adding  any  particulars  to 
those  already  known. 

The  keeper  of  the  tea-house  near  the 
Six  Stone  Images,  and  his  wife,  obstinately 
refused  to  g^ve  any  information.    Afraid 
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nlili'h  1h'  BwulUmcil,  uiiil  tlut  W  whh  ublc 
ti>  »H,v  \u!  nu-t  all  Kugluli  uflinT.  In 
tukiii)!  down  the  evidence,  Ihc  iiirt  if  Mr. 
Binl  Ik-Idk  thp  unrvivra-  wu  wvcral  liiiiw 
■vitvatfd  U>  Mt.  Miti'bvr. 

Mr.  Ifird  mis  tiill  au<l  lliln,  with  iiiily  a 
iliinn;  ii|>p<«rBiiO!  iif  huin  no  hi*  tacv. 
Mi^or  Itidilwiu  wiu  hcvi-tuI  iiU'ben  sfaortiT, 
Mh  i-ountPliaiitv  aud  Hguro  dialinutl}'  iiidi- 
mt'mfs  iiiiililli;  ntn,  bin  Ton'  of  >  dark  ivim- 
jilrxiini.  and  ctivvn-d  witli  an  aliuiidanl 
dark  iH'aril  anil  uimiKlni'lte  and  Hlii:>ki>n. 
Tbr  nOilraM  iHlWiH-n  lir»ini'iiiifllici>anic 
rare  ruuld  liardl.v  havv  Ihi'n  iimre  atrikiii);. 

On  viewing  thi'  IkhIj'  M  tlH'  time  tUr  in- 
qnvat  (■ummvni'cd,  thu  wiiniiil  in  Mr.  liinl's 
iicfk  (tnu'k  mc  ai  unile  inciHnpatllilu  with 
ilk-  nmtiunancc  of  lifr,  or  tlut  perfiwniancc 
of  thofuiiL-tiouiioriiiMlkiim  and  HwuUow. 
in|r.  Thu  aevcranct!  of  the  ipinal  conl 
betwcvii  tlu>  accond  and  tbint  cervical  ver- 
telme  niiut  at  once  put  an  vnd  to  rci>]Hra- 
titin.    Thia  oiiintun  wax  fhU^v  conflnned  bj 

Tlio  other  woumb  nfwved  hy  Mr.  Binl 
wpre  nil  tlie  extremities,  und  thun(i:b  uf 
tlio  tViglithil  iiatnre  uwinll}'  inflicted  by 
Japanvtc  atsuwdiiA,  would  imt  tiuiviwaril): 
bnve  lici'n  imtnediutcly  fiital ;  wbcreus  the 
wound*  on  Mi^or  Ualdwiii'*  face  ami  luck 
were  luncb  more  »ei'crc  and  deadly,  and 
liioU|[h  conijiatiUlo  witli  a  short  continu- 
ance iiT  hfv  tiardly  with  a  aarvivonhip  of 
tbrt'e  hmirH. 

Tlie  infcmice  from  tlieae  premisea  (if 
they  can  he  depended  on)  it  very  B«d,  vii. 
tluit  tbo  luffians  HiulinK  (be  prolongatiun 
of  Mr.  Ilinl'ti  life  rendered  it  puuibic  that 
he  nii|;lit  live  to  tell  hia  *tary  to  wnnc  pasa- 
ing  foreigner  (fur  beside*  Mr.  M'irfmnii's 
purty  nt  FusiumB.  there  were  throe  or 
four  I>ut<'Ii  iiavnl  oflircrs  vIhi  arrived  at 
KHiimkum  or  Fu*isiiwa  before  dark,  and 
reniuined  ut  a  (cn-houHe  aliout  a  mile  dia- 
tant  froni  the  spot)  flnuihed  the  houn 
le  iinh«p[jy  youth  by  the  loup  de  grace 


n  tlie  nei'k. 


J  the  u 


evening  made  to  these  last  genUemen  that 
two  tbreipners  had  been  killed,  b^  one  of 
their  Japannw  boya,  who  said  it  came 
ttom  tlio  landlord  of  the  tca-bouse ;  that 
permii  mi  being  interrogated  denied  hav- 

My  own  impreuion  ia  that  theMi  gentle- 
men were  attacked  as  they  relumwl  from 
visiting   the    great    itatuc,     before    (hey 


B  gentleman  carried  him  on  to 
point  on  the  road  toward*  the  aea  w 
thu  husbe*  were  found  aprinklcd  ' 
blood,  and  tliat  the  body  wa*  theiici 
moved  to  the  aiiot  were  it  wai  funiii 
Lieutenant  Wood  and  liia  party;   u 


llie  other  fell,  1  a 


.Su<'hanulnH-iiFn..'.-r  ' 
i'uta>tr>i])be  have  iT('nti.<l  lo 
aiiioDg.  and  cant  a  fclnom 
fbreifcn  commanilv.  'I'Iji 
intelliffenu:  at  uittlit.  :iii<^ 
patch  of  tlie  liunnitvd  \ur: 
UHilive  Ibr  (he  wild  ieiii- 
bercluGjrc  wan  wwit  iw  n* 
rence  of  eiuiilur  calu»tni)i1i 

BothM^)orIlaliI»ili>i>i< 
rcinorkabli.'  for  their  iiiil-l 
disiKihitiim.  a)id  Iht-  fyirui- 
of  recoftniu'd  discretii'ii  ;tii 

1  liave,  &<:. 
(Signed)       Chirles  A.  ^ 

CoKtiil  n'iitehttlfr  to   -> 


1  have  had  llio  b 
your  hand*  the  noten  i 
made  yeatcrday  and  ln-tl 
eiic  witiiCMTit  bmught  li 
Kainaknra,  rcUtiTc  li>lli< 
Baldinn  and  Mr.  Binl. 
iMHb  Megimeut. 

The  evidence  wai«  tu' 
pntence  of  the  thrtriTiKi 
an  ciamining  ina^itni* 


stuff  of  JainiiL-M-  "ill 
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of  tlic  betrayal  of  what  they  had  pre- 
\'iou8ly  Baid  in  coufidcntial  goasip,  they 
obfttinately  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances. 

I  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  Vice- 
Govomor  the  uiisatiHfactory  clianicter  of 
the  day's  inquiry,  and  again  pressed  on 
liim  the  pnKluction  of  such  witnesses  as 
would  serve  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
murder. 

Tlie  Vice-Govenior  replied  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  do  so ;  and  went  on  to 
observe  that  the  Japanese  jwlice,  while 
admitting  that  the  discovery  of  the  details 
was  a  matter  of  real  interest,  considered 
them  of  much  less  importance  now  than 
the  information  which  would  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  two  samurais,  of  whose 
guilt  there  was  no  doubt.  Statements  of 
whence  they  came,  where  they  were  bom, 
or  whose  service  they  had  belonged  to, 
were  what  they  most  required  to  give 
them  a  clue  to  their  present  movements. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Governor 
on  receiving  the  rejwrt  from  Kamnkura, 
l)efore  communicating  with  myself,  had 
been  to  despatch  a  courier  to  Yeddo,  to 
put  the  difl'erent  guard-housi»s  on  the 
approaches  to  the  metro])olis  on  the  alert. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       Charles  A.  Wixcqestxr. 


Sir  R.  AlcocJc  io  the  Japanese  Ministers 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Yokohama,  Xov.  22,  1861. 

Another  murder  has  l)een  added  to  the 
long  series  of  assassinations  in  open  day,  of 
which  foreigners  have  bet»n  the  victims 
since  the  signature  of  the  treaties.  This 
morning,  al)Out  one  o'cl(K*k,  the  Consul 
was  roused  from  his  IkxI  to  receive  from 
the  lips  of  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa  the 
r(>port  of  an  attack  having  1)cen  made  upon 
two  British  officers  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
in  which  one  had  been  killed  and  the  other 
grievously  wounded,  near  the  Temple  of 
Kamakura. 

Some  hours  later  a  party  of  mounted 
men,  si'nt  there  by  Colonel  Broi*nie,  found 
the  dead  l)odies  of  both  officers  under  a 
mat  shed  by  the  side  of  the  road,  horribly 
gashed  and  mangled  in  the  way  familiar 
to  the  ruffians  who  fall  unawares  up(m  in- 
offensive foreigners  in  this  country,  and 
cut  them  down  from  behind  with  their 
two-handed  swonls. 

I  have  seen  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa, 
and  urged  up<m  him  the  necessity  of  in- 
stant and  energetic  measures  to  secure  tlic 
arrest  of  the  murderers.  And  the  Vice- 
(Jovemor,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the 
scene  of  the  outrage,  has  returned,  inform- 


ing me  that  the  head  man  of  the  temple, 
the  head  man  of  the  neighbonring  village, 
and  the  keepers  of  the  adyoining  tea-house, 
have  been  brought  here  for  examination. 

So  far,  therefore,  it  would  api>ear  there 
lias  Ix^en  no  want  of  good-will  or  prompt- 
itude in  the  action  of  the  local  authorities. 
But  I  need  hardly  remind  your  Excel- 
lencies there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  be 
really  satisfactorv,  and  that  is  tlie  prompt 
arrest  and  punishment  of  the  cowardly 
assassins,  whoever  they  may  be,  or  howso- 
ever protected. 

Hitherto,  in  all  similar  cases  filling  up 
the  long  and  dismal  list  recorded  against 
Japan,  this  has  been  t^e  one  thing  want- 
ing. It  is  to  this  fact  we  are  mainly  to 
attribute  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  deeds  of  blood— the  fact  of  assured 
immunity  to  whoever  murders  a  foreigner. 
So  long  as  this  continues,  so  long  will  the 
lives  of  strangers  be  insecure,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Tycoon  incur  fresh  and 
increasing  responsibilities  towards  foreign 
Powers.  If  the  assassins  who  killed  the 
French  officer.  Lieutenant  Camus,  had  been 
discovered,  convicted,  and  publicly  exe- 
cuted, we  should  not  now,  I  believe,  have 
to  deplore  the  untimely  death  of  two 
British  officers.  No  measures  of  precau- 
tion or  protection  can  avail  to  give  secu- 
rity to  life,  so  long  as  every  ronin  or  two- 
sworded  ruffian  in  the  country  feels  that 
of  all  the  crimes  open  to  him  to  commit 
there  is  none  so  sure  of  impunity  as  the 
murder  of  a  foreigner. 

Where,  then,  is  this  to  end  ?  Sooner 
or  later,  the  Treaty  Powers  wiU  undoubt- 
edly feel  under  the  necessity  of  demandiiig 
from  the  Government  of  Japan,  whoener 
may  be  the  depositaries  of  the  govendng 
power,  better  security  for  the  lives  of  their 
subjects;  such  security,  at  leasts  as  tiie 
punishment  of  those  who  take  them  bj 
violence  would  aflbrd.  It  is  fbr  the  1^* 
coon's  Government  to  anticipate  this  m 
vindication  of  their  good  fiuth«  by  diibw 
now  what  has  never  yet  been  done^  aBB 
bring  the  criminals  to  justice. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Tyooaa**  QofWfr 
ment  deplores  the  frequent  TBenmnet  cf 
these  atrocions  acts  of  vklenoe 
foreigners.  I  have  as  little  doobt 
they  are  the  acts  of  men  who  ne  tki 
enemies  of  the  Tycoon,  and  who 
willingly  convulse  the  ooontiy  wHh 
both  civil  and  foreign.  Bat  tlia 
curring  escape  of  criminab  biitfllMriB||hi. 
subjects  of  foreign  Powers  in  ooUlMi 
and  without  provocation,  iHll  jpravt  i 
dangerous  in  the  end  to  the  ^rmoB 
the  stability  of  his  GovenuueM  thM 
worst  efibrts  of  his  enem&ea 
against  himself.  For  these 
addition  to  all  others,  I  nrg« 
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Exoellencies  the  importance  of  immediate 
action,  and  the  necessity  for  snch  effective 
efforts  to  secure  the  persons  of  these  mnr- 
derers  as  shall  make  success  both  certain 
and  prompt. 

With  respect  and  consideration. 

(Signed)    Ritthebpobd  Alcook. 

lAevtenant- Colonel  Browne  to  Sir  S. 
Alcock. 
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Yokohama,  Nov.  27,  1864. 


Sir, 


On  the  21st  of  the  present  month 
Miyor  Oeorge  Walter  Baldwin  and  Lieut- 
enant  Robert  Nicholas  Bird,  both  of  Her 
Miuesty's  20th  R^ment,  now  serving 
under  my  command,  were  assassinated  in 
the  village  of  Kamakura,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  atrocity. 

These  gentlemen  were  not  trespassing 


or  transgressing,  bat  were  barbarously 
murdered  in  cold  blood  at  a  place  of  ordi- 
nary resort,  and  on  the  public  highway. 

I  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  prompt 
communications  had  with  the  Government 
of  this  country,  and  hope  agfunst  hope  that 
justice  may  overtake  the  offenders. 

I  desire,  and  it  is  my  duty,  to  record  the 
death  of  these  officers,  and  to  request  that 
their  terrible  fate  may  be  brought  with  the 
least  delay,  to  the  oonaderation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Your  Excellency  needs  not  to  be  re- 
minded that  this  murder  adds  one  more  to 
the  long  list  of  victims  who  have  suffered 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  future  calamities,  unless 
example  and  speedy  retribution  follows. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)         H.  R.  Beownb, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  20th  Regiment,  Com- 
manding Her  Majesty's  Troops  in  Japan. 
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THE  WEATHEE  OF  1864  AT  THE  HIGHFIELD-HOUSE 

OBSERVATORY. 


jANrABT. 

The  year  commenced  with  a  very  high 
state  of  the  barometer,  which  reached  the 
maxiimim  at  10  P.M.  on  the  8rd — viz., 
30*720in.  reduced  to  sea  level ;  it  was  also 
high  on  the  4th,  5th,  29th,  and  30th,  the 
mean  for  the  whole  month  being  30'2in. 
reduced  to  sea  level.  No  rain  fell  till  the 
10th,  and  only  0*7in.  throughout  the 
month.  A  severe  frost  occurred  during 
the  first  nine  days,  the  temperature  being 
as  low  as  7*7  deg.  on  the  7th,  and  never 
rising  above  25  deg.  on  the  6th.  The  cold 
on  grass  was  within  1  deg.  of  zero  on  the 
7th,  within  4  deg.  on  the  6th,  and  within 
5'8  deg.  on  the  8th.  The  greatest  cold  on 
the  22nd  was  never  below  47'3  deg.  and 
at  10  P.M.  was  50*8  deg.  The  weather 
was  very  cloudy  from  the  8th  to  the  20th, 
and  foggy  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  13th,  14th, 
and  18th.  On  the  2nd  many  meteors,  on 
the  3rd  both  snow  crystals  and  crystals  of 
hail,  which  were  most  remarkable,  (hi 
the  7th  and  8th  the  rime  on  trees  was 
1|  in.  thick.  A  gale  from  S.  on  the  20th, 
and  others  on  the  2l8t,  22nd,  and  23rd ;  a 
W.S.W.  gale  on  the  28th,  and  a  rise  of 
|in.  in  the  barometer  from  10  A.ic.  of  the 
28th  to  10  A.M.  of  the  29th.  Great  wind 
changes  on  the  7th,  8th,  13th,  14th,  17th, 
24th  and  29th.     Nineteen  frosty  nights. 


Febeuaet. 

A  fall  of  I  in.  in  the  barometer  from  10 
A.M.  of  the  11th  to  the  same  hour  on  the 
12th,  and  a  rise  of  }in.  from  the  morning 
of  the  13th  to  that  of  the  14th.  On  the 
2nd  and  3rd  0*36in.  of  rain  fell,  on  the 
27th  and  28th  0-2in.,  on  the  29th  O^in., 
and  on  the  remaining  24  days  only  a  tenth 
of  an  inch.  The  9th  and  10th  severe,  the 
greatest  cold  being  17*2  deg.,  and  on  the 
grass  11*7  deg.  Twenty-one  nights  were 
frosty.  The  first  three  days  were  warin» 
and  also  from  the  12th  to  the  16th,  and 
the  only  considerable  amounts  of  ozone 
were  in  those  two  periods.  The  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  8th,  9th,  17th,  and  24th  were  almoet 
cloudless;  the  11th,  12th,  15th,  21st,  and 
22nd,  and  from  the  25th  to  the  end  over- 
cast. Great  wind  changes  occuirod  on 
the  10th.  Two  gales  occurred  on  the  Ist^ 
and  two  more  on  the  2nd :  on  the  4th 
snow,  snow  storms  also  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th;  on  the  10th  snow  crystals;  12th, 
a  gale  which  lasted  till  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  reaching  a  pressure  of  24} lbs.  at  1  50 
P.M.  of  the  13th ;  on  16th  hail  and  snow 
storms,  and  on  the  dOth  there  was  a  flood 
on  the  Trent.  Foggy  on  the  8th,  9th, 
10th,  11th,  and  29th. 


:jlG 
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Mahcii. 

Tlio  l>arom<'tor  very  low  on  tlieCtli,  7th, 
and  Htli.  Two  inches  of  rain  fell  on  the 
tirxt  15  (liiys,  and  only  0"3in.  fnnn  the  16th 
t4)  tlu'  i'nd'.  lliere  were  IS  fnwty  nij^ht^. 
Much  ozone  till  the  15th,  an<l  then  very 
little:  the  nky  exhihitiHl  an  unhroken 
cl«nid  till  the  evenin^jj  of  the  Gth.  (Ireat 
wind  chiinjres  on  the  Dth,  16th,  23nl,  and 
2oth.  Koirgy  on  the  5th,  and  in  the  even- 
ing u  ^Jile  ;  on  the  6th  auroni  horealis,  and 
Z(Kliju'«l  li^ht  very  hrilliunt ;  Seilla  SUm?- 
rieii  in  tlower;  on  the  7th  unrom  lM)realirt; 
snow  on  the  8th,  iMh,  and  10th;  on  the 
8th  the  valleys  tlotxletl ;  pules  (»n  the  IMh 
and  ITjth  ;  on  tlie2Sth  lightning  in  8.;  on 
the  2i)th  loud  thunder;  on  the  »Oth  three 
int'hes  of  snow;  and  on  the  31st  a  gale  with 
thunder.  Narcissus  minor  and  Viola  otlo- 
nitu  in  full  tiower. 


April. 
Harometer  tolerahly  steady.  No  rain 
atur  the  16th;  sharp*  frost  on  the  12th, 
13th,  2;Jnl.  and  25th  ;  eight  fnwty  nights. 
NVjinn  on  the  Uh,  IKh  to  the  15th.  and 
from  the  18lh  to  the  en<l.  reaching  72*3 
deg.  in  the  shade  on  the  20th.  Much 
ozone  on  the  1st,  2nd,  6th,  8lh,  and  Itth; 
densely  overcast  fnnn  the  3nl  to  the  10th, 
»nd  almost  eloudh^s  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  imh  to  the  23rd.  On  the  Ist  a  gale; 
6th,  heavy  snow  and  great  fall  in  tonii)cra- 
ture,  iH'ing  22  i  deg.  colder  than  the  pre- 
vious morning;  on  the  16th  the  swallow 
and  lesser  whitetlmwt  arrived;  18th  and 
20th  lunar  halos;  21st,  chestnut  in  leaf ; 
26th,  jHMirs  and  ])lums  in  Mossimi.  Great 
wHjd  changes  on  the  10th,  23nl.  25th, 
28th,  an<l30th;  gales  on  the  18th,  IDth,  j 
20th,  and  21st. 

Mat. 
Bsirometer  steady.  Xo  niin  after  the 
7th,  except  on  the  20th  and  30th.  Shan) 
frosts  (K'curretl  on  the  Ist,  21th,  and  27th, 
and  a  slight  ti-ost  on  the  30th.  Tlie  mini- 
muin  teniiHTatuw»  on  the  2nd  was  18*1  deg. 
higher  than  on  the  Ist ;  on  the  27th  the 
tem|H;niture  fell  to  2 1*9  deg.  on  the  grass. 
From  the  1  Ith  to  the  20th  the  weather 
was  remarkably  hot,  excelling  80  deg.  in 
shade  on  six  davs,  and  lieing  as  high  as 
89-3  dt»g.  <m  the  i  Uth,  and  877  on  the  18th, 
both  davs  hotter  than  ever  lu'fore  known 
here,  in  ^lay.  The  greatest  heat  in  sun- 
sliine  was  110  deg.,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  2-i  hours  on  the  18th  was  72*9 
deg.,  and  the  tliennometer  was  never 
Im'Iow  56-2  deg.  on  the  19th.  The  sky 
was  almost  frw  from  cloud  on  the  13th, 
I'ith,  16!  h,  17th,  and  18th.  A  gale  of 
lllbs.  pressure  (K'curred  on  the  2nd,  and 
others  on  the  8th,  Uth,  27th,  and  29th. 
On  the  1st  the  landrail  arrived;  on  the 


I 


3rd  and  4th,  thunder;  on  6th,  apples  in 
bloom;  6th  and  7th,  solar  halos;  15th, 
many  cookchafers,  lilac  and  hawthorn  in 
hlooin;  17th,  flycatcher  arrived;  19th, 
much  thuntler ;  20th,  thunderstonn.  with 
hail ;  27th,  a  frost,  which  cut  the  ]K>tatoes 
and  beans;  29th,  the  i>arth(iuake  {K!udulum 
moved,  at  11  50  p.m.,  and  a  shock  was  felt 
at  Burton -ou-Trent ;  30th,  3  A.M.,  a  hail- 
storm ;  at  noon  the  earthquake  pendulum 
was  still  oscillating. 

JUXE. 

Barometer  st^Kly,  Itelow  3CHn.,  except 
on  the  19th  and  26th.  Although  rain  fell 
on  17  days,  there  were  only  six  with  anv 
considerable  amount ;  a  quarter  uf  an  inch 
fell  on  the  23rd  and  28th.  Severe  frosts 
ocH'urred  on  the  1st  and  2nd,  the  minimum 
temperature  on  the  1st  falling  to  30*5  deg., 
and  on  the  grass  to  23-3  deg.;  the  tempe- 
rature never  reached  80  deg.  during  the 
mtmth.  C<msiderable  wind  clianges  oc- 
curred on  the  3rd  and  9th;  on  the  1st 
there  was  ice  at  7  A.M.,  and  the  damage 
to  tender  iilants  was  great ;  9th,  thunder- 
stonn; 10th,  strawberries  ripe ;  11th,  vast 
nmnlM?r  of  ghost  moths,  thunder;  J 2th, 
curious  solar  phenomenon;  18th,  gale; 
23rd,  thunder. 

JULT. 

Barometer  tolerably  steady  at  29'8in. 
Rain  fell  on  2nd  and  3rd,  after  which 
none  till  the  22nd,  and  then  only  four  days' 
rain  to  the  end  of  the  mouth ;  the  whole 
month  only  yielded  half  an  inch  of  rain. 
No  frost  occurnnl  in  July,  The  tempen- 
ture  was  high  from  the  14th  to  the  SUt^ 
being  8-l-'3  deg.  on  the  17th,  85*2  deg.  on 
the  19th,  and  84  deg.  on  the  20th;  it 
was  again  hot  fhnn  the  27th  to  the  80th 
reaching  80*6  deg.  on  the  30th.  The 
mean  temiK>rature  was  aliove  70  deg.  oa 
the  19th  and  20th.  The  sky  veiy  free 
from  cloud  on  the  14th,  15th,  18th,  aOth» 
24th,  and  29th.  Great  wind  duuogei  oc- 
curred on  the  6th,  7th,  14th,  17tli.  IStb, 
25th,  and  27th;  28th,  niBoy  thnnder- 
clouds. 

August. 

Barometer  steady,  with  a  ni{nd  riae  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  retfihing  abon 
30*5  in.,  reduced  to  sea  level,  on  the  moeii" 
ing  of  the  15th,  after  which  lUling  to 
29-7in.  by  the  morning  of  the  19tli.  Kb 
rain  fell  except  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  100^ 
21st,  23nl,  28th,  and  29th ;  O^n.  ftU  on 
the  9th,  above  half  an  inch  on  the  llikfe 
and  al)ove  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  thi 
28th,  the  amount  on  other  daji  «h 
scarcelv  measurable.  Much  onne  oa  tto  { 
1st,  15th,  and  17th.  Oalee  on  the  taA^  \ 
8th,  10th,  2drd,  24th,  80th,  and  SUL 
Frosts  occurred  on  the  22ndp  SOll^  al 
27th,  and  in  the  val^y  on  the  UO^  280^ 
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and  25th.  There  were  3  deg.  of  firost  on 
the  27th.  The  weather  was  hot  on  the 
drd  to  the  8th,  on  the  12th  to  the  16th, 
and  on  the  29th  and  30th,  reaching  in  the 
shade  81*5  deg.  on  the  5th,  80*7  deg.  on 
on  the  13th,  83*6  deg.  on  the  14th,  80-2 
deg.  on  the  16th,  and  81*5  deg.  on  the 
dOth.  Sky  almost  free  from  cloud  on  the 
11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  18th,  22nd, 
24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  30th.  On  the 
9th  many  meteors  and  lightning;  21st, 
thunderstorm,  waterspout  at  Brighton,  and 
earthquake  at  Lewes ;  23rd,  thunderstorm 
26th  and  27th,  potatoes  in  valley  cut  by 
frost.  Great  wind  changes  on  the  3ra, 
12th,  14th,  16th,  18th,  20th,  24th.  and 
25th. 

September. 

The  barometer  was  below  30  inches  until 
the  25th  and  then  above ;  it  fell  from  the 
12th  to  the  16th, from  29-801m.  to  29091 
in.  Rain  fell  on  14  days,  but  the  whole 
amount  was  only  an  inch,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch  fell  on  six  days  and  only 
a  tenth  on  the  eight  remaining  days. 
Frost  occurred  in  the  valley  on  the  13th 
and  15th.  The  temperature  never  reached 
74  deg.;  ozone  was  in  large  amount  except 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  21st,  and  25th,  to  the  end. 
There  was  but  little  cloud  on  the  1st,  12th, 
18th,  and  from  25th  to  29th.  On  2nd, 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  remarkable 
solar  beam;  3rd,  a  thunderstorm.  No 
great  wind  changes.  Gales  on  1st,  5th, 
8th,  9th,  and  14th ;  that  on  the  9th  blew 
off  one-half  of  the  apples;  on  the  11th 
hail  and  lightning;  21st,  hail;  fog  on 
25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

October. 

The  barometer  fell  from  30'Oin.  on  the 
15th  to  29*0in  on  the  20th,  rising  in  the 


evening  to  29*5in.,  and  falling  to  28'8in. 
on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  rising  to  29*4 
in.  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  No  rain 
fell  till  the  16th ;  the  amount  fallen  on  the 
22nd,  23rd,  and  27th  tog^ether,  was  I'lin., 
and  half  an  inch  more  in  the  remaining 
nine  days.  Frosts  occurred  on  the  15th, 
21st,  and  31st ;  the  temperature  reached 
67*7  deg.  on  the  19th ;  the  sky  was  nearly 
cloudless  on  the  6th,  and  almost  overcast 
from  the  21st  to  the  30th.  Great  wind 
changes  on  the  21st,  24th,  and  28th. 
Gales  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  17th. 

NOYEHBEB. 

Barometer  very  high  on  the  6th, — viz. 
30*7in., — and  very  low  on  three  dates, — 
viz.  28'6in.  on  the  13th,  28*5in.  on  the 
14th,  and  28'7in.  on  the  15th ;  also  28'7in. 
on  the  17th,  28-8in.  on  the  18th,  28'5in. 
again  on  the  25th,  and  28*7  on  the  26th. 
Scarcely  any  rain  till  the  13th ;  fix>sts  oc- 
curred on  15  nights.  Scarcely  any  ozone 
till  the  18th.  Great  wind  changes  on  the 
5th,  7th,  8th,  15th,  16th.  On  the  3rd,  se- 
vere fix>st,  dahlias  killed ;  on  20th,  a  meteor 
of  very  large  size ;  a  gale  of  121bs.  pressure 
on  the  25th,  another  of  lOlbs.  on  the  28th. 
and  others  on  the  16th,  28th,  and  31st. 

Decembeb. 

Barometer  very  high  on  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  25th,  viz.  30'6in.  No  rain  on  the  1st, 
2nd,  5th,  6th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  from 
the  21st  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Frosts 
occurred  on  19  nights,  the  greatest  cold  on 
the  18th  being  15  deg.,  and  on  the  grass 
12*6  deg.;  on  the  26th  and  27th  were  also 
severe  frosts.  The  sky  was  almost  over- 
cast from  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Great  wind  changes  on  the  13th  and  21st ; 
9th,  fogey;  11th,  gale;  12th,  fog;  16th« 
snow ;  17th,  incessant  snow  (4m.  deep). 


Table  No. 

1.— Direction  op  Wind  in  1864 

1 

Direction. 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Whole  Year. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

S. 

7*5 

8* 

11-5 

13* 

40*0 

S.S.W. 

7*5  - 

4*5 

8* 

8* 

28-0 

S.W. 

13*5 

8*5 

14*5 

12*5 

49-0 

w.s.w. 

4*5 

7* 

4- 

8*5 

19-0 

w. 

7*5 

10*5 

16- 

8* 

87-0 

W.N.W. 

2* 

5- 

5- 

2*5 

14*5 

N.W. 

2*5 

7-5 

6*5 

1- 

17-6 

N.N.W. 

2* 

2- 

8. 

2- 

90 

N. 

10*5 

5*5 

5*5 

8*6 

80*0 

N.N.E. 

4*5 

2*5 

4- 

4* 

15-0 

N.E. 

8* 

5- 

5*5 

9* 

27*5 

E.N.E. 

7* 

5- 

0* 

6* 

180 

E. 

5-5 

7- 

1* 

8-5 

220 

Jli.t^.Ei. 

3*5 

1- 

1*5 

4* 

10*0 

S.E. 

5- 

7-5 

4*5 

2* 

190 

S.S.E. 

0* 

4.5 

1*5 

4*5 

10*5 
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Tablr  No.  2.— Cloud  r 


— 

lit 

m 

III! 

IIP 

mi 

II! 

Jiinnwy 

6'9 

6 

5 

18 

21 

78 

FebniMj        . 

68 

6 

8 

14 

17 

6-7 

April      .        . 

57 

1 

9 

12 

18 

6-4 

B9 

8 

S 

5 

12 

frO 

6-4 

0 

1 

6 

9 

6-9 

Joly      .       . 

6-7 

2 

7 

12 

10 

3-7 

Angnrt.        . 

6-3 

2 

8 

5 

5 

6-4 

5-8 

a 

S 

8 

S 

8-5 

October. 

7-4 

1 

12 

IS 

7-8 

6-7 

1 

6 

16 

11 

6-2 

Dewmbar       . 

Total        . 

6-6 

0 

4 

23 

20 

6-9 

6-5 

24 

76 

142 

166 

frS 
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Table  No.  4.— Rain  of  the  Five  Tears,  1859—1863. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


1863. 


Inches. 
20 
0-4 
0-3 
1-4 
0-5 
3-4 
1-2 
2-7 
1-8 
2-3 
1-4 
06 


1862. 


Inches. 
1-6 
0-8 
3-4 
1-6 
3-4 
1-6 
1-4 
2*4 
8*8 
2-4 
05 
11 


18-0      I    23-9 


1861. 


Inches. 
0-8 
2-7 
3-4 
1-7 
1-2 
1-7 
3-5 
0-5 
1-9 
1-4 
2-2 
1-5 


22-5 


1860. 


Inches. 
2-3 
21 
2-3 
0-5 
3-3 
3-3 
1-5 
6-3 
3-3 
2-6 
2*4 
2*6 


32-5 


1859. 


Inches. 
0-7 
1-4 
1-9 
2-4 
0-5 
3-3 
0-7 
30 
2-9 
2-0 
1-7 
1-9 


22*4 


I 


to 

00 


Inches. 
1*6 
1*5 
2*3 
1*5 
1*8 
2*6 
1*7 
8*0 
2*7 
21 
1*6 
1*5 


23*8 


Table  No.  5. — Gbbatest  Heat  in  the  Shade  dubing  the  past  Six  Yeabs 


1864. 

1863. 

k 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

Deg. 

Deg. 
53-7 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

January 

53*6 

56*1 

55*0 

66*1 

64*6 

February 

55*4 

57*5 

57*6 

54*0 

51*5 

57*2 

March    . 

581 

64-3 

601 

59*9 

57*8 

64*0 

April 

73*2 

671 

74*2 

63*8 

67*5 

78*0 

May       . 

89*3 

750 

77*7 

79*8 

79*8 

78*6 

June 

79*5 

761 

76*4 

82-8 

73*5 

80*4 

July       . 

85*2 

87*2 

760 

79*2 

77*0 

89*5 

August  . 

84*5 

80*0 

76*5 

80*1 

73*0 

86*0 

September 

78*4 

71-0 

71*^ 

76*4 

71-2 

74*0 

October 

67*7 

64*5 

71*0 

78*0 

660 

77*6 

November 

55*1 

60*5 

56*3 

57-3 

52*5 

65*5 

December 

530 

58-0 

55*7 

54*5 

52*0 

68*8 

Maximum  . 

89*3 

87*2 

77*7 

82*8 

79*5 

89-5 
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Tablb  No.  6 

— Obeitebt  Cold 

i>™™« 

tarn  viBi 

Six  Tubs. 



1B64. 

1883. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

D«K. 

Deg. 

Dpg. 

Deg. 

Dfg. 

Dqg. 

7-7 

26-5 

19-0 

Ifi-B 

22-0 

27-0 

Fclimarv 

17-2 

26-0 

20-4 

23-6 

19-8 

27-4 

March  ■.        . 

23-3 

21-0 

18'5 

26'5 

22-0 

25-2 

April      . 

32-5 

29-6 

20-4 

26'5 

21-0 

21-8 

May        .          . 

32-3 

27-3 

35-5 

28-7 

30-0 

30-B 

jQne       .         . 

30-5 

42-0 

39-7 

42-5 

395 

41-9 

Jnlj        .         . 

44'0 

36-4 

41-0 

44-0 

41-4 

46-6 

AngoBt  . 

39-a 

36-9 

41-8 

335 

44-4 

Sf^mber      . 

37 '0 

371 

37-0 

86-2 

8B6 

375 

OctobiT. 

34'0 

31-5 

24-9 

29-8 

26-5 

19-4 

Kovember       . 

27'0 

273 

20-6 

17-0 

28-0 

18-0 

IB'O 

25-B 

.10 

22-0 

-8-0 

7-0 

Minimnm    . 

7-7 

24-0 

18'S 

16-6 

—8-0    1 

7-0 

- 

Siguifle»  • 

bolow  ze 

«." 

Tablk  No.  7.— Mo 

NTRI.T  R 

mo-B  OP 

TEMPBklTirRB  SU 

INO   THK 

FAST  Six 

Yea  as. 



1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1869. 

Deg. 

D^. 

Deg. 

Dcg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Jnnaarj 

45-9 

27-2 

S6-1 

39-6 

34-1 

27-5 

Feliraarv 

38-a 

31-5 

37-2 

80-5 

31-7 

29« 

March   '. 

34-8 

40-3 

41-6 

S8'4 

35-8 

38-S 

April       .         . 

40-7 

37-5 

53-8 

373 

46-5 

SM 

May       .        , 

570 

47-7 

43-2 

51-1 

49-8 

47-7 

June      . 

4a'0 

34-1 

36-7 

40'3 

34-0 

38-6 

July       . 

41 '2 

60-8 

85-0 

36-2 

85-6 

484 

Au^t.        . 

51'5 

40-7 

38-3 

29-B 

41-6 

September      . 

36-4 

33-9 

34-8 

40-2 

39-2 

36-5 

October . 

33-7 

46-1 

43-2 

39-5 

B8-1 

NovoDibor      . 

28-1 

33'2 

36-7 

40-a 

24-5 

87-5 

Decemher 

38-0 

27'B 

24-7 

82-B 

eoo 

46-8 

67-0 

50-8 

53-8 

61-1 

60-0 

B8-J 

281 

27'2 

24'7 

30-S 

24-6 

S7-« 

I 
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Table  No.  8.— Mban  DnrnNAL  Range  of  Tbmpebattbb 

DUBING 

THB  PAST 

Six  Ybabs. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

January 

10-7 

10-0 

13-0 

9-3 

Ill 

11-9 

February 

111 

13-5 

11-3 

11-9 

13-8 

13-6 

Mai^h    . 

14-4 

17-5 

12-4 

15-6 

160 

15-6 

April 

20-5 

18-7 

16-6 

18-2 

19-4 

18-2 

May 

22-8 

21-4 

20-5 

22-4 

23-2 

22-7 

June 

221 

20-6 

18-5 

19-6 

191 

20-7 

July       . 

22-4 

25-9 

21-3 

19-5 

20-7 

23-7 

August  . 

19-7 

19-9 

20-2 

21-2 

15-3 

22-7 

September 

20-8 

17-8 

17-5 

18-6 

190 

19-6 

October. 

13-7 

15-5 

16-6 

15-4 

14-2 

15-2 

November 

12-7 

11-9 

12-2 

16-6 

8-9 

13-6 

December 

4 

Maximum  . 
Minimum   . 

9-8 

11-3 

9-6 

11-5 

10-0 

17-9 

22-8 

25-9 

21-3 

22*4 

23-2 

23-7 

9-3 

lOO 

9-6 

9-3 

8-9 

11-9 

Table  No.  9.- 

-Adoptei 

►  Mean  T: 

bhpebati 

rsE  OP  Pa 

AT  Six  Y] 

BAB8. 

1864. 

1863. 

1862. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 
84-7 

Deg. 

Deg. 
89-7 

January 

35-9 

40-6 

380 

37-4 

February 

36*4 

42-3 

411 

40-8 

35-3 

421 

Marcb    . 

40-3 

43-8 

41-3 

43-0 

40-5 

46*3 

April 

48-0 

40-3 

480 

44*2 

48-6 

45-0 

May 

64-9 

51-9 

64-7 

511 

54-2 

52*3 

June 

57-5 

58*3 

65-8 

58*9 

55-6 

58*8 

July       . 

60-1 

59-2 

680 

59*8 

58-6 

65*2 

August  . 

59-0 

603 

69-3 

61-8 

56-7 

61-7 

September 

55-4 

52-5 

551 

55-9 

52-5 

55-2 

October. 

60-1 

48-9 

50-8 

53-6 

48-3 

48-4 

November 

41-3 

44-6 

38*2 

38-0 

40-4 

40-4 

December 
Mean. 

87-9 

42-6 

44-0 

39-5 

34-8 

34-0 

481 

49-4 

48-7 

48-4 

46-5 

490 
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TiBli  No.   10.-ADOPTKD   TiMPBBATBEB  raOM    IBIO   TO  1864. 

— 

li 

Hi 

ii- 

ff 

If-' 

11^ 

J^u^rv 

S?' 

s^- 

S 

Ss- 

» 

Deg. 
-0-8 

FBlirnib' 

39-2 

381 

37-6 

38-6 

38-6 

-2-3 

Murch 

41-8 

40-g 

41-5 

4aa 

42-1 

-1-8 

April      .         . 

44-8 

46-9 

47-6 

47'3 

471 

+  0-9 

634 

50-8 

54-3 

B31 

63-1 

+  1-8 

57'g 

68'4 

B9-0 

58-7 

686 

-1-1 

July      .        . 

59-L 

611 

60-9 

618 

61-1 

-1-0 

Ao^rt.          . 

59-4 

60-6 

59-7 

60-3 

60-2 

-1-2 

547 

596 

&S-8 

66-4 

-10 

October 

50B 

48-8 

47-4 

494 

49-5 

40'5 

41-0 

42-8 

42-2 

-0-9 

December      . 

39-7 

39'1 

39-3 

89-2 

.19-3 

-1-8 

Mem 

4B-S 

48-0 

48-6 

48'8 

487 

-0-6 

T«,.- 

No.  11.- 

-TlMFBBiTITBE. 

— 

ill 

Hi 

Ill 

.sis 

li 

ills 

^11  = 

illi 

a 

s- 

Dog. 

Dqr. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

1^ 

28-4 

43-5 

16'1 

61-0 

21-S 

35-6 

46-0 

11-0 

71-6 

62-9 

lS-6 

r  : 

42-3 

El-1 

8'3 

79-0 

62-5 

48-6 

GO-0 

11-5 

89-3 

70-8 

e3'8 

73-8 

July      .        . 

55-5 

63-4 

12-9 

910 

76-0 

16-0 

5-l-G 

65-3 

107 

92.5 

73-0 

19-B 

September      . 

(i3-a 

11-8 

850 

70-2 

l-VS 

October 

13-3 

55'2 

ia-0 

77'5 

63-5 

15-0 

November      . 

36-4 

48-8 

12-4 

61-2 

62-5 

87 

December 
Extreme     . 

3a-6 

467 

13-2 

60-2 

47'5 

187 

267 

68-4 

417 

92-5 

3»7 

6afl 
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TjIbi.e  No.  18.— TBHPmiTirBB. 

— 

Is 

# 

llli 

s 

Deg. 

D.,. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

January 

aa-B 

+   13-0 

Ill 

-  OA 

42 

7? 

Pebruaiy       . 

32-1 

+     61 

12-8 

-  1-7 

26 

Ill 

M»roh  .        . 

38-0 

-      3-2 

IS'2 

-  0-8 

2-6 

8-6 

^:    : 

46-3 

-     56 

18-2 

6'4 

12-2 

4,7-7 

+    9-3 

22-0 

+  0-8 

2-5 

14-7 

Jnne      .        . 

38-7 

+  12-3 

19-7 

+  2-4 

3-3 

123 

July       .         . 

*0-9 

+    0-3 

22'2 

+  0-3 

29 

13-2 

Angnrt 

37-9 

+  13-6 

19-9 

-  0-2 

72 

163 

36-9 

-     05 

18-6 

+  23 

2-2 

14-7 

October 

44'0 

-  10-3 

15-4 

-  17 

2-6 

lO-l 

November      . 

34-2 

-    61 

126 

+  01 

3-0 

10-5 

38-3 

-     0-3 

109 

-   1-8 

1-4 

4-8 

TiBLB  No.  18.— Tbhpbratiibb. 

— 

11 

Hi- 

II 

n 

ii 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

D*«- 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Janiuuy 

-   4-0 

29'6 

83S 

32  1 

34-3 

10 

Pebroarj 

+  6-1 

27'4 

21-3 

32-7 

846 

11-7 

Uarch   .        . 

13-0 

310 

180 

331 

20« 

April     .        . 

20-4 

36-0 

lS-6 

40-3 

44-2 

26-3 

M«r      .        . 

26-8 

40<1 

13-2 

497 

6X-8 

249 

jQ£e      .        . 

80'B 

48-0 

17-5 

487 

e2'5 

23-3 

July       .        . 

36'3 

50-4 

141 

61-5 

55'4 

Aognst 

33-0 

50-0 

17'0 

47-9 

53-0 

29-2 

33-0 

46-5 

14'S 

49-1 

51-8 

33-3 

O-Sober          . 

19-4 

14-6 

470 

27-6 

November      . 

13-a 

30'0 

18-8 

3S-4 

38-0 

24-4 

Dewmbcr      . 

-  8-0 

31-0 

39-0 

34-7 

86-2 

12-6 

-  8'0 

50'4 

58-4 

41-6 

44-6 

1-0 

ThB  ogn  -  in  J 

innaryan 

J  Deeembcr  BigtdSei 

beiow  Z. 

m  of  Pal 

^niih«V> 

EhertDometer  Ksate. 
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Tahu  No.  11.- 

-T«MPEaiTPB». 

ill 

Ik 

1:11 

1^ 

ll.N 

.|. 

«.,E 

1} 

lip 

Dcg. 

Deg. 

D*g. 

Int-he«, 

Juinary 

41-2 

80-5 

263 

19 

0«70 

FebroBry      . 

42-0 

30-9 

28'3 

21 

l-4it6 

March 

47-4 

330 

30-5 

18 

2-288 

if.;': 

69-6 

32-6 

8 

2-oe* 

67'4 

<ti-B 

42'1 

4 

1-286 

69-8 

47-7 

44.4 

2 

1-256 

July      .         . 

73-0 

BO-6 

477 

0 

0-516 

Aagutt 

70-4 

&0-7 

43-5 

3 

1-059 

66-6 

45-7 

43-5 

0 

0-960 

October 

57-4 

43-7 

41-1 

3 

1-692 

November 

48-0 

36-3 

33-4 

15 

2-09G 

December 

41-9 

3a-6 

31-2 

19 

1163 
16-456 

Mean        .        . 

57-0 

40-4 

37-0 

iia 

Beokokbtib 

TiBLB  No.    IB— HyOBOMBTBICAI.   DsDCCTIONB 

POB  1864.                1 

liil 

tli 
IP 

ill 

3 

l=s  . 

J; 

III! 

1-^ 

■SSI 

■Si's 
II 

Ill 

Inchw^ 

OntiDi. 

Ondn. 

Oraina. 

£3- 

JumiTj.        . 

85 

ZB 

E-1 

0-6 

&61-1 

Febrnar, 

85 

25 

2-1 

0'5 

555-7 

36-0 

March    . 

n 

26 

2'2 

0-9 

5.15-7 

87-7 

r  : 

74 

3-6 

a-9 

10 

646-4 

♦t-6 

H3 

4-9 

4-0 

1-0 

5364 

52-6 

June       . 

70 

4'8 

ag 

1'6 

631'1 

63« 

July       . 

70 

5'3 

4'3 

1-6 

530'3 

5S6 

August  . 

66 

4-6 

88 

1-9 

632-7 

53-2 

77 

1-8 

39 

532-3 

B3-B 

October  . 

80 

4-1 

3-3 

08 

588-7 

47-0 

76 

2-8 

2-4 

0-7 

545'5 

S9-3 

86 

2-8 

23 

0-4 

5BB-6 

87-0 

Mean 

^ 

~r7 

3-7 

3-8 

1-0 

£42-5 

4M 

m 
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TiBLK    No 

16.— BiBOMBTBIl 

IN  1B64. 

— 

1 

i 

:i 

1 

}|t 

jilt 

Inohe.. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

Inched. 

Inch. 

3{M)1B 

30-523 

29-476 

1-047 

29-632 

0-183 

February        . 

29-771 

80-296 

29-132 

1-164 

29-B87 

0-184 

29-600 

30-026 

28-678 

1-350 

29-311 

^'  :    : 

29-914 

30-185 

29-408 

0777 

29-663 

29-817 

30-133 

29-546 

0-583 

29-460 

Juno      . 

23-731 

30-064 

29-234 

0-830 

Julj       . 

29-823 

30-033 

29-337 

0-696 

29-442 

0-381 

Angnrt  .         . 

29-878 

30-336 

29-535 

0-801 

29-546 

0-333 

Septerolrer      . 

29-795 

30-212 

29-091 

1-221 

29-4-14 

0-351 

October 

30-235 

2S-811 

29-670 

30-530 

2S-G13 

]-917 

29-36-1 

0-206 

Uean 

29-844 
29-780 

30-447 

29-345 

1-102 

29-643 

0-202 

30-B30 

28-613 

1-917 

29-607 

0-273 

Tablb  No.  17.                                             | 

— 

IP 

hi 

1^1 

ii' 

i! 

Janaftrj 

2-6 

20 

11 

17 

3 

0 

February 

3-1 

11 

15 

14 

17 

0 

3-7 

10 

19 

14 

7 

3 

April       .         . 

10 

10 

16 

a 

0 

10 

10 

13 

1 

4 

2-4 

20 

17 

13 

0 

a 

Jnly       .        . 

3-3 

9 

8 

IB 

0 

0 

Auput.        . 

g-8 

18 

7 

17 

0 

2 

September     . 

4-1 

18 

14 

12 

2 

3 

October 

2-4 

20 

12 

18 

0 

0 

2-4 

12 

18 

1 

0 

Total 

1-7 

11 

13 

8 

■  0 

2-9 

169 

1B4 

181 

36 

16 

+  In  «11  the  Table 

■ilgniRea 

that  136 
ilcfe 

Iwai  ine 

iceuof  t 

he  mSKi, 

and-  in 

KEHiLBEB   O 

The  tempeniture  for  the  year  1964  was 
0-6  deg.  luwer  than  the  average  of  the  put 
65  jeam,  >ieing  colder  in  every  month  ex- 
cept April,  May,  and  October  ;  April  was 
2-2  ileg.  warmer  than  the  average,  and  May 
1-8  d^.  warmer. 

The  amount  of  rain  was  8-lin.  below  the 
average  of  the  last  20  years,  being  leu  in 


r  THE  Ybab.  -    ■ 

all    months    exc«pt  .  January,    Febmary, ' 
April,  and  NoTember.     There  was  also  ■ 
much  less  number  of  wet  days. 
The  tables  explain  themselves. 

E.  J.  Lows. 
ObservabiT;,  Highfield-honse,  Jan.  2. 
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WIOMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan.  12.  Admiral  of  the  Kttl  Sir  Lucius 
Curtis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  to  IwAdminil  of  the 
Fh'ot. 

John  FosttT  Grfshaui,  F^stj.,  to  ho  the 
C'hiff  .lustiw  of  the  Ishmd  of  (frenada. 

Tlie  Hi^ht  Hon.  Franeis  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Kinlore,  to  he  liord- Lieutenant  of  the 
county  t»f  Ahi-nh'on. 

'Hie  Uev.  William  C.  Magw,  D.D., 
Hector  of  Enniskilleu,  to  he  Dean  of  Cork. 

Jan.  26.  The  Kev.  Walter  Waddinjrton 
Shirley,  M.A.,  to  he  licgius  l*rofessor  in 
Kcclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Arthur  Peiirhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  resipnetl. 

Feb.  \.  The  Rov.  Edward  Harold  Brovm, 
to  he  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Tiirton,  det^eased. 

James  Hay  Erskine  Wemyss,  Esq.,  to 
])e  Lieutenant  and  Sherift'  Prnicipal  of  the 
Hhire  of  Fife,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Eljsfin,  detreased. 

The  Earl  of  (i(»sford,  to  he  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemout. 

Feb.  0.  Freilerick  Seymour.  Es(|.  (Lt.- 
(lovcnior  of  British  ilondiuns),  to  l>e 
(lovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  hi  and 
over  the  colony  of  British  Columhia  and 
its  dependencies. 

Sir  Cliarles  Beaumont  Phipps,  K.C.B., 
to  he  Secretary,  Cniamherlain,  and  lUHxiiver- 
(leneral  andKeeiKJr  of  the  Signet  of  H.R.H. 
the  I^ince  of  Wales,  as  Prince  and  Stewanl 
of  Scotland. 

Letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
appointing  his  Grace  the  Arch])ishop  of 
Canterbury' ;  his  Grace  the  Archhishop  of 
York ;  his  CJrace  the  Archhishop  of 
Armagh ;  his  Grace  the  Archhishop  of 
Dulilin  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Philip  Henry, 
Earl  Stanhope;  the  Right  Hon.  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Harrowhy,  K.G. ;  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  the 
Right  Roy.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid's ; 


the  Right  Re\'.  the  Ivord  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 
the  Right  Hon.  George  William,  Baron 
Lyttelton  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Robert'  Mon- 
sey,  Banm  CVan worth;  the  Right  Hon. 
Rol>ert,  Baron  Ehur}' ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Eilward  Pleydell  Bouverie;  the  Right 
Hon.  Stephen  Lnshington,  D.C.L.,  Judge 
of  H.M.'s  High  Court  of  Admiralty ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Si)cneor  Horatio  W'al- 
pole  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge 
Kut. ;  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Bart. ; 
Cliarles  Buxton,  Esq.  ;  the  Very  Rey. 
Henry  Hart  Mihuan,  D.D.,  Dioiin  of 
H.M.'^s  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London ;  the  Very  Rev.  Har\'ey  Qoodwin* 
D.D.,  Dean  of  H.M.'s  Cathedral  Church 
of  Ely ;  the  Yen.  John  Sandford,  B.D^ 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry ;  the  Rev.  WilUmi 
Jacobson,  D.D.,  Renins  Profeaaar  (tf  K- 
viuity  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Ozfbrd;  the 
Rev.  James  Amiraux  Jeremic,  D.D.,  Rqpni 
l^fessor  of  Divinity  in  tho  UnivenitT  of 
Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  Hen.  Venn,  Bib. ; 
and  the  Rey.  William  Gilson  Humpbraj, 
B.D. ;  to  be  H.M.'s  Coinmissioiien  to 
consider  and  revise  the  yariou  fbnns  of 
Subscription  and  Declaration  required  to 
be  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  on  ovdhHk 
tion,  or  on  ap|)ointment,  adin]irion«  or 
induction  to  any  eccleuastical  dignttji 
benefice,  curacy,  lectureship,  or  offloe^  and 
t4)  report  their  opinion  bow  &r  fhcj^  mv 
be  altered  and  simplified  conflistentlj  wu 
due  security  for  the  dodared  affnement  of 
the  clergy'  with  thedoctrinee  of  theOmnh 
and  the  confonnity  to  its  ritoaL 

March  5.  Sir  James  Ham  Bnznatfc  to 
be  H.M.'s  Lieutenant  of  the  conubf  of 
Kincardine. 

April  1.  Major-Gen.  GliarleB  BodiiM 
Scott  to  l>c  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  the 
Island  of  Guernsey. 

April  8.  The  Right  Hon.  GeaM 
William  Frederick,  BarlofOarandon,  K% 
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G.C.B.,  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell  to  be 
one  of  H.M.'8  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  (for  the  Colonial  Department). 

Chichester  Samuel  Fortescue,  Esq.,  M.P., 
to  be  a  member  of  H.M.'s  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council. 

April  22.  Thomas  Qeorge  Baring,  Esq., 
M.P.,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  the  room  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce  to 
be  Vice-IVesident  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

The  Most  Noble  Edward  Adolphus,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  K.G. ;  Vice- Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  Frederick  William  Grey,  K.C.B. ;  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  Eden,  C.B. ;  Rear- Admiral 
Charles  Frederick  ;  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon. 
James  Robert  Drummond,  C.B. ;  and  Hugh 
Culling  Eardley  Childers,  Esq.,  to  be  H.M.'s 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland^  and 
the  dominions,  islands,  and  territories  there- 
unto belongmg. 

Letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 
granting  the  dignity  of  a  Baroness, 
unto  EUzabeth,  Countess  De  La  Warr, 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baroness 
Buckhurst,  of  Buckhurst,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  during  her  life,  with  re- 
mainder after  her  decease,  of  the  dignity 
of  Baron  Buckhurst,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  unto  the  Hon.  Reginald  Windsor 
Sackville  West,  now  second  surviving  son 
of  the  said  Elizabeth,  Countess  De  La 
Warr,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  law- 
fully begotten,  with  other  remainders  over. 

Masf  7.  The  Hon.  Edward  Morris 
Erskine,  Secretary  to  H.M.'s  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  to  be  H.M.'s  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Lord  Belhaven,  K.T.,  to  be  H.M.'s  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

May  24.  The  Very  Rev.  Francis  Jeune, 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lincoln,  to  be  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

George  Granville  William,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  George  William  Frederick, 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  to  be  Knights  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

June  14.  The  honour  of  Knighthood 
conferred  upon  William  Shec,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  H.M.'s  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Bart.,  to  be  Lieut, 
and  Sheriff- Principal  of  the  shire  of  Fife, 
in  the  room  of  James  Hay  Erskine  Wemyss, 
Esq.,  deceased. 

June  22.      The   Right   Hon.   Richard 


Edmund  St.  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  K.P.,  to  be  H.M.'s  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Manners  Sutton 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  over  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  its 
dependencies. 

June  27.  The  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Bromby,  M.A.,  to  be  Bishop  of  the  colony 
of  Tasmania^  in  the  rObm  of  th^  Right 
Rev.  Francis  Russell  Nixon,  D.D.,  resigned. 
July  1.  Miuor- General  Sir  Henry 
Knight  Storks,  K.C.B.,  and  G.C.M.G., 
late  H.M.'s  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  First 
Class,  or  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

July  4.  Letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  appointing  the  Most  Noble  Charles 
Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond;  the  Right 
Hon.  Eklward  Henry  Smith  Stanley  (com- 
monly called  Lord  Stanley) ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L.,  Judge 
of  H.M.'s  High  Court  of  Admiralty ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Knight;  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
O'Hagan,  H.M.'s  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land; James  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  H.M.'s  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland;  Horatio  Wadding^ton, 
Esq. ;  John  Bright,  Esq. ;  William  Ewart, 
Esq.;  Gathome  Hardy,  Esq.;  George 
Wfurd  Hunt,  Esq.;  and  Charles  Neate, 
Esq. ;  to  be  H.M.'s  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  provisions  and  operation 
of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  and  by  virtue  of  which 
the  punishment  of  death  may  be  inflicted 
upon  persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
and  also  into  the  manner  in  which  capital 
sentences  are  carried  into  execution. 

The  Rev.  James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.D., 
to  the  Deanezy  of  H.M.'8  Cathedral  Church 
of  Lincoln,  void  by  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Francis  Jeune,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough. 

July  12.  Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert 
Percy  Douglas,  Bart.,  to  be  Lieut.-Gk>vemor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

July  15.  Edward  John  Eyre,  Esq.,  to 
be  Captain-General  and  Gk>vemor-in-Chief 
in  and  over  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
territories  depending  thereon. 

July  22.  The  Dignity  of  a  Baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  granted  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  of 
Kinnordy,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  Knight. 

July  29.  Anthony  Musgrave,  Esq.,  to 
be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
and  over  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  and 
its  dependencies. 

George  Berkeley,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
(Governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Aup,  12.  The  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of 
the  llnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  p^nknl  to  Thoiuaii  Bnrch  WeHtem, 
Kstj.,  of  Klveiihall,  iu  tlie  county  of  KHttex, 
and  the  lieira  umlit  of  his  body  lawiiilly 
bojj^otU'n. 

Aitff.  'AO.  The  honour  of  Knighthood 
»'onfem'<l  upon  David  Ilorts,  Esti.,  Lord 
IVovost  of  Perth. 

SepL  IB.  'Hie  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan,  K.C.D.,'  H.M.V  Anihassudor 
Extra(»rdinary,  and  Plonipotontiarv  to  the 
Kni;r  of  Pnissia,  to  ho  lI.M.*s  Ambassador 
Kxtraordinary  and  PlenijK)tentiary  to  the 
EniiKTor  of  All  the  Uussias. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Nai)ier,  K.T., 
H.M.'s  Ambassador  Extraonlinary  and 
PleniiK)t4.'!ntiary  to  the  EmiHiror  of  AH  the 
RussiiLs,  to  be  H.M.'k  Aml)aiMador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenii>otentiar^'  to  the  King 
of  IVussia. 

Off.  G.  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  C.B.,  to 
Imi  Lic'ut.-dovenior  of  the  colony  of  Natal. 

BawBim  William  KawKOU,  Esq.,  C.B.,  to 
])e  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bahama  Ixlands. 

Oct.  14.  Henry  Manjulsof  Lamwloiiviic 
to  be  a  Knight  of  the  J^lost  Noble  Order 
of  the  darter. 

Nov.  11.  The  Hon.  Peter  Sc4u-lett, 
C.B.,  late  H.M.'s  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minist^n*  Pleuipotentiarv  to  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  k.M.'s  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

yo'^.  15.  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Knight  Storks,  (J.C.B.,  O.C.M.G.,  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencietf. 


I 


I 


Nov,  26.  The  Right  Roil  Edward,  Lord 
Bclpcr  to  he  H.M.'s  Lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Nottingham,  in  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcafltle,  deceased. 

The  Right  Hon.  BeilbA-  Richard,  Lord 
Wenlock,  to  Ih;  H.M.'s  Lieutenant  of  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

Nor.  30.  The  honour  of  Knighthood 
conferred  up(m  Thomas  Henry,  Esq.,  Chief 
Magistrate  at  Bow-street. 

Dec.  11.  Earl  Spencer  to  be  a  Knight 
of  the  Most  Noble  Onler  of  the  Garter. 

Dec.  20.  The  Right  Hon.  Heiiry,  Baron 
Taunton ;  the  Right  Hon.  Heorv  Edward 
Smith  Stanley  (commtmly  cal\ed  Lord 
Stanley) ;  the  Right  Hon.  George  William. 
Baron*  Lyttelton;  Sir  Statibrd  Henrj- 
Northcote,  Bart.,  C.B.;  the  Very  Rev. 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.';  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.;  the  Rev.  An- 
thony WMlson  Thorold,  M.A.;  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  Esq.;  Edward  Baines,  Esq.; 
William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.;  Peter 
Erie,  Esq.,  one  of  H.M.'s  Counsel;  and 
John  Storra,  Esq.,  M.D.;  to  be  H.M.'s 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  educa- 
tion given  in  schools  not  comprised  within 
H.M.'s  two  former  Commisuons,  bearing 
date  respectively  June  30,  in  the  22nd 
year,  and  18th  July  in  the  25th  year  of 
H.M.'s  reign,  and  also  to  consider  and 
report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  required 
for  the  improvement  of  such  eduoition, 
having  especial  regard  to  all  endowments 
applicable,  or  which  can  rightly  be  made 
applicable  thereto. 
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THE  CABINET. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Pritne  Minis- 

ter)t  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Lord  Pres.  of  the  CoufU)U,  Earl  Granville. 
Lord  High  Chancefhr,  Ix)rd  Westbury. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Arg}'ll. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Secretaries  of  State : — 

Home,  Right   Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart. 

Foreign,  Earl  Russell. 

Colonial,  Right  Hon.  E.  Card  well. 

War,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

India,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood,  Bart. 
First  Lord  of  Admiralty,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set. 
Posttnast.'Oen.,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Pres.  of  Board  of  Trade,  Right  Hon.  T. 

Milner  Gibson. 


Pres.  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Riglit  HflB. 

C.  P.  Villiers. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  <f  Jjomeu^liBt^ 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

THE  FBITY  COUNOIL. 

President,  Earl  Granville. 
Clerk  in  Ordinary,  Arthur  Hdpi. 
Chief  Clerk,  E.  S.  Harrison. 
Tlce-Pres.  for  Education,  Bight  HoBi 
H.  A.  Bruce. 

THE  FBITY  8XAL. 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  AigylL 
PatetU  Clerk,  Ralph  Eden. 

THE  TBEABVBT. 

Lords  Commissicnert,  Ymeoant  KbM^ 
Bton,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  QUMam^  Bk 
William  Dunbar,  Bart,  Lieat.-Ooi.  Liti 
White,  and  E.  H.  K.  HngMMB. 
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Sees,,   Hon.  H.  Brand  and  Right  Hon. 

Frederick  Peel. 
AinHant-Sec.,  G.  A.  Hamilton. 
Solicitor,  H.  R.  Reynolds. 

THE  EZCHEQITEB. 

Chancellor,  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone. 
Comptroller,  Lord  Monteagle. 
Assistant  Ditto,  G.  S.  Frederick. 
Chief  Clerk,  Francis  F.  Ottey. 
Senior  Clerk  (BiU  Qjffice),  H.  W.  Chishohn. 

SECBETABIES  OF  STATE. 

Home — Principal  Sec,  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Grey,  Bart. —  Under  Sees., 
T.  G.  Baring,  M.P.,  Horatio  Wad- 
dington. — Private  Sec,  Hon.  G.  Walde- 
grave  Leslie. 

Foreign — Principal  Sec,  Earl  Russell. — 
Under  Sees.,  A.  H.  Layard,  Edmund 
Hammond.— Prira^tf  Sec,  Hon.  G.  F.  S. 
Elliot. — Assist.- Sec,  Jas.  Murray. 

Colonial — Principal  Sec,  Duke  of  New- 
castle.—  Under  Sees.,  C.  S.  Fortescue, 
Sir  Fred.  L.  Rogers,  Bart. — Private 
Sec,  G.  D.  Engleheart. 

War — Principal  Sec,  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon. —  Under  Sees.,  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  M.P.  and  Major-Gen.  Sir  Edward 
Lugard.  —  Assist.-Under  Sec,  Captain 
D.  Galton.—  Chief  Clerk,  Henry  R. 
Drewry.—  Private  Sees. — to  Principal 
Sec,  B.  M.  Seton ;  to  Marquis  of  Sort- 
ington,  Robert  Hennr  Hobart;  to  Sir 
Inward  Lugard,  W.  R.  Buck.— ^c- 
countant-Oen.,  W.  Brown. 

India— Principal  Sec.  and  Pres.  of  Coun- 
cil, Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood,  Bart.— 
Priv.  Sec,  A.  G.  West. 

Under  Sees.,  Lord  DuflPerin,  Herman 
Merivale. — Assist.- Sec,  Sir  James  C. 
Melville. 

Sec  of  State,  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart. 

THE  ABMY. 

Horse  Guards — Commander  of  the  Forces, 
Duke  of  Cambridge. — MUitary  Sec, 
Major-Gen.  W.  F.  Foster. — Priv.  Sec, 
Col.  Hon.  J.  Macdonald. — Adj.-Qen., 
Major-Gen.,  Sir  J.  Y.  Scarlett. — Quar- 
termaster-Chen.,  M%jor-Gen.  Sir  Richard 
Air^.  —  Judge- Advocate  Oen.,  T.  E. 
HesidiSaxci.— Chaplain- Oen.,  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig. — Director-  Oen.  of  Medical  Dep., 
James  Brown  Gibson. 

THE  NAVY. 

Admiralty — Lords  Commissioners,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Vice-Adm.  Hon.  Sir  Fred. 
W.  Grey,  Rear-Adm.  Chas.  Eden,  Rear- 
Adm.  Chas.  Frederick,  Capt.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Drummond,  H.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 

Sees.,  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  W.  G.  Romaine. 
— Hgdrographer,  Capt.  G.  H.  Richards. 


—  Astronomer-Soyal,  Prof.  Airy. — 
Chief  Constructor,  E.  J.  Read. 

Priv.  Sec  to  First  iord,  Capt.  A.  P.  Ryder. 

Civil  Departments — Accountant-Gen., 
Jas.  Beeby. — Comptroller,  Rear-Adm. 
R.S.Robinson. — Storekeeper-  Gen.,^0Ti. 
R.  Dundas. — Comptroller  of  Victual- 
ling, Chas.  Richards. — Director-  Gen.  of 
Medical  Department.  Sir  J.  LiddelL 

PAYMASTEB-GENEBAL. 

Paymaster- G^en.,  Right  Hon.  W.  Hatt. 
Assistant  Ditto,  H.  M.  Foster. 

BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

President,  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson. 
Vice-President,  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Hutt. 
Secretaries,  J.  Booth  and  Sir  J.  E.Tennent. 
Statist.    Dep. — Director,    A.    W.    Fon- 

blanque. 
Comptroller  of  Com  Returns,  H.  F.  Jadis. 
Marine  Dep.,  T.  H.  Farrer. 
Science  and  Art  Dep.,  Henry  Cole. 
Meteorological  Dep.,  Rear-Adm.  R.  Fitz 

Roy. 
Railway  Dep. — Inspectors,   Capt  l^ler, 

CoL  ToUand,  and  Capt.  F.  H.  Rich. 
Designs  Cffice — Registrar,  C.  Johnson. 
Joint  Stock  Reg.  Office'-Reg.,  G.  Taylor. 
Gen.  Reg.  of  Seamen — Reg.,  J.  H.  Brown. 

DUCHY  OF  LAKCABTEB. 

Chancellor,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Vice- Chancellor,  W.  M.  James. 
Attorney -Gen.,  H.  W.  West. 

OFFICE    OF  WOBKS    AND   PITBLIC   BUILD- 
INGS. 

Commissioners,  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cow- 
per,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  "Pren- 
dent  and  Yioe-F^^sident  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Private  Sec,  Alfred  Bonham  Carter. — See., 
Alfred  Austin.  Assist-Sec,  G.  RusselL 
— Solicitor,  John  Gardiner. — Architect 
and  Surveyor,  Jas.  Pennethome. — Sur- 
veyor of  Works,  H.  Arthur  Hunt. 

WOODS  AND  FOBESTB. 

Commissioners,  Hon.  C.  A.  Gk>re  and  Hon. 
J.  K.  Howard. — Solicitor,  H.  Watson. 

THE  MINT. 

Master,  Thomas  Graham. — Deputy  and 
Comptroller,'W.  H.  Barton. — Chief  Me- 
dalUst,  James  Wyon. 

BOABD  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Chairman,  Right   Hon.  Sir  T.   P.   Fre- 

mantle,  Bart. — Dep.,  F.  Goulbum,  Hon. 

GrenviUe,  C.  Q.  Berkeley,  W.  R.  Greg, 

and  R.  W.  Gr^. 
Sec,  FnmcU  G.  (HidsuBst,— Solicitor,  F.  J. 

Hamel. 
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BOABD  OF  IXLAXD  REVEXUE.  .   PooR  Law  Board. — Pr«.,  Right  Hon. 

Chmrmati,   W.    II.    Hiovenmn.—Depufi,,  C.  P.  ViUiere,  M.P^  Ix>rd  Prwident  of 

(Mm^.  .1.  Herries,  Alfml  MontpcnneA'.  ^i*^^'^""^*^^  I^rd  Privy  Seal.  SiHiretar>- 

Hcnrv  Uolx'rts,  Sir  AlexantU-r  Duff  iUtr-  7  ^*«^'  *^^  ^^^  Home  IX'partment.  and 

don.  Janu's  l)israoli.-.7f;iM^    Sees.,   T.  I    «  *^^  4'*'''*^  m'' Z'*^  VI*'«'''t?*^«''''- • 

Sarpt-nt,  Wm.  Corlnitt.— A'o//W/or,  Jos.  i    'S^*'*-.  <^lia«.  Oilpm.  M  P    H.  Hemmg.— 


Tiiiiin. — Reeeicer-Gen.f  J.  Brt)tliorton. 

Post  Office.  —PoJtlmaater-Oeneraly  Ix)rd 
Staiilcv  ot*  Alderlev. — Private  See.^J.  L. 
l)u  l*iat  Taylor.*- .SVc,  Sir  Rowland 
Hill.  —AsifhtaHi-Secft.^  .John  Tillcy  aud 


Fred.  Hill.— ^Vr.  in  KdinhurfjK  F.  Ah-    I        Taylor. 


Ansinfant-Secf.,  W.  G.  Lumley,  H.  Flet- 
cher. 


LOCAL  QOVTRXMENT  ACT  OFFICE. 
Sfic.  under  the  Home  Department,  Tom 


lK)tt. — Sec.  in  Dubliut  (i.  C.  Cornwall. 

Board  of  Audit.  —  C/m/rmaw,  Edward 
Konjilly. — Sec.,  C.  Z.  Macaulay. 


Medical  Inspector,  under  Privy  Council, 
J.  Simon. 


SHERIFFS  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ENGLAND. 
(Excepting  Cornwall  and  Lancashire.) 

Bedfordshire— RolKTt  Henry  LindscU,  of  Biggleswade.  Esq. 
Berkshire — Richard  Hall  Say,  of  Oakley-court,  near  Windsor,  Esq. 
Bi'CKiNGHAMsiiiHE — Thc  llou.  Pcrcy  Barrington,  of  Westburj'  Manor. 
Cambridgeshire  and  HuNTiyGDOXSHiRE — George  Onslow  Newton,  of  Croxton 

Park,  Esii. 
Cheshire     John  Ralph  Shaw,  of  Arrowe  Park,  Birkenhead,  Esq. 
CrMBERLAN'D— 'riiomas  Brocklebank,  of  Greenlands,  Esq. 
Dekryshire — Sir  Henry  Dea  Vcdux,  of  Drakelow,  Bart. 
DEVoysniRE— The  Hon.  Mark  (ieorge  Kerr  Kolle,  of  Stevenstone. 
Dorsetshire — Clmrles  Wriothcsley  Digby,  of  Studland,  Esq. 
Durham —John  Harrison  Aylmer,  of  Walworth  Castle,  Esq. 
Essex— Eilgar  Disney,  of  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  Esq. 
Gloucestershire — (Goodwin  Cliarlcs  Colquitt  Craven,  of  Brockhampton  Purk, 

near  Cheltenham,  Esq. 
Herefordshire -Colonel  Robert  Feilden,  of  Dulas  Comrt. 
Hertfordshire — Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooi)cr,  of  Gadebridge,  Hemel  Hemprtead, 

Burt. 
Kent— (ieorge  Field,  of  Ashurst  Park,  near  Tonbridge  Wells,  Esq. 
Leicestershire — Edw^ii  Bumaby,  of  Baggrave  Hall,  Leicester,  Esq. 
Lincolnshire — William  Parker,  of  Hantliorpe  House,  Bowen,  Esq. 
Monmouthshire — Henry  Charles  Bynle,  of  Goytrey  House,  Esq. 
Norfolk — Henry  James  Lee  W^amer,  of  Little  Walsingliam,  Esq. 
Northamptonshire- Alfretl  Rush,  of  Farthinghoe,  Esq. 
Northumberland  —Henry  Metcalfe  Ames,  of  Linden,  Esq. 
Nottinghamshire — John  Chaworth  Musters,  of  Annesley,  Esq. 
Oxfordshire  -George  Glen,  of  Stratton  Audley  IVirk,  Esq. 
Rutland  — Cliarles  Onnston  Eat^m,  of  Tixover,  Esq. 

Shropshire— David  Francis  Atcherley,  of  Marton  Hall, near  ShreWBbaiy,  Bm|. 
Somersetshire — Sir  Kdwanl  Strachey,  of  Sutton  Court,  Bart. 


Surrey— Thomas  IVice.  of  Heywood,  Cobham,  Esq. 
Sussex  — William  Lcyland  WcxhIs,  of  Chilgrovo,  Chichester,  Esq. 
Wahwickshire— Jrt'mes  Beech,  of  Brandon,  Esq. 
Westmohkl AND— Matthew  Thompscm,  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  Esq. 
Wiltshire --John  Lewis  Iliipps,  of  Lcighton  House,  Wcstbury,   Eaq. 
Worcestershire — Ilannan  Grisewood,  of  Daylesford  House,  En. 
YToRKsni RE— Frederick  Charles  Trench  Gasooigne,  dT  Purlin^fcon  FKrik,  Abofcri^- 
South  Milford,  Es(j. 
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WALES  (North  and  South). 

AiroLESEA — William  Massey,  of  Comelyn,  Esq. 

Bbeconshibe— Sir  Joseph  Russell  Bailey,  of  Glanusk  P&rk,  Bart. 

Cabdioanshibe — John  George  Parry  Hughes,  of  Alltlvnrd,  Esq. 


Cab3CABTHENSHIBE — Henry  Lavallin  Puxley,  of  Llwyndrussy,  Esq. 

Cabnabvonshibe— Griffith  Humphreys  Owen,  of  Ymwlch,  feq. 

Denbigh SHIBE — Boscawen  Trevor  Griffith,  of  Trevelyan  Hallf  Wrexham,  Esq. 

Flintshibe— William  Barber  Buddicom,  of  Penbedw  Hall,  Esq. 

Glamobganshibe — Robert  Francis  Lascelles  Jenner,  of  Wenvoe  Castle,  Esq. 

Mebionethshibe — Lewis  Williams,  of  Vronwnion,  Esq. 

MoNTGOMEBYSHiBE — Major-Geueral  William  George  Gold,  of  Garthmyl  Hall,  Esq. 

Pembboeeshibe— Thomas  Harcourt  Powell,  of  Hook,  Esq. 

Radnobbhibe — George  Augustus  Haig,  of  Llanamfynid^  Esq. 

CoBNWALL — Day  Perry  Le  Grice,  of  Trereife,  Penzance,  Esq. 
Laijcashibe— Sir  James  Phillips  Kay  Shuttleworth,  of  Ghiwthorpe  ELall,  Bart. 


UNIVERSITY  HONOURS. 

OXFORD.— CLASS  LISTS. 


Term.  Pasch.  1864. 


In  LUeris  JBumatUoribus. 

Classis  I. 

Chatfield,  Kyrle  M.,  Corpus. 
Clive,  Archer  A.,  BalHol '. 
Hincks,  Thomas,  Balliol. 
nbert,  Courtenay  P.,  Balliol. 
Luxmoore,  Henry  E.,  Pembroke. 
Purves,  John,  BallioL 
Robinson,  Alfred,  University. 
Williams,  Robert,  Ch.  Ch. 

Classis  II. 

Carr,  Charles  R.,  Wadham. 
Christian,  George,  Balliol. 
Cobbett,  Richard  S.,  Pembroke. 
Cornish,  Charles  E.,  Exeter. 
Donaldson,  Augustus  B.,  Oriel. 
MouUdale,  Robert  O.,  Jesus. 
Sladen,  Edward,  Balliol. 

Classis  III. 

Deane,  William  E.,  Magd.  HalL 
Edwards,  Bickerton  A.,  Jesus. 
Thomas,  Thomas  L.,  Jesus. 
Walker,  James  D.,  University. 
Wells,  John,  Wadham. 

Classis  IV. 

Beale,  Daniel  C,  Exeter. 
Dangar,  James  G.,  St.  John's. 
Hubbard,  Egerton,  Ch.  Ch. 
Rose,  Hugh  J.,  Oriel. 
Warman,  John  S.,  Balliol. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-two 
others  passed. 

I  EellQW'Of  Lincoln. 


In  Scieniiis  Math,  et  Phfg. 

Classis  I. 

Balmer,  Edward  L.,  Magd.  HalL 
Gamble,  John  G.,  Magdalen. 


Classis  II. 

Harding,  John,  Brasenoee. 
Jenkins,  Edward,  Jesus. 
Poyntz,  Newdigate,  Pembroke. 


Classis  III. 


Classis  IV. 

Bardsley,  Gteorge  W.,  Worcester. 
Dangar,  James  G.,  St.  John's. 


Sixty-five  others  passed. 
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J.  M.  WiUoD. 
J.  R.  T.  Eaton. 
A.  WatBon. 
L.  Campbell. 

Exaxuma-,. 
W.  F.  Donbin. 
T.  H.  R.  Shand. 
R-FwuMlt. 

In  Seiaitia  SataraU. 

CL«8ia  I. 
rode,  Charles  C,  Eiet«r. 

CUBBIS   I. 

CLisaiH  II. 

CuaaiB  II. 

Bonrke,  Cedl  F.  J..  Corpus. 

KenjoD.  Hon.  Qeoive  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Moore,  Henry  H..  Woreerter. 
Rnssell,  James  C.  MagdJen. 

Clasbts  III. 

Clibsib  III. 
LivingBtone,  Arthur  G.,  Qneen's. 
Hckering,  Percy  G.  D.,  MerUm. 

CLiBsre  IV. 
I)odd,  Frederick  8.,  Trnitj. 

CLiBSIB   IV. 

BeaohcTott,  PrancisP.,  Eieter. 
HamUton,Hem7B.,Ch.  Ch. 
Wykdiam,  PhUfp  J.  D.,  Eiet^. 
Cork,  Edward  C,  Ch.  Ch. 

Sli  othen  paraed. 

J.  A.  Dale. 
Q.  Grifflth. 
W.  8.  Church. 

Thirty-nine  othen  pwwd. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 
S.  J.  Owen. 
K.E.Dighy. 

Term.  Mi 

ch.1864. 

In  ScumHi,  Math.  H  iV- 

CUBSIS    I. 

Cussia  I. 

Crowfoot.  John  H..  Trinity, 
Eniber»on,  I>Vederick  C.  Wadham. 
GillUt,  Edward,  Pembroke. 
Milroy,  Andrew  W.,  Queen's. 
Owen.  James  A„  Ch.  Ch. 
Papillon,  Thomas  L..  BallioL 
Piatt,  Hugh  E.  P.,  Trinity. 
Sttlwey,  Herbert,  Ch.  Ch. 
Simeoi,  Willjam  H.,  BJllol '. 

M'Neile,  Hector,  Ch.  Ch.                  1 

Clibbib  II. 

CuMuO.         ^H 

Aitken,  Wm.  H.  M.  H..  Wadham. 
Argles,Oeo^M.,  BallioL 
Bater,  William,  8t.  John's. 
Candy.  George,  Wadham. 
Chencvii,  Henry,  Woreerter. 
Crrao.  Henry  E.  T.,  Worcester. 
Daniel,  Wilson  E..  Woroeeter. 
Graham.  Henty  J.  L.,  Balliol 
Harrison,  WiUianj,  A.  D.,  CorpuB. 
Huokis,  Henry  B.,  8t.  John's. 

Barber,  Edward,  MagdalM-       ^| 
Deane,  William  B.,  HaBa.  ^II.-V 
Fry,  William  T..  Eiet«r.                 H 

A 
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Hull,  Charles  W.,  Queen's. 
Hayshe,  Francis  J.,  Brasenose. 
Jackson,  Henry,  Pembroke. 
Eangsford,  Walter  B.,  Oriel. 
Maitland,  John,  University. 
Nowers,  James  £.  L.,  Wa^iam. 
Salt,  Thomas  F.,  Oriel. 
Thresher,  James  H.,  New  Coll. 
WUkinson,  Edward,  Exeter. 

Classis  III. 

Alexander,  George  C,  Oriel. 
Barber,  Henry  W.,  Queen's. 
Carey,  Charles  E.,  Exeter. 
Qill,  Jeremiah,  Magd.  Hall. 
Gumey,  Frederick,  Balliol. 
Idle,  Joseph  H.,  Lincoln. 
Jebb,  Arthur  T.,  Balliol. 
Kynnersley,  Edmund  M.  S.,  Ball. 
Langford,  John  F.,  Balliol. 
Madan,  James  R.,  Queen's. 
Matthews,  William  S.,  Brasenose. 
Ormsby,  Henry  M.,  Queen's. 
Smith,  Charles  W.,  Trinity. 
Walker,  Francis  A.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wyatt,  William,  BaUioL 

Classis  IV. 

Dnndas,  George  S.,  Exeter. 
James,  Montague,  Exeter. 
Pkrker,  Frederick  P.,  Oriel. 
Price,  William  J.,  Jesus. 
Samson,  Louis,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wrench,  Robert  G.  K.,  Pembroke. 
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Seventy-four  others  passed. 

Examiiters. 
C.  P.  Chretien. 
J.  R.  T.  Eaton. 
A.  Watson. 
T.  Fowler. 

In  Soieniia  Natwrali, 

Classis  I. 
Blunt,  Thos.  P.,  Magd.  HalL 
Brown,  Samuel  S.,  TVinity. 
Chapman,  Edward,  Merton. 
Wilson,  WiUiam  L.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Classis  II. 
Hony,  Charles  W.,  Exeter. 


Classis  III. 
BuHev,  John  F.,  Magdalen. 
Moms,  John,  Jesus. 
Toye,  Arlingham  J.,  Magdalen. 

Classis  IV. 


Classis  III. 


Classis  IV. 
Burgess,  Thomas,  St.  John's. 
Cheston,  Charles,  Merton. 
Matthews,  William  S.,  Brasenose. 
Nowers,  James  E.  L.,  Wadham. 
Thorp,  Edward,  Magd.  Hall. 


Fiity-eight  others  passed. 

JExaminerg, 
B.  Price, 
H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
C  J.  Faulkner. 


In  Jurupmdmdia  ei  JERtt,  Mod. 

Classis  I. 

Gliuster,  William,  Univeraity. 
Hocking,  Henry  H.,  St.  John's. 
Huddleston,  Thomas  J.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Hunt,  William,  Trinity. 
I^e,  Frederick  P.,  Pembroke. 

Classis  IL 

Byles,  Maurice  B.,  Universi^. 
Chaf^,  William  K.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Hugnes,  Augustus,  Ch.  Ch. 
Linton,  Sydney,  Wadham. 

Classis  III. 

May,  HeniT  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Pedsham,  Heniy  J.,  Balliol. 

Classis  IV. 

Goddard,  William  W.,  Exeter. 
Grigg,  Henry  B.,  Queen's. 
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Three  others  pawed. 


[lS6l. 


LaDdalo,  David  L.,  BrsMDon. 
Powell,  June*  B.,  Eieter. 
ItichordKiD,  Fradk.  H.,  St  John's. 


G.  A.  Freeman. 

8.  J.  Owen. 

K.  B.  Digl^. 


MODERATIONS. 
Term.  Buch.  1864 


In  Lift.  Or.  tt  Lot. 
I. 

Abbott,  Evelyn,  Balliol. 
[tabingtou,  John  A.,  New  CoUefo. 
Uaillie,  Aleiander  W.  M.,  Bftmol 
Barratt,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
Bond,  Edward,  St.  John's. 
Butterwurth,  Charles  H.,  Trinity. 
Crcighton,  Mitndell,  Merton. 
Davidson.  Jamea  L.  S.,  Balliol. 


s.  John 


,  Univi 


niveraity. 
Fitzgerald,  Gerald  A.  R.,  Corpus, 
JealiVeson,  Charles  H.,  Lincoln. 
Kcinp,  John,  Lincoln. 
Le  Marchant,  Francis  C.,  Balliol. 
Murraj,  George  S.  D.,  Wadhain. 
Iteiil,  George  B.,  Corpui. 
Ridle;,  Edward,  Corpus. 
Robinson,  Richard,  Worcester. 
Robinson,  William  Q.,  Oriel. 
Spooner,  William  A.,  New  College. 
Spurling,  Frederick  W.,  Wadham. 
Varley,  John,  Oriel. 
Williams,  Robert  E.,  Jesus. 

II. 
BaUward,  Thomas  H.  M.,  BallioL 
Benett,  William  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Boj'le,  Willkm  S.,  Magdalen. 
Butter,  James,  Balliol. 
Cockerell,  Samnel  P.,  Ch.  Ch. 
CockiQ,  Charles  E.,  Wadbam. 
Qladstone,  Stephen  E,  Ch.  Ch. 
Gordon,  Richard  O.,  Exeter. 
Hall,  James  R.,  Merton. 
Hatch,  Walter  M.,  New  College. 
Jenkyiu,  John,  Ballicj. 
Jones,  John,  Jesus. 
Kern  hie,  Arthur,  New  Collide. 
Millington,  William,  Brasenoae. 
Molyneui,  Henry  W.  M.,  Corpus. 
Mylne,  IiOnis  G,  Corpus. 
Owen,  Harry,  Corpus. 
Penny,  EdH-ard  W.,  St.  John's. 
Sanders,  Thomas  C,  Ma^.  HaU. 
Sankey,  Charles,  Queen's. 
Sparks,  Edward  I.,  Corpus. 


In  Due.   Math. 
1. 


Archibald,  Richard  G,  Ch.  Ch  ». 
Barratt,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
Bowyer,  Alfred  W.,  University. 
Hoghee,  Henry,  Ch.  Ch. 
Rumsqr,  Bobwt  F.,  Braaenoge. 


n. 

Bellurs,  Fredarick  J.  W..  Hagd.  I 
Ferrier,  Henry  J.,  Merton.  '■ 

Lnttman -Johnson,  Henry,  Ch.  C. 
Pnghe,  Kenneth  M,  Brteouose. 
Rulus,  Robert  T,  Merton. 


■  Fcreday  Fdlow  of  St  John'a. 
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Thompson,  William,  Queen's. 
Voules,  Sterling  C,  Lincoln. 
Wigram,  Lewis,  New  College. 
WUert,  Paul  F.,  Corpus. 
WiUis,  Edward  F.,  BaUiol. 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  Exeter. 
Worsley,  Edward,  Magdalen. 

in. 

Barthropp,  Nathaniel  S.,  Jesus. 
Battishall,  William  J.,  Exeter. 
Beal,  Samuel  G.,  Exeter. 
Davies,  Arthur  M.,  Jesus. 
Davis,  Quillcbaud  F.  L.,  Wore. 
Kitson,  Robert,  BaUiol. 
Morgan,  David,  Magd.  Hall. 
Osborne,  William  A.,  Braaenose. 
Potter,  Charles  A.,  Merton. 
Kussell,  Herbert  D.,  Wadham. 
Selfe,  Edward  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Travis,  James,  Exeter. 
Trye,  RegrinaldE.,  University. 
Watling,  Henry  F.,  Lincobi. 


III. 
Engstrdm,  Charles  R.  L.,  Pemb. 


Moderators, 

LITT.  GR.  ET.  LAT.  DISC.  MATH. 


G.  Marshall. 
E.  C.  Wiekham. 
W.  W.  Merry. 
C.  H.  Daniel. 


H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
E.  Moore. 
W.  Esson. 


Term.  Mich.  1864. 


In  LUt,  Chr,  et  Lat, 
I. 


Acworth,  Carr  Glyn,  Ch.  Ch. 
Alcock,  George,  Brasenosc. 
Avery,  James,  Exeter. 
Cameron,  Charles,  J.  L.  L.,  Merton. 
De  Paravicini,  Francis,  Balliol. 
Forster,  Michael  S.,  New  College. 
Girdlestone,  F.  K.  W.,  Magdalen. 
Hodgson,  Robert,  Oriel. 
Hopkins,  Gerard  M.,  Balliol. 
Hughes,  William  H.,  Jesus. 
Matthews,  John  H.  D.,  Univ. 
Myers,  Ernest  J.,  Balliol. 
Roberts,  Charles  E.,  Exeter. 
Worthy,  Edward  A.,  New  College. 

IL 

Anstey,  Arthur  C.  C,  University. 
Atkinson,  Miles,  Queen's. 
Brooke,  Samuel  R.,  Corpus. 
Brown,  William  A.,  Balliol. 
Burra,  Thomas  F.,  University. 
Carles,  Charles  W.,  Lincoln. 
Canlfeild,  Francis  W.,  Wadham. 
Cresswell,  Oswald  E.,  Trinity. 
Deedes,  Cecil,  Brasenose. 
Dupnis,  Edward  J.  G.,  Exeter. 
Geldart,  Edmund  M.,  Balliol. 
Gepp,  Charles  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Glover,  Frederick,  Exeter. 
Griffith,  John  R.,  Oriel. 
Hutchins,  Peter  B.,  Exeter. 
Lloyd,  Daniel  L.,  Jesus. 


In  Due.  Math. 
I. 

Powell,  Edward,  Magdalen. 


IL 

Kaye,  Arthur,  Magdalen. 
Robertson-Honey,  C,  Magd.  Hall. 
Tootell,  Henry,  University. 
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NoUm,  TbomM,  St  John'i. 
Nnne,  Henry  I).,  Trinity. 
Price,  ThoniM  P.,  Uniyenity. 
Richardson,  Arthur  J.,  Magdalen. 
Whitaker,  Walter  £.,  BrasenoM. 

III. 

Amcotts,  Vincent,  A.  C,  BaUioL 
Andrewt,  William  G.,  Trinity. 
Bartholoineir,  Wm.  H.,  Qoeen's. 
Bnlteel,  Conrtenay  J.,  Magdalen. 
Byrde,  Richard  A.,  Qaeen'i. 
DaTis,  Richard  H.,  Uniyerrity. 
Entwistle,  Arthor,  BallioL 
Eyre,  Qoorge  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Oamett,  Lionel,  Brasenoie. 
Oreen.  William  C,  Wadham. 
Hardy,  Alfred  E.,  BallioL 
Ingram,  James  C,  Corppt. 
Lawrence,  Tliomaa  N^  Trinity. 
Maddiaon,  Arthar  It^  Mertoo. 
Milne,  Robert  D.  O.,  Lincoln. 
Morria,  Charles,  Corpus. 
NichoU,  Thomas  B.,  Jesns.       * 
Pound,  Robert  W.,  Brasenose. 
Rose,  William  P.,  Worcester. 
Seeker,  Augustus  W.,  BallioL 
Sbiall  Willuun  J.,  Exeter. 
Ske|)heQs,  Henry  J.,  BrasenQse, 


lU. 


Moderaior9, 


LITT.  OS.  IT.   LIT. 

G.  MarshalL 
E.  C.  Wickham. 
W^.  W^.  Merry. 
C.  H.  Daniel 


DISC.   MATH. 

F.  Asbpitel. 
E.  Moore. 

W.  ESMD. 


CAMBRIDGE.— HONOUR  TRIPOSES. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
Im  all  coMf  of  equality,  ike  naimeg  are  hraekeied. 


Wraicolbes. 


Ds     Purkiss,  Trinity. 

2  Tumbull.  TrinitT. 

3  Pt>arce,  Caius. 

4  Cock*hott.  Trinity. 
6     Stuckey.  St.  John's. 

CCav,  Caius. 
I  Lewin,  Caius. 

8  CralKree,  Trinity. 

9  King.  Jcwus. 

I  OiIl«i(pie,  Trinity. 
I  Turner,  Trinity. 

12  Pari»h.  Trinity. 

13  Ewbank.  St.  John's. 

14  Horn**,  Trinity. 

15  PhUlips.  St.  C'atharine's. 

16  Motley ,  King's. 
I  Cox,  Oorpu*. 

t  St  vie.  Queen's. 

19  MarUren,  Trinity. 

20  Martin,  Trinity. 

21  Nixon,  St.  Peter's. 
/  Oaselee,  King's. 

\  Jardina^  Ouut's. 


24 
25 


83 


36 
37 
38 
39 


{ 


{ 


43 


Dayiea,  C.  B.  Trinity. 
Smallpiece,  St.  John's. 
Gpoyes,  Sidney. 
Metcalfe,  St.  Catharine's 
Oldham,  Christ's. 
Williams,  Sidne^y. 
Alexander,  Trinky  HalL 
Canrer.  St.  VtUTB. 
Giles.  Magdalene. 
McKenzie.  St.  IVtei^a. 
Jenkins,  M.,  Christ's. 
Whitworth,  Pembroke. 
Wmbolt,  Trinity. 
Macartney.  Ckrei. 
Banm,  St.  John's. 
Colyin,  Trinity. 
Bentley.  Trinity. 
Davtes.'  J.  N.  C. 
W<irkman,  Trinity, 
rsherwood,  Qoeen't. 
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Seniob  Oftihes. 


Ds     Kitson,  Christ's. 
46     Carter,  King's. 

(  Clare,  St.  John's. 

<  Newton,  St.  John's. 

I  Protheroe,  Corpus. 

49  Schofield,  Clare. 

50  Pater,  Trinity. 

51  Baker,  Trinity. 

I  Hawkshaw,  TVinity. 
( Lee,  Emmanud. 

{Creeser,  St.  John's. 
Vardy,  Trinity. 
Wood,  Emmanuel. 
57       Stobart,  St.  John's, 
f  Lamb,  Emmanuel, 
t  Nash,  Trinity. 
( Danby,  Downing. 
( Home,  St.  John's. 


Ds    Watson,  Trinity. 

80  Buttress,  Pembroke. 

81  Hoare,  E.  B.,  Trinity. 

82  Tomlinson,  Trinity. 
J  Johnson,  Queen's. 
t  Pritt,  Trinity. 

85    French,  Emmanuel. 

{Lascelles,  Clare. 
Vine,  Magdalene. 

88  Annand,  Trinity. 

89  Shickle,  Corpus. 

90  Paget,  Trinity. 

91  Croft,  Trinity. 


62    Wright,  Corpus. 
I  O'Malley,  Trinity. 
\  Waters,  Sidney. 

65  Archbold,  St.  John's. 

66  Tennant,  Trinity. 

67  HiU,  Corpus. 

68  Adams,  Sidney. 

{Bolden,  Trinity. 
Holland,  Trinity. 
Bobinson,  St.  John's. 
/  Carpenter,  St.  Cath. 
(  Phu-azyn,  St.  John's. 
(  Feam,  Corpus. 
<  Pike,  Cains. 
V  Potts,  EmmanueL 

77  Hope,  Sidney. 

78  Hill,  St.  John's. 


JimiOB  Oftikib. 


Moss,  St.  John's. 
( Moule,  Trinity. 
1  Myers,  Trinity. 
I  James,  King's. 
\  Marindin,  King's. 

Swainson,  Trinity. 

{Mozley,  King's. 
Pretor,  Trinity. 
Spratt,  St.  Catharine's. 
Stow,  Trinity. 


(  Davies,  J.  N.  C,  Trinity. 
<  Rhoades,  Trinity. 
I  Terry,  St.  John^s. 

Oreatheed,  Trinity. 

Wallace,  Emmanuel. 

Gooch,  Clare. 

Lewis,  Caius. 

Champneys,  Trinity. 

Gillespie,  Trinity. 

Croft,  Caius. 
I  Holmes,  Trinity. 
\  Pearse,  Trinity. 

iElitson,  Christ's. 
Millington,  Clare. 


92  Ware,  Cmus. 

93  Ward,  Emmanuel. 

C  Cutting,  St.  John's. 
<  Fleming,  Christ's. 
C  Talbot,  Trinity. 
I  Allen,  J.  H.,  Trinity. 
\  Campbell,  D.,  Trinity. 
99    Peers,  St.  Catharine  s. 
I  Chapman,  E.  W.,  Trinity. 
\  Morris,  Trinity. 
JFulford,  Emmanuel. 
I  Tomkins,  St.  John's. 
104    Kennedy,  J.  M.,  Trinity. 


CLASSICAL. 

FiBST  Class. 

S  Lee  Warner,  St.  John's. 
I  Young,  King's. 

{Bryan,  Clare. 
Davies,  C.  B.,  Trinity. 
Dunn,  St.  Peter's. 


/'Ainffer,  Trinity. 
J  Homngworth,  King's. 
J  Preston,  Magdalene. 
V  Vardy,  Trinity. 


Cruikshank 


11  ty. 

,  Trinity. 


Seookd  Class. 


F2 


Bosanquet,  Trinity, 
r  Pater,  Trinity. 
I  Baven,  Jesus. 

{Beechy,  Caius. 
Oakeley,  Trinity. 
i  Hudson,  Trinity, 
\  Orr,  Jesus. 
(  Beard,  Jesus. 
i  Beilby,  Corpus. 
j  Buswell,  Queen's. 
\  Penny,  Trinity. 

Payne,  Downing. 

Tumbull,  Trini^. 

Lyttdton*  Hon.  C,  Trinity. 
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Reece,  St.  Johii'i. 
Carter,  King's. 
Quale.  St.  John's. 
Draper.  Magdalene. 
WhittinRton,  Clare. 
Sogna,  Trinity  Hall. 


[lS6l. 


TaiBD  Clabb. 


{Croft,  H.,  Trinity, 
RowaeU.  Trini^. 
Clay,  St.  John's. 
Hervey,  Lord.  J.  W.  K.,  Tria. 
Foi,  Trinity. 
Jardine,  Coriit's. 


Winia-Bui..l,  Cain8. 
Swan,  Trinity  Hall. 
Lyttelton,  Hon.  C.  G.,  Trin. 

SBaoND  CUSB. 


Martin,  Trinity. 
Anoitage,  Trinitr. 
Patrick,  Trini^Hall. 
Leith,  Triuty  HalL 


FlKST  Clabs. 
Jan^ne,  Cbriet's. 
Mjerg,  Trinity. 
Macartney.  Clare. 
Payne.  Downing. 
Gibson,  Trinity. 


MORAL  SCIENCES. 

I  Sboond  Oiabs. 

I  Woods,  EnunanueL 

I  Greene,  TriniU. 

Whallej,  St.  John's. 

TsiBs  Class. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


FlBBT  Clabb. 

Danby,  Downing. 

Bradbury,  Downing. 

Rankin,  Trinity. 
(Cooper,  Caiui. 
I  Stnitt^  Hon.  A.,  Trinity. 

Siconii  Cliss. 


Hodgson,  Trinity. 
Darroch,  Trinity, 
Callis,  St  Catharine's. 
Barclay,  Trinity. 

Thibs  olam. 
Cbamber^  Trinity. 
Wilson,  C^ni. 
Jonea,  Queen's. 
Bereos,  Trinity  Hull. 


THEOLOGY. 

Tit  Namtt  in  each  Clot*  ara  arrangad  a^ilabeUeitt^. 

Mippu  Baokslobb. 


FiBBT  Clabb. 
tDalton,  Clare. 
*Leekc^  Trinity. 
tHcNeile,  Trinity. 
•Oakley,  Trinity, 
■Walkar,  Trinity  HalL 


SiooxD  Class. 


SlOOSIl  CliASB. 

'Barrett-Lennard,  Hagd. 
Bnunston,  St.  Peter's. 
Callender,  Cains. 
•  DisUngniihed  in  Hebrew.  f  Eqoal  tm 


Thibo  Class. 
I  Bonaer,  Trini^, 

CoMKSKOiNa  Baohxlobb. 

Tbiu}  Clahb. 


INDEX. 


N.B.  The  figures  between  [     ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


"Abbot's  Cleve,"  an  Anonjmons 
Novel  [321]. 

Abel,  J.,  «  Memorials  of  Queen  Eleanor/' 
[316]. 

Academy,  Royal.— Exhibition,  [3321; 
Beport  of  the  Commission  on,  [336]  ; 
new  members  elected,  [337]. 

Academy,  Royal,  of  Music,  Parlia- 
mentary grant  to,  [342]. 

Accident. — Explosion  of  vessel  at  Liver- 
pool, 3 ;  man  nearlv  killed  by  a  lion, 
8 ;  explosion  of  engine  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  71;  private  in  the 
Guards  mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle 
bullet  at  Wimbledon,  110;  fatal,  to 
Captain)  Speke,  136;  death  of  eight 
persons  by  an  explowion  near  Erith, 
141;  the  verdict,  145;  destruction  of 
life  and  property  by  hurricane  at  Cal- 
cutta, 146.  Vide  COLLISION,  EXPLO- 
SION, FiBE,  Railway,  Shifwbeck, 
Inundation,  Ac. 

Acland,  Pbofessob,  '*  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,"  [310.] 

Act. — Of  Uniformity,  Bill  for  repealing 
portions  of,  [158]  ;  thrown  out,  [154]. 
And  vide  Fobeign  Enlistment  Act. 

Action,  vide  TbiaJj. 

Acts,  County    Coubts,   vide    West- 

BUBY,  LOBD. 

Addbess,  in  answer  to  Queen's  Speech, 
moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  [5] ; 
agreed  to,  [19.] 

Admibalty. — Resignation  of  Mr.  Stans- 
feld.  Junior  Lord ;  appointment  of  Mr. 
Childers,  [66] ;  Duke  of  Somerset  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Admiral,  329. 

Afbica,  works  on,  [310,  &c.]. 

Agbicultubal  Hall,  Islington. — Man 
nearly  killed  by  a  lion  at,  8;  Horse 
Show  at,  95;  Smithfield  Qub  Cattle 
Show  held  at,  169. 


AiKiN,  Lucy,  obituary  notice,  181. 

«A.  K.  H.  B.,"  Essays  by,  [325]. 

"Alabama,"  The.— Confederate  cruiser, 
destroyed  by  "Eearsage"  off  Cher- 
bourg, 89,  [266] ;  vide  United  States. 

Albebt  Victob  Chbistian  Edwabd, 
vide  Pbince. 

"  Alexandba,"  The,  the  case  o^  206. 

"  All  Sebene,"  loss  of  the,  off  the  i^l 
Islands.  126. 

Alsen,  vide  Denmabk. 

Amebica,  vide  United  States. 

Amebica  (Nobth),  Bbitish  Posses- 
sions IN,  proposal  for  Federal  Union, 
[249],  291. 

Anatomy,  Compabatiyb,  IVofesaor 
Huxley's  work  on,  [353]. 

Annuities,  Qoybbnmint  Act  relating 
to.  [166]. 

Appendix,  Public  Documents  and  State 
Papers,  281. 

Appointments,  328. 

Apbil,  Chronicle  for,  44. 

Abmies,  English  and  French,  cost  of, 
compared,  [55]. 

Abmy.— Contemplated  reduction  of,  Mr. 
Baillie  protests  against,  [49] ;  reduc- 
tion of,  consequent  on  .evacuation  of 
Ionian  Islands,  [53];  cost  of  Englidi 
compared  with  that  of  French,  [54]. 

Abmy  EsTiMATES.—Moved  by  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  debate  on,  [49] ;  suj^e- 
mentary,  presented  by  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington, [50];  first  vote  agreed  to^ 
[53]. 

Absenals  and  Dockyards,  Lord  Har- 
tington's  motions  on,  [70];  adopted, 
71. 

Abt. — Retrospect  of,  (including  account 
of  Exhibitions),  [329];  works  on, 
[8891. 

**  Abt  Union  Almanack,."  [341]. 
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Artillery  Company,  ride  Honourable 

AiiTiLLEHY  Company,  93. 
Ascot.— The  cup    day,  87;  Prinoo  and 

l*riii('e»8  of  Wales  i)reHeut,  ib. ;  railway 

accident  on  tlie  way  hack,  88. 
AsHANTEK.  —  Ditiustrous         cx].>e<lition 

np^ain^t,    [115];    debates  on,  ib.;    Sir 

John  Hay '8  motion  relating  to,  [116]  ; 

rejected,  [119]. 
Asia,  works  on,  [312,  &c.]. 
"  AsKKHDALE  Pauk,"  Auonymous  Novel, 

[320]. 
AsHiZES,  licld  at  Leeds  for  the  first  time, 

135. 
Association,    British.— Resolution  in 

honour  of  the  late  Captain  Speke,  [138]; 

annual  congress,  [3-16] ;  vote  of  600/. 

for  Kew  Observatory,   [351] ;  numlwr 

of  ineml>er8  and  state  of  finances,  ib. 
Association,  National  Rifle,  annual 

meeting  at  Wimbletlon,  105. 
Association,  Social  Science,  meeting 

at  York,  141, 
Associations,  unlawful,  trial  respecting 

in  France,  vide  France. 
"Athen-eum,"  Tee,  [328]. 
"Attorney-General,  'Hie,  Sillem  and 

others r./'  vide  "Alexandra." 
August,  Chronicle  for,  117. 
AuGUSTENBURO,    PKiNCE    OP,   received 

bv    German    Commissioners    at    Kiel, 

Australia,  resistanco  to  trantportation 

of  criminals,  [161]. 
Austria,   and    other    countries,    treaty 

with    for    giving   up    iirotcctorate    of 

Ionian  Islands,  [4]. 
Austria  and  Prussia;  take  the  Schlcs- 

wig-Holstoin  question  into  their  own 

hands,  [72]  ;  demand  re^xial  of  common 

constitution  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig, 

lib.-]. 


Babbage,  C,  "Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a  PhUosopher,"  [310]. 

Bahamas,  The,  R.  W.  Rawson,  Esq.  ap- 
pointed Cbvemor  and  Commandcr^in- 
CTiief  of,  330. 

Baillie,  Mbi,  protest  against  reduction 
of  army,  [49]. 

Baines,  Mr.,  Bill  for  Extension  of  Fran- 
chise, [141]  ;  thrown  out,  [146]. 

Baineb,  T.,  "Explorations  in  South 
Africa,"  [312]. 

Baldwin,  Major,  Despatches,  &c.,  rela- 
tive to  murder  of,  in  Japan,  308. 

Ballet  Girl,  death  of,  by  fire,  9. 

Balloon,  destruction  of  Mr.  Coxwdl's, 
by  a  mob  at  Leicester,  lOi. 

Ballot,  Mr.  H.  I^rkeley's  motion  in 
favour  of  vote  by,  [108];  rejected, 
[140]. 

Bank,  fiiaare  of,  at  Leeds,  [170]. 


[l864. 

Bank  op  England. — Rate  of  discount, 
repeated  fluctuations,  [169] ;  eflbrts  of 
the  directors  to  keep  the  money  mar- 
ket straight,  [170j. 

Bar,  Thi^  dinner  given  by,  to  M. 
Berrj-er,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  150. 

Baring,  T.  G.,  Estj.,  appointed  Under- 
Secretar}'  of  State  for  Home  Depart- 
ment, 329. 

Barttelot,  Colonel,  motion  as  to 
sugar  duties,  [32]  ;  rejected,  [35]. 

Belpast. — Riot«  in,  118;  O'Connell 
burnt  in  effigy,  120;  Commission  of 
Inquiry  appointed,  ib. 

Berkeley,  G.,  Esq.,  appointed  Lieut- 
enant Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  329. 

Berkeley,  Mb.  H.,  motion  for  vote  by 
IwUlot,  [138];  rejected,  [1401. 

Berkondsby,  (Dockhead),  destructive 
fire  at,  161. 

Berryeb,  M.— Dinner  g^ven  to  him  by 
the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  150  ;  pre- 
sent at  the  banquet  at  Guildhall  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  157. 

Bill.— For  remitting  Duty  on  Malt  used 
for  Consmnption  of  Cattle,  [35],  [36] ; 
passed,  [39] ;  relating  to  mode  of  collect- 
ing Taxes,  |^1] ;  thrown  out,  ib.;  relating 
to  Savings  Banks,  [41] ;  passed,  £46] ;  for 
authorizing  Loan  to  New  Zealand,  [122] ; 
carried,  [1231;  Mr.  Locke  King's,  for 
Extension  of  Franchise,  [140];  thrown 
out,  [141] ;  Mr.  Baines's,  fur  Ektension 
of  Franchise  in  Boroughs,  ih. ;  thrown 
out,  [146] ;  of  Indemnity,  as  to  appcnnt- 
ment  of  more  than  legal  number  d 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  [147] ; 
passed,  ib.;  for  Abolition  of  Terti  tt 
Oxford,  [151]  ;  thrown  oat,  [163]  j  ftr 
repealing  portions  of  Acts  of  Umibnn- 
ity,  ib. ;  thrown  out,  [154] ;  for  remor- 
ing  certain  restrictions  on  the  Soottiih 
Episcopal  Clergy,  [154] ;  pused,  [166] ; 
fbr  Commutation  of  Cnurch  Baftei^ 
[158] ;  thrown  out»  ib. ;  for  Am— uihy 
County  Courts  Acts,  ib,$  withdimif^ 
[159]  ;  for  Alteration  of  the  GrimiiMl 
Law,  ib. ;  passed,  [160] ;  m 
Licenses  for  Sale  of  LiqiMnrs  ("! 
sive  Bill"),  [161] ;  thrown  oiit»  [164]  | 

Bird,  Lieutenant,  Despatches  Ao,  i«> 
lative  to  the  murder  of,  in  Jmamg 
[808]. 

Bishops,  vids  Elt,  PsrsBHOBOirft^  Aa 

Bisset,  a.,  "Omitted  Cbapten  cf  tti 
HUtory  of  England,"  1209], 

Board  of  Tbadb,  vide  ikaaamam. 

Blunt,  Amelia,  murder  oC  bgr 
Wane,  177. 

Boat  Kacb,  between  Oiford  md 
bridge,  at  Putney,  89. 

Bi^HKiNGKii,  F.,  "The  ChoKh  of 
and  its  Witnesses,"  [8041. 

Bokapabtb  Wt8B  (BuidnMX  *Ur 
"  Wybe  V.  LxwiB." 
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BouTEBis,  Mb.  £.  P.>  Bill  repefding  for 
portions  of  Acts  of  Uniformity,  [153J ; 
thrown  out,  [154]. 

BowBBBANK,  Db.,  work  on  British 
Sponges,"  [353]. 

Bbaddok,  Miss. — "  Henry  Dunbar, " 
"  The  Doctor's  Wife,"  [318]. 

Bbazil,  capture  of  "Florida"  (Confe- 
derate) by  "Wachusetts"  (Federal), 
in  the  port  of  Bahia,  [281]. 

Bbeach  of  Pbohisb  Case,  "Shuttle- 
worth  V.  Kirkman,"  17. 

Bbbviob,  T.,  "  The  Two  Worlds,"  [325]. 

Bbidgb,  Southwabk,  opening  of  to  the 
public  toll-free,  149. 

Bbidge  (The  Suspension),  at  Clifton, 
opening  of,  167. 

Bbiggs,  Mb. — Murder  of,  in  a  railway 
carriage,  100;  verdict  at  inquest,  139; 
and  vide  Mulleb;  trial  of  Franz 
Miiller  for  murder  of,  247. 

"Bbight's  Disease,"  application  of 
electricity  to,  [352]. 

Bbitish  ^obth  Ambbioa,  vide  Amb- 
BICA,  [249]. 

Bbodib,  Sib  Benjamik,  Life  of,  [310]. 

Bbohbt,  Bey.  C.  H.,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Tasmania,  329. 

Bboughah,  Lobd,  opens  meeting  of  So- 
cial Science  Association  at  York,  141. 

Bbown,  Sib  William,  Bart.,  obituary 
notice,  182. 

Bbown,  Bey.  £.  H.,  appmnted  Bishop  of 
Ely,  328. 

Bbowving,  collection  of  poems  called 
"  Dramatis  Personse,"  [323]. 

Bbuce,  H.  a.,  "Life  of  Sir  William 
Napier,"  [800];  appointed  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  329. 

BncoLEUQH,  Duke  of.  Bill  for  repealing 
certain  restrictions  on  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Clergy,  [154]  ;  passed,  [155]. 

BnoHANAir,  KiOHT  Hon.  Sib  A.,  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Russia,  830. 

BuCKLAND,  F.,  places  a  living  porpoise  in 
the  Zoological  Oardens,  [352]. 

Budget,  vule  Financial  Statement. 

Budget  (French),  vide  Fbanos. 

BuBiAL  Sebyioe,  Lord  Ebury's  motion 
on,  [155]. 

BuBTON,  Captain.  —  "A  Mission  to 
Gelele,  King  of  Dahome,"  [311] ;  "  The 
Nile  Basin,"  ib. 

BuBTON,  J.  H.,  "The  Scot  Abroad," 
[302]. 

BuBTT,  J.,  "Domesday  Book  for  Dor- 
chester," [316]. 

Buxton.  Mr.,  motion,  disapproving  of  the 
burning  of  Kagosima,  [108] ;  rejected, 
[111]. 

Cabinet,  vide  Ministebs. 
Calcutta,    destructive     hurricane     at, 
145. 
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Calyin,  history  of  Reformation  in  his 
time,  [302], 

Cambodia,  vi€le  Siam. 

Cambbidge,  visit  of  Prince  and  Princese 
of  Wales  to,  83. 

Cambbidge  and  Oxfobd,  vide  Oxeobd, 
39. 

Camebon,  Genbbal,  vide  New  Zealand. 

Campbell,  Lobd,  motion  on  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  [761;  withdrawn, 
[78]. 

Canada,  [24.9] ;  despatches,  &o.,  relating 
to  proposed  Confederation,  291. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir 
B.  P.  Douglas  appointed  Governor  of, 
329. 

Cabdwell,  Bight  Hon.  E.,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  829. 

Cablislb,  the  Eabl  of,  obituary  notice^ 
183. 

Cablyle,  Mb.,  **  HUtory  of  Friedrich  II.," 
[302]. 

Cattle,  malt  used  for  consumption  of,  duty 
remitted,  [35]. 

Cattle  Show,  (Smithfidd  Club),  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  169. 

Cayaloaselle,  G.  B.,  vide  Cbowb,  J.  A. 

Cecil,  Lobd  Bobsbt,  motion  as  to  reports 
of  inspectors  of  school^  [1^] ;  earned, 
[14»]. 

Chadwell-heath,  murder  of  a  woman 
at,  177. 

Chancellob,  theLobd,  v>c2«  Westbuby. 

Chanoellob  of  the  Exchequbb,  vide 
Gladstonb. 

Chanoellobbyille,  battle  of,  [263]. 

Chapel,  the  Sayoy.— Destroyed  by  fire, 
96 ;  history  of,  97 ;  Her  M^esty  aeter- 
mines  to  restore  it,  99. 

Chabing  Cbosb  Bailway,  opening  of,  7. 

Chablbs;  Luke,  Execution  o^  for  in^^der 
of  his  wife,  6. 

Chelmsfobd,  execution  of  Fnmois  Wane 
at,  176. 

Chemistby. — Discoveries  in,  by  Marignac 
and  others,  351 ;  Dr.  Miller's  work  on, 
353 ;  Mr.  GWoway's  work  on,  ib. 

Chebboubg,  naval  action  off,  between  the 
"Alabama"  and  "  Kearsage,"  89. 

Child,  dead  body  of,  found  in  waiting- 
room  of  Great  Western  railway-station, 
at  Paddington,  135. 

Childebs,  Mb.,  appointed  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  on  Mr.  Stansfeld's  resig- 
nation, [66]. 

Chili,  Santiago,  church  burnt  down  at,  10. 

China.— Telegraph  established  in  connex- 
ion with  Pekin,  [1041;  debates  on, 
ib.;  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  against  in- 
terference, [106]  ;  withdrawn,  [108] ; 
revocation  of  Chrders  in  Council  per- 
mitting English  subjects  to  enter 
Chinese  service  [103];  surrender  of 
Soochoo  by  the  Taepings,  and  massacre 
of   80,000   inhabitants,    ib,;    robdlion 
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of  Taeptngs  ended,  ib.;  Mr.  LiddeU*! 
motion  respecting  conduct  of  Govern - 
ment  in  regard  to,  [104] ;  honae  coonted 
out,  [1051;  friendly  relations  with, 
[165]. 

Chbonicle  of  Rbmabkablb  OccrB- 
BSNCE8,  1;  vLudvideJBXkiULry,  Febniarj, 
&c, 

CHrBCH  burnt  down  at  Santiago  (Chili), 
10. 

Chubch  of  Enolaxd,  cominiftsion  for  re- 
riiting  forms  of  suhiicription.  [5^  328. 

Curucn  Rates,  bill  for  comnmtation  of, 
[158]  ;  thrown  out,  ib. 

CiCEBO.  •'  Life  of,"  by  \V.  Forsyth,  [303]. 

City  of  London,  vid^  London. 

Civil  Sebvicb  and  MiscELLANBors  Ea- 
TIMATE8.  Mr  Marsh's  motion  on,  [67]  ; 
withdrawn,  ib. 

Clanbicabdb,  Mabquib  of,  motion 
against  (Government  upon  Danish  ques- 
tion, [89]. 

Clabe,  John,  obituary  notice,  184. 

Clabendon,  Eabl  of,  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  329. 

Clebot.— Scottish  Episcopalian,  bill  for 
repealing  certain  restrictions  on,  [154]  ; 
pasfied    [155] ;    subscription,    &c^     m   i 
C*hurch  of  England,  commission  on,  [5]  ;   ' 
328 ;  report  of  commission  on  cleriol   ' 
subscription,  301. 

Clifton,  Opening  of  the  Suspension- 
bridge  at,  167. 

Cobden,    Mb.— Motion    on   Government   ! 
manufacturing  establishments  [68]  ;  no 
division,  [70] ;  motion  against  interfer- 
ence in  China,  [106] ;  withdrawn  [108]. 

CocKATNB,  O.,  *M,*echdoms  Wortcun- 
ning,  and  Star -craft,"  [315.] 

Collins,  C.  A.,  author  of  several  novels, 
[320]. 

Collins,  C.  J.,  author  of  several  novels, 
[321\ 

Collins,  Wilkie.  "  Armadale,"  '320]. 

Collision.  — On  South  Wcjttcm  Railway,    ' 
on  I  bo  way  back  from  AjH.*<»t  races,  8H ; 
verdict,  89  ;  on  tbe(ireat  \Ve»itcni  Rail-    ' 
way    near  Wortley  Junctitm,   131;  on 
the  (Jroat   Western   Railway  at  Pang-    I 
boum«\  171  ;  on  the  North  Kent  Rail- 
way, near  BUckhcath,  173. 

Colonies,    Right   H«m.  E.  Canlwell  ap-    i 
pointed  SiKT\"tarj-  of  State  fur,  329. 

Coil3iEiioiiATH»N.'-Oxfonl.  86;  Tercen- 
tenary-, of  Slwktipi'aris  at  Stratford- 
on-Avoiu    5H;    in     Londtm,    61;    ride    ' 

SUAKSrSAKE. 

Commerce,  HoanlofTra4lerftam*,[lfi7'. 

Commission,  fur  revi*ing  form*  oif  wb- 
script ion«  Ac,  of  cleryy  of  tlM»  t  'hun*h  <»f 
England,  5\  328;  on  puniohniont  of 
death.  329 ;  on  schools  not  oomiirised  in 
forratT  (Mimmissitm*,  Ii3*>. 

Com  mission  ERA,  Gbbman,  in  Ilol^«in. 
[72^. 
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CoxMOXS,  HorsB  of,  ride  Pabuambnt. 
Companies,  Joint  Stock,  great  increaM* 

of,  [169]. 
Company,  Habbboashxbs',  part  of  their 

Hall  destroyed  by  firs.  129. 

CONFKDEBATB    CbUISBBS,    vide    UnITBD 

States. 
Confbdbbatb    States,     ride     Cnitbd 

States. 
CoNFEBENCB  (of  Loodflti),  QO  Schlsswig- 

Holstein  Question,  ride  Dbnmabk. 
Consols,  ride  Bank  of  England. 
Convocation  of  Pbovincb  of  Cantbb- 

BrBT,  debate  on  its  ooodemnatioii  of 

'*  Essays  and  Reviews."  [156] ;  proeeed- 

ings  of,  ib. 
CoopEB,  Thomas,  mortally  woanded  by 

a  rifle  bullet  at  Wtmhledoii,  110. 
Cootb,   U.  C,   '*A    Ncfflected  Fact  in 

EngUsh  History."  [299]. 
CoBK,  disturbances  at,  124. 
CoBpoBATioN  OF  LoNDON,  ride  London. 
CoBPs  Leoislatif,  ride  Fbancb. 
Cotton  Mabket,  ride  United  Statbs. 
County  CorBTS  Acts,  bill  for  amending, 

[158] ;  withdrawn,  [169]. 
CowPBB,  CorXTESs,  dkry  of,  [327]. 
Coxwell,  Mb.,  destmctioo  of  his  baUuoa 

by  a  mob  at  Leicester,  104. 
Cbawfobd,  Mb^  motion  oo  sugar  dntiea, 

[39];  rgected.  [41]. 
Cbiceet  Matcb,  Harrow  r.  Eton,  99. 
Cbiminal    Law,  bill  for  alteratkm  ci, 

[159];  passed.  [160J. 
Cbowe,  J.  A.  (and  J.  B.  CaralcMclley, 

"  New   History  of  hunting  In  Itah.** 

[339]. 
Ctbeton,  Thb  Ret.  Db.,  obituary  notim, 

186. 

Dahome,    C^itain    Barton's    work    on, 

[311]. 
Daimios,  The,  ride  Japan. 
**  Dalhofsie,"    The,    wrecked    at    the 

mouth  of  the  Tav,  167. 
D'Almeida.   W.   B,    ••Lift}    in    Java.** 

Dannewebke,    The,  eracoated    by  the 

Danes,  [72]. 
Dano-C^ebmaV  Qcbstion,  ride  Scblbs- 

wio-HoLSTEiN,  Dbnmabk. 
Dante,  new  translation  of  the  **  Divina 

Commcdia,"  [321]. 
DWiBiGNL,  '*  History  of  the  Reforaatiun 

in   Europe,   in    the    time  of   Galvin,** 

L302\ 
DaVys,'  Right  Ret.  Gbobob,  ride  Obit- 

I'ABY  Notices. 
Death,   from  t^xposure,  22 ;  commiMkNi 

on  punisbnH*nt  of,  329  ;  and  ride  Acri« 

dent,  Execi'tiun,  Fibk,  Obittabt. 

SnciDE. 
Debates.— On    the     Address,    [6'l ;    on 

bringing  up  the  report,  [19] ;  on  mriga 

affiurs,  L^l^j;  and  videVi 
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December.  Chiioxicle  fob,  167. 

De  Conches,  F.  F.,  "  Unpublished  letters 
of  Louis  XVI.,"  [303]. 

De  La  Rue,  W.,  progress  in  Photography, 
[351]. 

Denmabk.  —  Allusion  to  affairs  of,  in 
Queen's  Speech,  [3]  ;  Danish  and  Ger- 
man Powers,  discussions  on  controversy 
between,  [72]  ;  invaded  by  Prussia  and 
Austria,  ib,;  Dannewerke  evacuated, 
ib. ;  Treaty  of  1852,  [72],  [73] ;  with- 
draws  troops  from  Hoist ein,  [72]; 
Austria  and  Prussia  demand  rep^  of 
Conunon  Constitution  of  Denmark  and 
Schlcswig,  ib. ;  invaded  by  Austria 
and  Prussia,  ib. ;  Danes  fall  back  on 
Diippcl,  [73] ;  Denmark  besieged  by 
Germans,  ib. ;  Holstein  occupied  under 
authority  of  Diet,  ib. ;  England  remon- 
strates against  the  conduct  of  Germans 
as  to  the  Schles wig- Holstein  -tjuestion, 
ib. ;  debates  on,  ib. ;  whole  of  Schleswig 
(except  Diippel)  in  hands  of  Germans, 
[75] ;  Northern  portion  of  Schleswig 
and  part  of  Jutland  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans, [73],  [75] ;  Conference  on,  to 
meet  in  London,  April  12,  1864,  [75]  ; 
Lord  Campbell's  motion  against  the 
Government,  [76] ;  withdrawn,  [78]  ; 
Diippel  carried  by  assault,  ib. ;  Danes 
retreat  to  Sonderborg,  ib. ;  Conference 
on,  defeiTcd,  commences  April  25,  ib. ; 
Mr.  B.  Osbome*s  motion  on  treaty  of 
London  and  Schleswig- Holstein  ques- 
tions, ib. ;  rejected,  [80] ;  Mr.  Pea- 
cocke's  motion  on  treaty  of  London  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  questions,  [79] ; 
withdrawn,  [80] ;  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for  a  month,  ib.;  levy  of  90,000^. 
in  Jutland,  as  compensation  for  capture 
of  German  ships  and  cargoes,  [81] ; 
further  suspension  of  hostilities  agreed 
to,  [82]  ;  dissolution  of  Conference  on, 
ib.;  Germans  occupy  island  of  Alsen,  ^ 
ib. ;  Danes  abandon  resistance,  ib. ; 
Lord  Palmerston  states  proceedings  of 
Conference,  ib. ;  Eayl  RusselFs  state- 
ment in  the  House  ^  Lords,  [85]  ;  Mr. 
Disraeli's  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment, [88],  [90] ;  rqected,  [102] ; 
Lord  Clanricarde's  motion  against  the 
Government,  [89]  ;  Lord  MalmesbmVs 
motion  against  the  Government,  ib. ; 
carried,  [90]  ;  Mr.  Newdegate's  motion 
on,  [95] ;  dropped,  ib. ;  Mr.  Kings- 
lake's  motion  on,  ib. ;  carried,  [102] ; 
visit  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
to,  130;  return  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess   of  Wales    to,   from   Sweden, 

147  ;  return  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess   of  Wales  from,   to  England, 

148  ;  history  of  the  year,  [213]  ; 
not«  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  Plnssiau 
and  other  Foreign  Ministers,  ib. ; 
speech  of  King  on  closing  the  Bigs- 
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raad,  [214]  ;  speech  of  King  of  Prassia 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  [216] ; 
despatch  of  Earl  Bussell  to  the  Fedend 
Diet,  [217] ;  address  to  the  King  on 
re-opening  of  Bigsraad,  ib. ;  occupation 
of  Bendsburg  by  Saxon  troops,  [218] ; 
determination  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
take  action  independently  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  ib. ;  Deputation  from  Holstein  to 
Federal  Diet,  [219]  ;  speech  of  Bishop 
Monrad,  President  of  the  Council,  in 
the  Landthing,  ib. ;  Schleswig,  inyasion 
of,  [221] ;  conflict  at  Missunde,  ib, ; 
description  of  the  Dannewerke,  [220]  ; 
Dannewerke  abandoned  by  the  Danes, 
[222  J  ;  Danes  retire  to  Alsen,  [228]  ; 
siege  of  Diippel  by  the  Prussians,  [224]  j 
Diippel  taken,  ib. ;  speech  of  the  King 
at  closing  of  Bigsraad,  ib. ;  Prussians 
enter  Jutland,  tb. ;  naval  encounter 
with  Austrian  sliips  off  Heligoland, 
[225] ;  attempts  at  mediation,  ib. ; 
Conference,  [226] ;  Conference,  meet- 
ing  of,  [227] ;  suspension  of  hostilities, 
ib. ;  change  of  Ministry,  [232]  ;  new 
Session  of  Bigsraad,  [233] ;  renewal  of 
hostilities,  ib,;  Alsen  taken  by  the 
Prussians,  t^. ;  quarrel  between  Prus- 
sians and  small  German  powers  at  Bends- 
burg, [234] ;  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed,  [235] ;  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Vienna,  October  1,  [237] ;  deputa- 
tion from  Schleswig,  with  farewell  ad- 
dress to  King  of  Denmark,  [240] ; 
Conference  of  London,  summary  of  de- 
liberations of,  281—290.  . 

De  Quatbefages,  A.,  "Metamorphoses 
of  Man,  &c,"  translated  by  Dr.  H.  Law- 
son,  [352]. 

DsBBY,  The,  75;  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
sent at,  ib. 

Debet,  Eabl  of. — Beview  of  condition 
of  the  country,  [5]  ;  motion  respecting 
steam  rams  built  ror  Confederate  States, 
[127];  translation  of  Homer,  [314], 
[323]. 

Desmabebt,  M.,  present  at  the  dinner 
given  to  M.  Berryer  by  the  Bar,  154. 

Deyine,  Joseph,  execution  of,  at  New- 
.gate,  for  murder,  69. 

DiOKENS,  C,  "Our  Mutual  Friend," 
[3201. 

Diet,  Gebmak,  Austria  and  Prussia  out- 
voted by  Minor  States  on  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  [72]. 

DiNOBNis,  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
conjectured  to  be  still  in  existence, 
[352]. 

Diplomatic  Body,  reception  of,  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  on  New  Year's 
day,  [172]. 

Discount,  Bank  rate  of,  vide  Bank  of 
England. 

DiSBAELi,  Mb.,  motion  against  validity 
of  appointment  of  a  fifth  Under-Secre- 
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tury  of  StaUs  [117] ;    motion  against 

tlio   (luvemniont   on   Danish   question, 

[88.1,  [yoj ;  rejected,  [102]. 
Dcx'KJiEAD,    Bekmondsey,    dcstructivc 

lire  at,  IGl. 
iK)CKYAui>s,  Accommodation,  I^rd  C. 

I*u^ct*s  motion  on,  [60J;  agreed  U),  ib, 
DociMENTS    AND    State  PArEKS,   ride 

Appendix. 
DoDSDN',  Mh.,  Bill  for  Abolition  of  Tests 

at  Oxlord,  [151J  ;  tlirown  out,  [153]. 
DouAN,  I)k.,  "Their  Majesty's  SServauts, 

[310]. 
1>'0« LEANS,   PiiiNCESS  ISABELLA,   Mar- 
riage with  Count  of  Paris,  80. 
Douglas,     Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  R.P.,  ap- 

jKiintiKl  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hoi>e,  329. 
Dkama,  The,  condition  and  prospects  of, 

[313]. 
Dkapeu,  Dr.  J.  W.,  "  History  of  the  In- 

tellwtual    Development    of    EurojH?," 

[327j. 
Dublin. — lliotous  assembly  at,  in  refer- 

ft  ' 

enee    to    proi)«wetl    monument    to  the 

Memory  of  the  late  I'rinee  Consort,  25 ; 

*•  The  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature 

and  Art,  &c.,"  [305]. 
DucK',  Joseph,  execution  of  John  Devine 

for  murdtT  of,  09. 
Di-  (iuKscLiN,  Hertuand,  Lifeof,  [303]. 
Dunne.  Colonel,  motion  for  Committee 

on    the    taxation    of    Ireland,    [47]  ; 

ad(>]>te<l,  [W]. 
Dili' pel.— Danish    troops    fall    back   on, 

iM.'siegiHl  by  Germans,  [73]  ;  carried  by 

assjmit,  [7*8]  ;  and  vide  Denmark. 
Dyce,  William,  R.A.,  obituary  notice, 

187. 
Dver,  Mr.,  "  History  of  Modem  EuroiHj," 

[302]. 
Dyson,  Mary  Ann. — Murders  her  two 

children,  124 ;  venlict  of  insanity,  125. 


East  Indies,  vide  India. 

Kastlake,  Lady,  vid^  Jameson,  Mrs. 

Eastwick,   "Jounud  of  a   Diplomate's 

tlu-ee  years*  residence  in  Persia,"  [313]. 
Ebury,  Lord,  motion  as  to  alteration  of 

Burial  Service,  [155]. 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on. 

Bight  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  appointed  Vice- 

i'resident,  32i). 
Edwards,  Major,   motion  for  keeping 

up  yeomanry   cavalry  training,   [49] ; 

rejwted  by  one  vote,  [50]. 
Eleanor,  Queen,  work  on  the  **  Eleanor 

Crosses,'*  by  J.  Abel,  [310.] 
Elkctricitt,  application  of,  to  •*Bright*8 

disease,"  [352]. 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  Life  of,  [300]. 
Elk,  growing  sirarce  in  Sweden,  Prince  of 

Wales  shoots  (me,  148. 
Ellis,  R.  L.,  memoir  of,  310. 


[l864. 

Elsinobe. — Arrival  of  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  at)  132 ;  return  of  Prince  and 
IVincess  of  Wales  to,  tcom.  Sweden, 
147. 

Ely,  The  Bisnop  op,  obituary  noticis 
188. 

Embankment,  The  Thames,  foimdation 
stone  laid,  99. 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  debate  on, 
19. 

Emperor,  vide  Austria,  France,  &c. 

England. — History  of  the  year,  [1] ; 
le^slation,  [5]  ;  financial  afl'airs,  [22j  ; 
advises  Danes  to  withdraw  from  Hoi- 
stein,  [72] ;  remonstrates  with  Austria 
and  IVussia  as  to  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question,  [73]  ;  brief  review  of  the 
year,  [167-171]  ;  and  France,  cost  of 
armies  compared,  [55] ;  bank  of,  vide 
Bank  of  England. 

Enlistment  of  British  subjects  for 
Federal  army,  vide  United  States. 

"  Enterprise,"  the  Launch  of,  at  Dept- 
ford,  17. 

Erith,  explosion  of  gunpowder  magazines 
near,  141. 

Erskine,  The  Hon.  E.  M.,  apppointed 
H.M.'s  Envoy  to  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  329. 

Erskine,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas, 
obituary*  notice,  189. 

"  Essays'  and  Reviews,"  vide  "  Wil- 
liams V.  Bishop  of  Salisbuhy,"  Cok- 
vocation. 

Eton,  cricket  match  with  Harrow,  99. 

Execution.— Of  Luke  Charlea  for  mur- 
der of  his  i^ife,  6 ;  of  five  pirates  for 
murder  of  the  Captain  of  the  *'  ilawtrj 
Lantl,"  24 ;  of  Joseph  Devine,  at  New- 
gate, for  murder,  69 ;  Federal,  in  Hol- 
stein,  &c,,  [72] ;  of  Joseph  Myen  Hid 
James  Sargisson,  at  Leeds,  185;  of 
Franz  Miiller,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  157 ;  of  Francis  Wanie^  it 
Cliclinsfonl,  for  the  murder  of  Amelm 
Blunt,  176. 

Exhibition,  "North  London  WorUiiff 
Classes,"  [338] ;  Generaij^t,  «i£ 
Art. 

Exhibitions,  Astistic,  vide  Abt. 

Explosion. — Ship  at  LiYerpool,  8 ;  gan- 
jwwder  magazines  near  Erith*  141 ;  tilt 
verdict,  145 ;  vide  AcoiBBirT. 

EXPOBTS,  great  increase  of,  [107]. 

Extension  of  Fbakohisx,  vide  Frav- 

CHISE. 


Factories,  Act  for  exten^ng 
to  women  and  children.  [166]. 

Fakquhak,  Sib  M,  motion  oa 
Banks,  [^16]  ;  rgccted.  ib. 

Febkuaky,  Chronicle  for,  17. 

Federal  Executioit,  vide 

Federal  States,  vide  Uxxtkd 


1864.] 

"Fendall,  Wilson  v.,"  241. 

FBBQrsoN,  B.,  work  on  English  Sur- 
names, [317]. 

Fu^ANOiAL  Statskent.  —  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, [22] ;  resolutions  proposed  by 
Government  agreed  to,  [31] ;  for  Indian 
[134]. 

FiBE. — Death  of  a  ballet-^1  by,  9; 
church  burnt  down  at  Santiago  (C^iili), 
10;  at  Hillfield  Hall,  Warwick,  19; 
at  Pengwem,  the  seat  of  the  Mostyn 
family,  24 ;  Savoy  chapel  destroyed  by, 
96;  in  Gresham-street,  139;  hall  of 
Haberdashers'  Company  partially  de- 
stroyed, ib. ;  at  Dockhead,  Bermondsey, 
161;  at  Hanover-street  Mills,  Preston, 
178. 

FiBE  Insubance  Duty,  Mr.  Sheridan's 
motion  on,  [31]  ;  rejected,  [32]. 

FiTZOEBALD,  Mb.  Seymoub,  motiou  as 
to  Steam  rams  built  for  Confederate 
States,  [129]  ;  rejected,  ih. 

Fitzgebald,  Sib  Thomas  Judkin, 
suicide  of,  by  drowning,  67. 

FiTZOEBALD,  P.,  "Life  of  Lawrence 
Sterne,"  [3091. 

FiTZPATBiCK,  W.  J.,  "  Memoir  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,"  [310]. 

Flood,  vide  Inundation. 

"Floweby  Land."— Execution  of  five 
pirates  for  the  murder  of  the  Captain 
of,  24;  the  trial,  213. 

FoBEiQN  Aefaibs,  remarks  and  debate 
respecting,  [71]. 

FoBEiON  Enlistment  Act. — Trial  re- 
specting infringement  of,  208;  tfide 
United  States. 

FoBEiGN  Histoby,  [1721. 

Fobsteb,  John,  "  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  bio- 
graphy," [300]. 

FoBSYTH,  W.,  "Life  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,"  [303]. 

FOBTIPIOATION      OP      D0OKYAED8      AND 

Absenals,  Lord  Hartington's  motion 
on,  [70] ;  adopted,  [71]. 

Fobs,  Mb.,  "  Judges  of  England,"  [327]. 

Fbance.— History  of  the  year,  [172] ; 
the  Emperor's  reception  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Body  on  New  Year's  Day, 
ih.;  debates  in  the  Corps  L^gislatu, 
ib. ;  debate  on  Free  Trade  in  the 
Corps  L6gislatif,  [198]  ;  conspiracy  of 
Greco,  &c.,  against  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror, [204];  conspirators  convicted, 
ib.;  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  ib.; 
debate  on  the  budget,  [205] ;  debates 
on  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Poland, 
[207]  ;  case  of  Leaurques  brought  for- 
ward in  Corps  L^gislatif,  [208]  ;  trial 
of  M.  Gamier  Pagl^s  for  promoting  un- 
lawfiil  associations,  [211];  convention 
with  Italy  as  to  evacuation  of  Bome, 
[212]. 

Fbance  and  England,  cost  of  armies 
compared,  [55]. 
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Fbanoi  and  othbb  Countbibs,  tareaty 
with,  for  giving  up  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Isknds,  [4]. 

Fbanohibe,  extension  of,  in  counties,  to 
occupiers  of  value  of  101.,  Mr.  Locke 
King's  bill  for,  [140];  thrown  out, 
[141];  extension  of,  in  boroughs,  Mr. 
Bunes's  bill  for,  [141] ;  thrown  out, 
[146]. 

Fbanklin,  Benjamin,  Life  of,  [801]. 

Fbedebiok  ths  Gbbat,  Carlylerg  hutory 
of,  [3021. 

Fbseb,  Miss  M.  W.,  « Married  life  of 
Anne  of  Austria,"  [803]. 

" Fbiendship,"  The,  and  "Stanley," 
The,  wrecked  at  Tynemouth,  thirty- 
four  lives  lost,  162 ;  verdict,  166. 

Galloway,  Mb.,  work  on  Chemistry,  en- 
titled "  Second  Step,"  [353]. 

Gabibaldi. — Visit  to  England,  44 ;  goes 
to  Isle  of  Wight,  46 ;  arrives  in  London, 
49;  proceedings  in  London,  52;  free- 
dom of  the  City  conferred  on  him,  56 ; 
interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Stafford  House,  56;  departure  from 
England,  57. 

"  Gbdney  «.  Smith,"  223. 

"Geoboia,"  capture  of  the,  by  the 
"Niagara,"  Federal  steam  frigate,  127; 
and  vide  United  States. 

Gebman  Powebb  and  Denmabk,  dis- 
cussions on  controversy  between,  [72]. 

"Gebman  Pbotection  Society,"  vtde 
Society. 

Gladstone,  Mb. — Financial  statement, 
[22] ;  bill  for  remitting  duty  on  malt 
usedfor  consumption  of  cattle»  [35],[36] ; 
passed,  [39] ;  bill  relating  to  mode  of 
collecting  tases,  [41] ;  thrown  out,  ib. ; 
bill  relating  to  Savmgs  Banks,  [41]; 
passed,  [46]. 

"Gnostics,  AND  thbib  Bbmains,"  [805]. 

Gold  Coast,  great  loss  of  troops  from 
climate  of,  [115] ;  and  vide  Ashantbb. 

Goodwin,  Dean,  "Memoir  of  R.  L. 
Ellis,  [310]. 

GoBDON,  Sib  John  Watson,  obituary 
notice,  189. 

Gothland  (North  Eastern  Railway), 
accident  at,  18. 

Goran,  Louis,  murder  of  Mary  Curt- 
boys,  124 ;  verdict,  125. 

GOVEBNMENT  MANUPACTUBINa  ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS, Mr.  Cobden's  resolution 
relating  to,  [68]  ;  no  division,  [70]. 

Gbant,  Captain,  "A  walk  across  Africa," 
[311]. 

Gbant,  Lieut.-Genebal,  vide  United 
States. 

Gbattan,  Thomas  Collet,  obituary 
notice,  191. 

Gbeco  (and  others),  conspiracy  against 
the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  vide 
Fbance. 


I  iHBECE.— Treaty  of  Bnncifttion  of  Ionian 
I-iluiidi  to,  [4] ;  louiftu  Islanila  for- 
iimll;  uniud  to,  [164] ;  Hon.  \S.  M. 
Enkinc  appoint«d  Envoy  Ut,  329. 

(iKEBHAM'STBEBT,  gTSat  ftrS  In,  139. 

Obef,  Eabl,  motion  relating  to,  [111]  i 
rejected,  [113]. 

liitEi-,  Sir  Georoe.— Motion  for  Coin- 
initli<o  fornuiouduipnt  respecting  Uiider- 
ScCTtflnriea  of  State,  [147]  ;  agreed  to, 
BCin.  con.,  Ui.i  liill  for  alteration  of  tho 
Criminal  Liiw,  [15»]  i  poHwd.  [160J ; 
Klorcmor  of  Ncir  Zculaud),  vide  New 
ZeaLiKD. 

llflKor,  "Memoini  of  a  MinUter  of 
Stiite,"  [303]. 

(ii'M'OWDEK,  eiploeion  of  maga^nes 
nenr  Erith,  141. 


'    Coicpinr,   their  Hall 

partially  deatroycd  by  Are,  139. 
H1J111.TON,  Alexander.  Life  of,  [310]. 
HiHHOw.— Schofll   spceoh-dav   at,    3-ii 

I'rince  and  Priurtsa  of  Walts  i)rcai<Dt, 

95  ;  cricket  match  witli  Eton.  99. 
Hartinotox,     Mahquis     op.  —  Moves 

army  estlinaten,   [49]  ;   gupplvmentar; 

onnv   ratimatos    presented    by,    [SO] ; 

motions  on  fortification  of  arsenals  and 

dockyanh,  [^70];  adopted,  [71]. 
llARVEdT,   quite   eonal  to  the  average. 

[167]. 
IIabwood,  a.  J.,  "Year  books  of  the 

reign  of  King  Edward  I.,"  [300]. 
Hawtiiobne,  N.— Obituary  noHce,  191] 

posthnmoQB  work,  "  Panae,"  [319], 
Hat,  Sis  John,  motion  relating  to  Aah- 

aiitee  expedition,  [116];  rgected.  [119]. 
Haywahd,  Mk.,  Q.C,"  Diaries  of  a  Lady 

ofyualitj."[3Z7]. 
HELnrBTTKH,  HBRMAS,  New  Testament 

fVom  the  Vatican  US.,  [305]. 
Helle.vks,  vide  Geeecb. 


ET,  Mr.,  motion  respecting 
.ll+li  rejected,  [115]. 
Herbert,  Mb.,  picture  of  "Moses 


Bcending  fkim   Mount   Sinu,"  in  the 


Palaee  at  Westminster,  [3361. 
Hereford,  slatao  of  Sir  G.  C  ' 
131. 

KlOKFIELD-U 


)rBB    Obbbrtatobf,    ob- 
1  the  weather  during  tlie 
year  1864,  315. 
lliLi.FiEi,!)    Hall,    Warwick,     burnt 

down,  19. 
History  op  the   Teak,  English,  [l]j 
foreign.     [173];    and    vide    Fbavcb, 

Denmark,  iic. 

HOLSTEIM,  Ueumartc  withdraws  its  troops 
from,  [72]  i  and  vide  ScHLBSWia-HoL- 


KX.  [1S6I. 

HouBB,  new  translation  of,  hy  the  Kar] 
of  Derby,  [314]. 

HONOCBABLE      ABTILLEBY       COMPASY, 

Tub,  Princess  of  Wales  pieseuta  colours 
to,  93. 

HoBBE  Snow,  Metsopoutah,  at  Isling- 
ton Agiicultonl  Hall,  95. 
HoBPOBAR,  vide  TitrebT. 
Hottes,  "Slang  Dictionary,"  [315]. 


Hns! 


I,  Mb.,  I 


1,145. 
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HnoHlNSON,  Rev.  W.,  reinaricable  triiil 

concerning  the  will  of,  23S. 
Hfxlet,     Pbofebbob,    "  Elements    of 

Comparative  Anatomy,"  [353]. 
Hydb  Pabi,  review  of  Volunteers  iu,  78. 


Incoub  Tax.— Mr.  Gladstone's  comments 

on,    [281;   reduction   of,    [29};    Mr. 

Hubbanrs  motion  on,   [46T;  raected, 

[47]. 
India. — Financial  statement  for,  [134]; 

Sir  Charles  Wood^s  resolutions  on,  i6. ; 

agreed  to,  [135]  ;  rapid  development  of 

Tesonrcea,  [165];  Mstory  of  the  Mntinv, 

[296]. 
Imbpectdbs  of  Schools.  ~  Lord  Palmer- 

Eton's  motion,  [151] ;  agreed  to,  •«••. 
coll.,  ti. ;  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  motion 
as    to  their    reports,   [148] ,-    canM. 

[149]. 

INITNDATIOH      at       SnEFFIBIJ),      bj     tht 

bursting  of  a  reservoir,  30. 

lOMAD  Is LAH Da. —Treaties  for  giviivD 
and  annexing  to  Greece;  redodun  « 
armjiwiL-cnimtonevntiiatlouof,  [53"; 
formally  iitiited  tuGretto,  [16t], 

IbKlanc. —Debate  on  emigration  froni, 
C19];  Colonel  Dunne'-moti,™  for  i.«m- 
mittee  on  taxation  of,  [471 ;  adopted 
[48.] 

Irtiko,  WAstliNOION,  Letters  of,  [SIO). 

Iblinoton,  Aobicultpral  UaUi. — 
Man  nearly  killed  by  a  lion  at,  8; 
Horse  Show  at,  95;  Sinithfield  Chib 
Cattle  Show  lield  at.  169. 

Italy.— Hietory  of  tbo  year,  [242];  Con- 
vention as  to  evacuation  oF  Rome  br 
French  troops,  [24S] ;  transfer  at 
capit«l  fo  Florence,  [343-216] ;  credit 
opened  to  \<iiy  eipenses  of  trmufei  of 
capital,  [246]. 


Jakes,  Sir  J.  K.,  Translation  of  "J«a> 
salem  Uolivcred,"  [33*]. 

Jambbox.  Mrb.  (and  Linr  Kam-vukA 
"The  History  of  onr  Lord  u  eieni^ 
fled  in  Works  of  Art,"  [304J. 


1864.] 

Jahieson,  D.  a.,  "  Life  of  ^Bertrand 
Du  Guesclin,  [303]. 

Januaby,  Chronicle  for,  1. 

Japan. — Murder  of  BritiBh  subjects  in, 
[4] ;  debates  on,  [108] ;  Mr.  Buxton's 
motion  as  to  Kagosima,  ib. ;  murder  of 
an  Englishman  in,  ib. ;  Earl  Grey's 
motion  relating  to,  [111] ;  rejected, 
[113] ;  despatches,  &c.,  relative  to  mur- 
der of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant 
Bird  at  Kamakura,  308. 

Jaya,  work  on,  by  M.  B.  D'Almeida, 
[312]. 

Jeaffreson,  J.  C.  (and  W.  Pole),  "  Life 
of  Robert  Stephenson,"  [310]. 

Jeaffbeson,  J.  C,  "Not  Dead  Yet,*' 
[321]. 

Jebdon,  T.  C,  "  Birds  of  India,"  [3 

Jebemie,  Rey.  J.  A.,  appointed  Dean  of 
Lincohi,  329. 

Jexjne,  Veey  Rev.  F.,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  329. 

Johnson,  new  ^ition  of  his  Dictionary, 
by  Dr.  Latham,  [314]. 

Joint-Stock  Companies,  vide  Com- 
panies. 

Jutland,  vide  Denmabk. 

June,  Chronicle  for,  83. 

July,  Chronicle  for,  95. 

Eagosiha. — Destruction  of  portion  of,  by 
British  forces,  [4] ;  Mr.  Buxton's  motion 
disapproving  of  burning  of  the  town, 
[108];  rejected,  [111];  and  vide 
Japan. 

Kamakuba,  vide  Japan. 

Kaye,  Me.,  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War," 
[296]. 

"Keabsaoe,"  Federal  ship,  destroys 
"Alabama"  off  Cherbourg,  89,  [266]. 

Kbbbel,  T.  E.,  "Essays  upon  History 
and  Politics,"  [324]. 

Eenbiok,  Rev.  J.,  ''Archeology  and  His- 
tory," [316]. 

Kiel,  Pbince  op  Augustenbubo  re- 
ceived at,  by  (German  Commissioners, 
[72]. 

King,  vide  Dbnmabe,  Pbussia,  &c. 

Kino,  C.  W.,"The  Gnostics  and  their 
Remams,"  [305]. 

King,  Mb.  Locke,  BiU  for  Extension 
of  Franchise,  [140];  thrown  out, 
[141]. 

KiNGLAKE,  Mb.,  motion  on  Danish 
question,  [95] ;  carried,  [102]. 

KiNGSLEY,  Rev.  C,  "  The  Roman  and 
the  Teuton,"  [299]. 

"  KiBKMAN,  Shuttlewobth  V."  breach 
of  promise  case,  17. 

Kitto,  "Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature," [303]. 

"Knight  Commandsb,"  launch  of,  at 
Dublin,  28. 

"  Knox  v.  Smeb."  Vide  Hutchinson 
Will  Case. 
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Lanoasteb,  Duchy  of.  Earl  of  Claren- 
don appointed  Chancellor,  329. 

Landob,  Walteb  Savage,  obituary 
notice,  193. 

Laos,  vide  Siam. 

Latham,  Db.,  new  edition  of  Johnson's 
DictionaiT,  [314].  • 

Launch. — Of  armour-plated  sloop  "Enter- 
prise," 17  ;  of  "The  Knight  Com- 
mander" at  Dublin,  28. 

Law  Reeobm,  scantiness  of  measures  in 
Parliament,  [158]. 

Lawson,  Db.    H.,  vide    De    Quatbe- 

PAGES. 

Lawson,  Mb.,  bill  respecting  Licenses  for 
Sale  of  Liquors  ("  Permissive  BiU"), 
[161] ;  thrown  out,  [164]. 

Leech,  John,  obituary  notice,  194. 

Leeds. — Assizes  held  there  for  the  first 
time,  135 ;  execution  of  Joseph  Myers 
and  James  Sargisson,  135;  failure  of 
joint-stock  bank  at,  [170]. 

Leicesteb,  destruction  of  Mr.  CoxwelFs 
balloon  at,  by  a  mob,  104. 

Lemoine,  discovery  in  chemistry,  [351]. 

Lemon,  M.,  "  Loved  at  Last,"  [320]. 

Lesubques,  case  of,  debate  in  the  Corps 
L%islatif,  [208]. 

Lewins,  W.,  "Her  M^est/s  Mails," 
[326]. 

Lewis,  Sib  G.  C— Statue  of,  at  Hereford ; 
"  Essays  on  the  Administrations,  &c." 
[325]. 

"  Lewis,  Wyse  ©.,"  singular  will  case  in 
Ireland,  23. 

Licenses,  for  sale  of  liquors,  vide  "  Peb- 
MissiVE  Bill." 

LiDDELL,  Mb. — Motion  on  conduct  of 
Government  in  regard  to  China,  [104]  ; 
house  counted  out,  [105]. 

Lincoln,  Rev.  J.  A.  Jeremie  appointed 
Dean  of,  329. 

Lincoln,  Pbesident,  vide  United 
States. 

Lindsay,  Mb. — Motion  on  management 
of  naval  dockyards,  [156] ;  withdrawn, 
ib. ;  motion  relating  to  wages  of  men 
in  dockyards,  [160]  ;  rejected,  ib. 

Lion,  man  nearly  killed  by,  at  Islington, 
8. 

Litebaby  Fund,  Royal,  vide  Royal 
Litebaby  Fund. 

Litebatube,  retrospect  of,  [295]. 

Livebpool.— Explosion  of  a  vessel  at,  8 ; 
arrival  at,  of  Franz  Miiller,  apprehended 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  188. 

London.  —  Freedom  of  the  City  pre- 
sented to  Garibaldi,  55;  tercentenary 
commemoration  of  Shakespeare  in, 
64;  Corporation  opens  South  wark- 
bridge  toll-free  to  the  public,  149 ;  Con- 
ference of,  on  Scbleswig-Holstcin  ques- 
tion, summary  of   deliberations,    281 ; 
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and     vidt     DEHH ISE  ;    CONFSBBNCI, 

SciILEHWia  HOLSTBIK. 

"I.I1NIHJN  Bbtikw,"  Thf,  [329]. 
LoNDFiBLli,    Mb..      motioD    respecting 

KHgcmma,  [lOS]. 
LoNaVAH,    MbsbbH-,      "Catalogue      of 

PpriodiralB,"  [327]. 
Lords,  Hoithb  op,  trial  napectjng  the 

"  Alexandra,"  20S. 
"LoTTT  Slrioh,"  Thb,  eiplosion  of  at 

Liverpool,  3. 
Loris  XVI.,  nnpuhliBbcd  letters  of,  [803]. 
Lowe,  Mb.,  Tcsitrn"  oKce  in  coimoquence 

of  the  success  of  Lord  R.  Cccil'a  motion 

BA  to  inspecton  of  svhooU  [1'19J. 
Lowndes,     "  Bibliograpbur'a    Hannal," 

[309]. 
LrcRETiUB,  new  edition,  Ac,  b;  H.  A.  J. 

Muiiro,  [313]. 
LuNACi  Cisi,  "Macintosh   d.   Smith," 


[1864. 


ibitoarj 


19. 
M'CULLOCE,    JOHK     Bu[S*T, 

notice.  195. 

"  Macintosh  d.  Smith,"  oxtraor^nuy 
Innacy  raao.  19. 

Maclean.  J.  Esq.,  appointed  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Natal.  330. 

MaduaN,  dangerous  adventure  with  a, 
in  a  railway  earmge,  117- 

Malmesbdrt.  EAHt  OF,  uiotion  censur- 
in$(  eonduct  of  Government  on  Danish 
question,  [891i  carried.  [90]. 

Malt  Dutt. — Mr.  Horrell's  motion  on, 
[85] ;  rqected.  [86]  j  remitted  as  to 
umlt  used  for  coDBumptioQ  of  cattle, 
[86]. 

Malta,  M^or-General  Sir  H.  atorks  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  330. 

Manchester,  Oukb  of,  "  Conrt  and 
Society  team  Eliiaheth  to  Anne,"  [301]. 

Manners  Sdtton,  Hon.  H.  T.,  appointed 
Oovemor  and  Commander-in-CTiief  of 
Trinidad,  33!). 

Hanufactitbino  Dibtbicts,  distress 
aboted.  [156]. 

MaSUFACTUBINO  EaTABLlBBHKHTB,  Go- 

TERNKKST,  Mr-  Cobdcn's  motion    on, 

[68];  nodirision,  [70]. 
Maortbb.  The,  vidtstv  Zbixaks. 
March.  Chronicle  for,  28. 
•'  Maroabbt      Dbrzil's       Hmtobt," 

aoonj-roons  novel,  [320]. 
Marion  AC,     discoveries      In     chemiatiy, 

(3S1]. 
Marsh,  Mr.,  motion  on  civU  service  and 

miscellaneons   estimates,     [67] ;    with- 
drawn, ib. 
Mix  I  MILIAR,     Ekpeeob     Of    Mbiico, 

viile  Mfxico. 
Maximilian    II.,    Kma  OT   Batabia, 

obituary  notice,  182. 
Mat.  Chronicle  for,  69. 
Maeiini,    and    other    Italian    Teii]((«eB, 

Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  reugni 


otBce  on  acooant  of  fail  connexion  with, 
[66];  snppoaed  eonneiion  with  Gnxo's 
m,.pinic,,  [804]. 

Mexico,  proruunationof  the  Emperor  of, 
[253]  ;  Hon.  P.  Scarlett  appointed  En- 
voy uid  I£niater  to,  830. 

MiOHiB,  A.,  "The  Siberian  Overland 
Ront«,"  [312]. 

MllLEB,  I^.,  "  Elementa  of  Chemiitrj," 
[86S]. 

MlKlBTBBB,  Lilt  of  H.H.'s,  330. 

MOLDO-WaLLAOHIA,  Vidt  TUBIEY. 

Monet  Market,  vidt  Bane  op   Eno- 

HoBLsr,  H.,  "English  Writers."  [306]. 
MoruoT,  travels  in  Siam,  CamlMkUa,  and 

Laos,  [312]. 

HoRBiTT,  Mb.,  nwtion  on  malt  duties, 
[85]  J  rqected,  [36]. 

UnKBo,  H.  A.  J.,  new  edition  of  Locre- 
tins,  [318]. 

MiTlleb,  Kranz,  apprehended  at  New 
York  for  murder  of  Mr.  Bri^^  129; 
arrives  at  Liverpool,  138;  eiecntion, 
157;  confeMoD,  160;  eiertions  of 
German  Protection  Society.  IGO;  nies- 
sago  sent  by  King  of  I^nisua  to  Her 
H^esty.  161 ;  details  of  trial,  S47 ; 
ver<Uct,  280. 

Mulleb,  Max,  "  Lectnreson  the  Science 
of  Langnago,"  [314]. 

Murder. — Eiecntion  of  Lnke  Charles 
for,  at  Kirkdale  Gaol,  6 ;  eiecnticn  ti 
Joseph  Devine,  at  NewgMte,  for,  69; 
Mr.  Briggs  mnrdered  in  a  railway  oar- 
riage.  100;  and  vid«  MiTllbb,  Fbasb; 
of  Mary  Curtboys,  by  Lonia  Google  1M| 
verdict,  125 ;  by  Muy  Ann  Dyson,  ofbt 
two  children,  126 ;  verdict  of  IubbI^, 
126;  of  Amelia  Blnnt,  ezecnticK  rf 
Francis  Wane  tbr,  176 ;  (and  jdnqr)  <* 
board  of  the  "Flowery  Lmm^"  ml* 
"  Flowkbt  Lafd,"  Tbials. 

MnsaRAVE.  A.  Esq.,  np[B>intM  Oovernn 
and  Conunand'T-iu-Chiff  of  Newfomd- 
land,  329. 

MuBic,  [341]. 

McBTO  HalU,  their  inflnenee  on  tb* 
masses,  [842]. 

Htbbb,  Jobbfh, 
for  mnrdar,  135. 


r    dectrkitT  ta 

.  S2]. 
nppninted  AmbenailoF  ta 


"  Bright'! 
Napier,  Lobd.  n 

Prnnia,  330. 
Napieb,  Sib  Wu.liau,  life  of,  [300]. 
Napoleow  III.,  eide  PttANCB. 
National  Gailkby.  additions  to,  [337]. 
Natal,  J.  Haclcsn  Esq.  appointed  Ooro^ 

of,  330. 
National   Bitlb  Assoctiattok,  aiotstl 

meeting  at  Wimhledon,  106. 
Natal  ADvmgTBA'    in,  ffir  J.  Walah'a 

motion  on,  [65]  ;  ivivbdnwD,  [56]. 


1864.] 

Natal  Abicambnts,  debate  on,  [611. 

Natal  Dockyabds,  managemeut  of,  Mr. 
Lindsay's  resolution  relating  to,  [56] ; 
withdrawn,  ib. 

Natal  Estimates. — Presented  by  Lord 
C.  Paget,  [55] ;  vote  for  number  of  men 
and  toys,  [56] ;  agreed  to,  [60] ;  vote 
for  wages  of  men  in  dockyards,  [60] ; 
agreed  to,  ib.;  supplementary,  [61]; 
agreed  to,  t^. 

New  Yobk,  apprehension  of  Franz  Miil- 
ler,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  129. 

New  Zealand,  insurrection  in,  [4] ;  war 
with  the  Maories,  [119] ;  British  force 
partially  repulsed  at  Tauranga,  [119] ; 
debates  on,  [120]  ;  bill  authorizing  loan 
to,  [122];  passed,  [123];  the  war  stUl 
continuing  at  date  of  prorogation,  [165] ; 
account  of  the  war  in,  [254]  ;  curious 
letter  of  William  King,  the  native  chief, 
[255] ;  Sir  George  Grey  appointed 
Governor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Gore 
Browne,  [256] ;  despatch  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  Sir  George  Qrey,  [258] ; 
Sir  George  Grey's  proclamation  as  to 
the  land  on  the  Waitara  river,  [259]; 
account  of  the  war,  from  Col.  Warre 
and  Gen.  Cameron,  [259] ;  unaccount- 
able escape  of  200  native  prisoners, 
[2611;  gigantic  bird  Dinomis  coi\jec- 
tured  to  b«  still  in  existence,  [352]. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  obituary  notice, 
196 ;  and  vide  New  Zealand. 

Newdegatb,  Mb. — Motion  on  Danish 
question,  [95] ;  dropped,  ib.;  bill  for 
commutation  of  Church  rates,  [158] ; 
thrown  out,  ib. 

Newfoundland,  A.  Musgrave,  Esq.  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of,  329. 

"NiAOABA,"  The,  Federal  steam  frigate, 
captures  the  "  Georgia,"  127. 

Nichols,  "Biography  of  the  Brothers 
Davenport,"  [326]. 

Nile,  The,  books  and  controversy  respect- 
ing its  source,  [310],  [311]. 

NoBTH  Ambbica,  vide  Amebica. 

NOTEMBEB,  ChBONICLE  FOB,  148. 


Oaks,  The,  77. 

Obituabt  Notices. — Miss  Lucy  Aikin, 
181;  the  King  of  Bavaria,  182;  Sir 
William  Brown,  Bart.,  ib. ;  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  183;  John  Clare,  184;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cureton,  186 ;  "William  Dyce, 
R.A.,  187;  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  188;  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  189;  Professor 
Ferrier,  ib.;  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon, 
ib. ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  191 ;  Thos. 
Colley  Grattan,  ib.;  William  Hunt,192i 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  193;  John 
Leech,  194;  John  Ramsay  M<Culloch, 
195;    the  Duke  of   Newcastle,    196; 
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William  Smith  (VBrien,  199;  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Perrin,  200 ;  the  Right  Rev.  Geoige 
Davys,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  201; 
Miss  Adelaide  Anft  Procter,  ib.;  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  ib.;  Nassau  William  Se- 
nior, 203;  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  204; 
Capt.  Speke,  ib.;  Lieut.-Col.  Torrens, 
205;  Alaric  Alexander  Watts,  206; 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  ib. 

O'Bbien,  W.  Smith,  obituary  notice  199. 

(yCoNNELL,  The  late  DAiriSL,  buiit  in 
effigy  at  Belfast,  120. 

Ootobeb,  Chbonicle  fob,  141. 

Oliphant,  Mbs.,  "The  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate," [319]. 

Opeba,  The,  Italian  and  English,  [341]. 

OsBOBNE,  Mb.  B.,  motion  on  Treaty  of  . 
London  and   Schleswig-Holstdn  ques- 
tion, [78] ;  rejected,  [80]. 

OxFOBD,  The  Univebsitt  of. — Com- 
memoration, 86;  bill  for  abolition  of 
tests,  [151] ;  thrown  out,  [153] ;  Rev. 
W.  W.  Shirley  appointed  Regius  Ph)- 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  Historv,  328. 

OxFOBB  AND  Cambbidqb,  me  annual 
boat-race  at  Putney,  39. 


PADDnraTON,  Gbeat  Westebk  Rail- 
way Station,  dead  body  of  a  child 
found  in  waiting-room  of,  135. 

Page,  Mb.,  "Advanced  Text-book  of 
Physical  Geography,"  [352]. 

Paget,  Lobd  Clabekce.  —  Presents 
naval  estimates,  [55];  debates  on,  [58]; 
motion  for  committee  on  dockyard  ac- 
commodation, [60] ;  agreed  to,  ib, 

Paljsoittology,  suppo^  discovery  in, 
[352]. 

Palestine,  work  on,  by  Signor  Pierotti, 
[312]. 

Palmebston,  Viscoitnt. — (Hves  aoooiimt 
to  Parliament  of  proceedings  of  Con- 
ference on  Denmark,  [82];  statement 
respecting  conduct  of  Government  re- 
garding China,  [103];  unveils  the 
statue  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  at  Hereford, 
134;  motion  to  rescind  resolution  as  to 
reports  of  inspectors  of  schools^  [161] ; 
agreed  to,  nem.  eon.,  ib.;  his  speech  at 
Guildhall,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  155. 

PANGBorBNE,  railway  collision  at,  171. 

Pabis,  Count  of,  marriage  of,  to  Princess 
Isabelle  d'Orleans,  at  Kingston,  80. 

Pabliament,  opening  of,  [3] ;  address  in 
answer  to  Queen's  speech,  [5] ;  debates 
in,  ib.;  and  vide  the  various  subjects 
under  separate  heads ;  measures  relating 
to  parliamentary  reform,  [137]  ;  proro- 
gation of,  by  commission,  [164]; 
monotonous  character  of  Session,  [166j; 
brief  review  of  Session,  ib. 

Pabtok,  J.,  "  Life  and  Times  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,"  [801.] 

Pbacooke,  Mb.,  motion  on  Treaty   of 
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I'KN-iI.  SERTITTDB/iBlteratiffli  of  IftW  re- 
Intiiii;;  to,  vide  Chihinai.  Law. 

rENOWEBic,  Beat  of  t)i8  Mostvo  family, 
burnt  down,  24. 

I*Eiii»D[CAl:a,  reniarlis  on  new,  defunct, 
Ac,  [3271. 

•■PKUMisrtiVBBiLu"  delffltwoii,  [161]; 
liill  n<tpiliv«l.  |IU11. 

Pkkiiin.  Thk  Hoy.  Mh.  Justice,  obit- 
uary iintire,  200. 

I'Klisi.i,    work    on,    by    Mr.    Eiistwiek, 

[3ia]. 

PEiiTn,  Alliort  memorial  at,  iuBugumted, 
[217], 


ISS. 


Pkhu,    dilTiiroiiecs    with    Spun, 
[219]. 

PETEKBOKOraH,  B  IS  HOP  OF,  oUtunry 
notice,  201 ;  Vciy  Rev.  F.  Jcune  ap- 
pointed Biabop  ot,  329. 

Phippb,  Sir  C.  B. ;  ai>pointed  Swretarr, 
&c.  to  the  Prince  iif  Wal«i  aa  Prince 
and  Stcniutl  of  Scotland,  32B. 

PiiOTonnAPHT,  pragresH  of,  [315],  [351] ; 
rhoto-ficulptnrc,[353]. 

rnOTO-SCTLPTt-HE,    tidf   PnOTOOHiPlIV. 

PiCTUREa,  eiliiliitirmK  of.  rideAuT;  iui- 

IBirUnt  sale*  oi;  [aST]- 
PlEKOTTi,  "Customs  iind  Traditions  of 

Palestine,"  [312]. 
I'li.LOW,  FoBT,  capture  of,  ride  Uxitkb 

PuiACY    (anil   miinler),    on    board    the 

"Flowciy     Land,"    vide    "Floweby 

LiSB,"  24, 
I'iBATEH,  eiGcatioD  of  five,  at  Newgate, 

fin-  ninrdcr    of   the    Captain    of   the 

'■  Flowery  I^and,"  21. 
I'LVMOt:TH,    capture    of,    ride    United 

PoiASB.— Debates  on,  [113]  i  debates  on 
■    ■'     Corp  Lcgialatif,  [207]. 


Zoological  Oardena,  [352]. 


1  the 


)limcal  ua 
ID,  W.  M., 


(the  late),  collected  poemB, 
"  How  to  Mana^  it," 


Pka 


PRICIIARD,  I.   T., 

[321]. 

Pbrston,  fire  at  Hanovcr-sttcetniiUml78. 

Petnce,  son  of  Prince  and  Princcea  of 
Wales,  bom,  Jan.  S,  2;  christened 
Albert  Victor  Christian  Edwanl.  28—30. 

Pbisck  Conboht,  (Thk.  Late),  riotooa 
asaemblj  in  Uublin,  in  reference  to  pro- 
{Kised  inonnment  to  bia  memory,  25 ; 
memorial  at  Perth  inaugurated,  128. 

Prt>'ce  of    AuareTSHBCfts,   vide  Av- 


PuiNCK  OP  Wales,  vide  Wales. 
I'Rit'CEBeoF  Wales,  oi<f«  Wales. 
PucicTER,    Adelaide    Anns,    otutuary 
notice,  201. 


PBOMOTIONS  and  ArPOINTME.STB,  32S. 

I'sresu,  Kma  or,  sends  mesmige  to  Her 
Majesty,  respecting  the  convict  Miillcr, 
161. 

PBtTSSiA-^Befusal  of  Chamhcra  to  author- 
ize loan  fur  Danish  war,  [215]  ;  speerh 
of  King  of,  respecting  Denmarli,  in  the 
Chamber  iif  Deputies,  it. ;  Lord  Napier 
appointed  Amlwiuador  to.  330. 

ParaaiA  and  Austbia. — Take  tl'e  Schlea- 
wig-Holatcin  question  into  tiieir  own 
liands,  [73];  demiind  repeal  of  common 
conatitutioQ  of  Denmark  and  Soldeawig, 


Prussia,  andothen 


treaty  with. 


Islands,  [■  ^ 

Public  WoRKa,  Act  relating  to,  [166]. 

PuTNET,   the  Annual  Oxfi^  and  Cam- 
bridge boat -race  at,  39. 

Queen,  The.— Speech  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  [3];  birthday  kept  with 
the  usual  state  for  the  Brst  time  since  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Conaort,  74;  inaugn- 
ratea  Albert  memorial  at  Perth,  128; 
prorogation  of  I^u-liainent, 
"      '•■         [164]. 


Lord  Chancellor  djelive 


Race,  Ozfobd  and  Caubbidqe,  vide 

"Racehorbb,"  The, ahipwreck  and  great 
loaa  of  life,  178. 

Races,  Aacot  Cup  day,  87;  and  nir 
Dbbbt,  The,  &c. 

Bailwat,  Charino  Oboss,  opening  ot,  1 ; 
Great  Northern,  dangerona  odranbin 
with  madman inacarriage,!!?;  otdliooai 
near  Wortley  Junction,  134;  Omt 
Western,  colliuon  at  Puigbonm^  ITl; 
dead  body  of  a  child  found  in  waiUittt- 
room  at  Paddington  station  ot,  US) 
Metropolitaij,  i'\iil[is'niri  of  (>iig^uft  71t 
North  Kent.  cnlliHion  iiocir  Blackheath 
tunnel,  173 ;  Kurth  London,  murder  of 
Mr.  Briggs  in  a  railway  carriage,  100; 
trial  of  FVnnz  Miillur  fiirmurd^r  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  247  {  Tt-nlict.  2S0  ;  Nortb-Hut- 
era,  accident  at  Gothlauii,  18;  Swith 
Western,  nrctilcQt  on  the  way  bad: 
from  Aacot  ract-s.  88:  verdict,  89. 

Railwatb,  Hct  for  facilitating  cooatnie- 
tion  of,  16(1. 

RAiiSAT,  Mils.,  new  translation  oT  the 
"  Dirina  Commedia,"  [324]. 

Rahbat,  Pkofe^sok,  "  Iliyatcal  Geo- 
graphy and  Geiilog-y  of  Great  Briton." 
[352], 

Rawsoh,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  appointed  Qotw- 
nor  and  C.»niiiaudar-in-Chiof  oT  iIm 
Bahamas,  KKO. 

Bead,  W,  "  Savoge  Africa,"  [312]- 

RkadI,  C  ■■  Very  Hard  Cash,"  [SSOj. 


It64.] 

<•  Bmadmm,^  Tbm,  [828]. 

BnoBM,  Pabixurvtabt,  geaenl  in- 
diArenoe  to,  [187|| ;  measnreB  rdating 
to  dnriog  the  Semon,  ib. 

BmBTOiB,  bnnting  o^  at  Sheffield,  and 
faiqoiriet  oonoeminff  the  caoM,  34. 

BSTXKVX. — FmYOunhle  state  of,  at  the 
ooDunenoenient  of  the  year,  J2] ;  ex- 
pected amoont  ftilly  realized,  [5J ;  posi- 
tion of,  itated  by  Mr.  QUMlrtoiie,  [24] ; 
■Btiafiietory  itate  of,  [167]. 

Rbtisw  or  VoLUNTBXBS. — ^Xear  Guild- 
ford,  42;  in  Hyde  Ptek,  78;  at  Wim- 
bledon, 114. 

RlXTHVtTLLSB,  Mb.,  "  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,"  fsiO]. 

BioamAAD,  vide  Deitm abk. 

B10T8,  in  Bdfitft,  118;  commission  of  in- 
quiry appointed,  120. 

BoBKBTS,  I)atu>,  RJL,  obitnary  notice, 
[201]. 

B0BBBT8,  SiBOBAVT,  woonds  a  private  in 
the  Gnards  acddentally  at  Wimbledon, 

iia 

Rom B,  vide  Italy. 

BoTAL  LiTBBABT  FuND,  annual  banquet, 
71. 

RuMBLL,  Eabl,  statement  respecting 
proceedings  between  Denmark  and 
German  ftwem,  [86],  [87] ;  answer  to 
Confederate  manifesto,  t283]. 

BuMiA,  and  other  countries,  treaty  with, 
lor  giving  up  protectorate  of  Ionian 
Islands.  4. 

RuBsiA,  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to,  330. 


8t.  yi9CB!rr,G.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  appointed 

Oovemor  of,  329. 
Sala,  G.    A.~"  Quite    Alone,"    [322]; 

"  PSetores  done  with  a  Quill,"  [325]. 

8AU8BUBT,    BI8HOP    OF,   V.    WiLLIAKS, 

241. 
Savdwich  Islands,  speech  of  the  King, 

respecting  his  deceased  brother,  the  late 

King,  [2611. 
Santiaoo  (Chili),  church  burnt  down  at, 

la 

Saboimox,  James,  execution  of,  at  Leeds 

for  murder,  136. 
Satsfma,     Pbi5CB    of,   vide    Japax, 

"Sattbdat  Review,"  The,  [328]. 

SAVAyyAn,  abandoned  by  the  Confe- 
derates. [287]. 

Savings  Kaxks,  bill  relating  to,  [41] ; 
passi'd,  [46 1  ;  Sir  M.  Farquhar's  mo- 
tion on,  [  U5J  ;  n»jt»cte<l,  ib. 

Savot  CiiArKL,  Tub,  dfstroycti  by  fire, 
IM ;  hiitory  <if.  97  ;  IltT  Migesty  deter- 
iiitntH  to  n*st<irr  it,  99. 

••Saxo5."— Cspture  of.  by  the  Federal 
inannfwar    •*  Vandcrbilt."     26;    the 
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mate  of,  shot  by  an  American  officer, 
27. 

Scablett,  Hon.  P.,  appointed  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Mexioa,  330. 

ScHLESWia,  vide  Schlbswio-Holstbik. 

ScHLBSWia-HoLSTSiir,  question  of,  [72] ; 
Austria  and  Prussia  take  into  their  own 
hands,  ib,;  invasion  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  ib,;  Her  Mfjesty's  efforts  to 
settle,  unsuccessful,  [164] ;  renewed  hos- 
tilities, ib. ;  first  n^otiattons,  ib, ;  de- 
bate on,  in  the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  [^07]  ; 
vide  Dbnuabk. 

Schools,  new  commission  on,  330. 

Science. — Retrospect  of,  [343];  general 
progress  and  discoveries  of  the  year, 
[361]  ;  new  works  on,  [352]. 

Sea,   naval  action  between  the  "Kear- 
sage"  (Federal)   and  the    "Alabama' 
(Confederate),  89. 

SBESCAyN,  Db.,    "Journal  of  Botany, 
[352]. 

Seniob,  Nassau  William. — Obituary 
notice,  203;  "Essays  on  Fiction,^' 
SU ;  his  death,  ib, 

Sbptembeb,  Chronicle  for,  130. 

Shaespeabe. — Victor  Hugo's  work  on, 
[309] ;  tercentenary  commemoration  of, 
[343];  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  58;  in 
Loudon,  64 ;  in  Liverpool,  57 ;  forbid- 
den in  Paris,  57. 

Sheffield,  inundation  at,  by  bursting  of 
reserv'oir,  30. 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  motion  as  to  fire  insur- 
ance duty,  [31] ;  rejected,  [32]. 

Sheriffs,  for  England,  332 ;  for  Wales, 
333. 

Shipwreck.— Of  the  "Victoria,"  24; 
Australian  ship  "  All  Serene  "  off  the 
Fjji  Islands,  126;  of  numerous  vessels 
by  hurricane  at  Calcutta,  147;  of  the 
"  Stanley  "  and  the  "  Friendship  "  at 
Tynemouth,  3-1  lives  lost,  162 ;  of  the 
"Dalhousie"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay, 
167;  of  the  "Racehorse"  off  the 
Chinese  coast,"  178. 

"  Shuttleworth  v.  Kirkscan,"  breach 
of  promise  case,  17. 

Si  AX  (Cambodia  and  Laos),  M.  Mouhot's 
travels  in.  [312]. 

"SiLLEK    A5D    OtHBBS     V.     AtTOBXBT- 

Genebal."    iSf*  "  Alexandba." 
SiNCLAiB,  Catubrine,   obituary  notice, 

20L 
**  Slano  DiCTioyART,"  [316]. 
Slioo,  Marquis  of,  moves  address   in 

anKwiT  to  Queen's  S})eech,  [5]. 
"Smee,  Knox  r.,"  232. 
"Smith,  (Iedney  r.,"  223. 
Smith,   Mr.    J.    M.,    motion  on    sugar 

duties,  [41];  rejoctctl,  ib. 
Smith,  P.,  "A  History  of  the  World." 

rsoi]. 

"Smith,  Macintosh  r.."  extraordinary 
lunar V  case,  19. 

z 
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Smitiifield  Club  Cattle  Snow,  at  tlic 
Aj^iculturul  Hull,  1G9. 

Smyth,  Pbof£Ssok,  work  ou  tho  '*  Great 
I'yrauiul,"  [317].  * 

Soc'iLTiBS,  muKiuil,  IU2. 

SociETsr. — For    oxhibition     of     varioutf 

artist ic  sooietit's,  vide  AuT;    Arundel, 

338] ;  ARtronumieal,  aiiiiuul  meetiu^, 

316];     "Gommu    Prot<;ctioii,"    cxer- 

ioiis  iu  favour  of  Franz  Miiller,  1(50; 

liovul,    annivfrsary    meeting,    [3-13] ; 

great  wioutific  catalogue,  ib. ;  various 

works  of  investigation,  Ac,  inulertaken 

tliu*ing  the  year,  |  3HJ  j  awai-clofmedalrt, 

[315];    Koyul  ( veographiciil,    aunivor- 

sary  mooting,  [316]. 

SoMKUSET,  Duke  of,  appointed  Lord 
Iligli  Admiral,  329. 

Son DER Bono,  Danes  retreat  to,  after  the 
fall  of  l>iipi)el,  [78]. 

Soocnow,  surrender  of,  by  the  Tacpings, 
and  massacre  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
[103]. 

Soi'TiiWAiiK-BRiDGE,  opening  of  to  tho 
public  toll-free,  114). 

SorxiiWARK-STBEET,  new  feature  in 
street  construction,  1. 

Si»Aiy. — History  of  the  year,  [247]  ;  minis- 
ti>rial  crisis,  ib. ;  differences  with 
Perunan  Government,  ib.,  [248]. 

Si'EKE,  Captain. — Death  of,  by  an  acci- 
dental shot,  136 ;  verdict-,  138 ;  obituary 
notice,  204;  ">Miatled  to  the  Disco- 
very of  tho  Source  of  the  Nile,"  [310]. 

Sponges,  Dr.  BowerUauk'g  work  on  the 
British  s})6cies  of,  [353]. 

"Stanley,"  Tue,  and  "Friendship," 
Tlie,  wrecketl  at  Tyneinouth,  34  lives 
lost,  102 ;  verdict,  166. 

Stansfeld,  Mr.,  calletl  upon  to  make 
ex]>lanations  respecthig  his  intimacy 
with  Mazzini  and  other  Italian  refugees, 
[62]  ;  retires  from  the  Ministry,  [60]  ; 
explains  motives  for  resigning  office,  ib. 

State  Papers,  vide  Appendix. 

STEA^f-RAM:?.  —  Built  for  ConfiHierate 
States,  liord  Derby's  motion  on,  [127]; 
Mr.  St>ymour  Fit/gerakrs,  [129] ;  re- 
jtHjted,  ib. ;  and  r«/c  United  States. 

Stei'IIENSON,  Kobert,  Life  of,  [310]. 

Sterne,  Life  of,  [309]. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  J.,  **  Calendar  of  State 
Pajwrs  for  1558-9,"  [300]. 

Storks,  Major-General  Sib  II.,  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Malta,  330. 

Stracey,  Sir  Henry,  motion  respecting 
assertion  of  IVocureur-Imperial  re- 
sjKK'ting  Mr.  Stansfeld,  [61] ;  r^ected, 
[05]. 

Stkatford-on-Avon,  tercentenary  com- 
memoration of  Shakesi>earo  at,  58. 

Strauss,  D.  F.,  "Life  of  Jesus,"  [303]. 

Subway,  new  feature  in  street  construc- 
tion, 1. 


[L664. 

i  SuoAR  Duties.— Colond  Barttclot's  mo- 
tion on,  [32] ;  njected,  [35] ;  Mr. 
Crawford's  moti(m  ou  [39] ;  rejecte<l, 
[41];  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith's  motion  on, 
ib. ;  rejected,  ib. 

Suicide,  of  Sir  lliomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald 
by  drowning,  67. 

Sultan,  vide  Turkey. 

Sweden. — Return  of  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  from,  to  Denmark,  [147] ; 
scarcity  of  Elk,  118 ;  Prince  of  Wales 
shoots  one,  ib. 


Taepinos,  v.  China. 

Taine,  H.,  "Histoire  de  la  Litt^ratnre 

Anglaise,"    [307];    "  Les    Contcmpo- 

rains,"  [309J. 
Tassi ANIA,  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby  appointed 

Bishop  of,  329. 
Tasso,   new  transhition  of    "  Jerusalem 

Delivered."  [324]. 
Tauranoa,  vide  ^ew  Zealand. 
Taxation,  adjustment  op,  Mr.  White's 

motion  on,  [-18]  ;  withdrawn,  ib. 
Taxes,  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  relating  to 

mode  of  collecting,  [41] ;  thrown  oat, 

ib. 
Tay,  The,  wreck  of  the  "  Dalhoiuie,"  at 

the  mouth  of,  167. 
Taylor,  Theodobb,  Memoir  of  Thack- 
eray, [310]. 
Temple,  the  Middle,  dinner  given  in 

the  hall  of,  to  M.  Bmyer  by  the  fin- 

glish  Bar,  150. 
Tennent,  Sib  J.  E.,  "  The  Story  of  the 

Guns,"  [3271. 
Tennyson,    "Enoch  Arden,  and   other 

Poems,"  [323]. 
Tercentenary    of  Suaespkabi;  mib 

SlIAKSPEABE. 

Thackeray. — ^Memoir  of,  [3101 ;  pcMtln- 
mous  work,  "  Denis  Daval,"  [8191. 

Thames  EmbanilMent,  Thb^  raiindaftian 
stone  laid,  99. 


TORBENS,    LiSUT.-COL.,  ofaltlUrT 

205. 

Tbade,  Boabd  OP,  vide  Comcssos. 

Treaty. — For  giving  up  proteetonto  of 
Ionian  Ishmds,  [4] ;  Ibr  M»™»«<wy  thnr 
to  Greece,  »&. ;  of  1852  (or,  of  Londo^ 
vide  Denmark. 

Trevelyan,  Mr.,  "  Lettcn  of  a 
tition  Wallah,"  [826]. 

Trials.— Collection  of  the  mart 
able,  208 ;  "  Attom^-GoMnl, «.  SffliB 
and  others,"  case  of  the  "  Alemdl^* 
208;  "Flowery  Laodp"  five  n«  Mid 
for  murder  and  psnfly»  818  3 
223;  "Gedney  «.  I^i^lih,'' 
case  of  disputed  patendty,  288  j  _ 

V.  Smec,"  otherwise  "  Hnbclifaaoa  m 
case,"  232;  "  Macintcah  q.  SmMj'*  Ihr 
wTongftil  detentioa  in  an  aajTmn^  IBj 
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"  Shnttleworth  v.  Eirkman,"  for  breach 

of  promise,  17;    "Williams  v.  Bishop 

of  Salisbury/'  &c.,  as  to  "  Essays  and 

Reviews,"    241;     "  Wyse    v,   Lewis," 

singular  will  case,  24. 
Tbinidad,  Hoy.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton 

appointed  Governor  of,  329. 
Tbollofe,  Anthony,  "  The  Small  House 

at  AlKngton,  [320]. 
Tbollofe,  T.  A.,  "Lindisfam  Chase," 

[321]. 
TuBKEY,  reconciliation  of  Sultan  with  the 

Hospodar  of  Moldo- Wallachia,  [165]. 
TuBNEB,  C.  E.,   "Our  Great   Writers," 

[309]. 
TuBTON,  Right    Rev.    Thokas,    vide 

Obitttaby  Notices. 
Tycoon,  vide  Japan,  passim. 
Tynemouth,   wreck   of  the   "  Stanley 

and  the  "  IMcudship  "  at,  162. 


Ulyeb8T0NE,  murder  at,  124. 

Undeb-Secbxtabies  op  State.  —  Mr. 
Disraeli's  motion  respecting,  [147] ; 
Sir  George  Grey's  motion  for  Com- 
mittee respecting,  ib. ;  agreed  to,  nem, 
eon.,  ib. 

Unipobmity,  Act  of,  vide  Act. 

United  States. — History  of  the  year, 
[262];  the  "Vanderbilt"  (Federal) 
captures  the  "Saxon  "(English),  26; 

fublic  opinion  'on  the  Civil  War  in, 
124];  England  refuses  to  recognize 
independence  of  Southern  States,  ib. ; 
annoyance  given  by  Confederate  cruisers, 
"  Alabama "  and  "  Georgia,"  ib.;  seizure 
at  Liverpool  of  steam-rams,  supposed  to 
l>e  intended  for  Confederate  cruisers, 
[125] ;  debate  on  seizure  of  steam- 
rams,  [125],  [126]  ;  enlistment  of 
British  subjects,  [131] ;  effect  of  ru- 
mours of  peace  on  our  cotton  market, 
[170] ;  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  by  the 
Confederates,  [262];  capture  of  Ply- 
mouth by  the  Confederates,  ib. ;  Gene- 
ral Meade's  address  to  Federal  army, 
ib.;  General  Meade  superseded  prac- 
tically by  Lieut.-General  Grant  in 
the  command  on  the  Potomac,  [263] ; 
battle  of  Cliancellorsville,  U>.;  un- 
successful attack  on  Petersburg  by 
the  Federals,  [265];  "Alabama"  de- 
stroyed by  Federal  ship  "  Kearsage," 
[266] ;  financial  condition,  ib. ;  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  by  the  Confederates, 
[270]  ;  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office  to 
expire  in  March,  1865,  [27«] ;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  proclamation  for  500,000 
volunteers,  [271] ;  thriving  appearance 
of  Richmond  m  spite  of  the  war, 
ib. ;  attempt  at  amateur  negotiation, 
[272]  ;  Confederates  rcptilsed  before 
Atlanta,    ib. ;    unsuccessfid  assault  on 
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Petersburg,  ib.;  Atlanta  abandoned 
by  Confederates,  [^3]  i  naval  opera- 
tions off  Mobile,  ib,;  severe  %ht- 
ing  at  Winchester,  [275];  Con- 
federates repulsed  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
[276]  ;  contest  for  the  Presidency,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  opposed  by  Chi- 
cago convention,  ib. ;  General  McClellan 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  [2771 ; 
majority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  [2801;  "Ffo- 
rida,"  captured  by  a  Federal  steam- 
ship, "  Wachusetts,"  in  a  neatral  port» 
[281];  ample  amends  made  by  the 
Fed^al  Cbvemment,  [282] ;  manifesto 
of  Confederate  Congress  to  foreign 
courts,  [283];  Earl  Russell's  answer, 
ib.;  Confederate  raiders  cross  from 
Canada,  and  plunder  St.  Alban's,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  [284] ;  sub- 
scription in  England  for  relief  of  Con- 
federate prisoners,  [285];  disapproved 
by  the  United  States  Government,  ib. ; 
Savannah  abandoned  by  the  Confede- 
rates, [287] ;  President  Lincoln's  Mes- 
sage, Dec.  6,  1864^  [288];  President 
Lincoln's  Message  to  Congress,  ib. ; 
Wilmington  unsucoessf^y  attacked  by 
the  Federals,  t^. ;  income  and  expend- 
ture  of  the  year,  [294]. 

Unitebbities,  list  of  honours  obtained  in 
the  examinations,  333. 

Uniyebsitt,  vide  Oxfobd. 


Vambeby,  a.,  "  Travels  in  Central  Asia," 
[312]. 

Vandebbiit,"  The.— Capture  of  the 
"  Saxon  "  by,  26 ;  an  officer  of,  shooti 
the  mate  of  the  "  Saxon,"  27. 
Victobia,"  shipwreck  of,  24. 

VoLUNTEEBS,  REVIEW  OF.— Near  Guild- 
ford, 42;  in  Hyde-park,  78;  at  Wim- 
bledon, 114. 


it 


it 


"  Wachubbtts,"  The,  Federal  ship,  cap- 
tures the  "  Florida"  in  a  neutral  port, 
281. 

Waitaba  Riteb,  vide  New  Zealakd.  ^ 

Wale8,Pbince  of. — Interview  with  Gari- 
baldi at  Stafford  House,  66 ;  present  at 
annual  banquet  of  Royal  Literary  Fund 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  72 ;  present  at  the 
Derby,  75 ;  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  National  Rifle 
Association  at  Wimbledon,  105;  shoots 
an  elk  in  Sweden,  148;  Sir  C.  B.  Phippe 
appointed  secretary  to,  as  Prince  and 
steward  of  Scotland,  328. 

Wales,  Pbince  and  Pbincebb  of. — Pre- 
sent at  Volunteer  Review  in  Hyde 
Park,  78 ;  visit  of  to  Cambridge,  88 ; 
at  Ascot,  87 ;  present  at  the  speech  day 
at  Harrow,  95 ;  present  at'Mctropolitan 
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HorH>  Show,  96 ;  preaent  at  the  meeting 
of  tho  Natioiul  lUfie  Auociation,  106  i 
viiit  to  Dramflrk,  130;  return  of  from 
Sweden  to  Denmark,  147  j  retmTi  of 
from  Deamiu-k  to  EngUnd,  148;  birth 
of  a  Bon,  Januftry  8.  2 ;  birth  of  s  son 
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Wales.    PaiNCEKa 

mm,  28  ;  presentn  coloors  to  Hononnble 

Artillcrj  Coinpany ,  93. 
Wallacuii,  vide  TrEEKT. 
Waijiii,  Sib  J.,  motion  on  naTnl  adminia- 

trntion,  [55]  ;  withdrawn,  [56]. 
Wane,  Fbahcis.  oiccution  at  Chelmsford 

fbr  mnrder  of  Amelia  Blant,  177. 
Wattb,  Alaric   Alexander,  obituary 

notice,  206. 
Wkatkbh,  obnervBtiona  on,  at   Highfield 

House  Observatory ,  316. 
Wbllinotom.Dfkkof,  "Sopplenientary 

Deapatrhts,"  vol,  XI„  [298]. 
Webtbitry,     Lord. — Delivers    Qaeen's 

Speech  on  opening  of  Faj-liameat,  [3]  ; 

bill  for  amending  County  Courts  Acts, 

[158];  withdrawn,  [159];  delireraEoyal 

message  on  prorogation  of  Parliament, 

[181]. 

WEaTEHN    ArSTRAUA,  ei'rf*    ACSTBALIA. 

WntTELYi    Abchbishop,    Memoirs    of, 
[310], 
WniTB,  Mr.,  motion  for  committee   on 
adjustment  of   taxation,   [48] ;   with- 

WlLLIAU  FSKDIBICE     CHABLBII,    KINB 

OF  WuRTEMBSBa,  206 ;  obitoary  notice, 
206. 

'.  BisHor  OF  Salibbert," 
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WiLifiiraTOir,  attack  on,  vide    UxiriD 

"  WlLBO»  0.  FBITDAtL,"  241. 

WiHBLiDol'. — Meeting  of  Kational  Rifle 
Association  at,  106 ;  Prince  of  Wales 
first  day,  i&. ;  Prince  and 
another  day,  106 ;  priratc 
la  the  Ooards  mortally  wounded,  110. 

Wood,  Mbs.  Hksht,  "Lord  Oakbum's 
Daughters,"  "  Trerlyn  Hold,"  "  Oraald 
Cray,"  [31B.] 

Wood.  Sir  CHARLKi.—Finanrial  state- 
ment for  India,  [134]  ;  rewlatioDi,  ib.  ,- 
agreed  to.  [135]  ;  reaolutioni  OD  Indian 
Hnance,  ib. ;  agnedto.  [136]. 

WoBNiTif,  R.  N.,  "  Epochs  of  Faintiag," 
[340]. 

Wbkce,    vide  CoujaiOH,    Sea,   Sbip- 


Wthh,  Mias  F.  W., 


'  Diary  of  a  I^y  of 

ingnlar  law  rsse  in 


Yateb,  E.,  ■■  Broken  to  HamiH,"  [320]. 
Yelvbbtoh,  Hom.  Javb,  death  at,  troa 

exposure,  22. 
Yeohamrt.— Muor  Edwards'  motioD  on, 

[4S];  r^eeted,  [60] ;  GovommeDtf^vM 

way  on  qnesUon  of  traiiung  of.  [M]. 
YoBE,  meeting  of  Social  Science  Aanm- 

tion  at,  141. 
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OUR  LORD'S  NATIVITY.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Being  Vol.  I.  of  a  New  and  Uniform 
Edition  of  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Narrative.  To 
be  completed  in  Eight  Volumes.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  each. 


**  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  s  Dn>otional  Com 
mentar^  statuis  absoli4tely  alone  in  our  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  there  is,  we  should  say,  no 
chance  of  its  being  superseded  by  any  better 
book  of  its  kind;  and  its  nurits  are  0/  the  very 
highest  orders — Literary  Churchman. 

"Messrs.  Rivington  merit  t fie  thanks  o/ihe 
present  generation  of  Churchmen  for  tfie  de- 
sign of  republishing  Isaac  Williams's  admir- 
able series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel 
Narrative,  and  for  bringing  them  out  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  Commendation  of  a 
work  so  tuell  known  and  so  highly  valued  is 
unnecessary.'*^ — Church  Times. 

*'  So  infinite  are  the  depths  and  so  innumer- 
able the  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  more 
Particularly  of  t/ie  Gosfels,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  describing  the  manifold  excellences 
oYWilliams's  exquisite  Commentary.  Deriv- 
ing its  profound  appreciation  of  Scripture 
front  the  writings  of  tfie  early  fathers,  it  is 
only  ivhat  every  student  ktunvs  tnust  be  true 
to  say  that  it  extracts  a  whole  wealth  of 
meaning  from  each  sentence,  each  apparently 
faint  illusion,  each  word  in  the  text.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  he  more  workmanlike  than  this 
Commentary,  nothing  can  exceed  the  devout 


and  reverent  skill  with  which  Williams  dees 
his  work.     It  cotnes  to  i4s  as  one  continuous 
breathing  of  a  devout  soul  in  love  and  grati- 
tude to  Gcd,  and  this  tone  is  obset  TtubU  what- 
ever   direction    the    subject-matter   of    the 
moment  suggests.     As  one  reads  it  one  holds 
one's  breath,  and  tties  to  catch  the  far  off 
tones  tvhich  blend  with  the  rougher  tnusic  of 
this  world,  even  at  its  best.    As  this  is  one  of 
eight    7>olumes,   those    tvho    are   already  ac- 
quainted with   Williams,  and  those  who  are 
not,   may  infer  what  a  wonderful   mine  of 
devotion  for  both  the  heart  and  intellect  tfie 
possessor  of  the  tvhole  series  tuill  have  at  his 
command.'* — Church  Revikw. 

"  Those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  this 
work  mav  infer  what  an  inestimable  treasure 
they  will  find  in  it,  from  the  fact  that  Isaac 
Williams's  mitid  w  is  literally  saturated  with 
the  patristic  tone.  The  reader  has  here, 
therefore,  the  very  cream  of  Catholic  divinity. 
The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  book  ts, 
that  not  only  the  profoundest  theology,  but 
even  exegeiis  and  criticism  are  conz'eyed  in  a 
continued  strain  of  dettotion.  We  htj'oice  in 
such  a  republication."— CuvRCH  News. 


A   DICTIONARY  OP  DOCTRINAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

THEOLOGY.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'* 
Part  I.  (containing  A — K).    Imperial  8 vo.     21s, 

The  Dictionary  will  be  completed  in  two  parts. 


*  * 
* 
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iHcfiBte.  ^ibington'B  ^ublkatioitB 


THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Cliief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

An  Edition  for  Presentation,  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.     icxr.  6d, 
Also  a  cheap  Edition.     Smajl  8vo.     y.  6d^ 


DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  AC- 
CORDING TO  S.  MATTHEW.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pasquier 
Qucsncl.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d, 


"  Jl'e  ran  hardly  giztt  him  [Pasquier  Ques- 
nel  hif^hrr  praise  than  to  say  that  he  reminds 
w  in  pnany  ways  of  the  author  of  the  '  Itnita- 
ti'n.'  Th»'re  is  the  same  knorvledge  of  hutnan 
nature,  shrewdness  of  observation,  intimate 
acquaintance  wth  the  social  trials,  diffi- 
culties, and  temptations  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  that  ferfour  and  concentration  which 
result  from  habitual  meditation  and  prayer ." 
— Ci.ERicAi,  Journal. 

"  This  Commentary  is  what  it  Purports  to 
be  'devotional.'  Thert  is  no  criticism,  no 
sw^s^estioti    of  difficulties,    no  groupings    of 

*  various  reatiings.'  Its  object  is  to  give  '  the 
spiritual  sense '  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  this 
object  is  admirably  carried  out.  \\  V  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  give  it  our  hearty  and  unqualified 
approz'al."—] OUN  BuLL. 

"  The  7t'ant  which  many  dez*out  persons  feel 
for  a  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  7vith  in- 
dividual, practical. and  devotionalappiicatioHy 
can  hardly  be  better  satisfiea  than  by  that  of 

*  Quesnel. ' "— Ch  u  rch  N  e ws. 


"  This  translattoH  is  heued  upon,  that  made 
by  the  Non-juror  Russell,  and  it  has  been 
especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  Plnglish  Church  in  prirvite  devotion.  It  is 
a  xfery  acceptable  manual  for  the  religious,  and 
its  simple  and  practical  character  may  be 
gleaned frotn  the  following  com  men  /. " — Roc  K. 

"  The  Comments  are  brief  but  pointed,  and 
there  is  so  tnuch  to  profit  the  reader  by  shmt- 
ing  him  what  a  de^th  of  spiritual  wisdom  is 
treasured  up  even  tn  the  simplest  utterances  of 
our  Lord,  tfuit  we  are  sorry  tcv  cannot  gix'e 
the  book  an  unqualified  recommendation. 
Works  on  the  Gospels,  suited  to  the  uutnts  of 
scholars,  ha7*e  been  tolerably  numerous  of  late 
years.  Such  a  book  as  this,  in  rvhich  consider- 
able intellectual  force  is  blended  with  devo- 
tional feeling,  is  more  rare,  and  would  be 
welcome  loere  it  not  that  the  good  in  it  is 
marred  by  the  Sacramentarianism  nhich 
continually  obtrueUs  itself^* — English  Indb- 

PENDENT. 


THE  HILLFORD  CONFIRMATION :  A  TALE.    By  M.  C 

Phillpotts.     iSmo.     u. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.  In  Eight 
Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  CiiR.  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  formerly  Canon  of  Westminster  and  Archdeacon.  Crown 
Svo.     6j. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  DEVOTION :  a  Manual  of  Prayers  for  gene- 
ral and  daily  use.  Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  CARTES, 
Rector  of  Clewer.  i6mo.  u,  6d.  ;  limp  cloth,  2s,  Bound  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     3J.  6d, 

A  SELECTION  FROM  A  COURSE  OP  LBOTURBS,  de- 

livercd  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  comprising  a  Summary  of  the  wfade 
System  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed.  By  JOHN  RANDOLPH,  D.IX 
(sometime  Bishop  of  London).     Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d, 

PROFESSOR  INMAN'S  NAUTICAL  TABLES,  for  the  me  cf 
British  Seamen.  New  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Inman,  late  Fellow  of  SL 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  Chudleigh  Grammmr  SchooL 
Revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Tables  of  (  log.  haversuiei»  k^ 
differences,  &c.  ;  with  a  more  compendious  method  of  Working  a  Lnnarg  and 
a  Catalogue  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Places  on  the  Seaboard.  RiOfri 
8vo.     i6s. 


iftcBBtB.  gibing ton'B  ^ublijcatiottB 


M.  T.  OICBRONIS  DB  OPFICIIS  LIBRI  ,TRBS.    With  Intro- 

duction,  Analysis,  and  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Holden,  LL.D., 
Head  Master  of  Ipswich  SchooL  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.     Crown  8vo.     'js,  6J, 

SOIMlilMB  :  A  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life.    Small  8va,  y.  6d. 

*'  There  is  a  very  quiets  earnest  iene  in  this 
star^  which  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  lesson 
•wktch  it  is  intended  to  teach.  It  is  essentially 
a  story  of  character,  and  the  heroine  luho  is 
supposed  to  relate  it  is  presented  in  a  clearly 
defined  and  sometvhat  picturesque  manner. 
.  .  .  To  the  thoughtful  ivho  are  passing  front 
youth  to  riper  years  '  Sointime '  "will  prove 
both  attracii7te  anduseful. " — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  pure, good,  wholesome  little  book,  styling 
itself  '  The  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life,'  and 
teaches  the  old  true  lesson,  that  without  hu- 
mility there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

**  As  a  sketch  of  the  inner  life  of  a  neglected, 
untutored,  and  consequently  self-willed,  almost 
savage  girl,  this  story  has  its  nurits.  The 
writer  succeeds  fairly  with  pleasing  charttc- 

iers." — ATHENiEUM, 

"  The  story  is  full  of  buoyancy  and  interest^ 
tHcident  being  duly  intermingled  with  conver- 
sation.   Some  of  the  bits  of  description  ^  as  that 


of  the  Shropshire  lane,  are  exquisite  Utile 
idylls.  This  beok  is  a  work  of  genuine  art."—- 
Clerical  Journal. 

**  A  vein  of  lofty,  ntoral,  and  deep  religious 
feeling  runs  through  the  whole  tale,  and  the 
author  neither  pmses  nor  preaches." — Stand- 
ard. 

'A  very  natural,  unaffected,  and  simple 
little  story  for  young  people — one  which  they 
will  not  only  read  but  enjoy. "^ — Morning 
Herald. 

"  The  author  promises  to  become  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  popular  lady 
writers.  ' Soimime*  is  a  simple  life-like 
story,  charmingly  told  and  gracefully  written, 
and,  what  is  better  still,  its  tendencies  are 
excellent.  The  lessons  it  teaches  are  of  the 
highest  order." — European  Mail. 

**  There  are  many  cler'er  little  bits  of  de- 
scription, and  excellent  maxims  worth  re- 
membering. The  scenery  is  all  charmingly 
described.  — Monthly  Packbt. 


ANGLO-SAXON  WITNBSS  ON  FOUR  ALLBGBD  RE- 

QUISITES  FOR  HOLY  COMMUNION— Fasting,  Water,  Altar  Lights,, 
and  Incense.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Baron,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,. 
Wilts.     8vo.     5J. 

SPIRITUAL  COMMUNINGS.    By  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone, 
Bart.    Small  8vo.    zs, 

THB  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JBSUS 

CHRIST  ;  l>eing  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Henry  Parry  Lid- 
don,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Chlaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s, 

BGYPT'S    RECORD  OF  TIME  TO  THB    EXODUS  OF 

ISRAEL,  critically  investigated  :  with  a  comparative  Survey  of  the  Patri- 
archal History  and  the  Chronology  of  Scripture  ;  resulting  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Computations,  and  Manetho  with  both.  By 
W.  B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hawarden.    8vo.     15X. 

now  noticed  deserve*  eartfnl  exammaiion.^ — 
Christian  Advocatb. 

"  IVe  believe  that  since  the  publication  oj 
the  great  work  of  Fynes  Clinton,  no  more  im- 
portant  treatise  on  chronology  than  this  of 
Mr.  Galloways  has  appeared  in  this  country. 
It  is  alto^iher  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  theological  literature  of 
our  time  ;  and  just  now  it  ts  doubly  valuable. 
It  handles  some  of  the  most  profoundly  ttt" 
teresting  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  mtudof 
the  Biblical  student  with  great  power,  origin- 
ality, eloquence t  and  learning.*' — Clerical 
Journau 


"Mr.  GalloxvaVs  work  deserves  to  be 
read  and  studied  by  all  Biblical  and  arcfuro- 
logical  inquirers."— London  Quarterly  Rk- 

VIKW. 

^^  Demands  a  very  careful  perusal  and  is 
creditable  to  Mr.  Galloways  industry.  Many 
subjects  and  Points  are  discussed  in  it  with  a 
fulness  of  kuo^vledge  which  astonishes  the 
ordinary  reader."— Athknmvvi. 

'*  The  work  of  Mr.  Galloway  is  niorthy  of 
special  attention.  He  is  an  accurate  and 
painstaking  investigator  of  facts,  and  brings  to 
the  conclusions  to  be  founded  upon  thetn  a  very 
independent  and  solid  intellect.     The  volume 


MISS  LANGLBY'S  WILL :  A  TALB.     Second  EdidoS.    2  Vols. 

Po5-.t  8vo.      2 1  J. 


^HcBBrB.  Ilibington'B  publications 


CURIOUS  MYTHS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  S.  Baring- 

0«>t;li.),  M.A.,  Author  of  '*  Post- Med  larval  Preachers,"  &c.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Kdition.     Complete  in  One  Vol.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

scldctn  dijferfrom  him  •without  hesitationj' — 

ATHI-N^eiM. 

"  We  have  no  tfiace  to  Un^^r  Icnger  afcut  a 
hook  ':vhuh,  apart  frotn  its  dttUxctic  pr^tcKs  ions , 
is  an  exceedingly  am  using  and  inicresitng 
collection  of  old  starifs  and  legends  of  tke 
middle  ages^ — Pall  Mall  Gazettk. 

"  7V//I/,  on  hisjirst  Z'isit  to  the  vttne.t  fieid 
of  ntrdifrtfal  tKythtdogy,   Mr.    Barittg'G<?u:d 


**  These  Essays  will  te  found  to  have  some- 
thing  to  satis^  most  classes  of  readers ;  t/ie 
lo7-crs  of  legends  prrper,  the  curious  in  popular 
d- J uxii •//.<,  the  initiated  in  Darivinian  and 
M,-':<''.iii-,tn  thr.rici;  and  if.  in  the  chapters 
"«  Tell  and' i.Urt.  w'arr  a  little  struck  tvith 
tf'it'  f/i 'J..-  A ■(■■.'•■  :.■.;.'_.,'  if  /Kisrnt's  track,  in  his 
/'■e/',t,e  til  //..'  Scvii-  tiiits,  it  tnust  he  o^xfned 
t'l  't  there  are  chapters- a.^.,  those  on  the 
I  'i:  ining  Rod,  the  ^dan  in  the  Moon,  and  the 
.'>«."/.-#/  Sleepers — vhich  pnsent  ne^i'  matter, 
and  di  serr  'ethepra  ise  o  find,  penden  t  research.  '* 

—  (J'AKTFKLY   Rf.VIFW. 

"  l  he  author^  indeed,  is  sowetimes  fanciful 
ar.l  ('-••ri'ild  in  his  c<-'nchssions ;  but  he  con- 
d.t  fs  us  through  mar^-rth-us  vays  —  zrays 
'I'hi.h  he  //«/T  studied  'veil  Ih'J-tre  he  undert--'ok 
to  ji^uide  others ;  and  if  we  do  not  alzvays 
acquiesce  in  his  descriptions  or  ar^^uvunts,  we 


should  haz'e  culled  at  samples  of  its  richness 
the  most  brilliant  af  the  jioTvers  that  bloomed 
in  it,  is  scarcely  to  f-e  Ttftmdered  at.  But  it 
sho7i'S  hoTv  fertile  is  the  soil  jvhen  he  is  enaiLrd 
to  cull  from  it  to  goodly  a  second  crop  as  that 
tvhich  he  here  presents  to  us.  The  tKitl:s 
treated  of  in  the  present  volume  vary  ;«  in- 
terest— they  are  all  curious  and  weli  worth 
reading." — Notes  aku  Qcekies. 


THE  LIFE  OP  MADAME  LOUISE  DE  PRANCE,  daughter  of 

Louis  XV.     Known  also  as  the  Mother  Terese  de  St.  Augustin.     By  the 
Author  of  "  Tales  of  Kirk  beck.**     Crown  Jivo.     dx. 


'  Such  a  record  of  deep,  earnest,  self-sacri- 
ficing ptct^,  irnc.ith  the  suiface  of  Parisian 
lire,  d'tfin^  7vh<it  nr  all  regard  as  the  toorsi 
aiie  0/  J''rench  gfldlessttKss,  ou^ht  to  teach  us  all 
a  I'uson  of  hope  and  faith,  let  appearances  be 
xvhat  they  may.  Here,  frotn  out  of  the  court 
anil  family  of  Louis  AT.  there  issues  this 
Madame  Lo?tise,  whose  life  is  set  before  us  as 
a  specimen  of  as  calm  and  unworLlh  <y«.T  ■.■•/.■.■'« 
■  -of  a  dex'oiion,  too,  full  of  shre^vd sense  and 
practical  adminisir,itiz>e  talent — as  any  we 
ha7'e  ei'er  met  wiM." — Literary  Church- 
man. 

"  On  the  i$th  of  fnly,  rjyjt  Marie  I,eczin- 
ska,  the  wife  of  Louis  X\  .,  and  daughter  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  J^oland,  ivhich  Trussia 
helped  to  despoil  and  plunder,  gave  birth  to 
her  eighth  f etna le  child.  Louise  Marie,  kno7on 
also  as  the  Mother  Tfrise  de  St.  A  ugiistin. 
On  the  death  of  the  Qneen,  the  princess,  who 
had  long  felt  a  vocation  for  a  relii;ious  life, 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  royal  father  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.  The  Carmelite 
convent  of  St.  Penis  7vas  the  chosen  place  of 
retreat.  Here  the  nox'itiate  was  passed,  here 
the  Jinal  vi^os  were  taken,  and  here,  on  the 
death  of  the  .Mere  Julie,  Madame  Louise  be- 
gan and  terminated  her  experiences  as  prior- 
ess. Tlie  little  volume  which  records  the 
simple  incitients  of  her  pious  seclusion  is 
designed  to  edify  those  members  of  the  Church 
of  Kngla'nd  in  whom  tlw  sAirit  of  religious 
self -de^'ot ion  is  m:ix'ing.  The  substance  oj'the 
memoir  is  taken  from  a  sotnnuhat  diffuse 
'  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France^  compiled 
by  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  printed  at  Autun." 

— ^WeSTMINSTRR  RKVIIiW. 

"This  'Life'  -^elates  the  history'  of  that 
daughter  of  Louis  X\'.  who,  aid^'d  by  the 
example  and  instructions  of  a  pious  tnotlierf 


lived  an  uncorrupt  life  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
corrupt  court,  which  she  guitted^after  longiug 
and  xoaiting  for  years  to  do  so — to  enter  the 
STi'ere  order  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  dke 
adorned  by  her  strict  and  holy  iife.  We  com- 
ntd  too  highly  praise  the  present  work,  ^akich 
appears  to  us  to  be  written  in  the  tmoat 
excellent  good  taste.  IVe  hope  it  majf  jimd 
entrance  into  ei'ery  religious  Hcnae  im  omr 
Cotnmunion,  and  it  shtuld  be  in  the  Uhrmrjrf 
every  young  lady**  -  Church  Review. 

"  The  Life  of  Sfadame  Louise  de  Framce, 
the  celebrated  daughter  of  Louis  XV.^  ti»li 
became  a  religieuse,  and  is  known  in  Mr 
spiritval  worhi  as  Mother  Tfriae  eh  SL 
Augustin.  The  substance  of  the  tmtmmbr  a 
taken  from  a  diffuse  life,  anttpHtdiy  m  Cmr^ 
tnelite  nun^  and  printed  at  Amtwm:  mndikt 
editor,  the  author  of*  Tales  of  KirkMk^  mm 
prompted  to  the  task  by  the  belief,  that  'mi  tkt 
Prvsent  time,  when  the  spirit  w  rwUgiettu  ti^ 
devotion  is  so  great Iv  reviving  in  tke  Ckaurk  rf 
England'  the  records  ofapnncennmkm  MdUtd 
a  dazzling  and pro/ligate  coHrt  t^  ietmm  0^ 
of  obscure  piety  will  meet  with  m  eordimi  ra^ 
ception.  We  may  remark,  thai  tk0mU  At 
event  prove  otherwise,  it  will  mat  hej\nm  eun 
fault  of  workmanship  on  tke  pesri  ^  mt 
editor.^ — Daily  Tklegkaph. 

"  The  annals  of  a  cloixUred  UJw,  madir 
ordinary  circumstances,  mmM  mmf/§iiSmib  h. 
considered  very  edifying  by  the  reeidisig ftMh 
of  the  present  generation.  IVhen,  however 
a  history  presents  the  nevelsPectesUe  ^n 
princess  of  modern  times  votUMiaeify  —- 
tngher  high  position  and  the  ^piemt 
court  existence,  for  tke  Pwriote  e^T 
the  asceticism,  poverty,  ama  atnferitin  t/m 
srrrre  monastic  rule,  the  cote  mte^  Wttf  §i 
different."— 'blouVlHG  PoST. 


THE  PRIEST  TO  THE  ALTAR ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Devout  CddmtiiMi 

of  Holy  Commnnion  :  chi<  fly  after  the  Ancient  Use  of  Sarum.     Second  Edtf 
tion.     Kular^ed,    Revised,   and   Re-arranged  with  the  Secretie,   FOlt  CftHk 
niunion,  &c. ,  ap])endcd  to  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  tiospela^  throq^imtttil 
Year,     8vo,     *js.  ()d. 


MtBBts.  ^tbtit9t0it'B  Jpublicati0nB 


THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OP  COMMON 

PRAYER.    Delivered  to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.    By  John  Randolph, 
D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  8vo.     2J.  6d. 

SERMONS  ON  DOCTRINES.  For  the  Middle  Classes.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wray,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  Rector  of  Leven,  near 
Beverley.     Small  8vo.     5^'.  6^/. 


**  TAf  arrangmtent  adopted  in  if  use  plains 
Practical,  and  we  maj/  say,  very  edifying 
sermons,  is  (to  nse  the  language  oj  the  author 
in  his  preface)  '  in  harmony  ivith  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church,  ivhich  represents 
Christianity  as  a  religions  system.'** — Rock. 

"  W  volume  of  remarkably  good  sermons. 
Whatever  be  the  subject,  tJiere  is  in  all  cases  a 


simplicity  of  style  and  a  clear  forciblenest 
of  statetnent  which  places  them  among  the 
most  thoroughly  useful oftd  intelligible  sermons 
we  have  seen.  They  are  thoroughly  sound  in 
doctrine  and  can  be  universally  recommended.  '* 
— LiTEKARV  Churchman. 

"  /Vi/V,  plain  sermons,  sound  and  sensible.^ 
—  Guardian. 


THE  PERFECT  MAN ;  OR,  JESUS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 

GODLY  LIFE.      By  the  Rev.   Harry  Jones,   M.A.,   Incumbent  of  St. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  dd. 


**  Whatever  Mr.  Harry  fone*  writes  is 
always  ivell  Tvritten  in  point  of  compositionf 
it  is  rarely  heavy,  and  generally  sensible. 
Mr.  fanes  wisely  selects  practical  subjects  for 
his  sermons.  His  mind  is  eminently  practical 
in  cast. " — Ch  u  rch  Ti  m  es. 

*'  There  is  a  degree  of  raciness  and  piquancy 
about  Mr.  Harry  fones  "which  it  is  impossible 
to  resist.  Combined  ivith  this,  however  there 
is  a  deep  earnestness  of  purpose.  .  .  .  This 
book  is  decidedly  worth  reading." — John  Bull. 


"  A  volume  of  excellent  sennons." — Spec- 
tator. 

"  Mr.  Jones'  work  is  written  in  a  terse  and 
vigorous  style,  and  wherever  it  deals  with  what 
is  clearly  revealed,  abounds  tn  iound,  whole- 
some, practical  lessoMS.**—E.VG\ASH  Church- 
man. 

"  Evidently  the  product  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
It  contains  many  sensible  observation*,*' — 
Watchman. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  DE- 
CLARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE.  The  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  read 
in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  June  9,  1869.  By  John  Andrew  Doyle,  B.A. 
of  Balliol  College.     8vo.    5x. 


"  Mr,  Doyle  has  been  industrious  and  care- 
ful, and  tve  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  prize :  perhaps  it 
is  not  against  him  that  he  has  refrained  from 
those  brilliant  generalizations  which  are  so 
tempting  and  so  easy  to  a  young  writer,  and 
that  he  has  clung  to  facts  in  preference  to 
theories.** — Saturday  Review. 

"//  bears  praiseworthy  marks  of  reading, 
and  is,  in  general,  properly  arranged  and 
digested** — ^ATHENiSUM. 


"  A  careful  work,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  author, 
and  telling  the  history  of  the  Colonies  fairly 
and  well.  .  .  We  recommend  his  book  to  all 
who  study  history  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  seek 
m  the  history  of  the  past  wise  lessons  for  the 
present  and  the  future.** — European  Mail. 

"  Rises  high  above  tke  general  level  of  pHiu- 
essays.  ** — Guardian. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(Ancient.)    Edited  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A. 
(Fdrming  the  third  Volume  of  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge). 

Small  8vo.     2s,  6d, 


"It  offers  a  short  and  condensed  account  ^ 
the  origin,  growth,  and  condition  of  the 
Church  in  au  parts  of  the  world,from  a.d.  x 
iloTvn  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cefttury,  Mr. 
Blunt*s  first  object  has  been  conciseness,  and 
this  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  and  to 
students  of  Church  history  this  feature  will 
readily  recommend  itself.  As  cut  elementetry 
work  '  A  Key  *  will  be  specially  valuable,  in' 
asmuch  as  it  Points  out  certain  definite  lines 
of  thought,  by  which  those  who  en^'oy  the 
opportunity  may  be  guided  in  reading  the 
statements  of  more  elaborate  histories.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Blunt  to 
remark  that,  for  general  readers,  the  little 
volume  contains  everything  that  could  be  con- 
sistently expected  in  a  volume  o^its  character. 
There  are  many  notes,  theological,  scriptural. 


and  historical,  cutd  the  'get  up  *  of  the  book  it 
specially  commendable.  A*  a  text-book  for 
the  higher  forms  of  schools  the  work  will  be 
acceptable  to  numerous  teachers.** — Public 
Opinion. 

"  //  contains  some  concise  notes  on  Church 
History,  com^essed  into  a  small cotnpass,  and 
we  think  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference.** — ^John  Bull. 

"  A  very  terse  and  reliable  collection  of  the 
niainfactsaud  incidents  connectedwithChurch 
History.  ** — RocK . 

"  //  will  be  excellent,  either  for  school  or 
home  use,  either  as  a  reading  or  as  a  reference 
book,  on  all  the  main  facts  and  names  and 
controversies  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries.  It 
is  both  well  arranged  emd  well  written  ** — 
Literary  Churchman. 


^Tcssrs.  XlibiitQton's  |3ubIications 


HELP  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.     By  the 

Author  of   "  Sickness ;    its  Trials  and  Blessings."     New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     I  J. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER  :  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  the  Year  1868  ;  being  the  Sixth  Volume  of  an  improved  Series. 
8vo.     iSj. 


*  « 

* 


Jlic  Volumes  tor  1S63  to  1 867  may  h€  had,  i8j.  cacfu 


**  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
simihir  7Vi>rA'  at  present  "ivhich  can  claim  to 
txiki'  its  /'lace,  and  that  if  it  7vere  to  disappear 
/t\>m  the  literary  catalogue,  it  "tvould  be  dijfi' 
cult  to  Jill  the  gap  which  ivoulti  thus  be  left. 
.  .  .  Upon  theivhole,  the* Retrospect^  appears 
to  have  been  executed  •with  industry  and 
judgnunty  - ArnKSM-urM. 

*'  //  in  an  invaluable  book."-  John  Bri.L. 

"  Will  prove  of  much  serr'ice  to  public  men 
and  journalists.^'—  Daily  'ri:i.K(;RArH. 

"  A    meritorious  and  useful  book.*' — Sphc- 

TATOK. 

"  7o  the  future    Macaulays  and  Frotides 

*  The  Annual  Register*  must  be  invaluable. 

"J'o  speak  only  of  the  present  volume  we  can 

truly  say  that  it  constitutes  a  histo?y,  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  word,  tit  once  lucid  and 


condensed,  of  England  during  the  hut  year, 
with  so  much  of  the  history  of  other  countries 
as  is  desirable  to  be  retained  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader.      Considering  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  materials  furnished  by  the  daily 
press  alone,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
observe  with  what  art  they  htix'e  been   com- 
pressed into  cL'ar  narratix*e.     We  see  history 
as  it  were  in  the  making."^ — Public  Opinicin. 
' '  A   more  serz'iceable  record  and  revie^v  of 
public  events  at  home  and  abroad  it  is  im- 
possible to  find.      The  briefest  glance  at  the 
•work  impresses  one  with  its  superior  merits 
07'er  other  annual  registers,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed month  by  month  as  its  pages  are  made 
az'a liable  for  infortnation  on  any  and  ezrry 
subject  ofi/u  past  year  s  history  .*' — Ovhklakd 
Mail. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SICK  ;  with  other  Devotions.  By  Lancelot 
Andrkwks,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edited  with  a 
Prefaceby  H.  P.  LiDDON,  M.A.    Large  type.   With  Portrait    24xno.    2s,6ti. 


APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION    IN  THE    CHURCH    OP 

ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton- 
on-the- Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     12s, 


**  ATr.  Haddan  s  estimate  of  the  bearing  of 
his  subject,  and  of  its  s/'ecial  int/u^rtance  at 
the  ftrescnt  juncture  is  characteristic,  and  will 
w-'ll  re/>ay  attention.  .  .  .  Air.  Haddan 
is  strictly  argumentative  ihnrughout.  He  ab- 
stains with  some  strictness  from  ez'erything 
which  would  divert  either  his  reader  or  him' 
self  from  accurate  investigation  of  his  reason- 
ing. Bui  his  volume  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  clear  and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair 
in  tone.  It  cannot  but  render  valuable  serz'ic* 
in  placing  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  their 
true    lig/ii    before    the    English    public." — 

GrAKDIAN. 

"Among  the  many  standard  theological 
7V'->rks  deroted  to  this  important  subject  Air. 
Haddan'' s  will  hold  a  high  place. " — St  A  nd  a  k  d. 

"  Ife  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  ividely 
circulated  and  generally  read.** — John  Biilu 

"A  iveighty  and  z'aluable  treatise,  and  w* 
hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  and  well- 
reasoned  pages  will  do  much  to  fix  the  impor- 
tance, and  tlie  full  meaning  of  tlie  doctrine 


in  question,  in  the  minds  of  Church  people* 
.  .  .  We  hope  that  our  extracts  will  lead tmr 
readers  to  study  Mr,  Haddan  for  themseloes.^ 

— LiTRKARY  ChUKCHMAN. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  and  ceirefmlh 
n*ritten  treatise  upon  the  doctrine  ofApnil&- 
cat  Succession,  but  it  is  also  a  calm  yet  mebk 
vindication  of  the  validity  of  the  AmgUcam 
Orders :  it  well  sustains  the  brilliant  natatAi* 
tion  which  Mr.  Haddan  left  behind  htm  ai 
Oxford,  audit  supplements  his  other ^rofnmi 
historical  researches  in  ecclesiastical  maiterE. 
This  book  will  remain  for  a  Unup  tinee  ike 
classic  xvork  upon  English  Orders,  --^huwcm 
Review. 

' '  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  wgl 
Aw^."— Westminstbr  Review. 

' '  Afr.  Haddan  ably  sustains  his  \ 
throughout  the  work.  His  style  is  ciear.  Us 
inferences  are  reasonable,  and  the  ^tASemHem 
is  especially  well-timed  in  prospect  ^  Af 
coming  (Ecumenical  CmmcwI**— CambmiogI 
University  Gazbttb. 


THE  VESTMENTS  OP  THE  CHURCH.    An  Illustrated 

By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Vertl- 

ariumChrLstianum."     With  Plates,    8vo.     y. 


THE  PSALTER ;  OR,  PSALMS  OP  DAVID.    Feinted  «s  th^ 
to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.     With  red  borders.     Small  Sva     ar.  6^. 


Mts^BVB.  ^ibmgton'js  Publicatioitjes 


THE  ORIGIN  AND   DEVELOPMENT  OP  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF.     By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,   Author  of  "Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.*'    Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.     8vo.     15^. 


tt 


Tfu  ability  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  dis- 
plays in  the  treatment  of  a  topic  which  branches 
outinso  many  directions  f  ana  requires  such  pre- 
cise handlings  is  apparent.  His  pages  abound 
with  the  results  of  large  reading  and  calm, 
reflection.  The  man  of  culture t  thought , 
philosophic  cast,  is  mirrored  in  the  entire 
argument.  The  book  is  sound  and  healthy  in 
tone.  It  excites  the  reader's  interest,  and 
brightens  the  Path  of  inquiry  opened  to  his 
view.  The  language,  too,  is  appropriate,  neat, 
lucid,  often  haPpy,  sometimes  wonderfully  terse 
and  vigorous.  — ATHENiCUM. 

**  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  undertaken  a  great 
and  ambitious  "work.  And  no  one  can  deny 
thai  he  possesses  some  eminent  qualifications 
for  this  great  work.  He  fias  a  wealth  oj 
erudition  of  the  most  varied  description, 
especially  in  those  particular  regions  ofmedice- 
val  legend  and  Teutonic  mythology  which  are 
certain  to  make  larze  contributions  to  the  pur- 
pose he  has  in  hand.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
religious  thought  (^  very  high  value,^  — 
Guardian. 

Mr.  Baring'GouUTs  work,  from  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject  and  the  lucid  force  of  its 


expositions,  as  well  as  from  the  closeness  of 
argiiment  and  copiousness  of  illustration  with 
which  its  comprehensive  views  are  treated,  is 
entitled  to  attentive  study,  and  will  repay 
the  reader  by  amusement  and  instruction." — 
Morning  Post. 

"  That  this  book  will  be  widely  read  and 
sought  after  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  for  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  popularity.  To  thoughtful  men 
and  earnest  students  it  may  present  sonu  old 
ideas  in  a  new  shape,  while  it  will  furnish 
that  industrious  beini^,  the  general  reader, 
with  a  variety  of  new  ideas,  which  the  wildest 
sensation  novel  could  never  generate.** — Ex- 
aminer. 

"  }Ve  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  its 
literary  excellences ;  it  is  an  highly  intellec- 
tual and  thoughtful  essay ;  so  well,  nay,  so 
engagingly  written^  andso  full  of  illustrations 
that,  tfu>ugh  treating  of  abstruse  subjects,  it  is 
really  light  reading.  There  is  a  nameless 
charm.  <wout  it  which  must  be  felt  rather  than 
described;  and  it  contains  many  and  very 
beautiful  thoughts  .*  its  subject  matter  is  well 
digested  and  put  together.** — Church  Review. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OP  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.    In  a 

Series  of  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  In  a  Series 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 

and  deservedly  popular—work  on  the  biography 
of  the  Old  Testament  history.     The  characters 
are  ably  and  profitably  analysed,  and  that  by 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  style  and  thought.    . 
.     .     The  principle  ofseUeUon  has  been  that 
of  prominence;  eutd  partly,  too^  that  of  signi- 
ficance in  the  characters  so  ably  deuneated. 
A    more   masterly   analvsis    of  Scriptural 
characters  we  never  read,  nor  any  which  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  oJ  the 


"  This  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  of  published 
sermons  that  we  have  been  able  to  read  with 
real  pleasure.  They  are  written  with  a 
chastened  elegance  of  language,  and  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  cf  earnest  ami  simple  piety.  Mr. 
iVilliams  is  evidently  what  would  be  called  a 
very  High  Churchman.  Occasionally  his 
peculiar  Church  views  are  apparent;  but 
bating  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  these 
sermons  will  be  read  with  profit  by  all  *  who 
Profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.*** — 
Contemporary  Review. 

"  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  veryPcpntlar — 


more 


reader  with  feelings  of  love  for  what  is  good, 
and  abhorrence  for  what  is  evil** — Rocic. 


THE  WITNESS  OP  ST.  PAUL  TO  CHRIST :  being  the  Boyle 
Lectures  for  1869.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Re- 
ply to  the  Recent  Strictures  of  Dr.  Davidson.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.  a..  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London,  and  Incumbent 
of  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street.     8vo.     lar.  6d. 

and  soUd  argument^ — English    Church- 


"  //  is  impossible  to  follow  the  writer  step 
by  step  in  his  elaborate  argument,  but  we  have 
attle  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  of  freat 
service.  There  is  a  learned  Appendix  on 
*  The  Credibility  of  the  Ads  of  the  ApostUs* 
which  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  theological 
student.  Altogether  we  think  this  volume 
will  take  a  high  place  among  the  Boyle 
Lectures.** — John  Bull. 

"  The  expectations  raised  Ir^  Mr.  Leathei? 

Boyle  Lectures  of  last  year  have  been  amply 

fulfilled.     He  has  given  the  Christian  world 

another  volume,  replete  with  sound  doctrine 


man 


The  above  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  style  and  Christian  stand-point;  but 
taken  out  of  the  connection  they  give  out  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  book  as  one  of 
reasoning  conducted  in  a  popular  yet  conclu* 
sive  manner.  We  must  refer  our  readers, 
therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject — 
and  who,  especially  at  the  present  day,  is  not  f 
— to  the  book  itself  for  -aihich,  as  a  religious 
journal,  we  beg  to  tender  the  author  our  sin' 
cere  thanks.** — Frbbman. 


8 


iVlc56rs»  l^ibington'B  J}ubliration0 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  OP  EDWARD 

VI.,  fiiiil  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  togelhor  with  the  Onlcr  of  the  Commuiu«jn, 
154S.  Reprinted  entire,  and  E<lited  by  the  Rev.  Hexry  Baskerville 
\Valton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  With  an  lutro- 
dnction  by  the  Rev.  Phtkr  Ci(JLi)SMiTH  Mkdd,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     6s. 


"  A  7\'/.'iJ>tr  l:kf'  this  is  uutrt/i  /tcw  0/ Church 
//:!.' ^ry.  In  u:n>:y  tvx/'i-rti,  inaWtf,  //  is  th'' 
i  v.'-,  i  /  !'/ hiitt^yy  :ts>i-lt:  mid  ".fit  h  Mr.  M-uid's 
.'/;.'/  'c/.Vi/;'."/  itf.'.iMr.  Il'ti/frr's  cvA'Vi'r/rr/T'vrXr 
.■.■•■  vittyh-  stt!<i  to  t'uirr  f't^ti!  sui/cct itn<i h.'^f-^ry 
t':rn\</.  'J'h-'  volumt'  sht^ni.i  it'  in  the  h.-nu/s 
of  c^-cry  mrnii'i-r  <y"  i/ir  Church  of  lit; inland : 
".vr  nitty  iity,  it  should  /v  in  those  of  t'T'cry 
studi'Hf  of  c ''!u*\'h  lli-siory. " — Ai  1 1 j:N.i<:r m. 

"  //V  \o-icrnie  the  s>\ufOna{'lt:  appt-aranco  of 
this  V'-'rk,  -ohii'h  iudi;'d  su/'Plics  a  /oncffli 
-•'■■fit,  for  ^  t  hi'  first  Hook*  has  /w.'  hithrrto 
(irrrss/r/f  to  '•rryfrtv.  .  .  .  It  is  rs/rc'tT/Vy 
://■/, 'ft, i//t  at  thr /•rrscfit  titttc  that  the />riuci- 
/>/i-s  of  th^  Jirst  Kc  formers  shou/d  he  under- 
stood;  and  no  one  can  look  throui^h  this 
ed::i'fi  with.^ut  (;ainiu^  some  definitr  infor- 
mation on  itiat point.  H  V  comn:eud  this  neiv 
e.iitien  of  the  Fir^t  Prayer  /loo/:,  'loith  its 
introduction    to    th*   sttuiy  of  alt  tfuit  are 


dedrous  of  understanding  the  principles  of 

those  ivho  orij^^inated  the  reform  of  our puliic  , 
St-rz'ices." — Ch i; kch  N k \vi. 

"  7'he  More  that  English   Churchmen  fie-  1 

CO  we  acquainted  Tfith  the  Reformed  I'rayer  1 

Jiook,   as  our  English   JMvines  refartned  it,  \ 

apart  from  the  meddling  if  foreigners — i.e.,  : 
the    better  p%'opie    became   acquainted    -vith 

*  Edivard  V  Ts  first  hook^  the  better  both  for  \ 

themsclzvs  ami  for  the  English   Chnn'h  itt  \ 

large,     ll'e  are  therefore  delighted  to  tfclcome  I 

this  handy  and  hanasonie  reprint  ^  'ii'ith  u-htc't  j 

ri'ery  pains  has  been   tttken   to  make   it  as  \ 
accurate  as  Possible.' " — Litekauv  Ciiikch- 

MAN. 

"  Mr.  IValton  deserves  the  x*ery  best  thanks 
of  Anglican  Churchmen^  for  putting  this 
most  important  volume  tvithin  thrir  reach  :n 
so  cofirvnientandhandsoMeaffrm." — C  h  t  CCH 
Kevikw. 


A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  delivered  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  comprising  a  Summary  of  the  whole  System  of  Theology.  To  which 
is  ])refixed  an  Inaugural  Address.  By  JoiiN  Randolph,  D,D,  (aomctime 
Bibhop  of  I^ndon), 

Vol.  T.  Natural  and  Revealed. 
Vol.  II.  Historical. 
Vol.  HI.  Doctrinal. 

3  Vols.     8vo.     7j.  6(/.  each. 

BRIGHSTONE   SERMONS.    By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 

of  Salisbury.     Crown  8vo,     "Js.  (hi. 

SACRED  ALLEGORIES : 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cross— The  Distant  Hills— The  Old  Man's  Home— The 
King's  Messengers.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  MertOQ 

College,  Oxford. 

New  Kdition.  With  Engravings  from  Original  Designs  by  CHARLES  W.  COP^ 
R.A.,  John  C.  IIorsi.ey,  A.R.A.,  Samuel  Palmer,  Birket  Fost£K, 
and  (iiiOKGE  E.  Hicks.    Small  4to.     lar.  6</. 

*^*  Hie  Four  Allegories  may  be  had  separately,  i8mo.,  u.   each,  or  6d.  in 

paper  covers. 


"  The  natneoftlie  *  Sacred  Allegories*  of  the 
late  Rev.  //'.  Adams,  is  familiar  in  almost 
e7'ery  parsonage  in  the  Kingdom.  Messrs. 
Kivington's  handsome  reissue  of  the  four 
stories  which  make  up  the  contents  0/  the 
*  Sacred  Allegories,*  with  illustrations  by  such 
artists  as  Ilorsley^  Cope,  Palmer^  and  Birket 
/'osier,  will  serz'i  to  render  them  /lenceftrtk 
equal  favourites  in  t/ie  houses  of  such  laymen 
as  are  not  at  present  familiar  wt/i  t/tem. 
7'he  binding  of  this  book  is  charmingly  de- 
signed and  most  appropriate  to  its  contents.** 

—  TlSlKS. 

"  A  dams* s  *  Sacred  Allegories* — best  known 
bj'  the  familiar  '  Shadow  of  the  Cross,*  has  ac- 


quired t/te  dignity  of  a  'claatie*  amd  u  mM 
necessary  to  a  II families' a*  tkt  *CkritiinH  Vemr* 
.  .  .  A  handsome  edition  cspeeialfy  atteifitd 
for  the  Hrennes  season,  with  ortginai  deugmt^ 
chiefly  b^  Cop*  and  liorstty,  tokast  art  is 
quite  suited  to  a  bot*k  of  this  rtUpiout  c' 
/^r."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Will  be  acceptable  to  many  . 
whom  this  author  ranks  high  om 
*  classic*  "—Daily  Tblrckaph. 

"  'J  he  illustrations  n^iched»mihgitO0ki 
in  er'ery  way  worthy  of  iht  matter.  THif 
publishers  have  done  their  bettto  make  tkg 
book  an  acceptable  pmtnt  far 

MOKNINC  PobT. 


£HtBBXs.  flibiitgfon'0  PublijcatitntB 


LIGHT  IN  THE  HEART  ;  or,  Short  Meditations  on  Subjects  which  con- 
cern the  Soul.  Translated  from  the  French.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wantage.    Small  8vo.     ix.  Sd, 

A  MANUAL  OF  PLAIN  DEVOTIONS,  adapted  for  Private  and 
for  Family  Use.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wallas,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Crosscrake,  Westmoreland.     Second  Edition.     Small  "Svo.     2j. 

PLAIN  SCRIPTURAL  THOUGHTS  ON  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Wallas,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Crosscrake,  West- 
moreland.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  GOSPELS.  In  a  single  Narrative,  combined 
from  the  Four  Evangelists,  showing  in  a  new  translation  their  unity.  To 
which  is  added  a  like  continuous  Narrative  in  the  Original  Greek.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Pound,  M.  A,,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Principal  of  Appuldurcombe  School,  Isle  of  Wight.     2  Vols.     Svo.     36J. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVAN- 
GELIST, CAMBRIDGE.  By  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College.     2  Vols.  Svo.     24J. 

THE  CHURCH  BUILDER.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Church  Extension 
in  England  and  Wales.  Published  in  connection  with  The  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society.     Volume  for  1869.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 


SELECTIONS    FROM   MODERN    FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

With  English  Notes.     By  Henry  van  Laun,  Master  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy.     Crown  Svo. 

Part  I.  Honore  de  Balzac,  y.  6d. 

Part  II.  H.  A.  Taine,  3^.  6d. 


*'  This  selection  answers  to  the  require- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Lo7ve  in  one  0/  his 
speeches  on  education,  where  he  reconitnended 
that  hoys  s/iouid  he  attracted  to  the  study  0/ 
French  by  means  of  its  lighter  literature.  M. 
z>an  Laun  has  executed  the  task  0/  selection 
•with  excellent  taste.  The  episodes  he  has 
chosen  front  the  vast  *  Human  Comedy '  are 
naturally  such  as  do  not  deal  tvith  passions 
and  experiences  that  are  proper  to  mature  age. 
Even  thus  limited,  he  had  an  oz>erTvhelminz 
variety  of  material  to  choose  from ;  and  his 
selection  gives  a  fair  impression  oftJu  terrible 
Po7i*er  of  this  tvonderful  writer,  the  study  of 
whom  is  one  of  tlu  most  important  means  of 
self-education  open  to  a  cultir'ated  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century .'' —^ kxa.  Mall  Gazette. 


"  This  is  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
ixtorks  of  H.  A.  Taine,  a  celebrated  contem- 
porary French  author.  It  forms  an  instal- 
ment of  a  series  of  selections  from  modem 
French  authors  Messrs.  Rivington  are  now 
issuing.  The  Print,  the  extracts,  and  the 
notes,  are  as  excellent  as  in  a  previous  publi- 
cation of  the  same  kind  7ve  lately  noticed  con- 
taining extracts  from  Balzac.  The  notes,  in 
particular,  evince  great  care,  study,  and 
erudition.  The  ivorks  of  Taine,  from  which 
lengthy  quotations  are  given,  are,  '  Histoire 
de  la  Littirature  Anglaise,'  '  Voyage  en 
Italie,^  and  '  Voyages  aux  PyrinSes?  These 
compilations  would  form  first-rate  class-books 
for  advanced  French  students.*'' — Public 
Opinion. 


WALTER  KERR  HAMILTON  :  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  Sketch, 
Rei)rinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  **The  Guardian."  By  H. 
P.  LiUDON,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Svo.     2j.  dd. 

Or  bound  with  the  Sermon  *'  Life  in  Death,"  y,  6d. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  NAME :  a  Devotional  Help 
for  Young  Persons.     New  Edition.     iSmo.     is. 


lo  iVlcssrs^  Ilibington^B  |]ublic«troitB 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  HOLINESS:  a  Sc<iiicl  to  *'Thuiij;his  on  Per- 
st)nal  kelij^ion,"  iiiteiide"!  to  carry  the  Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in 
the  Spiritual  Life.  IJy  Kdward  Mkyrick  Goi'ujurn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  Small 
Svo.     5  f. 

BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  FAMILY  PRAYER.    By  the  Rev.  W. 

11.  RiDLKY.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ilambleden.     Crown  Svo. 

( )ld 'rcstaniL-iU — (iencsis  and  Kxo  lus.     2s. 

TV-      T,    .  *    \  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.     2s. 

rsew  lestament,  •,  ...    »,   .,,  ,  r^.    -.r    i 

*  (  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     2s. 

The  Kour  Gospels,  in  one  volume,     y.  (>d, 

THE  MANOR  FARM  :  A  TALE.    By  M.  C.  Phii.lpotts,  Author  of 

"The  Ilillford  Confirmation."     With  Illustrations.     Small  Svo.     3x.  6d. 

"  '/'//<•   Manor  Fnmt,  by  Miss   rhillf>otts,  and  gentle  daughter.     The  story  is  a  capital 

i7 /«.'//.'/•  t\f  the  *  HiUfx'nl  Coujinfiatiott,^  is  a  illustration  of  the  value  of  perscz^erance,  and 

/;.'.va  story,  Tf»///t"/;  atnon^^st  rther  things  s'io~vs  it  is  a  fiooh  that  will  be  very  useful  in  parochial 

till'  dtixtnting  of  iig<:t  in  superstitious  minds."''  reading  libraries  " — John  nci.i.. 


-  MoKNiNi;  1*1 'ST.  "J   prettily  got-up  and  pivttily  written 

"'/"///■  Manor  Farm*   relates  //«>?<',    under        little  botik  atnn'e  the  average  of  the  class  it  b€- 


I 

__.__,  _     ._ _         -.--,       .  __     _-.,._  -__     _    --     ______  -^  _       _^^       _  __     __ 

good  injluence,  a  seljish  girl  became  a  useful        longs  to.''* — Edinbl'Kuh  Cocrant.  I 


A  PLAIN  AND  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR 

CIIILDRKX  :  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  George  Davys, 
I ).!).,  formerly  Bishop  of  Peterl)orough.  New  Edition.  With  Twelve 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  Crown  Svo.     3j.  6//. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

(JRI'X'O-RUSSIAN  CHURCIL  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Heir  of  RedclyfTe."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.   7j.  6t/. 

"  The    tzvofold  object  of  this  7t'orh  is  '  to  **  The  volume  before  us  t's  anything  but  a 

present  the  English  with  correct  descriptions  formal  liturgical  treatise.     It  Might  oe  tnarr 

of  the  ceretnonies  of  the  i7rt'co-K  ussian  Churchy  valuable  to  a  fetv  scholars  if  it  ufere.  but  tt 

and  at  the  same  time  '.oith  pict  ures  of  domestic  7vould  certainty  fail  to  obtain  pemsai  at  ftu 

life  in  Russian  homes,  especially  those  of  the  hands  of  the  great  majority  of  those  wkotn  tike 

clergy  and  the  middle  class  of  nobles ; '  and,  writer,  not  unreasonably,  hopes  to  attract  fy 

beyond  question,  the  authors  labour  has  been  tlie  narrative  style  she  hits  adopted.     IVAatSM 

so  far  successful   that,   whilst    her   Church  has  set  before  us  is  a  series  of  brief  outlines^ 

scen-'s  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most  which,   by  their  simple  ejfort  to  etotke  the 

dramatic  and  pictures.jue  tableaux,  her  social  infortnatioH    giz'en    us    tn    a    Uvinf  garb. 

sketches  enable  us  to  took  at  certain  points  be-  reminds  us  of  a    once-popular  chims*  deem 

neath  t/w  surface  of  Russian  life,  and  tna-  tvhich  u*e  remember  a  generation  ^g»,  coiled 

terially  enlari^e  our  k'liKi/ledge  of  a  country  *  Sketches  of  IIumoH  Manmert.*^ — Chuxch 

concerning  which  ive  have  still  a  very  great  Times. 

deal  to  /tVIA7/."— ATHKn-EUM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONFIRMATION,  Comprising-i.  A  Genend 
Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2.  The  Baptismal  Vow,  and  the  English  Order 
of  Confirmation^  with  Siiort  Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations 
and  Prayers  on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinance. 
With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens  how  to  prepare  themselTcs 
for  their  first  Communion.  By  Edward  Meyrick  GoulburNi  D.D.  Dean 
of  Norwich.     Eighth  Edition.     Small  Svo.     \s.  M. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY :   A  Handbook  of  Religious  Infonnation 

respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministiy,  Divine 
Worship,   the  Creeds,  &c.,  &c.     By  JOHN  HENRY  Blunt,  M.A     Third 

Edition.     Small  Svo.     3^.  6</. 


EIRENICON,  Part  11.  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman, 
D.D.,  in  explanation  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  Reverential  Love  due  to  the 
ever-blessed  Theotokos,  and  the  Doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  Conception ; 
with  an  Analysis  of  Card,  de  Turrecremata's  Work  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.     8vo.     yj.  6d. 

DEAN  ALFORD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  English  Notes 
intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  and  for  Pass-men  at  the  Universi- 
ties. Abridged  by  Bradley  H.  Alford,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Leavenheath, 
Colchester,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
los.  6d. 

THE  NE^W  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS: 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised  English  Text  ;  Marginal 
References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Two  volumes,  or  four  parts.  8vo. 
54r.  6d. 

Separately, 

Vol.  I,  Part  I. — The  Three  first  Gospels.     Second  Edition.     I2s. 

Vol.  I,  Part  II. — St.  John  and  the  Acts.     Second  Eldition.     lOf.  6d. 

Vol.  2,  Part  I. — The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Second  Edition.     i6j. 

Vol.  2,  Part  II. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     8vo.     idr. 

SERMONS    PREACHED    ON    VARIOUS     OCCASIONS 

DURING  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
GouLBURN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.    6j.  6J. 

A  REVIEW  OP  MARIOLATRY,  LITURGIOAL,  DEVO- 
TIONAL, DOCTRINAL,  as  exhibited  in  the  Offices,  the  Devotional  and 
Dogmatic  Books,  at  present  used  in  the  Romish  Communion.  By  William 
Edward  Jelf,  B.D.,  sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Bampton 
Lecturer,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 


THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK  ;  on  the  plan  of  "  Henry's  First  Latin 
Book,"  and  the  ** First  French  Book."  By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold, 
M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Fradersdorff,  Ph.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 
Sixth  Edition.     i2mo.     5j.  6d.     The  Key,  2s.  6d, 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.     Part  the  First.     By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold, 
M.A.     Tenth  Edition.    8vo.    Ss,6d. 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  ;  being  Thirty-three  short  Readings,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Children  of  S.  Margaret's  Home,  East  Grinstead.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College.  Second  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     3x.  6i/. 
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CATECHETICAL  NOTES  AND  CLASS  QUESTIONS,  Lite- 

ral  and  Mystical  ;  chiefly  on  llic  Karlier  Books  of  Holy  Scriplurc.  By  the 
late  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead. 
Crown  8vo.     $s. 


"  I'f/Ass  <:(•(•  art'  tnuch  mistaknt  this  will  be 
o*'.'  oft'W  most  />y:itfic.iliy  useful  of  the  various 
/.  ■.  /.v '//;.'. '  vjr  T>  >(frks  of  Pr.  JVciili',  for  the  fubli- 
Ctifii't:  of'  'ivhith  7»v  ari-  indebted  to  the  S. 
M. I'-^ii ret' s  Sisters  and  Dr.  Seale's  literary 
ex-cnt.  ws.  Ursu/es  '  cliiss  rtotrs '—  lecture  ti.-'tes 
lis  ih'-!.<t  />eo/^le  ifotild  cull  thrtn — cnt  the  earli'.'r 
l',:\s  if  Holy  Script urc,  th-'re  are  some  most 
e  vcelt'enf  ftmilnr  ft'^tes  on  the  Sacraments,  and 
then  a  c<*ll,-ct:oH  of  notes  for  catechizing'  chil- 
dren.   Throughout  t/iese  notes  arc  supplemented 


from  other  of  Dr.  Neal/s  pa/ers,  and  in 
particular  ^w  ^fould  spi'cify  an  admi rtx;  :e 
appendix  of  ext ractsfrofn  Dr.  NeaWs  scrmo*:s 
f chiefly  unpublished )  bearing  upon  points 
touc/iedon  in  tlie  text^ — Litekaky  Chlkch- 

MAN-. 

*'  The  vttriter^s  wide  acquaintance  with 
Mediiival  theology  renders  his  not'S  on  Hie 
Old  Testament  peculiarly  valuable V — }{jHS 
Bull. 


HERBERT  TRESHAM.     A  Tale  of  the  Great  Rebellion.     By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Nkale,  D.D.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.-    y.  6d. 

surrender  of  Bristol  hy  Prince  Rupert,  afford 
proof  of  the  z*erxatilityof his  genius. "—  Cut"  k*:  ii 

TiMKS. 

"^  pleasant    Christmas  present    is    Dr. 
Neale's   '  Herbert  Tresham.*    Such  a  bot>i-  is 


"  U  'e  cordially  nvlcome  a  nrnr  edition  of  Dr. 
KeaWs''  Herbert  Ttvsham.''  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  7var,  and  vivid 
/-ictures  are  draivn  of  ^ome  of  the  startling 
events  that  then  disgraced  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  martyrdom  of  A  rchbishop  Land 
ii  tlscribed  in  a  manner  fezv  besides  its  author 
could  e /u-il,  "zvhile  the  narration  of  the  disas- 
trous buttle  of  Xtxsebyj  and  tlie  disgraceful 


•tvell  calculatcii  to  correct  current  vieios  of  i  jth 
century  history.'"— CnvvtCH  Rkvikw. 

"  Nothipiti   could  be  more  admirable  as  a 
Ch ristmas present. " — Ch t'RCH  N ews. 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  KEYS.  The  Civil  Power  in  its  Relations 
to  The  Church  ;  considered  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Court  of  P^inal 
Ecclesiastical  Appeal  in  England.  With  Appendix  containing  all  Statutes  on 
which  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Tribunal  over  Spiritual  Causes  is  Founded,  and 
also,  all  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  delivered  by  it  since  those  published  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  1865.  By  James  Way  land  Joyce,  M.A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Burford,  Salop.     Svo.     lor.  61/. 


*'  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  at  the  present  mo- 
virnt.  Mr.  foyce  is  indisputably  the  most 
learned  9na7i  in  England  in  the  subject  of 
iv'iich  it  treats;  and  the  Church  tr:ves  him  no 
sni.rll  debt  of  grti tit ude  for  bringing  out  this 
treatise  on  our  Ecclesiastical  Appeals,  at  a 
crisis  V'hen Public  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  them,  by  a  decision  oftlu  yudiciat  Committee 
on  AlfarLights,  which  reverses  the  yudgment 
of  the  Court  of  birches  and  narrows  the  Ritual 
lilh^rties  of  Churchmen ^  and  seems  at  variance 
tuiih  our  insular  history  and  tradition  alihe, 
while  it  cuts  one  of  the  links  tvitich  united  us 
to  t/ie  Primitive  and  the  Universal  Church. 
It  slwuld  be  in  the  hands  of  a.'ery  clergyman 
and  intelligent  Utyman  in  the  country.** — 
John  Bili,. 

"  The  volume  before  us  is  one  ivell  suited 
to  the  times.  It  bears  marks  of  ripe  and 
ready   scholarship ;    it  evidences  a  profound 


acquaintance  tuitk  English  Church  history  i 
it  is  marked  ^  much  Ugal  acumen  and  large 
knowledge  of  common  law  practice  and  of 
statute  Tatv;  it  displays  a  complete famiUa  rity 
with  ecclesiastical tsnd canon  law;  it  is  am- 
mated  by  true  catholicity  of  thought  and  m 
tone  of  genuine  chnrchmanship.  Our  en- 
comiutn,  as  we  rise  front  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  volume,  may  appear  CHthusiiutic, 
but  we  feel  assured  it  is  Just.** — Clkkical 
Journal. 

"Let  us  recommend  to  deliberate  Pemtmi 
this  exhaustive  and  voell  weighed  book  of  Mr. 
Joyce* s.  So  much  passion  has  been  amutti, 
so  much  excited  freliMg  has  been  kindled  hy 
the  series  of  troubles  which  have  conee  on 
thicker  and  faster  ever  since  X850,  and  the  Gor- 
ham  judgment,  that  it  is  as  rare  eu  ii  ie  de- 
lightful  to  meet  with  a  calm^  sober  etatement 
on  either  side  the  case  of  Church  t.  S teste,  #r 
ofStatey.  Church."— LnEKAnr  Chubchuah. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  FOR  EVER :  A  Poem  in  Twelve 
Books.  By  E.  H.  Bickerstetii,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
stead.     Third  Edition.     Small  Svo.    6s. 


"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
perfect  sacred  pot'7n  ivhich  recent  days  have 
produced.** — MoKNiNG  Advkrtiskr. 

'^  A  poem  worth  reading,  uvrthy  of  atten- 
tive study ;  full  of  noble  thoughts,  beautiful  dic- 
tion, and  high  imagination. ' — Standard. 

"  Mr.   Bickersteth  writes  like  a  man  who 
cultivates  at  once  reverence  and  earnestness  of 
thought.** — Guardian. 


"  Jn  these  light  misctlUmy  dayt  tikerw  it  m 
spiritual  refreshment  in  tket^eetmcleofmmum. 
girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mmd  to  the  imak  ^ 
producing  a  genuine  epic.  And  ii  it  irtm 
poetry.  There  is  et  d^niienea,  m  eri^^meta 
about  it,  which  in  these  moiMt.  viewy,  heagp 
days,  is  no  less  invigorating  mam  HffMA"— 
Edinburgh  Daily  kbvicv. 


J. 


iftcj5j5rj5.  IRibittQton'je  ^ttblijcatinuB 
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COUNSELS  ON  HOLINESS  OF  LIFE.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  "The  Sinner's  Guide,"  by  Luis  DE  Granada.  Forming  a 
Volume  of  the  **  Ascetic  Library,"  a  Series  of  Translations  of  Spiritual 
Works  for  Devotional  Reading  from  Catholic  Sources.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley,  M.A.     Square  crown  8vo.    5^. 

can  sPfak  with  confidence  of  the  eUtp  spirit  of 
devotion  breathed  throughout  thg gtneral body 
of  the  worky — Rock. 

"  The  book  is  richly  studded  nnth  guotaiiotu 
from  the  Fathers.''*—  English  Churchman. 

"//  is  earnest,  fervent ^  and  practical;  it 
shows  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  much  skill  iu  its  application  ; 
atid  it  deals  with  the  treat  fundamental 
tf  ut/is  ofreligion  rather  than  with  matters  of 
controversy  or  private  opinion.  Tlu  life 
specified  is  well  written  atid  interesting.*' — 
Literary  Churchman. 


**  The  Dominican  friar,  whose  work  is  here 
translated,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  time,  celebrated  eu  a  most  poTverful 
and  popular  preacher,  as  a  man  of  the  most 
devoted  and  self-denying  piety,  ana  of  very  ex- 
tensive erudition.  It  toas  not  we  are  justly 
told,  '  eloquence  and  learning  alone  that  gaz>e 
Fray  Luis  his  great  influence.  It  was  his 
pure  and  holy  cxatnpie,  lUs  zeal  for  souls,  and 
his  perfect  devotion  to  God^s  service.  He 
inculcated  purity  by  being  himself  Pure, 
humility  by  being  humble,  contempt  of  the 
ivorld  by  refusing  honours  and  dignities. 
Poverty  by  being  himself  poor^    .     .     .     We 


NE  W  VOL  UMES  OF  RIVINGTOiVS  DE  VOTIONAL 

SERIES, 

Elegantly  Printed  with  Red  Borders,  i6mo.,  2j.  dd.  each. 
THOMAS  \  KBMPIS,  OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

A  carefully  revised  Translation. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u.,  or  in  paper  cover,  td, 

THE  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF  HOLY  LIVING.    By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  U. 

THE   RULE  AND   EXERCISES  OF  HOLY  DYING.    By 

Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  \s. 

The  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  may  be  had  bound  together  in  One  Volume, 
5j.  ;  or  without  the  red  borders,  zs.  td. 

A  SHORT  AND  PLAIN  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER;  to  which  is  annexed 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps  and  Directions.     By 
Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Lonl  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Complete 
Edition. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  u.,  or  in  paper  cover,  6</. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.    From  the  French 
of  SAiiNT  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.    A  New  Translation. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE    CONCERNING  EVIL 

THOUGHTS:  wherein  their  Nature,  Orgin,  and  Effect  are  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules  for  restraining  and  suppressing 
such  Thou£;hts  ;  suited  to  the  various  conditions  of  Life,  and  the  several  tem- 
pers of  Mankind,  more  especially  of  melancholy  Persons.  By  William 
Chilcot,  M.A.,  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  Richard  Hooper,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Upton  and  Ashton  Upthorpe,  B  erks.     New  Edition. 


